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FoOrwithſtanding pharmacy is of chat importance: to 
the health of mankind, as to engage the favour- 
able reception of the public for books written to 


improve the art; yet the great number which have 


lately appeared makes a preface to this undertaking ne- 
ceſlary. 

The reformation. which the pharmacopceia of London 
has undergone, has not been equally- followed by thoſe 
who have built upon it. Many obſolete and abſurd com- 
poſitions are ſtill retained by them all: the weights and 
meaſures, made uſe of in the ſeveral formulæ, are not re- 
duced to one ſtandard : the directions to the apothecary 


not ſufficiently full or plain: the articles of the materia 


medica not deſcribed with that accuracy and precifion 
neceſſary where miſtakes may be of fatal conſequence :- vir= 


tues aſcribed to medicines, which have no foundation in 
nature, but owe their origin to ſuperſtition and 1 ignorance. 8 
and ſo much foreign matter, and ridiculous ſtories, inter- 


wove, as if the compilers endeavoured to recommend their 


books by their bulk, rather than by. any new and us. 


matter. 
It were eaſy to hs the juſtneſs of chis criricifn appear. 
by inſtances drawn from the ſeveral diſpenſatories. But 
as this could anſwer no uſeful purpoſe, either to the 
reader or the author; we ſhall paſs on to ſay what we 
13 have . to 3 the favour of che 37 88875 
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We have prefixed, by way of introduction to the work, 
a general theory of pharmacy, and a practical account of 
the pharmaceutical inſtruments and operations. In the 
theoretical part, care has been taken, to avoid all hypothe- 
tical reaſonings, and to deliver only the direct reſult of 
experiment and obſervation. Hence, the properties, qua- 


lities, and mutual relations of medicinal ſubſtances, here 


laid down, are to be looked upon as general principles of 
the art; from which the effect of any aſſignable prepara- 


tion or combination of the ſeveral ſimples may be judged. 


This introduction is followed by an account of the 
weights and meaſures made uſe of in the book ; accompa- 
nied with ſeveral new and accurate tables, the uſefulneſs of 
which will ſufficiently appear upon bare inſpection. 


The firſt part of the work itſelf contains what is called 


2 the Materia medica, or the ſubſtances received for medicinal 


purpoſes, in two books; one treats of ſimples in general, 
and the diſtribution of them under general heads; the 
other of the ſeveral articles in particular. 

The ſimples are diſtributed, both according to their 
medicinal virtues, into cardiacs, ſtomachics, detergents, 
Sc. and according to their more ſenſible qualities, into 
bitters, acrids, ſweets, &c. The firſt of theſe arrangements 
is adopted by Quincy : the ſecond, which is formed chiefly 


upon the plan of Cartheuſer, is much more ſatisfactory, 


_ and of far greater real uſe. | 


In treating of the ſeveral ſimples themſelves, we have 
given, where neceſſary, a deſcription of the drug, with 
the marks of its genuineneſs and goodneſs; and fully ſer 


down the diſtinguiſhing characters of ſuch as, from a fi- 
militude in their external appearance, are apt to be con- 


founded with others of different qualities. | 
With regard to the virtues of medicines, particular care 

has all along been taken, to reject the fabulous ones re- 

tained. in other works of this kind; and to give only 


thoſe which have been either confirmed by repeated expe- 
- ence, or may be rationally inferred. from the perfect 
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| reement of the ſimple i in its ſenſible qualities with others 
Agremen virtue. 

We have likewiſe ſhewn, in 1 what part the medicinal vi- 
tue of the reſpective ſubſtances reſide ;. by what means. it 
may be extracted and preſerved ; and under what form the 1 
fimples themſelves, or their preparations, are moſt com- 
modiouſly and advantageouſly exhibited. Some ſubſtan- 
ces, entirely unfit for certain forms, are very well adapted 1 
to others: a powder of horſe-radiſh root, and an infuſion 
of that of arum, are altogether inſignificant ; whilſt an in- i 
fuſion of the firſt, and a powder of the cond, newly pre- 
pared, are medicines of great efficacy. We have ſupplied © 
the principal deſiderata in this important part of medicinal _ 4 
knowledge, from actual experiment; for little of this kind | 
is :o be met with in books: and hope that this will of it- | 
ſelf ts ſufficient recommendation to the preſent work. 


The ſecond part receives the preparations and compoſi- 
tions of the new pharmacopceias of London and pol 
burgh; with ſuch of the old ones as ſtill continue to be 
kept in the ſhops, and ſome others which have lately come 
into eſteem, either in this kingdom or abroad. 1 - 
In tranſlating the preſcriptions, where the original ap- 
peared too conciſe or obſcure, the liberty is taken of ex- 
preſſing the directions in a more full and clear manner; 
but care has been had never to carry this liberty ſo far, as . 
to vary the ſenſe of the original. The ingredients in the i 
ſeveral compoſitions are, for greater diſtinctneſs (a point 
which has, throughout the whole, been particularly aimed 
at) ranged in different lines: from. a want of ſome method 
of this kind, there are inſtances of ingredients being con- 
founded, and two articles miſtaken for one. 
To the ſeveral medicines is ſubjoined, where requiſite, 
an account of the principles on which they are built; to- 
gether with their virtues, uſe, doſe, and the cautions ne- 
ceſſary to be obſerved in the exhibition of them. To the 3 
more difficult or dangerous operations is added a full de A 
ſcription of the moſt advantageous method of mol 8 AY 
a and to ſuch medicines as are * to na >” 
| the 
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guiſhing the genuine from the adulte- 


tated. 1 3 ; 


In the third part, directions are given for extempora- 
neous preſcription ; together with a collection of elegant 
and efficacious medicines made uſe of in the preſent prac- 


tice; a collection, not indeed very numerous, but con- 


raining a ſufficient variety of compoſitions, in different 
forms, for anſwering moſt intentions of cure. This part 
is followed by a number of efficacious and cheap medicines 


deſigned for the uſe of the poor. | 


To the whole are ſubjoined three copious and uſeful 
indexes ; the firſt of diſeaſes, with the principal remedies 
adapted to each in their different ſtages and circumſtances; 
the ſecond: of the Engliſh, and the third of the Latin 
names of the ſimple and compound medicines. In the two 
latter, the ſynonymous names, made uſe of by authors, 
are inſerted, in a different character; an addition, which 
was not made without conſiderable trouble to the author, 
and which he hopes will be of equal utility to the reader. 


The author is ſufficiently ſenſible of many imperfections 
in this performance; nevertheleſs preſumes to hope that it 
will appear he has every where conſulted the dignity of 
the art, the eaſe and advantage of the operator, and the 
ſafety of the patient. wins | 
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e pharmacy, 


INTRODUCTION. 


"> GENERAL 


THEORY of PHARMACY.- 


wow * 


JH A RMACY is s the « art if preparing ws compaunting natural * 
flances for medicinal purpoſes ; in a manner ſuitable to ZH" re- 


| 2 properties, and the intentions of cure. 


This art conſiſts of two branches: one which teaches the þ neu- 
ledge of medicinal ſubſtances. themſelves, their diſtingui ſhing. charat- 
teriflics, the marks of their goodneſs, genuineneſs. and purity, their 
ſeveral properties and qualities, their relations to one another with re- 
gard to miſcibility, their fitneſs or  unfitneſs for different treatments, 
and their general effets upon the human body : the other, the ſeulful 
performance of the ſeveral proceſſes, or operations, * which 5 are 
fitted far particular purpoſes. 
A perfect acquaintance with pharmacy, confilentd, in this light, # 

is eflentially neceſſary to the due exerciſe of the art-of phyſic : for 


ift this is neglected, bodies that nearly reſemble. one another in ap- 
pearance will not only be confounded ; but likewiſe ſubſtances, f 
| known efficacy will be ſubjected to operations which deſtroy their 


virtue, infuſed in improper menſtrua, added to bodies with which 
they refuſe a due degree of union, or which alter and i 1 . they 


. virtues, 


Pharmacy has been aſcally: diſtinguiſhed into GALENICAL and 
CHEMICAL. By the firſt, medicinal ſubſtances are barely reduced 


into a convenient form for being exhibited, whether fingly or in compa- 
ſition : by the other, their efficacious parts are extracted rom the uſe- 


leſs and inactive; mixt bodies are reſoluæd inta more fimple ones of 
different qualities from the original ſubjeft,z and new artificial com- 
pounds produced, poſſeſſing properties which. neither. of the ingredients 
lad before. The reduction of bodies into- powder in the common 
manner, the forming of pills, troches, lozenges, electaries, con- 
ſerves, plaſters, belong to the galenical; eſſential oils, ſpirits, 
extracts, reſins, volatile and fixt falts, the artificial neutral ſalts, 
the preparations of metallic and other mineral ſubſtances, to the 
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CHAPTER I. 


A general vic of the properties and relations of medicinal 
| * ſubFances, 


S Er. I. 
VEGETABLES, 


EGETABLES are organized bodies, containing, in certain veſ- 
| ſels, OILY, RESINOUS, GUMMY, and SALINE Juices. Theſe 
are found to differ greatly, not only in quantity, but likewiſe in their 
quality, according to the age of the plant, the ſeaſon of the year, 
and the ſoil in which it is produced. Thus ſome herbs in their in- 
fancy are found to abound moſt with oil ; whilſt others yield little 
or none, till they have attained to a more advanced age. The 
common grain, and ſundry other ſeeds, when beginning to vege- 
tate, are in taſte remarkably ſweet ; yet the kernels of certain fruits 
prove, at the ſame period, extremely acrid, The roots of fome of 
our indigenous plants, whoſe juice is, during the ſummer, thin and 
watery ; if wounded early in the ſpring, yield rich, balſamic juices, 
which, expoſed to a gentle warmth, foon concrete into ſolid gum- 
my-reſins, ſuperior to many of thoſe brought from abroad. In open 
_ Expoſures, dry ſoils, and fair warm ſeaſons, aromatic plants prove 
ſtronger and more fragrant, and fetid ones weaker in ſmell, than 
in the oppoſite circumſtances. To theſe particulars, therefore, due 
regard ought to be had in the collecting of plants for medicinal 

. tl | 


| Vegetable o1Ls are of two kinds: one, groſs, inſipid, and ino- 
dorous ; called, from the manner in which it is ulually extracted, 
expreſſed oil: the other more ſubtile and volatile, poſſeſſing the 
whole of the ſmell, and not unfrequently the taſte of the ſubject, 
and hence named eſſential, | 5 

EXPRESSED ois, in their pure ſtate, do not unite with either 
aqueous or ſpirituous liquors ; a ſkillful addition of ſugar renders 
them miſcible with the former, into lohochs and oily draughts : al- 
caline ſalts change them into a ſoap, miſcible with both, and per- 
fectly diffoluble in the latter into an uniform tranſparent liquor, 
In the cold, they loſe greatly of their fluidity : ſome, in a ſmall 
degree of cold, congeal. Expoſed to a warm air, they ſoon be- 
come thin, and highly rancid ; their ſoft, lubricating and relaxing 
A — 3 quality 
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uality is changed into a ſharp acrimonious one: in this ſtate, in- 


| ſtead of allaying, they occaſion irritation; inſtead of obtunding 
corroſive humors, they eorrode and inflame. Theſe oils are hable 


to the ſame noxious alteration while contained in the original ſub-. 


ject: hence the oily ſeeds and kernels, as almonds and the cold 


ſeeds ſo called, are frequently met with rancid. Neverthgeſs, on 
triturating theſe kinds of ſubſtances with water, the oil, by the in- 


terpoſition of the other matter, unites with that fluid into an emul- 


fion or milky liquor, which tends rather to grow ſour than rancid. 

ESSENTIAL OILS unite with rectified ſpirit of wine, but not 
with water; though this laſt may be made to take up ſome portion 
of them, ſo as to become conſiderably impregnated with their fla- 
vour : the admixture of ſugar, the yolk of an egg, or alcaline ſalts, 
renders them totally diſſoluble in water. Digeſted with volatile alca- 


line ſpirits, they undergo variqus changes of colour, and ſome of 


the leſs odorous acquire conſiderable degrees of fragrancy ; whilſt 
fixt alcalies univerſally impair their odour, and hence prove inju- 
rious additions in the extraction of tinctures from aromatic vege- 
tables. Theſe oils, expoſed for a length of time, to a warm air, 
ſuffer an alteration very different from the foregoing, gradually be- 
coming thick, and at length hardening into a ſolid brittle concrete, 
with a remarkable diminution of their volatility, fragrancy, pun- 


gency, and warm ſtimulating quality; though they are ſtill found 


to yield, upon proper treatment, a portion of fluid oil, little diffe- 
rent from what it was at firſt, The admixture of an acid inſtantly 
produces a change ſimilar to that which time effects. The expreſ- 
ſed oils likewiſe are coagulated by acids. ; | 

Oils thus thickned, or indurated, from BALSsAMs and RESINS, 


ſome of which, like the oils in their fluid ſtate, prove inſipid and 


inodorous ; whilſt others poſſeſs a greater or leſs degree of ſmell, 
pungency and warmth. The latter, and moſt of the former, are 
diſſolved by rectiſied ſpirit, and by watery ſolutions of fixt alcaline 
ſalts. They all diſſolve in the fluid oils; and, when liquehed by 
heat, mingle with one another, : „ 
Guus and MUCILAGES are glutinous ſubſtances, of no parti- 
cular ſmell or taſte, readily diſſoluble in water, but not in ſpirits, 
or in oils; they are nevertheleſs eaſily miſcible, when ſoftened wit 


a little water, both with the fluid oils and the thicker balſams ;. 


which, by this means, become in good meaſure ſoluble in aqueous 

liquors, and are thus excellently fitted for medicinal purpoſes. _ 
This elegant method of uniting oils with aqueous liquors, 

which has been kept a ſecret in a few hands, ſeems to have been 


| known to Dr. Grew. * I took, ſays he, oil of aniſeeds, and pour- 


ing it upon another body, I ſo ordered it, that it was thereby 
turned into a perſect milk-white balſam or butter; by which 
: | a 2 means 


4 rn 
c means the oil became mingleable with any vinous or watery lis 
4 quor; eaſily and inſtantaneouſly diſſolving therein, in the form 
ef a milk. And note, this is done without the leaſt alteration 
« of the ſmell, taſte, nature, or operation of the ſaid oil. By 
“ ſomewhat the like means, any other ftillatitious oil may be 
ce transformed into a milk-white butter, and in like manner be 
e mingled with water, or any other liquor; which is of various uſe 
& in medicine, and what I find oftentimes very convenient and 

5 & advantageous to be done X.“ . . 
; The native sa Ls of vegetables are not only ſoluble in water, like 

other ſalts, but many ofthemin rectified ſpirit alſo: they likewiſe render 

a part of the groſs oil miſcible with each of theſe menſtrua, the largeſt 

quantity with aqueous ones. Hence eflential ſalts, obtained from 

the aqueous and oily juices of vegetables, are found to partake large- 


ly of oil; whilſt thoſe extracted by ſpirit of wine prove far more 
pure. By means of this menſtruum, certain productions of this © | 
kind may be excellently purified, acidulous ſalts prepared from ſome MF 


vegetables of that claſs,” and perfect ſaccharine concretions from 
many of our indigenous ſweets.  - | 


The inſipid oils and gums, and the ſweet and acid ſalts, in all 


the ſubſtances which contain them, agree among themſelves in ö | 
; quality: vegetables abounding with the three firſt are emollient or ; 
nutritious ; with the latter, cooling. Eſſential oils and reſins, on = 
the other hand, differ greatly in different ſubjects: in theſe the ; i 
virtues of aromatic, fetid, and moſt of the acrid plants reſide: the t 
purgative, emetic, bitter and aſtringent qualities of vegetables, are 3 
likcwiſe generally contained in particular ſpecies's of reſinous mat- = 
ter either pure, or blended with the other principles; the aſtrin-„ 1 
| gent, tile timple bitter, and the purgative bitter parts, diſſolve al- t 
molt equally in water and in rectified ſpirit ; taſteleſs purgative and 54 
emetic ſubſtances are ſoluble in ſpirit only. The aromatic and = ;. 
pdorous teſins contain an eſſential oil which exhales by the heat of | 

boiling water: the other reſinous. matters, the inſipid oils, the 

gums, mucilages and ſweets, contain nothing that is capable of ex- 

haling without ſuch a degree of fire, as changes or deſtroys their ori- 

. ro iis Fan wr ( ĩ | a 

Vegetable ſubſtances, expoſed, in cloſe veſſels, to the action of | F< 
a ſtrong fire, are reſolved into acrimonious ois, of an EMPYREU MR © 
*MATIC, or burnt fetid ſmell ; AC1D ſpirits ; and a' black coALl, * 
void of taſte or finell, and not diſſoluble in any kind of liquots. 
Burnt, in the open air, they are changed partly into a nauſeous In 


bitter son; Whoſe active parts are diſſoluble both in water and 
ile of wine; and partly into aſhes : theſe are compoſed of an 


hs » * Grey of mixture, chap. v. inſt. i. 9 7. 
a „ „„ ETY fonts: 5%, „ 
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£arTH ſoluble only in acids, and of a FIXT ALCALINE SALer 
ſeparable from it by water. Some vegetable ſubſtances, as muſ- 
tard ſeed, yield no fixt alcaline ſalt, but a conſiderable quantity 

of a voLATILE one. Soot, and all vegetable matters when pu- 
trified, yield likewiſe a volatile alcali. y N ED) 

Some have endeavonred'tv, inveſtigate the virtues of plants from 

the principles into which they are, by this treatment, reſoluble: 
and in this view, the chemiſts of the French academy analyſed al- 
moſt all thoſe made uſe of in medicine. The reſult of their exper 
riments ſhewed, that the labour was fruitleſs ; that the ſubſtances 
thus obtained have no reſemblance, in quality, to the original ve- 
getable ; and that plants, the moſt remote iN virtue, purgative and 
aftringent, poiſonous and ſalutary, are changed by fire into ſimilagr « 
principles, Ty: 2; | 


» 


Sweet vegetable juices, vr ſolutions made in water; expoſed to 
a gentle warmth, ferment, loſe their ſweetneſs ; and are converted 
into a vINoOUs liquor, which yields in diſtillation an inflammable 
SPIRIT; productions extremely different in quality from the liquor 
employed at firſt. The native juices of fruits, high- boiled worts, 
&c. attenuate the animal fluids, and relax the ſolids; and hence ; 
have ſometimes proved ſerviceable as aperient medicines, and when. - 3 
| Imprudently taken, occaſioned dangerous fluxes : whilſt the vinous 
and ſpirituous liquors, produced from them by fermentation, tend 
in proportion to their degree of ſpirituoſity, to thicken the fluids, 
to ſtrengthen and conſtringe the ſolids, and thus prevent or reſtrain 
immoderate evacuations, / | arias 75 | 
Wines are changed, by a continuation of the proceſs which pro- 
duced them, into an uninflammable, cooling, acid liquor, VINEG AR : 
the more ſpirituous the wine; the more acid is the vinegar. This, 
if the operation is farther continued, becomes almoſt infipid, and 
is at length converted into a PUTRID matters 


en f . 
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b general principles of animals are; a GELATINOUS ſub- 

1 ſtance, ſoluble in water; and a groſs oil or FaT, not miſ- | 
eible, of itſelf, with either aqueous or ſpirituous liquors, but redu- : 
cible by fixt alcaline ſalts, like the vegetable oils, into ſoap. Some 
inſeQts, the ant in particular, are found to contain an ACID juice; 

and the ftrong-ſcented animal matters, as caſtor and muſk, an 
ESSENTIAL OIL, containing the whole ſmell and flavour of the - 
ſubject, and, like the. effential oils of vegetables, volatile in the _ 


heat of boiling water, and difloluble in ſpirit of wine. | 


 [*XNTRODUCTION. 

The ſoft and fluid parts of animals are ſtrongly diſpoſed to run 

into PUTREFACTION *: they putrefy much ſooner than vegetable 
matters ; and when corrupted, prove more offenſive. 

The putreſaction of animal ſubſtances is prevented or retarded by 

all ſaline matters; even by the fixed and volatile alcaline ſalts, 

which have been generally ſuppoſed to produce a contrary effect : 


of all the ſalts that have been made trial of, fea ſalt reſiſts putre- 
faction the leaſt; and in ſmall quantities, is found to haſten it. 


FS + 
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* This proceſs takes place, in ſome degree, even in the bodies of liv- 

ing animals, as often as the juices ſtagnate long, or are prevented, by 
an obſtruction of the natural emunctories, from throwing off their more 

volatile and corruptible parts. hos M7 

Dr. Pringle has lately communicated ſome excellent obſervations and 
experiments on this ſabje& z and given great light into the nature of ani- 

mal putrefaction, and putrid diſeaſes. He obſerves, that if the corrup- 

tion is great and ſudden, a fever or a flux enſue z but that if the accumu- 
lation of acrimonious putrid matter is ſo ſlow, that the body becomes 
habituated to the putrefaction, a ſcurvy prevails. Hence the frequency 
of this laſt diſtemper in long voyages, on board unventilated ſhips, from 
corrupted air and proviſions ; in marſhy countries, from fimilar cauſes; M8 
and in a leſſer degree, in all northern climates, in moiſt ſituations, from ü 
a want of due perſpiration. E | 
During putreſaction, a quantity of air is generated; all the humors 
become gradually thinner, and the fibrous parts more lax and tender. 1 
Hence the tympany which ſucceeds the corruption of any of the viſcera, | 
or the imprudent ſuppreſſion of dyſenteries by aſtringents; and the weak- 
neſs and laxity of the veilels obſervable in ſcurvies, &c. 

The craſſamentum of human blood changes by putrefaction into a dark 
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well digeſted pus, and changes to a faint olive green. A ſerum ſo far 
putrified as to become green, is perhaps never to be ſeen in the veſſels of 
living animals: but in dead bodies, this ſerum is to be diſtinguiſned by 
the green colour which the fleſh acquires in corrupting. In ſalted meats, 
| this is commonly aſcribed to the brine, but erroneoully ; for that has no 
power of giving this colour, but only of qualifying the taſte, and in 
3 ſome degree the ill effects of corrupted aliments. In foul ulcers, and 
b other ſores, where the ſerum is leſt to ſtagnate long, the matter is like- 
wife found of this colour, and it is then always acrimonious. 
| | | The 


livid coloured liquor: a few drops of which tinge the ſerum of a tawny 

hue ; like that of the ichor of ſores and dyſenteric fluxes; of the white 

of the eye, the ſaliva, the ſerum of the blood drawn from a vein, and e 

that which oozes from a bliſter, in deep ſcurvies, and in the advanced e 

ſtate of malignant fevers. 5 | ; a 
| The putrid craſſamentum changes a large quantity of recent urine into k 
; a flame coloured water, ſo common in fevers and in the ſcurvy. This tl 
| mixture, after ſtanding an hour or two, gathers a cloud reſembling what 
4 15 ſeen in the crude water of acute diſtempers ; with ſome oily matter on NP 
| the ſurface, like the ſcum which floats on ſeorbutic urine. | | b 
N The ſerum of blood depoſites, in putreſaction a ſediment reſembling 2 
| 
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The vegetable bitters are much ſtronger antiſeptics z not only pre- 
ſerving fleſh uncorrupted for a great length of time; but likewiſe 
in ſome degree recovering it, wheh putrid, to its original firmneſs 
and ſweetneſs. Vinous ſpirits, aromatic and warm ſubſtances, 
moſt of the diaphoretic drugs, and the acrid plants falſely called 
alcaleſcent, are alſo found to reſiſt putrefaction; and the abſorbent 
earths, to promote it, e N 


All animal ſubſtances, excluded from the air, and expoſed to a 
ſtrong fire, are reſolved into fetid 01.8, VOLATILE AlcA- 
LINE SALTS, and a black coAL, which, on the admiſſion of air, 
burns into white aſhes, perfectly void of ſaline matter. The ge- 
latinous parts yield a large quantity of volatile ſalt; the oily, only 
a ſmall one. The ſalts produced, by this treatment, from diffe- 
rent animal matters, are, when perfectly purified, in all their ſen- 
ſible qualities the ſame ; and agree in many reſpects with the fixt 
ſalts of vegetables; their principal difference from which is their 
volatility, : „„ 


SE CT. III. 
MINERALS. 


$ E products of the mineral kingdom may be divided inte 
earths, metals, oils and bitumen, ſalts and ſulphur. 


There are five kinds of mineral EAR T Hs, diſtin from one an- 
bother; alcaline, argillaceous, cryſtalline, gypſeous, and talky. 

The ALCALINE, ABSORBENT, or CALCAREOUS earths are 
eaſily diſtinguiſhable by their ſolubility in acid liquors : they diſſolve 
even in the weakeſt acids, and, in a proper quantity, deſtroy the 
acidity of the ſtrongeſt ; the other earths are not AR on by any 
kind of humid menſtruum. Fire makes a remarkable alteration in 
the quality of theſe earths ; not only reducing them, however hard 
and compact in their natural ſtate, into a calx, or friable ſubſtance; 
but at the ſame time rendering them extremely acrimonious and 

_ cauſtic, Water, poured on this calx, greatly abates its acrimony, 
diſſolves a part of it, and becomes impregnated with aſtringent and 
lithontriptic virtues, erroneouſly aſcribed to ſome of theſe earths in 
their natural ſtate, 233 

Ie moſt obvious character of the ARC IULAcEOVus earths is, 
that when moiſtened with water, they prove viſcid and ductile. 
They are affected by fire in a very different manner ſrom every 


other kind of earth ; acquiring from a moderate one a degree of 
Eb | | A 4 | hard- 


* 
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,ardnefs, which becomes greater and greater, in proportion to the 
vehemence and continuance of the heat. 3 . 
| The CRYSTALLINE earths are the hardeſt of all: they readily 
ſtrike fire with ſteel, and by this mark ſpecks or veins of them! may 
be diſcovered in maſſes of any of the others. In a ſtrong fire, they 
become friable ; but do not, like the alcaline earths, acquire any 
degree of acrimony. | mM: . ; 
The GvrskEous earths. are reduced by a moderate fire into a 
ſoft powder, which readily mingles with water into an uniform 
maſs, fomewhat ductile while moiſt, but quickly drying, and be- 
coming brittle. A ſtronger fire deprives the powder of this property, 
without occaſioning any other alteration. Sls 5 8 
_ The ral kv earths are generally of a fibrous or leafy texture; 
more or leſs pellucid, bright or glittering ; ſmooth and unctuous 
to the touch ; too flexible and elaſtic to be pulveriſed ; ſo ſoft as to 
be eaſily cut with a knife. The moſt intenſe degree of fire makes 
no farther alteration in them, than ſomewhat diminiſhing their 
flexibility, brightneſs, and unctuoſity. | . OT 
The particular bodies belonging to each of theſe claſſes differ 
among themſelves in external appearance, degree of hardneſs, &c. 
but not, as has been generally ſuppoſed, in their intrinſic qualities. 
However different the laminated or cryſtalliform ſelenitæ, the fi- 
brous earths improperly called Engliſb talc, and the granulated 7 
gypſa, or common plaſter of Paris ſtones, appear to the eye; pro © 
per experiments evince their ſimilarity. The fine ſoft chalk, the 
coarſer /ime-ſtones, the hard marbles, the tranſparent ſpars, the pe- 
triſied ſea ſhells of various figures, the earthy matter contained in 
waters, which ſeparating from them incruſtates the ſides of caverns, 
or hangs in icicles from the top, receiving from its different appear- 
ances different appellations; however ſtrongly ſome of them have 
been recommended for particular medicinal purpoſes ; are only dif- 
ferent forms of the alcaline earth, {imple pulveriſation depriving 
them of the ſuperficial characters by which they were diſtinguiſhed 
in the maſs. All the alcaline earths abſorb acidities in the firſt paſ- 
ſages ; the argillaceous ſoften acrimonious humors; whilſt the others 
diſcover none of the virtues which many have aſcribed to them, 
and prove injurious to the body rather than beneficial. | 
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__ MeraLric ſubſtances melt in the fire, without fuffering any 
alteration in their qualities if the air is perfectly excluded. If the 
air is admitted, they are all, except gold and ſilver, gradually con- 
verted into a powdery or friable calz ; which urged with a ſtronger 
heat, proves cither volatile, unfuſible, or runs into a vitreous maſs; - 
This, change of their obvious properties is generally accompanied” 
with a notable alteration in their medicinal virtues : thus quick- 
- | . | ſilver, 
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$1ver, which taken into the body in its crude ſtate, and undivided; * 
ſeems inactive; when calcined by fire proves a ſtrong emetie and 
cathartic, though taken even in ſmall doſes, and in ſmaller ones a 
powerful alterative in chronica diſorders; whilſt the regulus of 
antimony, on the other hand, is changed, by t the ſame treatment, 
from a high degree of virulence to a ſtate of inactivit p. 

The calces and glaſſes of metals recover their metallic form and 
qualities again, from the addition of any inflamitiable ſubſtance 
that does not contain mineral acid. 

All metallic bodies diſſolve in acids; ſome ar i particles 
acids, or compoſitions of them, others in all. Some likewiſe diſ- 
ſolve in alcaline liquors, as copper; and others, as lead, in ex- 

reſſed oils. Fuſed with a compoſition of ſulphur and fixt alca- 
fine: falt, they all (except zinc, a fubſtance little made uſe of) 
become ſoluble in water : Hence the preparation of the ſulphur ſo 
called, of antimony, and the kermes mineral, to be deſcribed in 
their place. 

All metallic ſubſtances, diflolved in faline liquors bre power- 
ful effects on the human body; though many of them are in their 
natural ſtate inactive: their activity is generally in proportion to 
the quantity of ſaline matter combined with them. Thus dend, 
which in its crude form has no ſenſible effect; when united with 
a ſmall portion of vegetable acid into ceruſſẽ, diſcovers a low degree 
3 of the ſtyptic and malignant quality, which it fo ſtrongly exerts 
3 when blended with a larger dae, of the lame 25 into what i is 9 
A called ſaccharum Jaturni. 4 


The mineral OILS, as petroleum, are not miſcible of Gentle + 
either with aqueous or ſpirituous liquors ; nor are they ſo eaſily | 
united therewith, by the mediation of other bodies, as the vegetable 

and animal oils. 'The coagulated mineral oils, or BITUMENS, 
2 | prove either totally diſſoluble in pure ſpirit, or give out to it their 
7 more ſubtile parts. The fluid oils are coagulated into the confiſtence 
3 and appearance of bitumen by the admixture of acid liquors.” 14255 


1 There are three kinds of Acips peculiar to the mineral kingdom 
the vitriolic, nitrous, and marine. All theſe are highly corrofive ; 
inſomuch as not to be ſafely touched, unleſs largely diluted, or mix- 
ed with ſuch ſubſtances as abate their corroſiveneſs. Mixed haſtily 
With vinous ſpirits, they raiſe a violent ebullition, attended with a 
Topigiis diſcharge of noxious fumes: by this addition, the acid is 
dulcified or obtunded. They efferveſce ſtrongly with alcaline 
falts, and form with them NEUTRAL ones, that is, ſuch as diſ- 
cover no marks either of an- acid, or alcaline quality. 

The vir RIOL Ie is the ſtrongeſt of all the acids, the moſt 


Ponderous of all known liquors. The ſkillful addition of a mi- 
| mute 
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nute portion of inflammable matter, deſtroys its acidity, and 
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changes it into a ſolid, inſipid concrete, the common sULPHUR 
of the ſhops. Combined with the mineral alcaline earths, it forms 
an inſipid and ſcarce diſſoluble cryſtalline maſs ; with fixt alcaline 
ſalts, a neutral ſalt likewiſe very difficultly ſoluble. With alcaline 
ſalts and earths duly prepared, it compoſes falts of eaſy ſolution ; 
the cathartic ſalt of Glauber, the bitter purging ſalt of mineral wa- 


ters, the auſtere aſtringent ſalt alum. | 


The Nr Rous acid is next in ſtrength to the vitriolic. Inflam- 
mable matters mixed with this acid, on being heated red, deflas 
grate, With fixt alcaline falts, it compoſes nitre ; with volatile al- 
calies, a volatile nitre, ſoluble in ſpirit of wine; with alcaline 
earths, a bitteriſh or acrid concrete, which deliquates in the air. 

The MARINE is the weakeſt of the mineral acids, but ſtronger 


than any of the vegetable. It unites with vinous ſpirits more diffi- 


cultly than any other acid. With fixt alcaline falts, it forms a neu- 
tral one, ſimilar to ſea ſalt; with alcaline earths, an highly pun- 


gent ſaline liquor, which either does not cryſtallize, or whoſe cryſ- 


tals deliquiate in the air. | 
It is remarkable of this acid, that though ſo much weaker than 


the two foregoing as to be eaſily expelled by either from alcaline 
ſalts and earths, it nevertheleſs diſlodges them from metallic ſub- 
ſtances; with which it has a much greater AFFINITY than any 


other acid. Hence corrofive ſublimate, though ſuppoſed to parti- 
cipate of all the three acids employed in its preparation, is found 


upon experiment to contain only the marine; which not only pre- 


cludes the action of the other two upon the mercury, but likewiſe 


expells them after they have been combined with it, 


The doctrine of the affinity of bodies is of very extenſive uſe in 
the chemical pharmacy: many of the officinal proceſſes are found- 


ed on it; and ſeveral ofthe prepazations turn out very different from 
what one unacquainted with this property of bodies would expect 


from the ingredients. We ſhall here therefore ſubjoin a table of 
the principal affinities obſerved in the pharmaceutical operations, 
formed chiefly upon that of Geoffroy. | 
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If the firſt wakes in any of the 88 bai 8 be — 
with another in the ſame feries, the addition of any of the inter- 
mediate bodies will diſunite them. Thus, if any acid is combined 
with a metallic ſubſtance, it will let go the metal to take up an al- 

caline earth, or volatile ſalt; and theſe again it will forſake, to 
unite with fixed alcalies. The uſes of this table, in many, of the 
capital operations of che preſent 83 „ wall W en 


bereaſter. 
En 


CHAPTER II. 
Of the pharmaceutical inſtruments. 


: DUrNaces, or inſtruments, for containing and applying fire, 
and regulating its power, are of different ſorts, according to 
the particular purpoſes which they are intended to anſwer. The parts 
common to them all are, a cavity for receiving the aſhes ; and an- 
Other above this, for the fuel, furniſhed with a grate. 


' otherwiſe called the furnace for OPEN FIRE. This is uſually made 


be eaſily moveable, or fixed in brickwork. 


Iron pot let into it at top: this is filled with ſand, in which the veſſel 
containing the ſubject is placed. A door is made in the forepart, 
above the grate, for admitting the fuel; and an aperture in the back 
part, near the top, by which the ſmoke is diſcharged into a flew or 
chimney. | : 


The ordinary MELTING FURNACE is likewiſe a hollow cylin- 
der, with a flew in the back part, like the preceeding ; but with- 
out a door : the fuel and veſſels are put in at the top, which is oc- 
caſionally covered with a tile or iron plate. There is alſo another 


ſort of melting furnace, with a door in the front, and a flew, or 
cChimney on the top. 


foregoing. In this, the ſmoke, with the flame, goes off at the 
farther end of a long narrow grate, in a ſpiral flew round the ſides 


common chimney. Ihe narrowneſs of the bottom of the ſtill ren- 
ders this conveyance of heat round its ſides neceſſary. 


The ATHANOR furnace, beſides a door for inſpecting the fire, 
&c. has another, in the oppoſite fide, opening into a large .flew, the 
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The moſt ſimple furnace is that for DECocTION and INFUSION, 
of an iron hoop five or fix inches deep, with a grate at the bottom 


like the common ſtoves, and either ſupported on feet, ſo as to 


The sAN D FURNACE is deeper than the foregoing, and has an 


The furnace for a copper $T1LL differs conſiderably from the 


of the {till ; at the uppermoſt part of which, it is diſcharged into a 


Ys Yan, ap „ „ 
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heat conveyed through which is applied tö warm a ſand bath, See. 
The body of the furnace is made of conſiderable height, for receiv- 
ing a large quantity of fuel at once : the top being cloſely covered, 


the fuel burns only in proportion as it falls down to the level of the, 
flew. By this means, a nearly equal heat may be kept up for a 


length of time without attendance. 


All the foregoing furnaces have a ſufficient ſupply of air, ſo ne- 


ceſſary to the ſupport of fire, through the door of the aſh-pit, with- 


out artificial impulſe- They are built upon this principle ; that the 
air which has ſerved to animate the fuel, being greatly heated and 
rarified by it, aſcends through the chimney, with a velocity propor- 
' tionable to its perpendicular height, and is replaced by a. conſtant 
ſucceſſion of freſh air from without. As the vehemence with which 

the fuel burns, and the degree of heat which it produces, are in 
proportion to the quantity and velocity of this current of air, it is 
evident, that the heat may be increaſed or diminiſhed at pleaſure, 
by increaſing or diminiſhing the height of the chimney, or its 
width by means of REGISTERS made in it for that purpoſe, or the 
apertures by which the air is admitted beneath the grate. Thoſe 


furnaces, in which the ftream of air, and conſequently the degree 


of heat, is very conſiderable, are called wIix p furnaces. 7 

Where a ſtrong degree of heat is requiſite, as in the fuſion of 
metals, &c. the veſſel containing the ſubject is placed in immediate 
contact with the burning fuel : this is called operating in a NAKED 
FIRE, Where a lefler heat is ſufficient, and the veſſel employed 
is either glaſs, or, the more tender kinds of earthen ware, certain 


media are interpoſed, to prevent the fire from acting with too great 


violence, and to-render the heat leſs fluctuating : theſe are called 
BALNEA or BATHS. Lk e 

Baths of dry ſubſtances, as sAN p, are in general far leſs conve- 
venient than thoſe- of WATER, or ather liquids : for the heat is 
equal in every part of the latter; whilſt in the former it is very un- 
equal, being conſiderably greateſt at the bottom, and diminiſhing 
from thence to the top. Nevertheleſs, as water is impatient of any 
great degree of heat, the uſe, of the ſand furnace becomes in many 
cafes neceſſary: the ſand made choice of, ſhould be a large coarſe- 


grained ſand, ſeparated from the finer parts by waſhing, and from 


little ſtones by the ſieve. 


Some proceſſes require to be performed with glaſs veſſels in a 


naked fire; For theſe purpoſes, veſſels made of the thinneſt glaſs 
ſhould be choſen; theſe bearing the fire, without cracking, much 
better than ſuch as are thicker and in appearance ſtronger. All 
glaſſes, os other veſſels that are apt to crack, muſt be cautiouſly 
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NEALED, that is ſlowly heated; and when the proceſs is finiſhed, 
as lowly cooled *. 1 We 
s a defence from the violence of the fire, and to prevent the 
ſudden contact of cold air on ſupplying freſh fuel, &c. the glaſs is 
to be coaTED over to the thickneſs of about half a crown, with 
Windſor loam ſoftened with water into a proper conſiſtence, and 
beat up with a little cut tow, hair, horſe-dung, or the like. Where 
Windfor. foam is not procurable, white clay, mixed with as much 
well waſhed ſand as will prevent its ſticking to the fingers, will 
Nr ; HS = : 2 
2 3 ſerves for lining the inſide of iron or copper fur- 
naces; which, without a defence of this kind, would ſoon be prey- 
ed upon, and ſcorified by the heat; as alſo, for ſecuring the junc- 
tures of the veſſels in the diſtillation of the volatile falts and ſpirits 
of animals: in the diſtillation of acid ſpirits, the matter may be 
moiſtened with a ſolution of fixt alcaline ſalt, inſtead of water. For 
moſt other purpoſes, a piece of wet bladder, or a paſte of flower 
and water, or of linſeed meal (that is, the cake, left after the ex- 
reſſion of oil of linſeed, ground into powder) are ſufficient lutes. 
Abe few ſimple lutes, here deſcribed, will be found to anſwer all 
the purpoſes of the various compoſitions recommended by authors. 


It would be needleſs to enter, here, into a particular detail of 
the pharmaceutical apparatus; as we ſhall have occaſion to men- 
tion the principal inſtruments, in ſpeaking of the ſeveral operations 
to which they are ſubſervient. In this place, we ſhalt only give 
the operator a few general cautions, with regard to the matter of 
the veſlels deſigned for containing the ſubject. 

Ihe common EARTHEN veſſels are of a porous texture; and 
hence are apt to imbibe a conſiderable quantity of certain liquors, 
particularly thoſe of the ſaline kind; ſome of which ſoon diſcover 
their penetrating the veſſel, by ſaline effloreſcences on the outſide. 
Such as are GLAZED, are liable to have their glazing corroded, eſ- 
pecially by the ſtronger acids. "Thoſe made of pure clay, without 
any admixture of ſand, &c. and called from their hardneſs and com- 
pactneſs s TONE WARE, are, in good meaſure, free from both 
theſe inconveniences. | | | 

IRon and COPPER veſſels are corroded by all acids; the latter, 

by volatile alcalies alto : hence burnt ſponge, whoſe virtues depend 


n 
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* Unlels where the vetfel is to be broken to get out the preparation, 

as in ſome ſublimations: in this caſe, it is more convenient to expoſe the 

hot glaſs ſuddenly to the cold air, which will foon occaſion it to crack; 

_ to endanger throwing don the ſublimed part among the feces by a 
W. = 


upon 


taſte, and ſometimes an emetic quality, by being barely pulverized 
in a copper or braſs mortar. | KY | 
GLass veſſels give no taint, and are not cprroded or acted 


CHAPTER III. 
O the Pbarmaceuti cal operations 7 
.'Sxcr. I. 
$OLUTION. 


COrLuTION is an intimate commixture of ſolid bodies with fluids 


into one ſeemingly homogene liquor, The diflolving fluid is 
called a MENSTRUUM or SOLVENT. TE 


The principal menſtrua made uſe of in pharmacy, are, watery 


 winous ſpirits, oils, acid, and alcaline liquors. 


Ware is the menſtruum of all ſalts, of vegetable gums, and 
of animal gellies. Of the firſt, it diſſolves only a determinate quan- 
tity, though of one kind of ſalt more than of another *; and being 
thus 8ATURATED, leaves any additional quantity of the ſame 
ſalt + untouched, It is never ſaturated with the two latter, but unites 
readily with any proportions of them , forming with different quan- 


1 * 9 


1 ———_— — 
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I Two ounces of water, aſſiſted by agitation, in moderately warm 
weather, diſſolve, of loaf ſugar, three ounces ; ſalt of tartar, above two 


- ounces ; of green vitriol, one ounce and one dram; of common ſalt, | 


fix drams and a ſcruple ; of nitre, five drams, two ſcruples, and a half ; 
of ſal ammoniac, five drams and two ſcruples ; of alum,” two drams and 
a ſcruple ; of borax, one dram and half a ſcruple. Grew'*s experiments 
on the ſolution of ſalts in water, chap. i. i | 


+ Water fully impregnated with one ſalt, ſo as to be able to bear no 


more of that kind, will ſtill take up a conſiderable portion of another. 
Thus two ounces of water, fully ſaturated with nitre, will ſtill diſſolve 
five drams of ſal ammgniac, without depoſiting any of the nitre. The 
ſame quantity of water ſaturated with common ſalt, will take up five 
drams of nitre ; and when it can bear no more of either of theſe, will 


fill diſſolve a dram of ſal ammoniac. See Grew's experiments on the folu- 
a 
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upon a ſmall portion of volatile alcaline falt, contracts 2 nauſeous — 


upon by any known ſubſtance ; theſe therefore, in ſuch operations 
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of making ſolutions, may nevertheleſs be ty 00 
them all except gold: the corroſive. ſublimate and We gau- 
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1 vitrialie_ acid eaſily diſſolves zinc, iron, and copper; and 
mr EY GIG moſt of the other - 
metals, 


ALCALINE * Ame bb Selens a and Gibbs 
Their power is greatly promoted by the addition of guicklime ; in- 
ſtances of which occur in the preparation of ſoap, and in the com- 
mon cauſtic. Thus acuated, they reduce —— 
chi Sy ²˙ ER EI e 


Solutions made in water, and in 1 of wine, e vir- 
tues of the body diſſolved;; whilſt oils generally ſheathe its activity); 
and acids and alcalies vary its quality. Hence watery and ſpiritu- 
ous liquors are the proper menſtrua of the een a 
table and animal matter s. 
M.oſt of the foregoing ae effected, * nike 
the menſtruum on the body to be diſſolved, and ſuffering. them to 
ſtand together, for ſome time, expoſed to a ſuitable warmth, A 
ſtrong heat is generally requiſite to enable oils and alcaline liquors 
| to perform their office: nor will acids act on ſome metallic bodies 
without its aſſiſtance. The action of watery and ſpirituous men- 
ſtrua is likewiſe expedited by a moderate heat; though the quan- 
tity, which they afterwards keep diſſolved, is not, as ſome ſuppoſe, 
by this means increaſed : all that heat occaſions theſe to take up, 
more than they would do in a longer time in the cold, will, when 
the heat ceaſes, fubfide again. 
The action of acids on the bodies which they diſſolve, is gene- 
Tally accompanied with heat, efferveſcence, and a copious diſ- 
of fumes. The fumes which ariſe during the diſſolution of 
ſome metals in the vitriolic acid; prove inflammable : hence in the 
preparation of the artificial vitriols of iron and zinc, the operator 
ought to be careful, eſpecially where the ſolution is made in a 
narrow-mouthed veſlel, left by he imprudent roar of a e e 


ann eee 


There is another ſpecies of ſolution, in which ws 2 ae 
the air is the menſtruum. Fixt alcaline ſalts, and thoſe of the neu- 
tral kind, compoſed of alcaline ſalts and the vegetable acids, or 
of alcaline earths and any acid except the vitriolic, and ſome me- 
tallic ſalts 3 on being expoſed, for ſome time, to a moiſt air; gra- 
dually attract its humidity, and, at length, become liquid. Some 
ſubſtances, not diſſoluble by the application of water in its groſſet 
form, as the butter of antimony, are eakily liqueſied by this flow 

— of the deren moiſture. This proceſs is terme ,ννu 
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＋ "HE ligwreagbich diffolve ad ſubſlances in their pure ſidte, 
J  ferve-likewiſe to extract them from admixtures of other mat- 
ter. Thus rectified ſpirit of wine, the menſtraum of eſſontial oils 
and reſins, takes up the virtues of the reſinous and oily vegetables; | 
as water does thoſe of the mucilaginous and ſaline; the inactive | 
earthy. parts remaining untouched-by both. Water extracts like- 
- wiſe from many plants, ſubſtances which by theinſelves it has little 
effect upon; even eſſential oils being, as we have formerly obſerv- | 
ed, rendered ſoluble in that fluid, by the admixtute of gummy ahd t 
 Galine matter, of which all vegetables participate in @ greater or leſs 1 
degree. Thus many of the aromatic plants, and all the bitters and 
3 n their virtues to this ane 
Extraction is performed, ons MACERATING the fabjeR ir in its ap- 
propriated menſtruum, in the cold; or D1GESTING or CIRCULA- 
- TING them, in a moderate warnnth ; or INFUSING-:the plant in 
the boiling liquor, and ſuffering them to ſtand till Ow cold; or 
- <ivally BOILING: them together for fome time. | 
The term digeſtion is ſometimes uſed: — wt in this 
_ eaſe the proceſs is directed to be performed without heat: where this 
- circumſtance is not expreſſed,” it always implies the uſe of oat, 
Circulation differs from.digeſtion only in. — 3 that the ſteam, in 
to which a part of the liquor is refolved by the heatz' is by means 
of a proper: diſpoſition of the veſſels, condenſed and conveyed back 
again upon the ſubject. Digeſtion is uſually performed in a marra; 
lor belthend) Florence flaſk,” or the like; either of which may be 
converted into a circulatory velſel, by inverting another into — 
mouth, and ſecuring the juncture with a piece of wet bladder; - 
ſingle matras, if its neck is very long and narrow, will anſwer te 
purpoſe as effectually zi the vapour cooling and condenſing before it 
can ariſe to the top: In a veſſeli of this ind, even even ſpirit of wine, 
the moſt volatile liquòr we know of, may be boiled without any 
conſiderable loſs: the uſe of;this-unſtrunent is like wiſe free from an 
 -{ncanventence,: which may, in ſome caſes, attend the other, of the 
aluppermoſt veſſel being burſt or throw off. As the dong necked 
Matraſſes, here recommendedz are difficultlyl filled or „ And 
| nevi ver yl dear z. along glafs pipe may be vetaſionally-lured to 
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Heat greatly expedites extraction; but by this means proves as 
2 in urious to ſoine ſubſtances, by occaſioning the menſtruum to take 
up their groſſer and more tmgrateful parts; as it is neceſſary for en- 
abling it to extract the virtues of others. Thus Peruvian bark, 
for inſtance, ithparts little: to aqueous" liquors, without a boiling 
heat; whilſt even a ſmall degree of warmth ous greatly. pr 75 
cial to the fine bitter of carduus benetlictus r this "plane; Wie 
ſuſed in boiling; or digeſted in ſenſibly hot water gives out 2 
ſeous taſte, ſo oſſenſive to the ſtomach as to promote 8 
yields to the cold element a 22715 ballanile 99 0 nee 
* OY of tlie pray 14515 202 10 JO b 250% 1918W 
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Fi 1 E FRE are „ diffurent. 1 oh. dandy or «jg 
4 quors from their feculencies, according as the liquor i 
more or leſs meine or the. eulen, matter of e or 85 
gravity. 2D 

Thin guide 2 depoſite their mots ponderous impurities, 
upon ſtanding at reſt for ſome time, in 4 cool place; and 4 then 


be DECANTED; or poured off clear, by inelining the veſſel; 
; + Glutinous, uncuous; or thick ſubſtances; are to be liquefied by 


a ſuitable heat; when the groſſer feculencies will fall to the bot 
tom; the' _ = to * turfaces to be eee or 


Wee r eee 


Where the :itmpurities 3 are er 6 bonde pus ih ſubſide | 
ly to the bottom, nor ſo light as to ariſe readily to the ſurface”; they 
may be ſeparated e by coLATURE through Arainers 
of linen, woollen or other cloth; and more perfectly by FAG TINA, | 


tod through 4 ſoft bibulous kind of paper made for this uſe; | 


The grey paper which covers pill-boxes as they come amt 7 


Abdadetles one of the beſt for this purpoſe: it does not eaſily break 


when wetted, or tinge the liquor which paſſes through it, which 


the reddiſh- ſort, called bm pupet, frequently does: The 7 
is ſupported dy a ſunnel, or piece of canyas fixed ma frame. When 
the funnel is uſed, it is convenient to put Ripe ſtraws or ſmall 


bz 0 flicks 


20 INTRODUCTION. 
ſticks between the paper and its ſides, to prevent the weight of the 
liquor from preſſing the paper ſo cloſe to it, as not to allow room 
for the fluid to tranſude. ' In ſome caſes a funnel. made of wire is 
put betwixt the paper and the glaſs funnel. } 41.4 


* 
* 


the pores of a filtre or à ſtrainer, are CLARIFIED by beating them 


up with the whites of eggs, which entangling the impure matter, 


ariſes with it to the ſurface: the mixture is to be gently boiled, till 
the ſcum begins to break, when the veſſel is to be removed from 
the fire, the cruſt taken off, and the liquor paſſed through a flannel 
K e vece ec 

Decantation, colature, and filtration, are applicable to moſt of 
the medicated liquors that ſtand in need of purification. Deſpuma- 
tion and clarification very rarely have place; ſince theſe, along 
with the impurities of the liquor, frequently ſeparate its medicinal 


parts. Thus, if the decoction of poppy heads, for making diaco- 


dium, be ſolicitouſly ſcummed or clarified (as ſome have been 


— 


accuſtomed to do) the medicine will loſe almoſt all that the pop- 
pies communicated, and inftead of a mild opiate, turn out little 
IV plain Tyrup of fapar, ß rand oe 

It may be proper to obſerve, that the common ſorts of filtering 
paper are apt to communicate a difagreeable flavour : and hence in 
filtering fine bitters, or other liquors, whoſe gratefulneſs is of pri- 


mary conſequence, the part which paſſes through firſt ought to be 


kept apart for inferior purpoſes, 
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VV faline ſubſfances, than it can retain when grown cold hence, 
on the abatement of the heat, a part of the ſalt ſeparates from the 


TATER, affſted by heat, diſſolves a larger proportion of 


menſtruum, and concretes at the ſides and bottom of the” veſſel. 


Theſe concretions, unleſs too haſtily formed by the fudden cooling 
of the liquor, or diſturbed in their coaleſcence by agitation, or other 
xe cauſes, prove tranſparent and of regular figures, reſembling in 
appearance the natural ſprig-RYVSTALIs. 

Salts, diffolved in a large quantity of water, may in like man- 


ner be recovered from it in their cryſtalline form, by boiling down 


the ſolution, til! ſo much of the fluid has exhaled, as that the re- 
mainder will be too little to keep the ſalt diſſolved when grown 
j | 25 | perfectly 


Glutinous and unctuous liquors, which do not eaſily paſs through 
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perfectly cold. It is cuſtomary to continue the evaporation, till 
At ſalt a diſpoſition to concrete. even from the hot, water, 
by forming a pellicle on that part which is leaft hot, viz, on the 
ſurface. If large, beautiful and perfectly figured cryſtals are requi- 
red, this point is ſomewhat too late: for if the ſalt thus begins to 

coaleſce. whilſt conſiderably, hot, on being removed ine, a cold 

| place: its particles will run too haſtily and irregularly togeth er the 
pellicls at the ſame time falling down through! the, liquor, and thus 
proving A farther Ane to the. regul "y. of. the ee 
tions 5 dg 15 

In order to pe — this — in n Pere the evaporation | 
muſt be gentle, and continued no longer than ſome drops of the 
liquor, let fall on a cold glaſs plate, diſcoyer cryſtalline filaments. 

hen this mark of ſufficient exhalation appears, the veſſel is to be 
immediately removed from the fire into a leſs warm, but not cold 
place, and covered with a cloth, to prevent the acceſs of cold Airs 
and conſequently the formation of a pellicle. 

All the alcaline falts ate excluded from this operation; ct Aca- 
lies never aſſuming a cryſtalline form; and the volatile ones eſcap- 
ing before the menſtruum exhales. Some even of the neutral kind, 
particularly thoſe of which certain metallic bodies ate the baſis, 
are ſo. ſtrongly retained by the aqueous fluid, as not to e 
appearance of cryſtallization, unleſs ſome other ſubſtance, be 200 
ed with which the water has a greater affinity. The table of 
nity ſhevyvs, that ſuch a ſubſtance is ſpirit of wine; by the prudent 
addition of which, theſe kinds of falts ſeparate freely from the. men- 
ſtruum, and form large and beautiful cryſtals, ſcarce obtainable by 
any other means. 

Ihe operator muſt be eaxeful-not. to add too much of the ſpi- 
rit ; left, inſtead of a gradual and regular cryſtallization, the baſis 
of the ſalt be haſtily. precipitated in a powdery form. One twen- 
tieth part of the weight of the liquor will in moſt caſes be a ſuffi- 
cients; and in ſome too large a quantity. - 
Different ſalts require ifferent quantities of water. to keep" | 
diſſolved : : and, WES if a mixture of two or more be diſſolved in 
this fluid, they will begin to ſeparate and cryſtallize at different 
periods of the evaporation, .. Upon this foundation, ſalts are freed, 
not only from ſuch impurities, as water is not capable of diſſolv- 
ing and carrying through the e of a Ae Wh, likewiſe from ad- 
mixtures of one ns „ : D 
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V this operation, bodies are recovered from their ſpluti 83 
H dor in a cryſtalline, but in a powdery form. The feparation 
is eſfeQcd by the addition of (üs eber luhltante, with which 

either the menſtruum, or the body diſſolved, have a greater affinity 
than they babe with one another. 
Precipitation, therefore, is of two kinds; one, where the ſub- 
ſtance ſuperadded- unites with the menſtruum, and occaſions that 
before diſſolved to be thrown down; the other, in which it unites 
with the diſſolved body, and falls along with it to the bottom. Of 
the firſt we have an example in the precipitation of ſulphur from 
. alcaline lixivia by the means of acids; of the ſecond, in the preci- 
v8 Pitation of mercury from aqua ſortis by ſea ſalt, or its cid. 
i} The ſubjeQts of this operation, as well thoſe which are capable of 
being precipitated as thoſe which precipitate them, will readily ap- 
pear from inſpection of the table of affinity. The manner of per- 
forming it is ſo ſimple, as not to ſtand in need of any particular di- 
rections; no more being required, than to add the precipitate by 
degrees, as long as it continues to occaſion any precipitation. 
When the whole of the powder has fallen, it is to be well EDUL- 
CORATED, that is, waſhed in ſeveral freſh. parcels of water,, and 
SATIRE im lain rar a as he je 
Where metals are employed as precipitants, as. n 
tion of martial vitriol from copper by the addition of freſh iron, 
they ought to be perfectly clean, and free from any ruſty or greaſy 
matter; otherwiſe they will not readily, if at all, diſſolve, and con- 
ſequently the precipitation will not ſucceed ; for the ſubſtance to be 
a] precipitated ſeparates only by the additional one diſſolving and tak- 
1 ing its place. The ſeparated powder, oftentimes, inſtead of fall- 
fl ing to the bottom, lodges upon the precipitant; from which it 
muſt be occaſionally ſhaken off, for reaſons ſufficiently obvious. 
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1 S is a third method of recovering ſolid bodies from their 
ſolutions, effected by the means of heat; which evaporating” 
the fluid part, that 1 is, forcing it off in ſteam, the matter which was 
diſſolved therein, is left behind i in its ſolid form. 3 4 
This proceſs is applicable to the ſolutions of all thoſe ubſtances | 
which are leſs volatile than the menſtruum, or which will not ex- 


hale by the heat requiſite for the evaporation of the fluid; as the 


ſolutions of fixt alcaline ſalts; of the gummy, gelatinous, and other 


inodorous parts of vegetables and animals in water; and of. many | 


10. 


reſinous and odorous ſubſtances in ſpirit of wine. 
Water extracts the virtues of ſundry fragrant aromati het, u- 

moſt as perfectly as rectiſed ſpirit of wine; but the aqueous infu- 

ſions are far from being equally ſuited to this proceſs,” with” thoſe / 

made in ſpirit ; water carrying off the whole odour and flavour of 

the ſubject, which that lighter" liquor leaves entire behind it. Thus ; 

a watery infuſion of mint, for inſtance, lofes in evaporation the 

ſmell, 9 and virtues of the herb; whilſt a tincture, 3 wo 


HZ 210 TH 


the mint. 1 | | | 
In evaporating ; ets kinds of ee 99 care "Ui be 


had, towards the end of the proceſs, that the heat be very dk ;/ 


otherwiſe the matter, as it grows thick, will burn to the veſlel, and 
contract a diſagreeable ſmell and tafte : this burnt flavour is called 

an empyreuma. The liquor ought to be ke gil ſtirring during the 
evaporation; otherwiſe a part of the matter Soncretes on the ſur- 

face expoſed to the air, and de a 222284 which impedes the 

farther evaporation * ot 
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* Farther direQions for — this aperatiin to the great ad- 
vantage, will be given . in the eat ports. | 
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IN the for BY t Auids are ratified | 
or bene is fuffered to exhale in the 3 1 5 | 

buſineſs of this is to collect and preſerye. Fi 5 iis rk . ga 
ſteam. is received in proper veſlels, luted to that in” which the ab- 
ject is contained, and being there cooled, , coidenſ 8 into a fluid 
form again. 5 £9: 86 

There are two kinds of F * the one, the more 65 
tile and volatile parts of liquors are elevated from the groſſer; z by 
the other, liquids, incorporated with fold bodies" are, forced 15 
from them by vehemence of fire. . 

To the firſt belong, the diſtillation of che pure in mhle i 
rit from vinous liquors; and of ſuch of the actiye rh of the 
as are capable of being extracted by 'boilir Eng or ſpirit, and at 

the ſame time of ariſing along with their 1 7 * 

As boiling water extracts or diſſolves the > eint ils Ge ge- 
tables, whilſt blended with the other principles of the ſubject, Ih 
out ſaturation" but imbibes only a determinate, and that à ſmall 
proportion of them in their pure ſtate ; as theſe oils are the only 
ſubſtances, naturally contained in vegetables, that prove totally vo- 
latile in that degree of heat; and as it is in them, that the virtues 
of aromatics, and the peculiar odour and flavour of alf plants re- 
ſide : it is evident, that water may be impreg nated, by oft ſtillation, 
with the more valuable parts of many vegetables: 3 4 this impreg- 
nation is limited, the oil ariſing in this proceſs pure from thoſe parts 
of the plant which before rendered it ſoluble in water without timi- 
tation; hence greateſt part of the oil ſeparates from the diſtilled 
aqueous liquor, and according to its greater or leſs gravity,” either | 
ſinks to the bottom, or ſwii®s on the ſurface: that cotifequently | 
infuſions and diſtilled waters are greatly different from one another: 
that the firſt may be rendered of any aſſignable degree” of ſtrength 
by pouring the Tiquor on freſh parcels of the fabje ect; but te 
the latter carmot 5 in Rke c improved b ebbvbaring,” or 
rediſtilling them from. frefh er wo . ma Sand nt. | 
As the oils” of many vegetables do not fredly difti Wich a Tefs 

beat, chan that in Fach water boils; as teckißed | irit of wine is 
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not ſuſceptible of this degree of hear A 2 feta 
rally diſſolves theſe oils in their pure ftate : it follows, that ſpirit 


elevates far leſs from vegetables than water; but that nevertheleſs 
T * te 5 


the diſtilled bi, 1 1 al * it . dane na diſ- 
ſolved, may, in ſome caſes, prove almoſt as ſtrong of the ſubject 
as the diſti ed water. H/ 2 a 
The apparatus made uſe of for diſtilling ſpirits, waters and oils, 
conſiſts of a = or edpper veſſel, e the ſubject, on 
2 is ny a large head with a fwan neck, The vapour, ariſing 
|, „is thence 18 6500 ed through a worm, or long ſpital 
in a, yellel. of cold water, called a refrigeratory 3 and 
gon „ runs down into a receiuer. In the ſecond 
ban of this this, work, we ſhall. give; ſome improvements in this appa- 
ratus r, particular pur ;. with directions for PORN the ee 
veral proceſſes to the greateſt nate. 


© The ſubjects, of the Wer Mind of 4Ailladon arm, oh aroks of * 
of vegetables pn 05 animals, the mineral acid ſpirits, and the metallic 
fluid which as they require a much ſtronger degree of 
heat to elevate them than the foregoing liquors can ſuſtain; ſo they 
| likewiſe condenſe. without ariſing ſo far from the action of the fire. 
The diſtillation of theſe, is performed in low glaſs veſſels, called 
from their neck being, hent to one ſide, retorts : to the farther em 
of the neck a receiver is luted, which ſtanding without the fur- 
nage, the vapours ſoon candenſe in it, without the uſe of a re- 
| frigeratory : nevertheleſs to. promote this effect, ſome are accuſtom-' 
ed, eſpecially in warm weather, to cool the receiver by occaſionally 
applying wet cloths to it, or keeping it partly e in a veſſel 
| of cold, water. 
I be vapours of ſome ſubſtances. are fo lluggiſh,. or ſtrongly re- 
| tained. hy. a fixt matter, as ſcarce. to axiſe even over the low neck of 
the retoxt. Theſe are moſt commodiouſſy diſtilled in ſtreight-neck- 
ed earthe veſſels. called Jong-necks, laid on their ſides, ſo that the 
1 alles. off laterally with little or no aſcent: a receiver is 
ited; to th er | of the neck without the furnace: in this manner, 
the id ſpirit | of vitriol is diſtilled. The matter which remains in 
the. retort or long neck, rere ieee, is r called 
caput mortuum. 15 ; «ih, 7 
ie tek Citations, 4 quantity of, elaſtie air is frequent- 
g nerated; Which, unleſs, an hs is. allowed it, blows off, or 
b REL ago the; receiver. The danger of this may in good meaſure be 
prevented by ſlowly raifing the fire; but.more effectually by leav- 
ing a ſmall hole in the luting, to be occaſionally opened or ſtopt 
with a wooden plug z or inſerting at the juncture an upright pipe 
of inch el 12 aas of che vapours 'of _ yn A 7 
may eſcape. j, ol i 5 753 s 
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20 INTRODUCTION: 


| thoſe Which flow ſpontaneouſly, or from, i 
: * dries, by a moderate warmth, 
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A $ all "Fg are volatile by. heat, and es capable of 


eing ſeparated, in moſt caſes, from fixed matters, by the 
foregoing proceſs; ſo various, ſolid bodies are ſubjeed to a ſimi- 
lar treatment. F luids are ſaid to itil, and ſolids. to Jublime; tho“ 
ſometimes both are obtained in one and the ſame operation. -If che 
ſubliming matter concretes into a maſs, it is ccm call l. Aa 


ſublimate; if into a powdery form, flowers. 


The fumes of ſolid bodies generally ariſe but a little way, and 
; adhere to that part of the veſſel where they concrete. Hence a 
receiver or condenſer is leſs neceſſary here than in the preceding 
operation; a ſingle veſſel, as a matras, or tall vial, or the like, 
being frequently ſufficient. The moſt commodious apparatus for 
the ſublimation of particular ſubſtances, and the moſt advantageous 
method of conducting the ſeveral proceſſes, wall: be eee in 
e. e by | D508 Sud 


SECT. ee 
EXPRESSION. 


T: N E preſs i is chiefly made uſe of for forcing out the juices of 
ſucculent herbs ng fruits; and the ne oils of the unc- 
tuous ſeeds and kernels. 2 

Tpbe harder fruits, as quinces, require to be. previo y well 
beat or ground; but herbs are to be only moderately bruiſed. The 
ſubje& is then included in a hair bag, and prefled betwixt wooden 
5 in Wo. common, e as een . 4 ice TR; _ 


or — * and the moro-tender: flowers have. -their e totally 
Ae by-the, violence of this operation 
The, juices, thus forcibly. preſſed out Trop plants, differ. from 

Thus, the POD 

dia 1 milky. liquor, 

into opium z whillt the Juice 


py heads, on being ſlightly wounded, vie 


T Rio20 uk A DR. „ 
50 by heh bs of a a dark green colour, mA far weaker vir- 
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The — & oils. is 1 ey in the ind * 
1 that of juices; only here, wy. Plates are ſubſtituted to the 


wooden ones there made uſe of. The ſubject i is well pounded, and 
included in 2 ſtrong 15 bag, bets üt 1 and the the plates of 
the preſs a hair cloth is interpoſed. ei s 


The infipid oils of all the unctuous "ſvads' 470 obtained, ies 
red, by this operation, if performed without' the uſe of beat which 
though it greatly promotes the extraction of the oil, at the ſame 
time impreſſes an ungrateful flavour, and increaſes its diſpoſition to 
grow rancid, Hence, though the preparers of theſe oils, for me- 

anical purpoſes, are accuſtomed to facilitate the proceſs, by 
warming the plates of the preſs ; yet this expedient muſt never. be 
had recourſe to, where the product is intended for medicmal uſe. 

The oils expreſſed from aromatic ſubſtances generally carry with 
them a portion of their eſſential oil: hence the ſmell and flavour 
of the expreſſed oils of nutmegs and mace. They are never found 
impregnated with any of the other qualities of the ſubject : oil of 
muſtard ſeed, for inſtance, is as ſoft and void of acrimony, a as that 
of almonds, the pungency of the muſtard remaining entire in the” 
Cake left after the expreſſion. | 


SECT. 3 
 EXSICCATION., 


H E R E are two general mee of: ne or 13 ying 
moiſt bodies: in the one, their humid parts are exhaled by 
heat; in the other, OL, are imbibed or forged oy ee rh 


ia Lame or he: air: Ae atenee of K 0 ntle etal heat 
, nevertheleſs, i in 57 5 be not only fa ſely, but advantage- 

ully © "had recoutſe to. a moderate fire, even the more ten- 
der flowers may be del in a little time, wirhöut any conſi- 
derable loſs, either of their odour or lively cal pf which- would, 
bath, be & eatly en or deſtroyed, by: a more fo” exficeation 
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int peg 1 00 We e plants i DW , particularly thöſe or che aecrid ki nd 
as had: ary ra, and arum, mY their Frtues b ile 
a g 1 0 carefully Ahern but far the f reat cr umber 


reta yrum paired,” oftentimes imp — 
| The $2 For regetable OCT may be ex ceated” hy 10 heat f 
de een „Where this is not ſufficient,” b 


» 


On de, jt 9 0 
deere wa he thinner” uices ent 

bled Nl ep e Mieten, and hen treated as 175 ws D- 
ing; RY ermed, INSPISSATION, or 'EVAPOI ATION, as 
been ike of already. The i en of Tome: plants, 48 arm 55 | 


bryony xoot, orris 2 ty, wud. cucumbers, vi "RE. ue fa 5 


ſtan 1 1 tome time into A thick part mich a i 
| 9 14 A In 1 5 one, which ſwiths' above i x l its 


t ky off, and the firſt exſiccated by a Sentfe'y warn th: Pre- 
pararions of th this kind have been ufually abi 'XCU1. "th: of 
the vil "cucumber, to be ſpoken 1 it e is the dhl ly * 
which practice now retains. | cops 5 
e bodies, mixed with water in to 4 Uh thick © conf ft ende, 
may. be 1 ly freed from the greateſt part c 19 7 by dropping. them 
on. A oy balk None, or ſome powdered chalk "reſted into 4 "Tmooth 
ma which readily imbibes their bumidity. Where the quantity | 
of Haid & large, as in the edulcoration of p mY wk d it L 28: E 
ſeparated by decantation or Wenden. e e d. 
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JMMINUTION; is the bare reduction of ſolid See bo 

mall particles or powder. The methods of effect ung this 

are yaziouss; according to the texture of the ſubjeR, * a 
Dry. friable. bodies, or. ſuch as are brittle OP not very ki rd, * and 
8 of, 85 with e h ones, Aare  ealily SULVERt 


1 


Very wehe R , and the roots of 4 tensesei 
texture, as gentlan, 1 require 2 ts mortar to. be 1 3 with 
a . ole « or a few . of oil to, be Occ 
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finer, powder, of the firſt from , and th 
ny rom n br age under the peftle. "Camphor is moſt commo- 


= --- att by rubbing it Wich alittle une. ſpirit of 


Fu 
Tough Tubfſtarices, as woods, the 2 100 0 8 And Kindns, | 
WW! ' cottvertteitly raped ; "he Ve bois 25 nur 
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INTRODUCTION. . «9 

The comminutien of the harder minerals, as calamine, cryſtal, 
Kot, &c. 18 greatly, 94 cilitated by, EXTINCTION ; 3 that is, by heat- 
ing them red hot, and quenching them in water: by e this 
proceſs. a few times, moſt of dhe hard ſtones de 7 pulve- ' 
rable. This proceſs, However, is not to be a lieg of the. q 
alcaline. or calcarepus ſtones ; leſt, inſtead of bei 5 | 
produce an acrimonious calx or lime. YT 5 

Metallic bodies, which reſiſt the ſtrokes of the elle, may be 
reduced into powders of à great degree of fineneſs, by ATT RITION 
upon a whetſtone : the ſtony matter is readily waſhed” off by Water, 
from the more. ponderous metallic powder. 

Some metals, as tin, though ſtrongly cohering in their natußkl 
ſtate, proye extremely brittle when heated, inſomuch as to be eaſily 
divided into imall particles by dextrous agitation. Hence the oſſi- 
cinal method of pulverizing tin, by melting it, and, at the inſtant 
of. its beginning to return into a ſtate of folidity, briſkly ſhaking it 
in a wooden box.” The comminution of metals, in this manner, 
is termed by the metallurgiſts GRANULATION. 

25 On a ſimilar principle, certain ſalts, as nitre, may be reduced 5 
into powder i in-large quantity, by diſſolving them in boiling water, 
ſetting the ſolution over a moderate fire, and keeping the ſalt con- 
ſtantly ſtirring during its exſiccation, ſo as to prevent its partieles, 
disjoined by the fluid, from reuniting together into larger maſſes. 

Powders are reduced to a great degree of fineneſs by TRITURA- 
TING or rubbing them, for a length of time, in a mortar. Such 
as are not diſſoluble in water, or injured by the admixture of that 
fluid, are moiſtened with it into the conſiſtence of a paſte, 8 
LEVIGA TED, or ground, on a flat, ſmooth marble or iron plate ; 
where a large enen is to be prepared at a time, in mills made 

for that uſe. © . 1 
Comminution, an one "br the mot ſimple operations It 
pharinacy, „ has, in mam) caſes, very conſiderable effects. The re- 
ſinous purgatives, when finely triturated, are more eaſily ſoluble in 
the animal fuld, and conſequently prove: mere cüthättie and les | 
ircitating, than in their" groſſer , Crude e Which 
when, reducer to a a fine ne powder, diſcovers F 
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vixti irtük, if k kevit Hon to a gre ee of ſubtili y proves: Dr wer- 
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'$6 INTRODVETION. 


their greater or leſs degree of tenuity.  Henen we ure furnithed 
with an excellent criterion of the fineneſs of certain powders, and 


2 method of ſeparating che more ſubtile parts from the: groſſer, 


diſtinguiſſied by the ee ELUTRIATION, or nee 


t e J. Yea 5 343 i 7b ©1193, 1 toms: 
. 22002 ie! 3; HH 185 Sl 5. 4-718 Bury 921 n Ich al. A. 
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Pio 18 the DP u of ſolid bodies tg, a 3 of fluidity 

3 Almoſt "ll natural ſubſtances,. the pure carths, and 


the wii parts of animals and vegetables excepted, melt in proper 
degrees of fire; ſome in a very gentle heat, whillt others reguice 
its utmoſt violence. I Ti "WOra? 
Turpentine, and other ſoft — * ane LIQUEFY,in,a 
gentle warmth ; wax, pitch, ſulphur, and the mineral bitumens, 
require a heat too great for the hand to ſupport, fixt alcaline 
ſalts, eommon ſalt, nitre, require a red, or Amel e hex. re 
MELT them; and glaſs, a full white — 5 
| Among metallic ſubſtances, tin, biſmuth, and To flow. long 
before ignition: antimeny. likewiſe melts before it is viſibly red 
hot, but not before the veſſel is conſiderably fo : the regulus of 
antimony demands a much ſtronger fire. Zinc begins to melt 
in a red heat; gold and ſilver require a low white heat; aper, 
'2 bright white heat; and i iron, an extreme white heat. 
One body, rendered fluid by heat, becomes ſometimes a = 
ſtruum for another, not fuſible of itſelf in the the ſame degree of 
fire. Thus red hot ſilver melts, on being thrown into melted lead 
- leſs hot than itſelf : and thus, if ſteel heated to whiteneſs, be taken 
out of ane ane "nd pots e roll of Aulghup; * ſulphur, 
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\iedie ines, elne Merci to be my ar meafure oo to their 
gravity. If theſe hypotheſes were juſt, it ſhould follow, that the mer- 
-carial preparations; by being finely - eomminuted, would loſe propor- 
tionably of their efficacy; and ſo indeed mbrentiuvadulcis,” for inſtance, 
bas been n to do. But experience ſhewsg that this ĩs far from de⸗ 
ing the eaſe and that comminution by no means leſſæns, but rather in- 
creaſes its power: when reduced to a great en ſubtility, it 2.25 
into the Habit, and operates, according to its quantity, as 
alterative or a fialogog je; whillt in a groſſer TE if is apt te 9 85 
1p mach arid © bowels; "ayer off by” rhe 5 ink 
moms e blog. al» Mel O DIUM 27 
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int ait kaueſying, Oecaſions, the bee 40; mat Witti it 3 heheb/the 
ferro ſulphure of the ſhops. 1 This. concrete, neverrhibleſ, 
remarkably imprdes the fuſion ef ſonie/ot . po A8 lend which 


When united With ſulphur; is Tearce't6 
moſt intenſe degree of cufnary fire: — the; wethdd,; deſcelbl 


in its place, of purifying zihe, a ſemimetal Which . has 
effect upon, from the lead fo frequently mixed with it. 
Sulphur Is the only u aum ale ud ce which mingles in AG 
with any metal. Earthy, ; Gln, = Vo like matters, even 
the calces and glaſſes prepated from metals thenlifelves, float di- 
ſtinct upon the ſurface, and fotm what is cilted ah oe 
/ Urofs! bete ehe quantiey of this is large In propurtion 
metal; it is moſt tcommodiouſſj ſepara ated by | | 
into à comic möôuld: the pure metal, 67 
mall in quafttity, otcupies a confiderable welp 
narrow part of the cone, and when congealed, 91 
from the ſeofizs by A hammer. The mould Mouſe" 
"greaſed," of father ſmoked, to 1 e the metal Poe 
auch throughty red af and heated, to prevent the" = 
ſometimes happens from the ſudden. "contact bf 1 
with _moilh, bodies. 3 
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*. <aleitiatich? is under oo che reduction bos ſolid id lege by 
D che means of fite, from à coherent to a ee ſtate,” 2 
companied with 2 change of their quality; ; in which!” Kſtr reſpect X 
"this: proceſs differs from comminution. R 

To this head belong, the burning br e . animal 
matters, otherwiſe called usrIioN, INCINERATION, or CONCRE- 


SY „„ 


MATION 3 and the change of metals into a powder, which in the 
ah either does t. melt, or r. that i if Kurs runs into 
— Gi 50; WE TII'FE" 18 
The. metals. which melt lden ienition,, are e calcined by keep- 
ing them in fuſion for ſome time. | The free admiflion of air is 
eflentially neceſſary to to the ſucceſs of this operation; and hence, 
when the ſurface! of the metal appears covered with calx, this, 
muſt be taken off, or raked to one ſide; otherwiſe, the temind⸗ 
Er, excluded fend the air, will not undergo. the change. inten- 
ded, If any cal, or other i inflammable matter that does not con- 
tain a mineral acid, be ſuffered to fall into. the the Rl the effect 


A Ex- 


erfecthy melted hy che - 
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of the metal as is already calcined, will be REVIVED. Of n 
that is, it will return into its metallic form a 


With a much leſs heat than is ſufficient to make them flow. 


From the air. Gold and ver are nok calcingble, m of 


weight of the calx proves greater than that of the metal employed. 
The antimonial regulus gains about one eleventh part of its 
weight; Zinc, ſometimes one — tin, above one ſixth; 2 
Lead, in its converſion into minium, "oftentimes one fourth, 

The calcination of metallic bodies (gold, ſilver, and mercury * 
 eepted ) is greatly promoted by nitre. This ſalt, expoſed to the 
fire in conjunction with any inflammable ſubſtances, extricates 
their inflammable matter, and burſts with it into flame, accompa- 
nied with a hiſſing noiſe : this en ene . DErra- 
GRATION or DETONATION. Bot + ' 7 
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expedted from this. operation will not he produced, and ſuch part 5 
Thoſe metals which require a ſtrong fire to melt i in, leine 
Hence the burning or .sCoRIFICAT1ON of ſuch iron or copper 

veſſels, as are Jong expoſed to a conſiderable fire without — 8 


In calcination, the metals viſibly emit fumes; nevertheleſs, ths f 
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weights are made uſe of four grains. The Averdupois poung 
| in this country; one in | is divided into fixteen ounces ; and 
| =. a of gold the ounce into ſixteen parts, call 
and filver ; the other for almoſt all drams. 3 
goods beſides. The firſt we call The pound of the London and 
* the latter Averdupois weight. | Edinburgh diſpenſatories (which is 
Ihe goldſmiths divide the Troy the only one made uſe of in this 
pound into twelve ounces; the | work) is that of the goldfmiths, di- 
ounce into twenty penny weights; vided in the following manner: Va 
ĨƷᷓbie Pound ) Twelve ounces, 
„„ Ounce Beg .: Jeight drams. | * C 
Ik̃he Dram ( PP three ſcruples. 2 
. I be Scruplfe) _ | Ctwenty grains. 
3 | I be Grain is equal to the goldſmiths gram. F 
The medical or Troy pound is have occaſioned, great confuſion in 
leſs than the Averdupois, but the the practice of pharmacy. As th 


i 


dram ſomewhat leſs than 28. 


punce, and the dam greater. The | druggiſts and grocers fell. by the 
Troy poand contains 5760 grains; Averdupois weight, the apotheca- 
the Averdupois 7000 grains: The | ries have not in general kept an, 
'Troy - ounce contains 480 grains; weights adjuſted to the Troy pound 
the Averdupois only 437: The greater than two drams, uſing for 
- : |meays, it is apparent that in al, 


Troy dram 60; the Averdupois all above Averdupois. By 7 5 


T heſe differences in 
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2 The Engliſh Diſpenſatory improved. 
are preſcribed ſome by pounds and the preſent, if compounded by the 
others by ounces, they are taken in averdupois weight, contain about 

| &-wrong proportion to each other: one ſixth leſs quickſilver than: if 

And the ſame happens when any are made, as they ought to be, by the 

directed in leſſer denominations than Troy. This error prevailed ſo far 

- the ounce, as theſe ſubdiviſions, as to be received in ſome former 
uſed by the apothecaries, are made editions of the London Pharmaco- 

to a different ounce. The mercu- peœia itſelf ; but is now happily re- 
rial plaſter of the late Pharmaco- moved. EK 5 


pceia, and the mercurial cerate of — 1 
' * T7 2 — ” . #7 T W 1 > & 5 " * N | F be . 4 
ien 
The meaſures employed with us in pharmacy are the common wine 
| A gallon 7 | Ceight pints (ibre) * 
The pint þ contains 4 fixteen ounces. © © 
The ounce eight drams. 


PET ſpoonful is underſtood in burgh, half an ounce weight in 
the London diſpenſatory the mea- ſyrüps, and three drams in diſtilled 
ſure of half an ounce ; in the Edin- waters. 9 


Table of the weight. of different liquids. 
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ounce | dram | 

25 | A pint weighs ſmeaſureſmeaſu ( 
S i weighs weighs 

4 * © 2 2 2 1 : "i f \ 
* Re 4 ene. ( 
Og of Witrio!!k 1 28 6 27 13727] 858+] 107 F 
Spirit of Nitte 120 3 1m, 9787/0 611] 77+. E 
Aqua fortis 19 6 23= 9503] 594—]| 74+ | 0 
ö Spirit of Salt 117 4 36= 846] 527+ 66— C 

| { Diſtilled Vinegar —_ - F 15.5 3ozz 17530] 471 59—| 
argen bn A ; 15 3 11= 7391} 462— 58— i 
Fixt Salts deliquiated in the air [21 0 o 10080]. 680 3 
Soap Leys of the London Diſpenſ- 16 o o= 7680 480 60 H 
Spirit of Sal Ammoniac 4 59S 6959 435— 54+ I 
Highly dephlegmated Spirit of Wine 12 4 30 6030| 377— 45— L 
{Common rectified Spirit of Wine | 13/1 31= 6331] 396— 49 L 
roof Spirit I 3 6 55 == 6655 416—| 52— L. 
IEinſeed Oi! 114 1 33 = 68130 426— 53＋ M 

n 113 7 132= 6673 5 52+] 
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Abb wood 10 7 
Alu. 

Amber, pellucid. 
Ambergris 
Antimon 


Glaſs 
Regulus 
Balſam of Tolu « 
Bezoar, Occidental. 
Oriental 
Biſmuth 
Borax 
Box wood 
Calamine | 
Campeachy — 
Camphor 
nas 
China root 
Cinnabar of Antimony 
Th Factitious 
Copper 


—_ 7 calcined | 
Coral, red, 

'- .+20,, whe 
Crabs eyes 
Fir 
Frankincenſe 
GCC. 
Guaiacum Wood 

Bark 
Reſin 

9 Arabic 
Tragacanth 
Hæmatites 
Ichthyocolla 
Iron | 
Lapis Lazuli 
Lead | 

| Litharge of Gold 

Silver 

Maſtich wood 
Mercury 
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HY, able' *. the Hue gravity of 4 4 Hermmt oli 4 
15177 Mercury ſublimate corroſive 8,000. 


14738 Yellow emetie 8,235 
Merc. dulcis, ſublimed twice 12,3 | 
1,400 »Ü¶² s 1 ; thrice my | 
| 44000 ,,--; . four times 8,234 
4,500 13 of Pearl 2,4860 
Wee Neg | 8 2 N 9 fa 1 
9005 022 ritic tone of 2, 894 
| „8906 Mz 0, Wood 3 15,200 
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CHAPTER I. 


Diſtribution of Simples according to their medical virtues. 11 


HE whole materia me- 

dica is reducible under the 

. three diſtinctions of alte- 
ratives, evacuants, and reſtoratives. 
The firſt comprehends all that has 
any power to alter the conſtitution, 
without ſenſibly increaſing or di- 
miniſhing any of the natural eva- 
cuations. The ſecond, whatever 
viſibly promotes thoſe diſcharges. 
And the laſt, all that contributes to 
leſſen them, and make the increaſe 


greater than the waſte. . But as 


theſe denominations afe ſomewhat 
too general, we have broke them 


into ſubdiviſions ; although, for the ; 


A 


farther into different claſſes, under 
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greater convenience upon other ac- 
counts, beſt ſuiting our own ſcheme, 
ſuch ſubdiviſions fall not exactix 
under thoſe reſpective heads. The 
firft, third, fourth, and eleventh 
ſections, include what belongs to 
alteratives: The fifth, ſixth, ſe- 
venth, eighth, and ninth, what comes 
under evacuants: And to the laſt 
belong the ſecond and tenth. And 
as even theſe divifions are ſome of 
them too general, we haye found 
it convenient to diſtinguiſh "thent 
more reſtrained denominationnssæ. 
In this part, ſome authors {i 

| | to 
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to have taken a great deal of pains, 
though not to any great purpoſe. 
The method here made of, is 


| the neareſt to that of 2 


any that have gone before; as to 
the general denominations the ſim- 
ples are ranged under : Although 
in his diviſion of alteratives into 
primary and ſecundary, wherein he 
imitates Schroder, and is afterwards 


copied by Etmuller, we have not 


followed his example ; becauſe the 
grounds of ſuch a diſtinction are 
too triffing to deſerve the trouble. 
Too contracted a diſtribution occa- 
ſions the ſame ſimple, in ſome re- 
ſpecs, to be placed -under every 

and too large a one multi- 


XII. Topics. 


and troubleſome: for there is al- 
moſt no end in the ſubdiviſions 
ſome make; and were all the ap- 


pellations, continued in medicine, 


to have ſome ſhare in the diſtribu- 
tion of the materia medica, there 
would hardly be a ſimple for each. 
In this matter therefore a mean is 
here endeavoured, between the ob- 
ſcurity of too great a conciſeneſs, 
and the perplexity of too many ſub- 
diviſions: ſo that though a ſimple 
in many places might, upon ſome 
account or other, he reckoned in 


another ſection or claſs; yet it is 


expected it will be commonly found. 
that where it ſtands it has the moſt 
right, by reaſon of its woſt predo · a 


plies hard terms, and occaſions fo minant quality. 
many breaks, as are both tedious 
Metbod of ſimples. 
I. Vegetables. 
II. Animals. 
| III. Minerals. 
. Cardiacs and 88 ED 
I. Nervous Simples. $ Carminatives. 
7 3. Hyſterics. 
1 235 n 1. Agglutinants. 
II. Strengtheners. br Aſtringents. 
| | 3. Abſorbents. 
III. Stomachics. 5 
| gs rant ma 
' : 2. Reftoratives. 
IV. Balſamics. — — 3. Vulneraries. | 
Ft 3 ; 4. Detergents! 
V. Diuretics. | | 
VI. Diaphoretics. 
VII. Emetics. * 2 
| | atives, or milder. 
VIII. Cathartics. | £8 N or ſtronger... 
IX. Sternutatories. 
- X. Narcotics. 
XI. Coolers. ns | 
SS not 8 T" 1, Repellents: 
3 2. Suppuratives. 


53. Detergents. 
4. Cauſtics, | 
XII Simples 
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XIII. Simples omitted, or not re- 
ducible under the foregoing heads. 
XIV. Of Waters. 4 2 

XV. Of Metals. 

XVI. Of Salts. 


— 


"THIS term is very compre- 
bf henſive, and may take in all 


thoſe parts of the materia medica 


by which the nerves are affected : 
but here it is uſed in a more re- 
ſtrained ſenſe, and is to be under- 
ſtood only of thoſe things which 
have an immediate effect upon the 


ſpirits, or which contribute to ac- 


celerate and enliven the motion of 
the ſolids; ſo that the ſenſations 


1 * 


The reaſon why theſe are placed 


together, is both trom the diffi- 


culty of making any material di- 
ſtinction, and from the affinity of 
thoſe ſimples which are generally 
ranged under theſe two denomina- 
tions. What in a proper ſenſe is 


a cordial, muſt be alſo a cephalic, 


as the head hath the principal ſhare 
in agreeable, ſenſations. And in- 
deed in ſome reſpects, whatſoever 
is grateful and ſerviceable to the 
nerves, in any part, may be termed 
cephalic, ſince in the head is their 


origin; whereby, as it partakes of 


their uneaſineſſes at a diſtance, ſo it 
alſo very agreeably ſy mpathizes in 
their releaſement therefrom. 
There are medicines indeed, both 
ſimple and compound, ' preſcribed 
properly for diſtempers of the head, 
from the operation of which nothing 
ariſes ſtrictly to. denominate them 
cordial, but they rather have the 
contrary effect; ſince, for the pre 


Ar 
| Of Nervous Simples. 


at the head, ſtomach, or heart, 
become forthwith much more light- 
ſome and agreeable than before. 
Whatſoever anſwers this end, paſſes 
commonly under the appellations 
of cephalic and cardiac; and there- 
fore we ſhall join thoſe together, in 
explaining the manner by which 
ſuch ſimples operate, as come un- 
der theſe general terms. 


| Claſs 1. Of Cardiacs and Cephalics. 


ſent eſpecially, they depreſs the 
ſpirits : ſuch are cathartics and other 
evacuants. As the head 1s the bet- 


ter from them only ſecondarily, or : 


by accident ; they cannot come un- 
der the denomination of cephalics, 
as we here uſe the word. And as 
the ſame difference may occur in 


- 


other things, the whole claſs of 


detergent balſamics being acciden- 


tally diuretics; ſo it is moſt proper 
to keep to thoſe general terms, ac- 


cording to their tirſt and chief in- 

nien,. 4 
Whatſoever raiſes the ſpirits, and 

gives ſudden ftrength and chearful- 


neſs, is termed cardiac or cordial, - 


as comforting the heart. To un- 


derſtand the operation of which up- 


on an human body, it is neceſſary 
firſt to conſider, that a languor or 
faintneſs muſt either be the conſe- 


quence of too much exerciſe, too 


long watehing, or too great a hurry 
of the animal functions, as * _ 
4 d m- 
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diſtempers; all which ſo far waſte 
or diſſipate the nervous fluid, or 
animal ſpirits, that the ſolids can- 
not repeat, with wonted vigour, 
their neceſſary motions. Or ſuch 
depreſſion muſt ariſe from an ob- 
ſtruction of ſome natural evacua- 
tion; and this is generally that of 
perſpiration, from external cold; 


which lays a load upon the conſti- 


tution, and produces the ſame ſen- 
ſation, as a diminution of ſtrength 
would do, when the uſual weight 
remained. | | 
In both theſe caſes, the manner 
by which a cordial acts, is the ſame ; 
ſince it muſt produce its effects by 


adding to the ſpringineſs and force 


of the fibres. This change is moſt 
remarkably occaſioned by ſpirits or 
ſpirituous liquors ; the more ſpiri- 
tuous any thing 15, which enters in- 
to the ſtomach, the ſooner a per- 
fon feels its cordial effects. For 


that increaſe of vigour which a man 


obtains from common food, al- 

though it is the moſt natural and 
durable, is not ſudden enough to 
procure the inſtruments thereof the 
appellation of cordials ; fince they 
muſt paſs through ſeveral commi- 
nutions or digeſtions, and be a long 
time ere they arrive to ſuch a fine- 
neſs, as renders them diſpenſible to 
the nerves: whereas a ſpirituous 
ſubſtance is ſo fine and ſubtile in all 
its parts before it is taken, that it 
ſeems to enter or ſoak into the 
nerves as ſoon as it touches them; 
whereupon their vibrations are in- 
vigorated, and all ſenſe of faintneſs 
is removed. And upon the ſame 
account it is, that volatiles affect 
the noſe; being ſo extremely ſub- 
tile, as to penetrate the olfactory 
nerves as ſoon as they come at 
them. And thus it is, that the ef- 


fluvia or ſteams of flowers, fruits, 


and all things deemed cordial, ope- 
rate upon the organs of ſmelling. 
By the ſame means we may eaſily 
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to wear out ſu 


conceive how all thoſe things affect - 
the body, which are ranged in the 
following claſs. For by the pun- 
gency of ſuch ſubſtances, both up- 
on the taſte and ſmell, it is mani- 
feſt they are ſtocked with many 
ſubtile parts, which by their fine- 
neſs, when diſſolved by digeſtion, 
and mixed with the animal fluids, 


are moſt fit to enter into the ſlen- 


dereſt fibres, and recruit that waſte 
their continual motions make of 
their neceſſary moiſture. Thus all 
aromatics and ſweet - flavoured in- 
gredients have a title to this rank; 
and more or leſs conduce to this 
end, in proportion to the ſubtility 
and volatility of their component 
parts. And thus when we ſay, 
ſuch a thing comforts the heart, 
ſtrengthens the brain, or is a ce- 
phalic; we underſtand, that it is 
ſuitable to make a part of the nex- 
vous fluid, and maintain the due 
vigour and motion of the ſolids. 
As a conſtitution becomes weak by 
age, artificial helps (by which we 
underſtand all that is uſed as medi- 
cine) are more and more needful: 
for when the digeſtive faculties grow 
languid, and are not able to furniſſi 
a due ſupply from uſual diet, for 
the waſtes that are daily made in 
the animal œconomy, then theſe 
auxiliaries are the more wanted. 
And whatſoever means, at any 
time, occaſion a diſtemperature in 
this fluid, ſuch aſſiſtances as come 
under this denomination ar neceſ- 
ſary; they Deng fitted by degrees 
undue mixtures, 
and invigorate the whole nervous 
ſyſtem, by a new ſupply of ſpirits. 
' Upon another account likewiſe 
it is, that ſeveral ſubſtances come 
into this claſs, beſides thoſe that 
ſupply the deficiency of the animal 
ſpirits ; and theſe are ſuch as have 
a deterſive quality, joined with ſuch 
a ſtimulus, that although they are 
too fine to be perceptible any ** 


Sect. 1. 
elſe, yet when they enter into the 
ſmall fibres, by their little vellica- 
tions, they excite their vibrations, 
and prevent any uſeleſs matter from 
lodging in their interſtices, and clog- 


ging their motions. This quality, 
when it is in groſſer bodies, paſſes 


under other denominations; and 
may prove a vulnerary, diuretic, 
or the like; according to the dif- 
ferent texture of the ſubſtances 


Folia | Herbs or Leaves of 
Aſclepiadi? Swallaw-wort 
Betonice Betony 
Camphorate Stinking Ground- 
,77\ £2 om 
Cheiri Wall- flower 
Eupbragia Eyebright 
Majoranæ Marjoram 
Malabathri Indian Leaf 
Mari Syriaci Marum Syriacum 
Origani Origanum 
Koris Solis Sun-dew 
Salvie Sage 
Scenanthi . Camels Hay _ 
Serpylli Mother-thyme 
Thymi - 'Thyme 
Flores Flowers of 
Anthos Roſemary 
Aurantiorum Oranges 
Caryophyllorum Cloves 
Faſmini jeſſamy 
Lavendulæ Lavender 
Lilii convallium Lillies of the 
2 Valley 
Pæoniæ Pion | 
RoſarumDamaſ- Damask Roſes 
cenarum 
Stæchados French Lavender 
 Tilie Lime 
Semina Seeds of 
Sinapios Muſtard | 
Thlaſpios Treacle-muſtard 
Frudus Fruits 
Anacardia Anacardium 
Banilia | Vanelloes 
C eraſa nigra Black C herries . 
22 Coffer 
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/ Nervous Simple. 


wherein it reſides. There are like- 


which the nerves are frequently 


very apt to be affected. i 


P*: 


11 


wiſe under this head, dryers, or 
abſorbents; by "reaſon they pre- 
vent thoſe ſuperfluous moiſtures, 


overcharged with, and occaſion 
rheums, with many other inconve- 
niencies attending the glands; par- 
ticularly about the head, where 
they are large and numerous, and 
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Cubebæ Cubebs 0 
Nuces Moſchate Nutmegs 
Piper nigrum Black Pepper 
Pimento Jamaica Pepper 
Peruvianum Peruvian _ = 
Ligna Wood | 
Alces Aloes [ 
Rhodii Rhodium | 
 Cortices + Barks | 
Macis Mace 5 
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Zinxiberis Ginger 
Animalia Animals 
Cranium huma- Human Skull 
num : | 5 | 
Kermes _ Rermes 2 
Moſchus Musk ö | 


Stercus anſeris Gooſe dung 
Stercus pavonis Peacocks dung 
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Claſs 2. Of Carminatives. 


| Theſe have a place among the 
nervous ſimples, by reaſon the 


nervous parts are frequently under 


great diſorders from flatus's, or 
wind pent up 


muſt be reckoned of great ſervice 

to thoſe parts. „„ 
This term does not appear to 
carry in it any thing expreſſive of 


the medicinal efficacies of thoſe 


fimples which paſs under its deno- 
mination. It probably had its riſe, 
as thus applied, when medicine 
was too much in the hands of 
thoſe jugglers, who, for want of a 
true knowledge in their profeſſion, 
brought religion into their party ; 
and what through their ignorance 
they were not able to do by ratio- 
nal preſcription, and the uſe of 
proper medicines, they pretended 
to effect by invocation and their 
intereſt with heaven. Which cant 
being generally, for the ſurprize 
fake, couch'd in ſome fhort verſes ; 
the word carmen, which fignifies a 
verſe, was made alſo to mean an 
inchantment : which as it was a 
very good cover for their igno- 
rance, as well as their knavery, 
was frequently made uſe of to ſa- 
tisfy the people of the operation of 


a medicine they could not account 


for. And as thoſe medicines, now 
under this name, are of quick effi- 
cacy; and the conſequences there- 
of, in many inſtances, very great 
and ſurprizing ; and the moſt vio- 
lent pains, ſometimes ariſing from 
pent up wind, immediately ceaſing 
upon its diſperſion: for theſe rea- 
ſons, I ſay, ſuch medicines as give 
relief in this caſe, are more parti- 
cularly termed carminatives, as if 


3 : they cured by inchantment ; the 


complaint removed by them being 


: : and therefore what 
diſſipates and expels ſuch vapours 


ſo ſudden, that the ordinary means 


of the operation of a natural cauſe, 
were not eaſily imagined to take 
place ſo ſoon. +. 5 

But howſoever this term 


into the profeſſion, common uſe has 


ſufficiently determined its meaning; 
ſo that every one underſtands by it 
ſuch things as conduce to expel 
wind. How they-do ſo, may be 
conceived, when we conſider that 
all the parts of the body are per- 
ſpirable SanQorius, in his Medi- 
cina Statſca, determines all we call 
wind in the bowels, to be ſuch 
perſpirable matter as makes its e- 
icape through the coats of the ſto- 
mach and inteſtines. Between the 
ſeveral membranes, likewiſe, of the 
muſcular parts may fuch matter 
break out, and lodge for ſome time. 
Now whatſoever will rarify and 
render ſuch collections of vapours 
thinner, muſt conduce to their ut- 
ter difcharge out of the body ; and 
conſequently remove thoſe uneaſi- 
neſſes, which ariſe from their de- 
tention. And as all thoſe things in 
medicine which paſs under this de- 
nomination, are warm, and conſiſt 


of very light ſubtile parts, it is 


eaſy to conceive how a mixture of 
ſuch particles may agitate and rarify 
thoſe flatulencies, fo as to facilitate 
their expulſion : and eſpecially when 
we conſider what a help to promote 
this end thoſe grateful ſenſations 
may be, which ſuch medicines give 
to the fibres; which cannot but in- 
vigorate their tonic undulations fo 


much, that, by degrees, the ob- 


ſtructed wind is diſlodged, and at 
laſt quite expelled. But if the ob- 
ſtruction is not great, as it ſeldom 
is in the bowels, by reaſon of thge 
large vent both upwards and down- 
wards, the rarefaction and Ty 


gect. T1. 
of the wind upon adi ſuch a me- 
dicine is often wan quick and 


ſudden. 
All the things under this claſs, 


being warm and diſcuſſive, are 


much uſed in the compoſiti 
cathartics, of the rougher ſort eſ- 


e For the irritation occa- 


Folia 1 e of | Dauci fatorftris Wild Carrot 

Sint Angelica Fanal. Fennel! 

f — Camomile Grana Paradifi Grains of bande 
 Fexiculi ' Fennel + Cardamomum ' Cardamonms | 

Leviftici '' Lovage . 2 baccæ Bay. berries 'v art 

> Semina Seeds of Radix | Root of 

Anethi Dill! lle ; 3 b 4:14 

Anift Aniſe 8 r Seni 

Carui , Caraway " Suimakis Animals 

Coriandri Coriander e. unn, 

Cymini 3 Cammin | r in 40-5 


Uterines ; for we ſhall here include, 
not only all that are called Hyſterics 


by the writers in phyſic ; but alſo. 


ſuch ſimples as are accounted ſer- 


viceable in menſtrual obſtructions: 
for ſuch diſorders bring on a great 


many ſymptoms which are always 


reckoned hyfterical ; and conſe- 


quently, the means of removing 
them juſtly come into this claſs. 

All of this kind are very re- 
markable for their ſtrong ſcent ; 


and have been by ſome diſtinguiſhed | 
into odoriferous and fetid medi- 


cines. But of the former, ſuch as 


muſk, ambergreaſe, and the like, 


there are ſo extremely few conſtitu- 
tions with which they will agree, 
that we have refuſed moſt of them 
a place here; and ranked them in 
che firſt claſs of this ſection. | 
Diſorders of the womb, all which 
come-under the name of hyſterical 
affections, ariſe from too — 


Nervous Simples. 
ſioned by thoſe, would be ſtaroe 
tolerable without the mitigation of 


ſuch grateful ingredients. Many 
likewiſe of this ſortment are in the 


Tn, i 


compoſitions of diſcuſſive topics, as 


tions of they warm, rarify, andattenuare the 
een — 155255 2 IB * N 
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Class 3. of 22 n „ 


What we 4 ler this a ; 
may perhaps be more properly ſtyled 


or „fen too 9 ſenſations. The 
former proceed from that irritation 


of the nerves, which the make and 


ſecretion of thoſe parts have natu- 


rally ſubjected them to: this in 
ſome ſort of conſtitutions ariſes to 
that degree, as to draw the whole 


ſyſtem into diforder, and occation 


a ſurprizing variety of ſymp:oms, 


as feveral ſorts of convulſions, and 


ſpecies of madneſs; which there- 
fore are by ſome termed furores 
Now theſe diſorders ſeem - 


uterini. 
to be moſt effectually allay'd by 
ſuch things as are, in a manner, 


the reverie of cordials ; and both 
in ſmell and taſte. very offenſive - 


and diſagreeable. And they ſeem 


to anſwer. this end, by oo 


as it were, the fpirits, and da 


ing their inordinate ſallies; fo chat 
ſuch ftimulation ceaſes, 


| and the 
fibres return to their natural tone 
and motions. For, as what is 
grateful to the ſenſes gives an in- 


expreſiible emotion to the fine ner- 
| vous 
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vous filaments; ſo does what is fe- 


tid and diſagreeable quite deſtroy 


that emotion, and deaden it. And 
as the former kind conſiſts chiefly 
of ſine, ſubtile, volatile parts, by 
which, as was before explained, 
they are fitter, to penetrate the 
nerves; ſo theſe are generally of a 


clammy viſcous contexture; and 


therefore fitter to envelope and en- 
tangle that ſubtile juice; whereby 
Its: motion is much retarded, and 
conſequently the fibres rendered leſs 
pring g. as 

In the latter caſe, the uneaſineſs 
of the burden in geſtation, and of- 
ten the diſorders of the fetus it- 
ſelf, brings the womb, and by de- 


_ .grees the whole nervous ſyſtem, 


into convulſive diſorders .; which 
admit of little or nothing to be 
done by way of medicine; but are 
beft remedied by contributing to 
the caſe, and gratifications of all 
the defires and cravings of the mo- 
ther. But the worſt miſchief to 
theſe parts, is from a lodgment of 


Fla Herbs or Leaves of 
Artemiſiæ Mugwort _ 
Atriplicis olidæ Stinking Orache 
Baflict Bafil | 
Buphtbalmi Ox Eye 

| Cardiace Motherwort 

- Cypert Cyprus 
D:&amni Cretici Dittany of Crete 
Lapini Lupines | 
Matricariæ Fevertew 
Nepite * Cats-mint 
Pulegii Pennyroyal 
Shine Savine 
Rutæ Rue 
. » Semina Seeds of 
Pæoniæ 7 81 


Fiony 
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ſome diſagreeable matter upon their 


glands, whereby they are freq vent! y : 


apt to grow cancerous ; or from an 


obſtruction of the diſcharges, which 


at certain times nature (that is, the 
conſtitution) requires to be made 


* 


from thoſe parts. In the firſt of 
theſe, all ſuch things come to be 


deemed hyſterics, which by their 
deterſive qualities open thoſe glands, 
and by degrees wear away the ob- 


ſtructed humours. In the latter are 


employed ſuch. as either give a 


greater force to the circulating 


blood, whereby it is enabled to 
break through the capillaries; or 


which ſo attenuate it, as to fit it, 


upon that account, the eaſier to flow 


through, and make the diſcharge 
required. And thus whatſoever in 


medicine, either ſimple or com- 
pound, contributes to any of theſe 


ends, though very different in their 
operations (as the original cauſe of 


the diſorder may differ) they all 
come under this general appella- 
tion of hyſterics or uterines. 


Gummi 


Gums 
Aſafetida Aſafcetida 
' Galbanum Galbanum 
. Myrrha Myrrh 
Radices Roots of 
Ariflolochiz Long Birthwort 
me em 3 U 
rotundæ Round BirthWort 
Bryonize Bryony '" 
Bellidis Daiſy 
Caſumunar Caſumunar 
Animalia Animals 


Caſtareum Caſtor 
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Of Strengthners. 


Y Strengthners, we would be 
B underſtood to mean ſuch things 
as add to the bulk and firmneſs of 
the ſolids: and theſe differ from 
what has been ranged under the 
preceding ſection, as a bandage 
does from a fleſh-bruſh. The for- 
mer are ſuch as facilitate and drive 
on the vital actions; but theſe ſuch 
as confirm the ſtamina, and main- 


tain the ſolids in a condition to ex- 


ert themſelves into action on all 
proper occaſions, with the greateſt 
force and vigour. 5 

The continual waſte which con- 
ſtant motion makes in the conſtitu- 
tion, were it not for frequent and 
proper ſupplies, would ſoon wear 
the body quite out. The attritions 
and abraſions of the circulating 
fluids would quickly carry away the 
canals in which they circulate, were 
not ſomewhat furniſhed and con- 
veyed to them, which is ſuited to 
ſall into and adhere with them, and 
ſo recruit what is waſhed off. And 
thoſe particles muſt be much more 
diſpoſed to do ſo, whoſe adheſions 
are greateſt when once they come 


into contact; ſuch are thoſe of the 


bodies we call glutinous; and which 
eaſily form themſelves into jellies, 
and ſuch like conſiſtencies: for the 
rage of ſuch bodies are very light, 

y reaſon of the over-proportion 
of their ſurfaces to their ſolidities: 
whereby their motions are. both 
more languid when in circulation; 
and when once they ſtop, their co- 
heſions will be ſo much the ſtronger 
with whatſoever they happen to fall 
into contact. Medicines. of this 
tribe are, therefore, of great ſer- 
vice in hectics; where the ſwift 
motion of a thin ſharp blood wears 


away the ſubſtance of the body, 


inſtead of nouriſhing it; for they 


not only retard the inordinate mo- 


tion, but give ſuch a weight and 
conſiſtence to the juices, as fits 
them alſo for nouriſhment, _ 

There are likewiſe other cauſes, 


which may weaken the ſolids, by 
admitting or occaſioning them to 


relax too much. Whatſoever there- 
fore acts as a ſtimulus, and criſps 
and corrugates the fibres into a 
more compacted tone (which moſt 
auſtere bodies do) will remove ſuch 
weakneſs, and increaſe. ſtrength; 
and as too mnch moiſture may alfs 
contribute to ſuch relaxation, what 
has no other quality but abſorbing 
and drying up ſuch ſuperfluous 
humidity, may deſerve, though ac- 


cidentally, to come under this de- 


nomination. - 


And thus we have a clear notion 
of the three ſubdiviſions made un- 


der this head, and the manner by 
which they ſeverally operate in 
bringing about the main intention. 
This therefore, it is hoped, may 


ſerve for an explication of the three 


ſubſequent claſſes; obſerving that 
under the laſt do very naturally 
fall all thoſe things which uſually 


paſs for ſweetners: for that term 


can have no other meaning, than 
that the animal fluids are by them 
rendered leſs ſharp; and this can- 
not be done but either by break- 
ing off the points or aſperities of 


their particles, or by ſo abſorbing 


them, by ſoft and porous bodies, 


that they cannot be perceived. In- 


creaſe of motion conduces to the 


former; and what comes under the 


third claſs of this diviſion, will do 


- 
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Of Axglutinants. 


15 Claſs I. 


Folia Herbs or Leaves of 


Amaranthi Flower- gentle 
Hparines Clivers. _ 58 
Argentinæ Silver-weed . 


Auriculæ maris Mouſe-. ear 
Burſz paftoris Shepherd's Purſe. 


Caudæ equine Horſe- tail 
Centinodis Knot-graſs 
Cinari Artichoke 
Cern Cornelian- tree 
Coronopi Buckſhorn Plantane 
Cotyledonis Navel- wort 2 
ung la Hound's- tongue 
Galli: Ladies Bed-ſtra r 
Galeopis Arxchangel Se 
Geranit © Herb Robert 
Hormini Clary 
| Muſci pixidati _ Cup- -moſs 
* Plantaginis Plantain 
Scolopendris Spleenwort 
HE” Flowers of 
Conſolide majori, Comfrey 
Semina Seeds of 
eenæk Oats 
Fabe Beans - 


Orze Rice 


Folia Herbs or Leaves of 


Glafti Woad 

Gnuaphalii Cudweed | 

Herniariæ Rupture-wort 

Menthæ Mint 

Milkfolii Yarrow * 

Napi dulcis Sweet Navew 
Pimpinell Burnet l 

Quercus Oak 

Saniculs Sanicle 

Urtice Nettle 

Flares Flowers 
Balauſtiorum  Palauftines 
Roſarum rubra- Red Roles 
rum 5 5 


| Claſs 2. Of Afringents, 


n Peaſe 
Tritici Wheat 
Vermicelli Vermicelli a 
Sago 5 . — 
n Das A Bark PR 
 Cafie | Caf Bark | 
e 4. 
Conſolidæ majoris Comfrey 
Gummi SGums 
Arabicum Arabic 
Olibanum Olibanum 
Sanguis Draconis Dragons Blood 
Tragacantha Tragacanth | 
Animalia . Animals 
Raſura cornu Shavings of Hartſ- 
ccrwi | horn | 
Eboris | of Ivory | 
Sanguis Hirci Goats Blood 
Icbrhyacolls Iſing-glaſs 
Mineralia Minerals 
Lapis Hæmatites Bloodſtone 
Alumen Alum 
 Frudus Fruits 
Berberes - Barberries 
Caftance Cheſnuts 11 
Cydonia Quinces 
Cypreſs nuces Cy preſs N uts 
Gale Galls 
Glandes Acorns 
Granata Pomegranates 
Meſpila Medlars 
Mori M ulberries 
Myrti Bae Myrtle- berries 
Myrtiilli  _ Huxtle-berries 
Prunel. ge. Does 
Rubi Idei fruct. Raſberries 
Sorbi fruct. Services 
Pini nuces Pine apples 


Succi 
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Succi inſpiſſat! — Juices 
Acacia Acacia 
Hypociſtis Hypociſtis 
Terra Japonica Japan earth 
| 
Cortites Barks 
Cinnamomi- Cinnamon 
Granatorum _Pomegranate-peel 
| Due#eus Oak-barx 
Suberis Cork | 
Radices Roots of 
Biſtortæ Biſtort 
Tormentills Tormentil 
O/munde reg. Oſmund royal 
Animalia Animals 
Oculi cancr. Crabs eyes 
Chelz cancr. Crabs claws 


0 Stomachics. 


Tutia . 


* 


 Margarits Pearls 
cum omnib. teſta· with all the teſla« 
„„ 5 
Mineralia Minerals 
Creta Chalk | 
Bolus Armen. Bole armenie 
Terra Lemnia Earth of Lemnoi 
Samia ; of Samos 
Sigillat. Sealed earth 
Granatis Garnet ſtone 
Rubinus Ruby 2 
Smaragdus Emerald — 
Hyacinthus Hyacinth 
Sapphirus Sapphire 
Corallium Coral | 
Lapis Lazuli Lapis Lazul} _ 


Calaminaris Calatnine 


Tau 


Ligns Woods 
Santale omnia Saunders 
Brafilienſe ligu. Braſil 
Ebenius Ebony 
Lentifcus Maſtich 
Guaiacums  Guaiacum | 

Saflafras 1 


Saſſafras 


: Cortices Barks of 
Guataci » Guaiacum 
Saſafras Sallatras 
FNadicer . Roots 
Chine China 


Sarſaparillæ Sarſaparilla 


8E NF. N. 
F Stomachicl. 


Fy is not at. all difficult to appre- 
hend the operations of thoſe 
things which come under this de 
nomination. All nervous medi- 
cines indeed have ſome claim to 
this diviſion; as whatſoever is good 
for the nerves, cannot but be ſer- 


viceable to the ſtomach; both up- 
on account of its being ſuch à ner- 


vous part, and as it has generally 
the firſt effects of ſuch medicines. 
But as for ſuperior reaſons, they are 
diſtributed under other denomina- 

dions; we fhall rank under this only 


\ * 


ſach ſimpies as are either ſeldei 
uſed in other intentions, or hardly 
ever omitted in this. Theſe are 


ſuch as, by a peculiar warmth; 
give both a grateful ſenſation, and 


a ſuitable tenſity to the fibrous coats 
of the ſtomach; whereby the ſenſe 
of hunger is not only excited, but 
alſo the ſtomach rendered more able 
to break and digeſt what is taken 
in to nouriſh the body. 
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And as 
moſt bitters are of this tribe, and 
alſo as by that quality they contri- 
_—_ frequently to the wares 


. 
. 


of worms, we have likewiſe given 


ſome fimples, preſcribed ſcarce 
| Folia © Leaves of 


Acanthi Bears breech 
Cardui ben. Carduus 
Centauri minoris Leſſer centory 
Corallize Coralline 
Semen Seed 
Santonicum Worm -; ſeed 


HAT paſles under this de- 
nomination, has a great ſhare 
in the materia medica. But the 


have brought this tribe into four 
ſubdiviſions. 

Under balſamics ſeem to be com- 
prehended all that is meant by ſoft- 
ning, reſtoring, healing, and cleanſ- 

ing: to all which intentions there 
ſeems this neceſſary requiſite, in the 
parts of all bodies which are uſed 
therein, viz. That they be ſoft, 
yielding, adheſive; and by their 


to motion. It is not difficult to 
foreſee how many ends are to be 
anſwered by a medicine with all 
theſe properties; as likewiſe what 
a vaſt progreſs they muſt take in 
many inſtances, before they can 
arrive at the intended ſcene of action. 
For in theſe intentions, the ſeat 
of the complaint is moſt commonly 
in the viſcera. Now it is certain, 
a medicine cannot come at any of 
theſe, · but by the common convey- 
ance of the blood: and how long 
from its -being taken into the ſto- 


prepared for, and goes its circuit 
that way, every one knows, who is 
butindifferently acquainted with the 
animal ceconomy. And therefore 
&ho* the lungs are by their ſituation 
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Abfenthii Rom. Roman wormwood 


term is ſo general and lax, that we 


= {mallneſs have a ready diſpoſition - 


mach, it muſt be before it can be 


ſo near the ſtomach; yet it muſt be 


for any other purpoſes, a place 


here. | 
Cortices Barks or peels of 
' Aurantiorum Oranges 
Citreorum Citrons 
Limonum Lemons 
Radix Roots of 
Gentian Gentian 


be? LT r. IV. 
/ Balſamics. 


many hours before a medicine can 
arrive at them, after it is taken in 
by the ſtomach; becauſe it muſt 
paſs the uſual courſe into the lac- 


teals, through all the meanders of 


the meſentery, and go up with the 
chyle into the ſubclavian vein, and 
there fall into the blood, before it 
can come near the place it is in- 
tended for: and even then it has 
but the chance of coming thither, 
in ſuch a quantity as bears a pro- 
portion to the whole which comes 
into the blood, equal to that which 
the pulmonary artery bears to all 
the other arteries, into which the 
heart throws the blood in every 
pulſation. 3 
But as to any particular ſubdivi- 


ſion of this general term; a medi- 


cine given inwardly muſt paſs thro? 


' conſiderable alterations before it can 


anſwer its end, even in the fto- 
mach and bowels; and therefore 
nothing of this kind can be — 
pended. upon in a ſingle or few 
doſes; but muſt be followed and 


repeated until the animal juices are 


ſufficiently charged therewith to af- 
ford a continual ſupply, whether to 
any particular part, or to the whole. 
We ſhall the. better underſtand the 
operations of theſe medicines from 

proper explanations under the ſeve- 
ral branches we have divided them 


into, | 
: Claſs 
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Emollients are ſuch things as 
ſheathe and ſoften the aſperity of 
the humours, and relax and ſupple 
the ſolids at the ſame time: It is 


very eaſy to conceive how both- 


theſe are brought about by the ſame 


medicine. IE: 
By what means ſoever, whether 


in the ſtomach or any other parts, 


the juices have obtained a ſharpneſs 
and aſperity, ſo as to vellicate and 
render uneaſy the fibres and ner- 
vous parts; which often happens; 
thoſe things which are ſmooth, ſoft, 
and yielding, cannot but wrap up 


Folia Herbs or Leaves of 
Althee Marſhmallows 
Betæ Beets 
Betulæ Birch 
Malwæ Mallows 
Mercurialis Mercury 
Parietariæ Pellitory of the 
7. apſi barbati ' Mullein , 

Flores Flowers of 
Lamii Archangel 
Liliorum alborum White lilies | 

Semina Seeds of 
Fænugræci Fenugreek 
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their points; and render them im- 
perceptible : whence they may gra- 
dually, by the proper courſe of cir- 
culation, be brought to ſome con- 
venient emunctory, without doing 
any —_— by the way. Such parts 
likewiſe draw the fibres into ſpaſms, 

keep them too tenſe, and frequently 
thereby occaſion obſtruQions of the 
worſt kind In all ſuch caſes, emol- 
lients lubricate and moiſten the fi- 
bres ; ſo as to relax them into their 
proper dimenſions, whereupon ſuch 
diſorders ceaſe.  - x. OEM 


Lint . 


Citrulli Citruls 
Cucumeris Cucumber 
Cucurbite Cucurbits 
Melanum Melons 
Pepouum Pumkin 
Seſami The oily grain 
Fade. Fruits? 
Amygd. dulces Sweet almandd 
Avellane Hazel nuts 
Ben nuces Ben nut 
Caſtaneæõ  Cheſnuts 


| Tuglandes, alie-Walnuts, with 65 


| gue nuces ejuf- thers of like nas 


ture. - 


Claſs 2. 07 Reftoratives. ; 


Theſe are not greatly different 
from thoſe of the firſt claſs in the 
{ſecond ſection. And therefore their 
manner of operation may be ac- 
counted for much in the ſame way; 
only theſe are of a more ſubtile and 
adheſive nature, whereby they paſs 
the fineſt ſtrainers, or ſecretories, 


ſtered to repair the waſtes of the 
conſtitution, than to alter and rec- 
tify its diſorders. Whatſoever can 
anſwer this end, muſt be both en- 


dued with a diſpoſition to enter 


into and mix with the moſt ſubtle 
of the animal fluids, and to fall into 


and adhere with ſuch interſtices of 


and enter into the nouriſhment of the ſolids, as have been wore away 
the remoteſt parts. All under. this by action, and ſtand in need f 
claſs are rather nutrimental than recruit. 5 
medicinal ; and are more admini- c bp tl, 0376 48 


— 
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Folia 


20 
Folia Herbs or Leaves of 
Adianthi albi White maidenhair 
Adianthi nigri Black maidenhair 
Eruc Rocket | 
Pania _ Panick 
Scabioſæ Scabious 
Trichomanis Engliſn maidenhair 
 Tuffilaginis Colt's foot 
Virgæ aureæ Golden rod 
Thee Bobeæ PBohea tea 
Semina Seeds 
Cicerum Chiches 
Hordei, cum om- Barley, and other 
nibus frumentis Bread corn 
Lupuli Hops 
Orobi Bitter vetch 
Frutftns Fraits 
Cacao Nuces Chocolate 


Cynoſbati fruct. Hips 
Piſlachiæ Nuces Piſtachio nuts 
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Balſama Balſams 
Tolutanum balſ. Balſam of Tolu 
Badellium Bdellium 
Benxoinum Benjamin 
Styrax Storax 

EKRadices Roots of 
Eryngii Eryngo 

- dridis rris 
Paſtinace Parſnips 
Satyrii Orchis 

Animalia Cabal 
Viperæ Vipers 
Limaces Snails 
Lac Vaccinum Milk of Cows 
Aſui num Aſſes 
Ovinum Sheep 
Caprinum Goats 
Pulmon. vulp. Fox lungs 


Claſs 3 ulneraries. 


What is collected under this de- 
nomination, is of that ſort of bal- 
ſamics, which are not only ſoftning 
and adheſive, but alſo, by a pecu- 
har activity or diſpoſition to mo- 
tion, joined with a ſuitable confi- 

guration of parts, are apt to abrade 
and carry along with them ſuch 
particles as they lay hold on in their 
paſſage : ſo that they differ from 
the next claſs, of detergents, only 
in degree. 


All medicines of this intention 
are ſuppoſed both to cleanſe and 


Heal ; that is, incarnate, or fill up 
With new fleſh, all ulcerations, and 
foulneſſes occaſioned thereby, both 
internally and externally. Now to 
do this, in all internal caſes eſpe- 


| cially, the medicine muſt preſerve 


its primary properties, until it ar- 
rive at the place of action; as was 

before obſerved under the general 
term of balſamics; and there it does 
what entitles it to this appellation; 


firſt by its adheſive quality, which 
conſiſts in the comparative large- 
neſs of ſurface, and flexibility of its 
component parts. For by this it 
very readily falls into contact with, 
and adheres to, the ſlough of ulce- 
rous exudations ; which by reaſon 
of their ſituation are eaſily carried 


along with the medicine. And when 
ſuch matter is ſo carried away, 


which 1s the cleanſing or deterging 
part, what was inſtrumental in this 
office, will afterwards ſtick to, and 
adhere with the carneous filaments, 
until, by their addition, and the 
protruſion of proper _— 
ab interno to to ame place, the 
waſte is made up;. * is, the * 
cer is healed. 

After the ſame manner the ope- 


ration of ſuch ſubſtances is to be 


accounted for in external applica- 
tion, By the warmth of their parts 
they rarify ; and by their adheſive 


quality they join with, and take off 
along 


0 a * 


Sect. 4. 
along with them, in every dreſſing, 
what is thrown upon the place to 
which tHey are applied, until a 
more convenient matter is ſupplied; 
which it forwards, in adhering to, 
and incarning the eroded cavities. 
Only this may be taken notice of, 
that internally, 'whatſoever of this 
kind. is mixed with the animal flu- 
ids, by the known laws of circu- 
lation, they will be firſt ſeparated 
and left behind. For all thoſe parts 


Folia Leaves or Herbs of 
Abrotani Southernwood 
Acetoſellæ Wood-ſorrel 
Agrimoniæ Agrimony - 
Alchimillæ Ladies mantle 
Bra ſſicæ Colewort 
Chamepityss Ground - pine 
Chelidonii Celandine 
Delphiniz Lark-ſpur 

Dentariæ Toothwort 
Digitalis Fox- glove 
Dipſaci Teaſel i 
Epithymi Dodder of thyme 
Hed. terreſtris Ground ivy 
Hyperict St. John's-wort 

Marrubii  Horehound 
Meliloti- Melilot 
Ophioglalſi Adder's tongue 
Perfoliatæ Thorow-wax 
Pins ***: Pine | 
Polii montani Mountain poley 
Pulmonarie Lung-wort 
Pyrolæ Winter-green 
Viſci quercini Miſletoe 


Claſs 4. 07 


Theſe differ only in degree of 


efficacy from the former claſs; they 
are of more ſubtile parts, and there- 
fore fitter to mix with, attenuate, 
and wear away the contents of 


Folia Herbs or Leaves of 
Abietis 1 5 i 
Aofinthii vulg. Common worms- - 

wood _ 
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> ans 
which are ſpecifically heavieſt, will 
move neareſt the axis of the ca- 
nals; becauſe the momenta are the 


greateſt; and will therefore carry 


them as near as can be in ſtraight 
lines; but the lighter parts will al- 
ways be joſtled to the ſides, where 


they ſooneſt meet with outlets to 


give them vent; or are ſtruck into 


ſuch cavities as we are here ſpeak - 


ing of; in which they adhere, and 


make part of the ſubſtance. 
Gummi et nativa ums and natural 
Balſama Balſame 
Caranma Caranna | 
Juniperi gum. Gum juniper 
Opopanax Opopanax - | 
Sagapenum Sagapenum 
Sarcocolla Sarcocol . 
Terebinthinas Chio Turpentine 
CHio | | | | 
e Cypro Cyprus turpentine 
Veneta Venice turpentine 
Cortex Bark of 
Ulmi Elm- tree 
| Fungus Fungus 
Sambucinus Jews- ear 
Animalia Animals 
Spermaceti Spermaceti 
Mumia Mummy 
1 are Minerals 


Lapis Hibernicus Iriſh ſlate 
Sulphur caballi- Common brim- 
num ſtone 


Detergents. 


abſceſſes and ulcerations, and thoſe 
mucous and viſcid collections of 
humours, which are apt to adhere 
to and obſtruct the veſſels. 


Allii . = .Garlick _. 

Ammi ver Biſhops- weed 

Anagal. agu. Brook- line 

Anonis Reſt-harrow _ 
C3 
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| Nafturtii 


| Frudus 
Amyzd. am. 


Cochlear. hor. 


Cochl. mar. 


 Crithmi 


Finn 
Eupatorii 
Fumariæ 
Geniftz 
Gratiolz 


Haepaticæ 


Theridis 
Liguſtri 
Mentafiri 
Naſturtii 
Panacis 
Porri 


. Ruſct 


Sambuci 


Satureiæ 


Scropbhulariæ 
Secalis 


Tanaceti 
Trifol. palud. 
Verbenæ 
Veronicæ 


Flores 


| Sambuci 


Semina 
Ammeos 
FEruce 
. A 7 ut 


Ficus com. 


Jajube 


| Elder 
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Smallage 
Columbine 
Sow-bread 
Woed-roof 
Spleen-wort 
Jeruſalem-oak. 
Caper-buſh 
Woodbine 
Germander 
Cuckow-flower 


Hedge-hyſſop 


Liver-wort 


Hyſſop 
Alexanders 
Sciatica-creſs 


Privet 
Horſe-mint 
Water creſſes 
All- heal 
Leeks ; 
Butchers broom 
Elder 
Savory 
Figwort ; 
Rye 

Tanſy 

Buck bean 
Vervain 


Paul's beton 
Flowers of 


Seeds of 
Biſhops- weed 
Rocket 
Aſn 


Creſſes 


Fruits 
Bitter almonds 
F igs | 
Jujebs 


Pert I. 


Sambuci bac, Elder - berries 
Paſſule Raiſins 

Pini nuces  Pine-apples 
Sebeften. Sebeſtens . 
Dagyli Dates 


Se aniperd bacce Juniper-berries 


Canin et Bal- Gums and Bal- 


ſama  ſams 


Ammoni ac. gum, Gum Ammoniac. 


Capivi ball. Balſam of Capiva 
Maftiche Maſtich 
Tacamachacca Tacamachac 
Opobal/amum Opobalſam 
Sapo Venetus Venice ſoap 
Terebinth. omnes All the 1 
tines 
Cortices Barks of 
Berberis Barberry- tree 
Capparis Caperbuſn 
Ebuli Dwarf elder 
Sambuci Elder 
Tamariſci Tamariſk 
Radices Roots of 
as Cuckow-pint 
Ceparum Onions 
Curcumæ Turmeric 
Filicis Fern 
Ghcyrrhize Liquorice 
Enulz camp,, Elecampane 


" Lapathi acuti pines 


3 . ock 
Pentaphylli Cinquefoil 
Polypodii Poly pody 
Porri F Leek __ 


Rhapontici Rhapontic 


| Rubie Tint, Madder 


Saponariz Soapwort 
Animalia Animals 
Lumbrici terr. Earth- worms 
Stercus cani White dogs dung 
eguinum Horſe- dung 
Mineralia Minerals 


Piſleum Indic, Barbadoes tar 
Sal commune mar Sea ſalt 
Sal gemme 


Harargyrus 


Sal gem. 
Quickftlver. 
""P 0 8+ 
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8 N V. 
Of Diuretics. 


NDER this head are in- 
cluded thoſe ſimples, whoſe 


moſt remarkable properties appear 


in their increaſing the diſcharge by 
urine; or which are ſuppoled to 
have any power in removing ob- 
ſtructions in the urinary paſſages, 
from what cauſe ſoever, whether 
- humours or gravel. _ | 


The beſt way to underſtand how 


a medicine operates to anſwer this 
intention, will be firſt to conſider by 
what means it comes to be wanted. 
This muſt happen either from a 
fault of the paſſages, or of the li- 

quid which ought to make its way 
through them. The paſſages may 
be in fault from any cauſe which 
contracts them; and draws them up 


too {trait ; which of courſe leſſens 


their diameters, and will not let 
particles through of the ſame bulk 
as they would before: and they 
may alſo, in their natural capaci- 
ties, be obſtructed by the caſual in- 
truſion of particles too big to go 
forward; or by the concretion of 
particles attracting one another in 
their progreſs. The fluid alſo which 
ought to 
: [Away y the groſſneſs; and by 
eing united with other particles 
too bulky for thoſe outlets. | 
In this view, diuretics come un- 
der theſe following kinds. They 


are either ſuch as ſoften and lubri- 


cate the fibres that compoſe the 
urinary glands and canals ; by which 
means they yield and relax into 
their due dimenſions and. capacities ; 
and of theſe kinds are many of the 
emollients, ſect. 4. claſs 1. already 
explained : or they are ſuch as, by 
their attenuating and deterſive pro- 
Perties, rarify and thin viſcous hu- 


o off this way, may be 


mours, and adhere to and carry 
them along with them in their paſ- 
ſages; which thoſe of the fourth 


claſs of the ſame ſection have been 


ſhewn to do, and upon that ac- 
count prove diuretic: or again, 
they muſt be ſuch as have a power 


of altering the craſis of the hu- 


mours; ſo as to fit thoſe to paſs, 


which could not get through be- 
fore; and this remains yet to be 
explained, and has particular re- 
gard to moſt of the ſimples col - 
ected under this ſection. 138 

Without venturing out too far, 
for the compaſs here allotted, into 


the nature of ſecretion; it may be 


proper to take notice, that the 


thinner ſeparations increaſe in pro- 


portion to the blood's velocity; 
for the ſwiftneſs of its motion not 
only keeps the parts more divided, 


but alſo brings them oftener to the 


ſecretory orifice ; which every where 


takes off the thinneſt of the blood 


at that part ; ſome of the viſcid and 
thicker ſecretions requiring, for the 
ſame reaſon, a vaſt check of the 
blood's motion, before they can be 
performed ; that is, before the blood 
has obtained ſuch a conſiſtence, by 


the ſlowneſs of its motion; that 


what is to be ſeparated is the thin- 


neſt at that part; for no other will 


go off any where. If therefore from 
any cauſe the blood does not move 


with its due velocity, its parts will 


attract one another, and make the 
whole too thick to part with any 


thing by the kidneys, or ſo. mu 
as it ought. Nature indeed ſeems _ 


particularly to have'provided againſt 
this inconvenience, by ſo near a 
ſituation of the kidneys to the heart, 
that the blood's motion cannot be 

C4 | _ retardeil 
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retarded when it comes to them, 


unleſs it moves ſlower through the 


heart itſelf. In this caſe ſuch 
things prove diuretic, which not 
only forward the blood's motion by 
their irritation of the ſolids, and 

nickening their vibrations ; but are 


o ſubtile as to keep the blood in as 
fluid a ſtate as poſſible. Many things 
therefore under the firſt claſs of the 


firſt ſection come into this rank; 
becauſe their volatility gives them 
ſuch properties. But beſides the 
ſmallneſs and aptitude to motion 
of ſome parts which keep the blood 
fluid, there are others which do it 
by their roughneſs and rigidity ; 
for thereby they hinder ſuch parti- 
cles of blood from coming into con- 
tat, which would make them co- 


bere; and ſuch are of the nature of 


alkaline and lixivious ſalts; which 
for this very reaſon, in all fluggiſh 
and viſcid habits of blood, prove 
diuretic 3 and procure ſometimes 
very large diſcharges by urine. 
Another way of forcing urine, 
is to encreaſe the quantity of ſuch 
ſalts in the blood, as ſeem fitted, 
by their ſpecific gravities, to paſs 
more eaſily by the kidneys than any 
where elſe: for the largeneſs and 
ſwiftneſs of the ſtream in which the 
blood comes to them, cannot admit 
of the ſeparation of any particles 
but ſuch as are ſmall and heavy ; 


of which kind are all nitrous and 
acid ſalts. For theſe joining with 
. the ſerum, cauſe it more plentifully 


to attract and unite the ſalts diſperſed 
in the blood, and help the ſooner 


upon that account, viz. by adding 


to their gravities ; to determine 
them through the kidneys into the 


bladder. 


tural and fafeſt medicines for this 
intention, which have in their 
compoſitions ſalts near of this kind, 
and ſomewhat at the ſame time ſo 


Epollient, as to guard them againſt 


But ſuch ſeem to be the moſt na- 


vellicating the membranes, and to 
lubricate and facilitate their paſſa- 

es with what they take with them 
into their proper emunctories. Thus 
all of the mallow kind, and moſt 
of the ingredients in the Syrupus de 
Althza, have a great deal of a pe- 
netrating ſalt wrapt up in a Goff 
mucilaginous juice. Dr. Grew, an 
able phyſician, and a moſt faithful 
recorder of experiments of this na- 
ture, obſerves more ſalts to be in 
plants of this kind, than many o- 
thers which ſeem to diſcover more 
of them to the taſte. If then nature 
be allowed to be the beſt compound - 
er, thoſe of her productions which 
have theſe two properties ſo well 
blended together, muſt be the beſt 
that can be contrived for the pur- 
poſes under conſideration. For 
ſuch plants or ſimples ſeem fitted 
to anſwer both theſe important in- 
tentions at once, of lubricating and 
relaxing the paſſages, and of preci- 
pitating at the ſame time the pro- 
per fluids through thoſe . paſſages. 
And this may ſerve asa good hint, to 
conduct us in the uſe of thoſe means 
which art contrives to anſwer the 
ſame end, not to be too buſy with 
ſuch things as ſtimulate much, and 
are forcing that way, leſt, inſtead of 
making a paſlage, thoſe irritations 
ſhould contract and ſtraiten what 
was too ſtrait before; and therefore 
that we always join them with ſuch 
things, as are at the ſame time ſoft- 


ening and emollient ; that the veſ- 


ſels may be enlarged, whena greater 
quantity of fluid is intended to be 
protruded through them. 
It has been a long diſpute how 
ſome things, which manifeſtly paſs 
off by urine, can do it in ſo ſhort 
a time as they are often obſerved ; 
eſpecially thoſe of the turpentine 
kind; which will very ſoon diſco- 
cover themſelves by their ſmell, 
(wherein nobody can be deceived) 
in the urine: but this would take 
"We UB 


Sect. 6. 
up too much room in this place; 
and it does not ſeem greatly to 
our purpoſe to determine ſuch dif- 
ficulties. Some hints this way, and 
eſpecially how large quantities of 


Folia 
Cherefolii Chervil- 
Fragarie Straw-berries 
Kali Glaſs- wort 
Oxyacanthe Barberry- tree 
Per fficariæ Arſmart 
Petroſelini Parſley 
Thee viridis Green tea 
Saxifragie Saxifrage 
| Semina Seeds of 
Ebuli Dwarf elder 
Lithoſpermi Gromwell 
Bardane Burdock 
Fructus Fruits of 
Alkekengi Winter cherry 
Spinæ albe White thorn 
3 
Lignum Wood 
| Nephriticum Nephritic 


/ Diapboretics. 
liquors drank ſuddenly, will ſoon 
make their way through theſe 
parts, may be met with in the ex- 
plications of Sanctorius's Medicing 


Herbs or Leaves of | 


5 


Statica. | 


Radices Roots of 
Althee Marſhmallows ' 
 Aſparagi Aſparagus 

Feniculi Fennel 
Filipendulæ Drop- wort 
Graminis Grail: 
Petroſelini Parſley 
Raparum Turneps 
Raphani hort. Radiſnes 
Raphani ruſt. Horle radiſh 
Animalia Animals 
Millepedes Hog · lice 
Cantharides Spaniſh flies 
Stercus Porcinum Hogs dung 

Minerale Mineral 
Nitrum Salt Petre 


"$3 >" "Og - 
Qf Diapboretics. 


TNDER this name of dia- 
phoretics are included what 


alſo are underftood by Alexiphar- 


macs and febrifuges, becauſe all 
under thoſe denominations, whoſe 
operations we have any notice of, 
exert themſelves that way, by more 
or leſs increaſing a diaphoreſis; 
which is a ſenſible diſcharge by the 
ſkip, and ſhews itſelf like a dew 
upon it. . 7 85 
All thoſe medicines which anſwer 
this intention, muſt do it either by 
their ſubtility, whereby they divide 
and attenuate the humours to ſuch 
2 degree, that they become fine 
enoupt to eſcape through ſuch ſmall 
paſſages, as thoſe of the cutaneous 


. 


glands; or elſe by their contracting 
and ſqueezing the ſolids, which 
force out of the extremities what 


lay before in readineſs for expul- 


ſion. Of the former ſort are many r 
ſimples, which for their other more 
manifeſt qualities, we have placed 
under other heads, and chiefly a- 
mongſt the cephalics : for all aro- 
matick, warm and ſubtile bodies, 
have a natural tendency this way, 
becauſe they cannot but divide and 
attenuate the fluids, which make 
them fitter to go off by the ſmaller” 
paſſages. What we have collected 
under this ſection, are moſtly de- 
termined to the ſame intention, by 
a like texture and diſpoſition 

; . parts 3 


parts; but then they are generally 


ſuch as are ſeldom met with in 


compoſition or preſcription for any 


other purpoſe. And, without tranſ- 


greſſing the rules laid down for de- 


termining things of this kind, it 
may be conjectured, that there 1s 
a difference between theſe and the 
common aromatics ; that the latter 
act as ſoon as ever they come into 
the ſtomach, and by the volatility 
of their parts divide and thin the 

Juices in the prime viz, but go off 
in a great meaſure by ſome of the 
larger diſcharges ; whereas the for- 
mer ſeem not to have any thing in 
their compoſition ſo active as to 
render them ſenſible, until they 
bave paſſed the laſt comminution 
or digeſtion in the circulating blood: 
and there to obtain ſuch a reſolu- 
tion, as ſuits them not only for the 
cutaneous ſecretion themſelves; but 
alſo to break, and as it were fuſe 
the blood itſelf, thereby cauſing its 
thinner and ſerous parts to flow 
through the pores in great plenty. 
And this will not perhaps appear 
ſo ſtrange, when we conſider a 
manifeſt difference in our food, not 
unlike what we here aſſign to me- 
dicine. For ſome parts of our ali- 


ments are ſooner than others broke 
and digeſted in the ſtomach and firſt 


offices; and ſuch always furniſh 
the greateſt ſupply to the larger 
emunctories, and go off moſtly by 
urine; whereas others, which have 
ſubtility enough not only to paſs 
the lacteals, and get into the blood, 
but are too ſolid to undergo the 
laſt comminution, except by a long 


circulation, beftow more matter 
both for nouriſhment and the finer 
Folia  Herbsor Leaves of 
Anthore Helmet flower 
Calaminthe Calamint 
Carkne Carline thiſtle 
Doronici Wolf's bane 


Dracunculi Taragon 
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ſecretions. Thoſe ſubſtances, or 
bodies, therefore, which obtain 
this appellation of diaphoretic, are 
ſuch as are capable of being divid- 


ed into very {mall and fine parts; 


which do not ſenſibly operate un- 
til they are brought into the minu- 
teſt veſſels, where their ſmalneſs 
and activity fit them both to paſs 
themſelves; and beſides make way 
for many other particles to go off 
with them. 33 
But the other caſe of a diapho- 
reſis, or railing a ſweat, is moſt 
extenſive and efficacious ; aud that 
is by ſqueezing and contracting 
the fibres, and ſo forcing. thro” 
what is in readineſs to paſs ; of 
which matter there often is a great 
deal in the capillaries, or juſt at the 
ſurface, that ſometimes almoſt ſtag- 
nates for want of ſuch ſhocks. All 


acids do this, and whatſoever velli- 


cates and contracts the fibres 
powerfully. 'Thus you ſhall ſee 
people preſently ſweat upon eating 
vinegar or lemon juice. Upon the 
ſame account does fear, or any 
ſudden paſſion, produce the like 
effect; as likewiſe all kinds of ex- 
erciſe. But theſe are not-ſo di- 
realy our buſineſs to account for; 
nor likewiſe how ſweating moſt 
commonly terminates fevers, and 
throws off poiſons or contagious in- 
fections; by which they come to 
be termed alexipharmacs and febri- 
fuges ; becauſe this would take up 
more room than we have here to 
ſpare; as requiring the whole 
theory of fevers to be treated of, 
in order to arrive at à perfect 
knowledge of it. 


Dracontii Dragons 

Galege - Goats rue 

Meliſſa Baum l 
Scordii Water germander 
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Flores Flowers of 
Calendula Marygold 
Croci Saffron 

| 8 emen Seeds of 
Seſeleos Hart wort 
Cunmi Gums 
Camphora Cam phire 
Guaiacum Guaiacum 

Cortex Bark of 
Peruvianus Peru 85 

Radices 2 Roots of 


Contrayerve Counter poiſon 
Imperatorie Maſter- wort 
Mei  Spignel 

Nardi: a Spikenard | 
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Petafitidis Butter- bur 6 5 
Pyretbri Pellitory of Spain 


Scorxoneræ Viper graſs 


9 Snake-weed 


SCiuacciſæ Devils- bit 
| V. alerianæ 5 Valerian 
i ts Aniuals. | 
Caccinella Cochineal 4; 2 
Scixci Skincs 


Corn. Unicorn. Unicorns horn | 
Os de corde cervi Bone of the ſlag” * 
heart 
Bezoar orient. Oriental Bezoar 
Bezoar occid, Occidental Bozoar 


Minerale M noel 


Lapis aitites Eagle one 
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Of Emetics. 


medica which comes under 


Tn HAT part of he: mates 


this head, altho' it is not ſo exten- 


ſive as ſome of the precedent divz- 
fions ; yet it is of that efficacy, as 


to require the utmoſt {kill and cau- 
tion in the management. For a 


vomit cannot be given without do- 
ing either good or harm: it is not 
therefore to be indifferently regard- 

ed as the operation of ſome altera- 
tives, which arefrequentlypreſcribed 


only to keep the patient eaſy under 


ſome expectation, until a phyſician 
more clearly ſees what nature indi- 
cates to be done. 

Vomits and purges are ſo minch 
alike in their operations, that one 


cannot be well apprehended with- 


out the other. Thus much there-- 


fore is common to them both, that. 
any medicine which ſo far vellicates 


the membranes and coats of the 
ſtomach and. bowels, as to draw 
them into convulſive twitches, or 
| much accelerate their natural n mo- 


tions, will be-emetic or cathartic, 
and ſometimes both. But the ac-. 
tion of vomiting is more properly 
a convulſive motion in the ſtomach, 
than any which can happen in the 


bowels ; unleſs their periſtaltic un- 


dulations are inverted, as it, hap- 
pens in the paſſio iliaca. Whatſo- 
ever therefore comes into the ſto- 
mach, which ſo irritates its fibres, 


as to - mud them contract or draws 


up with force, will throw its con - 
tents upwards ; the vent being 
much larger that way than through, 
the pylorus ; ; which would ſend 
them by ſtool. The difference 
therefore between an emetie agd a 
cathartic, lies only in this, that 
the latter conſiſts of ſuch partieles 
as paſs the ſtomach without any 
violent vellications of the fibres; 
and the former of ſuch as have that 
effect almoſt as ſoon as they come 
there; ſo that a vomit ſeems ſtronges 
than a cathartic: and this is the 
reaſon. why. a cathartic in an in- 
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Some are of opinion, that the 
ſubſtance itſelf, which procured a 
vomit, is thrown up again in the 


firſt or fecond ejection; and that 


the following folicitations are cauſed 
by the acrimony of the juices ; 


which the firſt motions pumped as 


it were, and occafioned to drain 
into the ſtomach. It is of no great 
importance whether it be thus or 


not; but tis certain, that the ac- 
tion of vomiting gives the ſtrongeſt 


Make to all the muſcles and ſolids 
of the body, that any motion 1s ca 
pable of; and therefore in all me- 
dicinal intentions it may be conſi- 
dered as an exerciſe. And the laſt 
reachings do generally diſcover a 
drain of humours derived into the 


ſtomach from ſome conſiderable di- 


ſtance; their colour ſnewing themto 
come from the liver, or parts more 
remote. But ſervice is not ſo much 
to be expected from what theſe 
medicines diſcharge upwards, as 
from what their violent emotions 
and coneuſſions fit for ſeparation, 
and force thro' other outlets ; and 


even that by the ſkin is prodi- 


gioufly increaſed by theſe means, 
as is manifeſt from the profuſe 


Folia Leaves of 
Erigeri Groundſel 
Flores Flowers of the 
Perfica Peach tree 

 Semina Seeds of 


Carthami Baſtard ſaffron 
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creaſed doſe, will prove eme- 


ſweats which a perſon naturally _ 

falls into afterwards, upon the leaft 

encouragement thereto. | 
Tinctures and reſins, are always 


- obſerved to operate rougher this 
way than more ſimple preparations ; 


and the reaſon ſeems to be, that 
ſuch management of an ingredient 
makes its active parts too intimate- 
ly come into contact with the fi- 
bres; whence they are not ſo ſoon 
ſhook off by their convulſive 
twitches or throws, as more groſs 

parts might be. Upon this account 

therefore, moſt of the ſimples which 


come under this head, are beſt or- 


dered in their natural forms ; and 
the elaborate preparations, of the 
chemical pharmacy eſpecially, pro- 
duce no vomit ſo good as we find 
among nature's own productions. 
And this opinion the preſent prac- 
tice fully ſupports ; for all the an- 

e: and mercurial emetics, are 

almoſt quite laid aſide, unleſs in 
very obſtinate caſes; and ſome 
{imple generally is now preſcribed, 


only in power, as the ipecacoanha. 


The emetic tartar likewiſe, which 
uſed to be ſo much in vogue, is at 


preſent to be found only in ſuch 
hands as are ſtrangers to milder and 
ſafer medicines. | 


EKadices Roots of 


Scuillæ Squills 

Ipecacoanbæ Tpecacoanha 
Minerale Mineral 

Borax 1 


Borax 
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Of Cathartics, 


Omewhat may be underſtood 
concerning the operation of ca- 
thartics, from what has been al- 


. 


ready ſaid about emetics; the vel 
lication or irritation of the fibres 
and membranes being the ſame in 

| both. 


8 Sect. 1. 
both. But as the difference of the 
parts, in which their ſcenes of ac- 
tion are, makes a great deal of dif- 
ference in the conſequences of their 
operations on many accounts; 
therefore it may be farther neceſ- 
ſary to know what a ſtimulus will 
do, in the inteſtines particularly. 
The periſtaltic or vermicular mo- 
tion of the guts, is ſuch as conti- 
nually propels forwards their con- 
tents, from the pylorus down to the 
rectum. Now every irritation either 
quickens the motion in its natural 
order, or occaſions ſome little in- 
verſions of it. In both, what but 
{lightly adhered to the coats, or 
inner membranes, will be looſened 
and ſhook off, and carried forward 
with their contents; and they wall 
alſo be more agitated, and thus 
rendered more fluid. By this only 
it is manifeſt, how a cathartic 


haſtens and increaſes the diſcharges 


by tool ; but the ſame manner of 
operation alſo carries its effects 
much farther, in proportion to the 
force of the ftimulus. For where 
it is great, all the appendices of the 


bowels, and even all the viſcera in 


the abdomen, will by a conſent of 
parts, that is, a communication of 
. nerves, be pulled or twitched, ſo 
as to affect their reſpective juices 
in the ſame manner as the inteſtines 


themſelves affet their contents. 


The conſequences of which muſt 
be, that a great deal will be drained 
back into the inteſtines, and, made 
a part of what they diſcharge. 
And when we conſider the vaſt 
number of glands in the inteſtines, 
with the outlets of thoſe viſcera 
opening thereinto, and particularly 
of the pancreas and liver; it will 
be no wonder what vaſt quantities, 
eſpecially in full conſtitutions, may 


be carried off by one ſmart purge. 


It has been a prevailing notion, 
that there is ſome ſpecific, or elec- 
tive quality in cathartics, by which 


Of Cathartics. 
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ſome are ſuited to draw off, and 
expel ſuch particular humours, and 
will not meddle with, or affect any 
other; and upon this notion it is, 
that they have been conſtantly di- 
ſtinguiſhed in phyſical writers, by 
peculiar names expreſſive of their 
reſpedtive properties. Hence ſuch 


an one is called an cholagogue, or 


purger of choler; this an hydra- 
gogue, or purger of water; and 


another a phlegmagogue, or purger 


of phlegm. But we can not admit 
of any ſuch concluſion; becauſe no 
medicine under this denomination, 


how efficacious and ſurpriſing ſo- 


ever in its operation, can act but 
mechanically; according to thoſe 
laws of motion, which all other 
bodies are ſubject to: And there- 
fore when the diſcharges by ſtool 
diſcover an over - proportion of any 
particular humours; the purge, to 
whoſe efficacy it is aſcribed, is not 


to be ſuppoſed to have done it by 
any ſuch election; but that there 


was either a redundancy of ſuch a 
humour, whoſe diſcharge any com- 
mon irritation would occaſion; or 
that there was ſome peculiar apti- 
tude from the fibres and bulks of 
the medicine, to deterge | thoſe 


parts where they were lodged, and 
{et them in fuſion. Thus in pro- 
portion to the proximity of ſome 


humours to the inteſtinal tube, 
and the diſpoſition of the paſſages 
to convey them that way, they re- 
quire greater or leſſer vibrations, 
or ſhares of the fibres, from a ca- 
thartic, to fetch them out. Fer 
this reaſon, the briſker cathartice, 


which vellicate the membranes moit 
of all, pump out, as it were, from 


all the meſenteriac glands, and 
neighbouring parts, their contents; 
which parts, becauſe they abound ſo 
much with lymphatics, and viſcid 
watry humours, make thediſcharges 
thin and watry. Thoſe which actina 
{omewhat lower degree, yet irritate 

| enough 
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enough to deterge and draw out a 


great deal of mucous and viſcid 
matter; which ſometimes by lodg- 
ment, and want of due motion, 
changing into various colours, oc 


caſions the different names of 
phlegm, or choler. As the former 


therefore paſs for hydragogues; ſo 


do the latter for purgers of phlegm 


and choler. 

Dr. Keil, in his account of ani- 
mal ſecretion, ſeems to favour this 
opinion of the ancients about elec- 
tive purgers, becauſe it appeared 
to him ſolvable by his theory of 


. attraction :; but it is to be feared he 


tranſgreſſed his own laws when he 
makes the particles of jalap attract 


the aqueous particles out of the 


blood as it waſhes thro' the inteſti- 


nal glands, by any other power 


than the particles of any other me- 
dicine would do it, in the like cir- 
cumſtances, that is endued with 
the ſame mechanical properties. 
Whatſoever therefore has the ſame 
properties, as by the effects it ap- 
appears ſeveral medicines have, as 
jalap, it will purge water as much 
as jalap; and conſequently deſerve 
as much the name of a ſpecific. 
But if it can be explained, as here 


it is hoped to be done, how ſuch 


medicines are fitted by their mani- 
feſt and mechanical properties to 
produce ſuch an effect; then it 
muſt be much more inſtructive to 
rely upon ſuch procedure, than to 
have recourſe to an imaginary 
agency, which puts the under- 
ftanding in confuſion. 

Upon another account alſo, be- 
ſides that of a ſtimulus, a cathartic 
anſwers its intention; and that is 
by fuſing the humours, or rendring 


them more fluid than they were 


before ; whereby they are better 
fitted to paſs off at their proper 
emunctories. And how this is 
done, may be underſtood from 


many hints already interſperſed in 
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this work. Thoſe which conſiſt of 
very ſubtile and active parts, are 
not ſo ſenfible in the larger pal- 
ſages ; becauſe of the great quanti- 
ties of matter which lay too great 
a load upon them, and make them 
unheeded ; but when they are got 
into the blood in any conſiderable 
number, they divide and fuſe thoſe 


: cohafons which obſtruct, or move 


heavily in the capillaries, and ſcour 


the glands ; inſomuch, that every 


pulſation throws ſomething thro? 
the inteſtinal glands; which goes 
off by ſtool, and which the refluent 
bloodwaſhed away,andbrought back 
from all parts of the body. Of this 
kind are all thoſe cathartics which 
are preſcribed in rheumatiſms and 

are ſaid to purge the joints, and 
arthritic pains ; as the radix turpe- 
thi, and all the aloetics. It may 
not be amiſs here to obſerve, that 
the reaſon why cathartics of this 
ſort are ſo eaſily changed into the 
moſt efficacious alteratives, is be- 
cauſe an alterative is a cathartic, 
in this ſenſe, in a lower degree, 
or of a more remiſs operation. 
Whatſoever brings ſuch particles to 
a ſecretory office, as are fitted for 
paſſing it, oftner than uſual, either 
by accelerating the blood's motion, 
or breaking it into more particles 
of that particular ſize and inclina- 
tion, will - increaſe that ſecretion. 
According therefore to the diffe- 
rence of the parts, where ſuch ſe- 
cretions are enlarged, as in the 
glands of the inteſtines, kidneys, 
or ſkin, are the medicines which 
are inſtrumental therein, termed 
either cathartics, diuretics, or * 
phoretics. 

Farther, another way of GY 
ing the diſcharges by ſtool from 
fuſion, or rendring the humours 


more fluid, is to mix ſuch particles 


with them, as prevent their running 
into viſcid coheſions; and by de- 
grees divide and break them when 

\ ; In ä 
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in contact; whence they are ren- 
dered fitter to run off by the moſt 
convenient outlets. This is done 
by ſubſtances which have parts ri- 
gid, groſs, and full of aſperities; 
and theſe are many kinds of ſalts, 
and tartarous medicines. For by 
experiments eaſy to be tried, thoſe 
bodies being mixed with any thing 
tenacious and adheſive, will deſtroy 
ſuch properties. Thus, let any 
one mix a few grains of falt of tar- 


tar with the extractum rudii, which 
of itſelf is ſo tenacious as to draw 
out into any figure; and it will 
is, by ſeparating and keeping from 


immediately run into almoſt a dry 

owder ; and crumble ſo as not to 
be capable of being made into pills. 
To the quantity of this ſalt alſo in 
Matthews's pill, as it is com- 
monly called, is owing, that the 


Claſs x. The Milder Purgers. 
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maſs is ſo difficultly made up in- 


Turpethi 
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to pills. Likewiſe all tenacious 
and mucilaginous bodies of much 
thinner conſiſtence, will by the like 
means be rendered much leſs adhe- 
five, and more diſpoſed to fluidity. 


Cathartics of this ſort are generally 


too groſs to paſs the lacteals; and 
therefore their influence extends no 


' farther than the prime viz ; that 
is, the ſtomach and bowels. After 


this manner cream of tartar, with 
its cryſtals, which differ not much 
from the former, manna, and all 
the milder purgers, operate; that 


contact and coheſion, the ſeveral 
contents of thoſe parts, which ren- 
der them ſo fluid, as to run 


ſooner, and in larger quantities by 


ſtool, than other Vile they would do. 


Pruna Prunes 
Tamarindi Tamarinds 
Sauce Juices 
Aloes Aloes 
Manna | M anna 
 Radices Roots 
Hermodactyli H ermodacty ls 


Mechoacanne White Jalap 
Rhabarbari Rhubarb 
Turbith 
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Folia Leaves of 
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Agarici Agaric 
Flores Flowers of 
Roſar. Dam, Damaſk roſes 
Violarum Violets 
Frudtus * F ruits 
Caſia þRe. Caſia 
Myrobalani Myrebalans 
Folia Herbs of 
Chamedaphnes Spurge laurel 
Lini cathartici Mountain flax 
 Semina © Seeds of 
Cataputie  Spurge 
Frufus * Fruits 
Colocynthis Bitter Apple 
 Rhamni Bac. Buckthorn berry 
| Gammi © Gums © 


Gambogia - Gamboge 


- Elaterium”® Elacterium 
Scammonium Scammony 
— | 6121ea ins 
Alni nigræ Black alder 

RNa dice. Roots of 

Ellebori nigri Black hellebore 
Jalapii eee, 
Thaphia Deadly carrot 
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"F* HIS is a way of application 


in medicine ſeldom made uſe 
of, but to looſen and drain away 


ſuch humours by the noſe, as are 


not well to be come at by other 
means. A very little part there- 
fore of the materia medica falls 


under this diviſion; altho* many 


volatiles and aromatics are uſed for 
this intention; which, by reaſon of 
other more important properties, are 
ranked under other heads: what 


we bave ſubjoined here, being 
hardly made uſe of in medicine for 
any other purpoſe. | 
How a medicine occaſions ſneez-. 
ing, is not at all difficult to under- 


ſtand, to one who has conſidered 
well the manner by which emetics 


draw the ſtomach, and its appen- 


dices, into that motion which is ob- 
ſerved in vomiting. The fibres and 


membranes withinſide the noſtrils 


are extremely ſenſible; whatſoever 
therefore ſtimulates them, makes 
them contract, and thereby twitches 
thoſe parts they have any commu- 
nication with; which by degrees 
brings on that general convulſive 
ſhake, that throws off the irritating 
matter. Every one's own expe- 
rience demonſtrates, and beſt ex- 
plains to himſelf how this 1s pro- 


duced ; and likewiſe manifeſts the- 


great influences which may be com- 
municated over the whole body, by 
the communication of fibres from 


the leaſt part. 
The ſalutary 


are very conſiderable. There are 
many glands about the head, de- 
ſtined for the ſeparation of very 
viſcid and mucous ſubſtances ; by 


1 
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which means many ſinus's or cavis 
ties, of ſervice in the ceconomy, are 

frequently ſtuffed ſo with ſuch mat- 
ter, as not to give that room to 
ſome of the veſſels, which it is their 
office to do; whereby the circulat- 


ing fluid in ſome parts makes them 


too turgid : which upon many ac- 
counts will occaſion uneaſy ſenſa- 
tions, pain, giddineſs, and other- 
diſtempers, frequently experienced 
in the head. By a particular con- 
formation, the noſe receives and 
diſcharges many ſuch ſuperfluous 
viſcidities. Therefore a ſtimulus, 
from what we call ſternutatories, 
or common ſnuff, will provoke 
thoſe parts to increaſe thoſe diſ- 
charges; whereby a troubleſome 

load is drawn off, and the head 
rendered briſk and lightſome. 

But, beſides the benefit which 
the head immediately receives from 
ſuch a diſcharge, the whole conſti- 
tution is likewiſe ſo ſenſibly affect- 
ed, that in many caſes it 1s of uſe 
as an exerciſe. 'There 1s no m6- 
tion whatſoever, even not that of 
vomiting, which ſo ſuddenly and 
forcibly ſhakes the whole nervous 
ſyſtem ; ſo that in all obſtruQtitis 
of the finer paſſages, and particu- 
larly of the nervous fluid, whatſo- 
ever produces ſneezing muſt be of 


great advantage. And common 


experience in practice confirms 


this in many inſtances of paralytic, 
an almoſt unheeded ſenſation upon apoplectic, and lethargic caſes ; 
effects of this forci- 
ble concuſſion of the whole body, 


where this motion ronſes and en- 
livens, as it were, the ſpitits ; and 
by ſhaking the moſt remote fibres, 
aſſiſts their proper juices in circu- 
lation, which before ſeemed to 
ſtagnate, or not to irritate the fibres 
enough to maiatain their natural 

| | — elaſticity, 
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— is this conyul lion, that it is 


ſ metimes, procured . on purpoſe. to 


aſſiſt t -Fxpulſion of the fertus; 5. 
and. with, ood ſucceſs. 
ow. iti * the cuſtom of ins 
muff; a it now prevails, is ſervice» 
able ot detrimental, is not directly 
to our purpoſe to determine; but” 
thus far it may not be amiſs to in- 
form thoſe who comply ſo much 
with it as a faſhion, that they put 
it out of their p oer to receive any. 
benefit. from 1 as 4 medicine 3 
whertſpey, r, there may be occaſion 
for ſuch helps : for - continually 
ſtimulati 5 4 parts with hot 
pungent 1 5 8, makes them by 
degrees grow as it were callous, 
and much leſs ſenſible; which all 
inuff-takers experience, being not 
provoked to ſneezing, if they take 
ever ſo much; when one pinch.of 


the ſame would immediately ope- 


rate ef a e to it. | There 
is another inconvenience alſo from 


this pr ractice; and that is * 
their apþerite : : for moſt of 


common ſnuffs : are tobacco, bf one 


kind or other; wherefore fome 
will paſs down the throat into the 
kansch ; eſpecially in thoſe who 


take much; which deſtroys the 


natural appetite, as many confeſs 
they find by experience, altho* they 
cannot be. prevailed with to leave 
it off. For ſuch who imagine the 
continual taking of ſnuff td be ne- 
ceſlary, or beneficial; to them, 
many things in liquid forms would” 


much more properly anſwer their 


intention ; ſuch as ſal volatile ole · 
oſum,; diluted. with ſomething pro- 
per, where it is too ſtron it⸗ 
ſelf. But 'tis to be feared no ſa- 
lutary regard can obtain ſuch-a re- 
formation, unleſs that idol, faſhion, 
would vouchſafe its ſanction. 
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IN DER this TT we in 

; clude all that gart of the ma- 
teria medica, which, any way pro- 
duces ſleep, whether. called 175 
name, otics, or tes. Theſe 
N produce S effects by 
relaxing the veſſels, 1191 Z 8 
and irritations, and lightly. rarify- 
ing the juices of the ſtomach. 
Hence they give eaſe in pains oc- 
cafioned by irritation, and: reſtrain 


immoderate evacuations procee 


ing from the ſame cauſe. 25 

By not under ſtanding Nd a 
in which, theſe. medicings ie 
Bt check irmodexare. ſecretions, 


rn 
2 


3 


| phyſiciahs have TT led ite wrong 


methods, and given opiates to ſtop 


thoſe diſcharges, in which there 


are no ſpaſms or painful ifrita- ; 


tions; as particularly in the Lolli- 
warredüe S, attendi ing hectĩ 
evers Wheress it is mafiifeſt, 


7 relaxing he bre 250 . 
and rarityiny x the Huids Already, tos 
ANG. 


On the Ide F hang the Haz 


Lines by this me roperty; where? 5 


by they take © cramps i che 
W and thus eure extfetidns 
3 * 


A 
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depending upon them) will very From the rarefaction which opium 
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often happily promote thoſe dif 


charges which are natural, when 
they are unſeaſonably interrupted 


by violent contractions. Thus opi- 
ates in nephritic pains, move the 
urine ſtopped by gravel and 


ſtones ; and, inuterine cafes, aſſiſt 
nature in propelling the menſes, 


the foetus, and the lochia. 


Papav. errat. Wild poppies 
Paralyſeos Cowſlips 


occaſions of the juices, proceeds 
that diff c :lty of breathing, which 
they for a time experience who' 
take this kind of medicine; this 
{. mptom being inſeparable from 
the rarefaction of the blood in the 

121 
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„ECT. XI. 
O Coolers. 


T HES E are as little regarded 


in medicine as any claſs of 


ſimples; being of ſlight efficacy, 
and uſed for no important inten- 


tion; and ſeldom preſcribed any 
otherwiſe than as palliatives, or to 


mitigate the uneaſy ſenſation of 
ſome particular ſymptoms, . more 
than to cure the diſeaſe whence 
they ariſe, _ 

All of this rank may be coaſider- 
ed under the two following divi- 


ſions: the firſt are ſuch as imme- 


diately -produce a preſent ſenſe of 


cold. Theſe are chiefly fruits and 


acid juices ; and are moſt common- 


ly ordered to cool the mouth and 
ſtomach, and allay that extreme 


thirſt, which an inflammatory fever 
is apt to occaſion. What comes 
under this intention, ſeldom has 


any farther effect, than giving a 


grateful ſenſation to thoſe parts, 
Which were before uneaſy with 


heat and drought) unleſs they are 
taken down in large quantities 
and then they may, from a ſudden 
chilneſs, make ſuch an alteration 
in the pulſation of the fibres, as 
will ſhock the whole conſtitution. 
And this is in effect ſo much in the 
experience of eyery body from 
ſuch things one time or another, 
that it needs no larger explications ; 
only theſe two conſequences are 
moſt likely to happen; viz. ſuck 
convulſive contractions of the veſ- 
ſels may either obſtruct their con- 


tents, and thence cauſe ſtitches and 


inflammations ; or may ſo ſuddenly 
retard the circulating juices, as 
will diſpoſe them to undue cohe- 
ſions and conſiſtenciess - 
The other kind of coolers are 
ſuch, as by their viſcidity are diſ- 
poſed to communicate the | fame 
quality to the animal fluids, with 
which they are mixed, Theſe can be 
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2 Herbs of, Fu, Puts 
Cicutæ Hemlock Nux wemica Vomit nut 
Mandragoræ Mandrake Caf. Pap. alb. White poppy 
Nicotianæ Tobacco vnigr. Black . | 
| Solani Nightſhade NT IO eee 
43 Strammonei Thorn-apple Sacks | Jauss | 
f ——_— Meconium Meconium | 
Flores Flowers of 510 
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Sect. 12. | 


preſcribed in no PO intention, 
- to check the inordinate cele- 


rity of the blood, Which ariſes 
from a debauch with 1 iritudus li- 
ors; or to give a icker con- 
Fence to that * hectic conſtitu- 


tions; whereby it may be reſtrained 


from flowing too faſt, But in both 


caſes there is a great deal of hazard 
from the ſame means ; becauſe the 
diminution of the blood's velocit 

cannot ſo exactly be reſtained, but it 
may be be . too far, and ro 


of Mir. JUTE <-> 14 


too great: £ whereupon ſuch ſub⸗ 
ſtances, for want of due motion from 
circulation, will fall into one which 
is fermenta tive; and ſo by allay- 
ing one heat, raiſe another of much 
worſe conſequence. 'Thro' this 
coolers in the hands of injudicious 
perſons, frequently change ſim ple 
inflammatory fevers, which would 
perhaps ſoon. go off by. a critical 
diaphoreſis, into putric and malig- 
nant Hed, which * terminate 


1 
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Folia. Fe of ben. ci era 76 
Aceteſe Sorrel. "Bag tne xt 0 G11 10 yrs 
1 eke eee Aeris Wild grapes 
Jnchuſee +... Alkanet rantia, , Oranges 
Cichores, _ Buccory imones | Lemons PER 
Cuſcutz  Dodder _ Citrea . Citrons 
Endivie Endive © Cucumeres Cucumbem 
Lujulæ Wood - ſorrel Cucurbitæ Sourds Lag 
Lentis paluſtris Ducks- meat Eroſſulariæ fru@. Goolberiies" A 
Populi \. Poplar Mala a Armeniaca A pricots my 

Portulace Purſlain  Perfica Peaches 
Lactucæ Lettice Hort. amn. All orchard apples 
Salicis _ Willow Sv. ' Crabs. 
Sedi HFouſe-leek _ Ts 551 1 3 
Sonchi laevis Sow-thiſtle Mori frud. + Malbeeries e 
Spinachie Spinach Olive - Olives dense 
Taraxaci Dandelion 5 be K CES 
Uniilici mur. Wall navel- wort . 
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IN this diviſion. the reader will 
meet with ſeveral of the ſimples, 


which have been d under the 
foregoing heads for ſome internal 
intentions but the great ſhare 
they have in external applications, 
may juſtify ſuch repetition. The 


er ages which rer come 


'f 


into. this rank. are fo few, PE er 
ſuch: as for more- important effica- 


cies. have been already taken no- 
tice of in ſome other, 4. we have 


made the number of ſubdiviſions, | 


expreſſive of the intentions of 
what eee abet. 


ſible. 
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the ope- But 

26h of ſach ſimples 8 Wil —_ 

Wider this head, 4 ay be necef- 
U 


to? Sbferve, thitiBy repel 
* fr Wh ena — | 


mech an Aﬀu of afluid to | 
Heular pate, as "would raiſt it fon 


A tumdär: But ö Kw Udw- this 
may be effected, it will he conVe. 
venient to attend ta the ſeveral 
cauſes Which can prddute à ſwell 
ing, or force out of the veſſels any 
of their fluid contents hy forte un. 
naturdf ffcharge. 

All tumours have necklkeri 
one of theſe in their cauſe 3 eith 
an increaſe, in the velocit or quan- 
tity of the fluidꝭ; or a weakneſs i 
ſome articular Part; and ſome- 
tim bock "concur. An increaſe 1 
the velocity of the" fluids” makes 

more forcibly gen d Againſt, 
md diſteftck alt rt in their 
circuit: if therefore any part be 
unequally prefſed, or relaxed, by 
external njuri ries, that wilf be more 
elevated than any other; and for 


want of equal fefiftance With"the 


reſt of the body, will at length re- 
ceive ſuch a quantity of fluid, as 


will raiſe it into a tumqur . eſpeci- 


ally if any of its veſſels be obſtruct- 
ed: Becauſe the protruſion of freſh 
matter à tergo will continue to add. 
thereto, until the part is upon the 
*utmoff ſtretch, and can hôld no 
more. In this caſe All whofe: means 
are "hid? to be "repellent; - which 
check thę growth of the tumour; 
undi aſſiſt cle refluent blood in tak- 
ing up the obſtructed matter, and 
Waking it again into ꝛhe common 
ſtream. This intention is chiefly 
favoured by evacuation and revul- 
fion ; for whatſoever leſſens the 

oantity of the fluid, will diminiſh 
= force * the coweficd | part : 
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it Ehen in 13 moſt ger 0 
= how See Application to 
art idelf, helps in this affair. 
Now aa medicine comes to be a 
ret ellen if this* cafe, by conſiſtin 
of ſuch läbtile part“, 45 may 1555 
mie fome of them thro” the pores, 
help to render the opſttucted 
iar Hore fluid; ſo that it be- 
comes the more eaſ y to be. lqoſened 
and falf again into the *rtulating 
current. But in this caſe, there'is a 
hazard of ſuck things, Ikewiſe 
putting "he obffracted humour” i in- 
to a ferment; whereby it ſooner 
turns into ꝑus, and then they come 
under the denomination of ſuppu- 
ratives or ripenerz. What there 
fore, in the moſt ſtrict ſenſe, is to 
be reputed a repeller; is that which 
aſtringes and ſtrengthens the part, 
ſo as to make it reſiſt ſuch lodg- 
ments. Thee. are ſuch, whoſe 
virtues reſide in their coldnefs; and 
Crying Ports But there are 
ſo very IC inſtances wherein band- 
age is not better than ſuch applica- 
tion, that very little comes to be 
uſed f for that purpoſe. In hæmor- 
rhages and ouzings out of ſerum, 
ſo das to deform the ſkin, ſimples of 
this nature moſtly take place ; 
which anſwer their ends by aſtring- 
ing the fibres; whence thoſe aper- 
tures are ſo cloſed, as not after- 
wards to admit thro? them ally fach 
fluid. Tec: 
dee things alſo. awer this 
end, only by ſtimulating the fibres 
of the- tumeſied parts 3 ſo as to 
them Tadden e#. forcible 
witches, whereby tke obſtruction 
is ſomatimes looſened and ſhoek, 
as it were, away into the refluent 
current. Such a ſort of motion 
will be occaſioned by the ſudden 
application of any thing e 
CO 
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T cold, as common water: But the weakening BY Par which wi 
L ractice is ſeldom ſafe ; becauſe, render the tumour more obſtinate. — 
5 if the firſt efforts, which the fibres There are many other means and 


1 are put upon by thoſe means, do accidental circumſtances, which 
0 not. ſuccoed. in breaking aw. way * contribute to favour. or retard this 
tO 


cloſed | matter, hey . intention”; But theſe hints may be, 
| Ta not able 4 0 ſufficient 5 ;. eſpecially for 4 part. 
4 to repeat 9 — natural W which cannot be allowed any A 
Fe the conſequence” of which is length in in this work. gy 6 
8. Albumen Oui White of an 8 * 3 | Red and. el 
Fl Lapis Calam. Calamine - x. Tutia F Tutty eb os 
E Ceruſſ White lead Pompholyæx Pompliolyx/ as = 
d Litharg. aur. Litharge of geld Sedum . - - 5 | Hpaſe ok 
8 Manus hominis A dead man's Spodium 2 
A mortui hand Tela Aranear, Cobweb 
© d rel, The rojaltoneh 1 al 
1 
7 Claſs 2. Of Ripenens. and Drawers. 
1 05 
u- This intention is frequently. of times is of that nature, as to 46 a 
e mighty importance in chirurgery, great deal of miſchief; or by 
to but there are very few who well making it take up more room up- 
ch weigh the conſequences of the ope - on its rarefaction, occaſions it more 
t, ration in thoſe medicines which are to diſtend the parts in Which it is 4 
g= preſcribed to anſwer it, nor the contained, whereon a ſenſe of pain = 


ſe accidents to which they are liable. is excited, and thereby, à greater 
id For a ripener or drawer. is what, concourſe of fluid, and conſequent : 
re by the activity and warmth of its ly a needleſs increaſe. of 'the tu- 
d- parts, is able to penetrate the pores, mor. So that medicines, und er 
a- and mix with and rarify any ob- this denomination, require to be 
de ſtructed matter, ſo that it may be in the hands only of ſuch, Who are 
r- rendered fit for diſcharge upon-lay- ſo well acquainted with the mes 
n, ing open the part by a cauſtic or ee of the animal ECONOMY. AS 
of inciſion. Now in many; inſtances, to be able to. apply them to the 
g- 
F. 
* 
ch 


as the matter by this means rarifes beſt advantage, and know how to 
and grows more fluid, the refluent avoid the hazards which may ariſe 
blood is apt to waſh ãt back into from their abuſe. tre CRIoe 
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The operation of all topics of 
this denomination, may be under- 
Rood by what has been ſaid in ex- 
plication of the third claſs of the 
fourth ſeftion, concerning vulne- 


rugo Aris : | Verdegreaſe 
Album Gracum White dog's dung 


Gum. Elim Elemi 
Os Sepiz  Cuttle fiſh bone 
"Theſe are fuch things as by their 


violent activity, and heat thence 
occaſioned, deſtroy the texture of 
the part_itſelf to which they are 
applied; and eat it away, as we 
commonly expreſs it, or burn it 


from the former pretty much, as 
the piperine volatiles do from thoſe 
of the garlick or onion kind; as 
was before obſerv'd. Ripeners and 
detergers have ſomething ſoft and 
ſmooth in their compoſition, which 
guards them againſt wounding the 

bres themſelves, tho' it does not 


hinder their volatility ; but in thoſe 


we call cauftics, 'the volatile parts 
are altogether unguarded by any 
thing of that kind ; and by their 
extreme minutenefs, aſperity, and 
ntity of motion, like thoſe of 

re itſelf, tear aſunder all obſta- 
cles, deſtroy the texture of the 


Calæ viva Quick-lime 

Cant harides Spaniſh flies 

Cataputia Spurge 
Lepidium Dittander 
Euphorbiam Euphorbium 
Goflyp. uff. Cotton, burnt on 


the part 


Claſs 4. Of Cauſtics 


à vacui 


into an eſchar. And they differ 


ries, page 20, and the following of 
detergents, page 21. The reader is 
therefore deſired to turn back 
8 for what concerns this 

8. . 


Vitellum Ovi Volk of an egg 
Terebinthinæ All turpentines 
Balſ. omnia and balſams 
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very ſolids themſelves, and change 
what they are applied to, into a 
ſubſtance like burnt fleſh ; which, 
in a little time, with detergent 
dreſſings, falls quite off, and leaves 
in the ſubſtance of the 

rt. Theſe are of uſe generally 
in abſceſſes and impoſthumations, 
to eat thro* to the ſuppurated mat- 
ter, and give it vent; and alſo to 
make iſſues in parts where cutting 


is difficult or inconvenient. We 


have ranked ſome things under this 
head, which do not come up to ſo 
great a degree of efficacy as to 
make an eſchar ; but becauſe th 

are able to raiſe the fleſh into bli- 
ſters, and make conſiderable changes 


'by the ſame manner of operation, 


in a more remiſs degree, we thought 
it moſt proper to give them 2 
place here. e 


Moxa, burnt on 


Moxa 8 

eee e the part 
Siligua hirſuta Cow-itch 
Tithymalus Spurge 
Sapo Soap 


Spongia Sponge 


8 e. 
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Amomum Amomum 
Amoris pomum Love apple 


Amium Starch 
Arbor vitæ Tree of life 
Alcea Vervain mallowW 
Areca Indian nut 
Arſenicuim Arlenic 
Arundo The reed 
Aſphaltus Jews pitch 


Aſphodelus albus White aſphodel 10 


Cerevifia, Ale. Under this ar- 
ticle is intended all that belongs 
to potable malt liquors: And 
theſe may be conſidered under the 


following diviſions; 1. Hoppe 
and unhopped drinks: 2 Small or 


ſtrong 3 Pale or brown. And, 
4. New and old. obs 

1. The difference made by hops 
is beſt diſcovered from the nature of 
the hops themſelves. - Theſe are 


| known to be a ſubtile grateful 
bitter. In their compoſition there- 


fore, with this liquor, they add 
ſomewhat of an alkaline nature, 
that is, particles which are ſubtile, 
active and rigid. this means 
the ramous viſcid parts of the malt 
are more divided and ſpiritualized, 
if we may uſe that term; and 
therefore not only more eaſy of di- 

eſtion and ſecretion in the body, 
but alſo, while in the liquor, pre- 
vent it from funning into ſuch co- 
heſions, as would make it ropy, 
vapid and ſour. But for want of 
this in unhopped drinks, that clam- 


my ſweetnels which they retain af- 
ter working, ſoon turns them acid 


and unfit for uſe 3 which is ſooner 
or later, in proportion to the 
ſtrength they receive from the 
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nder the foregoing 


Bamia maſcbeta Muſk mallow' 
Beben radi» Behen root © 


Butyrum  ' Butter : 

Cajeus © Chesſe 
Conyza © PFlea-bane 
Copa] W ſo call - 
Cyanus Blue bottle 


malt, and the comminution it has 
undergone by fermentation. It is 
much in the opinion of ſome, thar 
ale is more diuretick than beer; 
that is, unhopp'd liquor more than 
that which has hops in it. In ſome 
particular conſtitutions it may ſo 
happen, becauſe ale is more ſmooth, 


. ſoftening, and relaxing; and there» 


fore where urine is to be promoted 
by enlarging the paſſage, that is 
moſt likely to do it: And this is 
moſtly the caſe of thin dry conſti- 
tutions. But where the promotion 
of urine is to be made, by atte- 
nuating and breaking the juices, 


and rendering them more fluid, it 


is certainly beſt anſwer:d by thoſe 
drinks which are well hopped. As 
to the controverſy whether. hops 
tend to breed the ſtone, it is too 
long here to enter into, and ſeems 
to have little foundation on the af- 
firmative ſide; But thus far we 
may venture to ſay, where one in- 
ſtance can be produced, of any pro- 
bability for ſuch an effect from this 
cauſe, there may many more be 
brought, which can admit of no 
doubt, where conſtitutions h.:ve 
been ſpoil'd by ale on the e ? 
extreme. For that manifeſtly fouls 
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the glands, ſtuffs the veſſels with 


{lime and viſcidity, makes the body 
unweildy and corpulent, and paves 


the way for fer cachexies, the 

jaundice, aſthma's, and at laſt 

incurable dropſies The urinary 
paſſages, which likewiſe it is ima- 
gined to clear, it will by degrees 
fill with ſlough, and matter of as 
bad conſequence as gravel. 


2. The ftrength of theſe. Bano, | 


makes them of different efficacies, 
as to any medicinal regards. The 
ſtronger they are, the more viſcid 
parts they carry into the blood ; 
and although the ſpirituous parts 
make theſe imperceptible at firſt, 
yet when they are evaporated or 
one off, which will be in a few 
hours, the - other will be ſenſibly 
enough felt by pains in the head, 
nauſcouſneſs at the ſtomach, . and 
jaſſitude, or liſtleſneſs to motion. 
This thoſe are much the beſt judges 


of, who have experienced the ex- 


tremes of drinking of theſe liquors, 
and of wines: for a debauch of 
wine they find much ſooner wear 
of: And they are more lively and 
briſk. afterwards, than upon over- 


tipling malt liquors, whoſe . viſcid | 


remains will be long before they 
can be ſhook away. Theſe liquors 
therefore are. much the more 
wholeſome for being ſmall, that is, 
of ſuch a ſtrength as to carry ſome 
mall degree of warmth. into the 
ſtomach; but not ſo as. to pre- 

vent their being proper diluters of 
our neceſſary food. Peaple of ro- 
buſt conſtitutions, Who labour very 
hard, may diſpenſe,, with reaſon- 
able quantities of the ſtrongeſt, el- 


pecially as their fogd is 9 . , 


poor and ſlender enough, 

fciencies of which this ſupplies; 
and their continual exerciſe and 
ſtrength of body, digeſts and breaks 


the Viſcidities of the drink into 


e nouriſhment : Altho' in 
Perſc ſons of another habit, and way 


of living, they would only pro- 


duce obſtructions and ill humours. 


3. Malt drinks are diſtinguiſhed 
into pale or brown, from the malt 
they are brewed with. That _ 


1s flendereſt dried, makes it le 


tinge the liquor in brewing, m 
therefore is called pale; whereas 
that which is higher dry'd, or 
roaſted as it were in compariſon 
of the other, makes it of a higher 
colour ; and a mixture of both, of 
an amber, which name likewiſe 
ſeveral of thoſe liquours bear. 
The pale malt has certainly moſt 
of the grain in it, and is therefore 
moſt nouriſhing ; but alſo. for that 
very reaſon requires a ſtrong con- 
ſtitution, ſufficiently to digeſt. it. 
Thoſe who drink much of it are 
generally fleck and f fat in the bloom 
of their age: But 1 they. are not 
ſuddenly cut off by fevers, as they 
generally are, they fall very early 
into a diſtempered: old age, an 
hardly ſupport the burden 07 life, 
with a retinue of diſeaſes,” The 
brown makes 2 drink much leſs 
viſcid, and fitter to paſs the ſeve- 
ral {trainers of the body; but what 
is very ſtrong of it may be uſed 1 in | 
excels enough. to bring on the i in- 
conveniences of the former, tho“ g 
ſingle debauch with it much more 
eafily wears off. How, far it may 
be an uſeful hint to thoſe who find 
their accounts only in the profits 
of brewing, I cannot be a Judge ; 
but for the health of the conſumer, 
N can venture to aſſure, him, ard 
the pale malt brewe 11 5 With ha 
waters, ſuch $_ tho NY 
and wells, is 4. beſt: ec che 
A anne; wii 9 8 7550 
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from . grain, 70 1 b 
to pals ; the proper ſecretions -the 
better; as the viſcid particles of 
the grain will likewiſe | defen 


them from doing the mifchie 4 


which 


gect. 13. 
which otherwiſe they might occa- 
on. 
— rain waters, ſeem moſt ſuited 
to draw out the ſubſtance of high _ 
dry'd malts, which retain many 
igneous particles in their contex- 
ture, and are therefore beſt * a 
ſmooth. vehicle. 1 
7085 LE age Of Tl l liguors is 
the lf thing wWe are to conſider, 
by w ich they become ; more or leſs 
Wholſome. And this ſeems to do 
ſomewhat the ſame as, hops: Ion 
thoſe liquors Which are Tongeit 
kept, oe) certainly leaſt yilcid ; 
age by degrees breaking che vilcid 
parts, and rendering. them, im ler, 
makes them fitter, fox. { an jon 
5 this is 1 9 0 to be de der mined 
by. their ſti WEN; ; becauſe in pro: 
portion to that, th &y; Will ner 
or later come ieh full \perfer- 
tion, and 569 89 to their 1 0 
But when ale or beer. is 17 umi 
its particles are ' broke ke and commi- 
nuted, as ar Bey are Capable, 
then it is ways t the beſt; but be- 
vnd that it will, "continually be 
upoh the decay, unle the finer 
ſpirits quite make their ef- 
cape, and. the remainder: becomes 
vapid and ſour. By what there- 
fore has been already ſaid, it wi 
appear, that the older drinks ar ah 
moſt whollome, ſo they be. ept 
1 to this ſtandard, . but. not be- 
it. f 
i is ſo much of U uſe might 
1d,, upon this head, becau 
bee gene have the greateſt 1 Rar 
n our Way of Hing. [that p19 woul, 
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exceed the bounds we have ſet 
elves.» We ſhall therefore only 
e this farther obſervation, that 
thoſe whoſe fortunes permit them 


| Us intermix wine with their com- 


mon drink are not ſo ſubject to 
coughs, with other diſtempers gf 
the hreaſt, and dropſies 3 yet they 
are mere afflicted with Saver and 
arthritic pains. 

We have not here g given wine. 2 
gent article, becauſe, it is 2 
foreign liquor 3 "and this Work i is 
pro eee © aiculanel for * own 
country; However, as it is ſo much 
in pur common drink, amongſt the 
higher order of peop 1 eſpecially ; 


it may not be amils to obſerv 


that the ſtronger wines ſeem much 

me more agreeable to Engliſh con- 
itütions; but where HEY are too 

ſfrong \ when neat, 5 285 4 

luted with water. 

ſpirituouſneſß. conduce to A 4 & 

geſtion of the groſs food of our 


FOVAry's eſpecially the great quan- 
tities. of fleſh we eat ; and are the 


more. neceſſary by; a we eat 
ut little herbs. But the aki 
Wines, tho“ they. are moſt. TA | 
tothe ſtomach, and leis 2 
the head, yet they Nel à tartar 
with them into the blood , which 


they leaye behind in the mucil 
dus en 55 he 2 aber 
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ATLfATER is fo uſeful and ne- 
V ceſſary an article, with re- 
gard to diet and medicine, that we 
cannot be too inquiſitive into its 
nature and difference; or too ſolli- 
citous in our choice of it It is the 
main diluter of our food, and is 


the better for that purpoſe, the 


freer it is from the mixture of any 


foreign particles. But as it is not 


to be met with unmixed with ſome 
heterogeneous particles, we ſhall 
be better inſtructed how to uſe and 
chuſe it for the purpoſes of life, by 
inquiring: how it is altered and af- 
fected by the mixtures it receives 
of ſuch foreign matter, in the ſe- 
veral conditions, we meet with it. 
In this ſearch we find the beſt 
helps from ſome ſhort hints (and 
ſach only we have room for) of 
Dr. Mead's, in his laſt Eſſay on 
Poiſons. TT Tn 

Water 1s of ſo conſtant a ſervice, 
not only for our drinks, but alfo 
in preparing our fleſh and bread, 
that it may juſtly be ſaid to be the 
vehicle of all our nouriſhment : So 
that whenever this happens to put 
on other properties than are neceſ- 


fary to fit it for that purpoſe,” it is 


no wonder if in its paſſage thro? the 
| ſuitable im- 

preſſions there. * © © 
Whatever nature, the groſs = 
ticles with which the water is ſatu- 
rated, are of, metallic, earthy, ſa- 
line, &c. theſe according to their 
various gravity, the capacity of the 
canals, and ſuch like circumſtances, 
will; when they come to circulate 
in the animal body, be by the laws 
of motion depoſited in one part or 
Other. 8 3 
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© Theſe foreign matters, mixed 
with the fluid, very ſenſibly increaſe 
its ſpecific gravity : And for this 


reaſon, the choice of water for 


drink amongſt the ancients was 
made by weight; the lighteſt be- 
ing ge el. as moſt free from 
all heterogenous bodies. 
A late author, Dr. J. H. in a 
book called, Scelera Aquarum, or 
a ſupplement to Mr. Graunt on the 
bills of mortality, by ſearching in- 
to the firſt accounts of the diſtem- 
per we call the ſcurvy, deſcribed 

y Pliny and Strabo under the pro- 
miſcuous names of ſtomacace and 
ſceloturbe; and examining the au- 
thentic hiſtories of it in later years, 
made by the moſt obſerving phyſi- 
cians in thoſe countries where it 
was unhappily revived, as Olaus 
Magnus, Balduinus Ronſeus, ]. 
Wierius, Solomon Albertus, &c. 
finds that the origin of it was in all 
times and places charged upon the 


uſe of unwholſome ſtagnating wa- 


ters. Then by comparing together 
the clayey ſtrata of the earth about 
the cities of London, Paris, and 
Amſterdam, he ſhews, that where 
the water is worſt, there this ma- 
lady is moſt rife. So that he has 
made it probable, that moſt of the 
perplexed and complicated ſymp- 
toms which are ranged under this 
one general name, if they do not 
entirely owe their birth to the ma- 


lignity of this element, do how- 


ever acknowledge it to be their 
main and principal cauſe.  _—- 

And indeed Hippocrates himſelf, 
as he has very plainly deſcribed 
this diſeaſe by the title of aan 
pry221, or great milts ; ſo he does 
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Set. 14. 
very particularly in another treatiſe 
take notice, that drinking of ſtag- 
nating well-waters muſt neceſſarily 
induce an ill diſpoſition both of the 
milt and belly. | 1 
If we enquire into the reaſon of 
ſuch ill effects, we muſt conſider 
that clay is a mineral glebe, and 
that the groſs particles and metal- 
lic ſalts with which waters paſſing 
thro' ſuch a bottom do abound, 
are not to be maſtered ; that is, 
they are indigeſtible in the human 
body. Not only therefore will 
- theſe cauſe, as he very well argues, 
calculous concretions m the kidneys, 
bladder, and joints; and, as Hip- 
crates experienced, hard ſwellings 
in the ſpleen ; but they muſt ne- 
ceſſarily oftentimes by their corro- 


five quality twitch and irritate the 


ſenſible membranes of the ſtomach 
and bowels. Nay, beſides all this, 
when they come into the blood, it 
is no wonder if the ſmall canals of 
inſenſible tranſpiration are frequent- 
ly ſtopt up and obſtructed by 
N. For it is upon this ſcore 
that Sanctorius teaches us. in his 
Medicina Statica, Sect. 11. Aphor. 2. 


that heavy water converts the mat- 


ter of tranſpiration into an ichor, 
which being retained, induces a 
cache yx. 

What miſchiefs will enſue here- 
upon, every one ſees; not only 
pains in the limbs, livid ſpots in 
the ſurface of the body, ulcers, &c. 
from the acrimony of the undiſ- 
charged moiſture ; but many alſo 
of thoſe perplexing . ſymptoms, 


which go by the name of hyfteri- 


cal and hypocondriacal, may take 
their riſe from the ſame ſource : 
For the before-cited Sanctorius has 
remarked in Sect. iii. Aphor. 13. 
that the flatus or wind, 8 inſepa- 
rable from thoſe caſes, is no other 
than the fluid of perſpiration, rude 
and unfiniſhed, If the inconveni- 
encies are oftentimes not felt, at 


43 
leaft not till towards a declining 
age, in ſtrong and active habus of 
body; yet they deſerve conſidera- 


tion in weaker conſtitutions and a 


ſedentary life, eſpecially of the 
more tender ſex. © 24 
For theſe reaſons Pliny tells us 
that thoſe waters are condemned in 
the firſt place, which when boiled 
do incruſt the ſides of the veſſels: 
And that our well waters do this, 
nobedy can be ignorant. The an- 
cients were remarkably curious in 
their choice of waters, holding it 
an article of the greateſt moment; 
this we may eaſily be convinced of 
from Hippocrates, Who not only 
endeavours to account for the diſ- 
eaſes, but even for the temper 
and diſpoſition of the people of 
ſeveral countries, from the diffe- 
rence in the waters with which 
nature hath ſupplied them. 


Aqua FoV ANA, ſpring-water. 


By the courſe of this, we are liable 


to a mixture, in one ſort or other, 
of all the metalline or mineral par- 
ticles which lie concealed in the 
earth. For the water of all ſprings 


(that is, all waters which are circu- 


lated or ſtrained thro' the earth, 
and which we call ſprings when 
they break out upon the ſurface) 
waſh off and carry along wii 


them ſome particles of the ſoil 


they travel through; ſo that they 
become ſalubrious or miſchievous, 
according to the nature of the mi- 
neral matter which they have taken 
up and joined with in their courſe. 
So far as this anſwers any medicinal 
purpoſes, and makes the water in 
any reſpect purgative, will come 
under inquiry in the article of aci- 
dulæ. Here therefore we have 
only occaſion to be ſatisfied} what 
are beſt as they muſt neceſſarily 
make a part of our diet; and theie 
are the lighteſt, - as the precedent 
reaſonings demonſtrate, and ſuch 
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That ſpring-waters are thus load- 
in their current, cannot be doubted 
by thoſe who have ever experienced 
the taſte and efficacy of our ordi- 
nary medicinal ſprings : And tho? 
our own country furniſhes us not 
with any ſuch inſtances, unqueſti- 
enable authority informs us of 
ſome ſprings which bring along 
with them poiſonous and deadly 
companions; which mult. be cor- 
roſive corpuſeles mixed with the 
water, that cannot fail (when for- 
ſaken, in the canals of the body, 
by their vehicle) to do the ſame 
miſchief as they would if taken by 
themſelves undiluted: Only with 


this difference, that they may in 


this form be carried ſometimes far- 
ther into the animal frame, and ſo 


diſcover their malignity in ſome of 
the inmoſt receſſes. Thus the fons 


ruber in Æthiopia, mentioned by 
Pliny, about which abundance of 
native minium or cinnabar Was 
found, ſhewed its ill effects chiefly 
on the brain: Which gave occa- 
fion for Ovid to ſay of it, 8 


Si quis faucibus hauſit, 
Aut furit, aut patitur mirum 
gravitate ſopore. 

But there is no need of enlarging 
ſarther on this head, ſince any mi- 
neral poiſon may impart its deadly 
quality to perfluent ſtreams. And 
accordingly there are inſtances of 


. . arſenical, mercurial, and other 


fountains, , of which the hiſtories 
may be ſeen in the collection of 
Baccius de Thermis, lib. vi. and a 
very remarkable one in the Philo- 
ſophical. Tranſactions, No. 8. 
Wee ate taught many curious 
ways of trying what are the princi- 
pal mixtures in theſe waters, which 
muſk; be of great uſe; to ſuch as tra- 
vel in unfrequented countries, and 
8 


: 
* 


where neceſſity | oft ten Forres the 
u 


to unexperienced ſprings: t that 


would be too long far us here: We 
ſhall therefore only drop this gene- 
ral rule, that thoſe waters are beſt 
for uſe which are lighteſt ; and this 
may be determined with the utmoſt 
exactneſs, by weighing other con- 
venient bodies in them, which we 


are taught by the common hydro- 


ſtatical ſcales, now any where to 
be had in the ſhops, The com- 
mon experiment of trying them 
with ſoap is alſo uſeful; for the 
more remote they are from lather- 
ing with that, the more unfit they 
are for uſe. Thoſe ſprings which 
ariſe from à chalky earth, are ge- 
nerally accounted beſt, which may 
be either for its not giving to the 
waters any thing unwhelſome, or 
its abſorbing many mineral particles 
from them in their percolation. 
There may circumſtances hap- 
pen, where ſpring-waters ſhall be 
found of good ſervice drank alone. 
In ſome ſtomachs, relaxed from 
intemperance, theſe drank in a 
morning, not only help to waſh 
off a great deal of ſlimy filth, the 
remains of a dedauch, but alſo to 


cially of the aluminous or 1 251 
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This. likewiſe has its Various: qua- 


lities from. the different ſoils it tra- 
vels through, tho' not ſo much as 
that of ſprings. The river- waters 
may be reckoned a compoſition pf 
ſpring, and rain; waters together: 
Near the head therefore of any 
conſiderable ſpring, they may par- 


take mack. of the miner). which 
that ſpring, w 


waſhes along With it: 

hut at a greater diſtance may be 
£ COR: Sia SS A *DÞ 581 

affected 
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affected and charged with its pro- 


per ſoil, For in its progreſs the 
mineral particles will fall, or be 
entangled and loſt in the ouzy 


and clay ey mixtures they pals 
through. As the ſpring-waters 
take up in their meanders mn 

E 


heavy mineral particles, ſo the 
either waſh up from ouzy bottoms, 
or have ſo much filth drained into 
them, eſpecially near large towns, 
that. they abound with a. foreign 
matter of a very different nature, 
and which ſometimes will ferment; 
As is manifeſt in that of the 
Thames, tho" ſome travellers affirm 
no other waters do the ſame. Of 
this kind therefore, , thoſe which 
come into uſe with ſuch mixtures 
may be more or leſs convenient in 
particular caſes and conſtitutions, 
according to the nature of what 
they have got ſo mixed. But in 
the general, theſe waters are much 
ſofter © than ſuch as run under- 
ground ; and therefore are fitter for 
uſe, where hard waters are con- 
demned. e e e 
Agua Prvuvialls, rain-water, 
This is reckon'd the moſt ſimple of 
all, and to come neareſt to a ho- 


- mogeneous fluid ; and therefore, as 


a diluter, is to be preferred. Quer- 
cetan, and many others, lay ſtreſs 
upon the circumſtances of theſe 
falling, whether ſuddenly or more 
flow, and from what quarter of 
the heavens the clouds bring them: 
But this ſeems to be as little to the 
purpoſe, as under the former arti- 
cles, what parts, ſprings or rivers 
run from, as to the diviſions of 
the globe, and their poſition, to 
the ſun. Some are of opinion, 
that rain-water brings ſomewhat o 

a nitrous volatile ſalt along with it, 
and think, by that meant, it gives 
fertility to the earth ; if it does fo, 
theſe particles muſt be too fine to 
infure any of the ſecre:ory ſtrainers, 
by dbftruRtig them, and too active 
of ſuſceptible of motion to draw 
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into contact, and form hurtful cen- 
cretions ; and indeed in many in- 
ſtances fuch a mixture might be of 
ſervice : Therefore whatloeyer 
rain-water brings along with it, 1t 
is notwithſtanding certainly the 
moſt ſimple and elementary of any, 
and the propereſt diluter or vehicle 
M F >, ; 4 loa ei 0:6 : 
that we can be ſupplied witz. 
' Aqya PuTEAL15, well-water. 
This is ſubje& to all the ,inconve- 
niencies of ſpring-water, with thi 


additional miſchief, that flagnating 


fo long in the well, it may there 
take up from the bed it lies upon, 
ſuch particles, farther than what it 
brought auß with it thither, as to 
render it ſtill more 'unwholſome ; 
Whereas that which breaks out in 
Tprings, s.. preſerved bigber than 
lach eavy matter is uſually, lodged. 
Of all waters therefore whatſoever, 
the well waters are moſt to be diſ- 
truſted; and of thoſe, ſuch as 
come out of the deepeſt wells. 

_ Aqua Pars rx Is, pond- water. 
This may include all ftagnant wa- 
ters, which are generally from rain 
only, for here we do not ſuppoſe 

any ſprings concerned. To this 
therefore no more can be ſaid than, 

that where it is upon a clean bot: 

tom, it comes ſa near to the rain- 

water, as not to be diſtinguiſhed 

from it: But generally even the 

motions of wind, or ſome other 

cauſes, as the treading of cattle, 
ſo diſturb theſe, as to. force up 

with them ſuch filth, as there cor- 

rupts and ferments, which, makes 

ſuch waters the moſt uncleanly and 

difagreeable of an. 


_ Aqua NiveaL1s, ſnow-water, 


This is ſuppoſed to bring a, conſi- 


derable portion of nitre along with 


it, ſo as to make it deterſive and 
etic. But it comes ſo little, 
either into our diet or medicine, 
that we need not be very ſpllicitous 
about it. As for what waſhes in- 
to the rivers, and accidentally 
3 ws comes 


46 
comes to us that way, after the fall 
of great ſnows, it is loſt ſo much, 
that it can hardly be imagined to 
communicate any efficacy to the 
Mare we have of it. 
Adv A MARINA, ſea-water. The 
faltneſs of this is ſufficiently known, 
and how upon. that account it is 
both diſagrecable and unwholſome 


in our food; and therefore never 


experienced but in extremities. 

Ro MalAris, May-dew. 
This is what falls in the night, and 
hangs upon the graſs next morning 
in ſma!l drops. It is extremely 
ſubtile and penetrating, from a vo- 
Iatile nitre of the air, with which 
it abounds. Etmuller ſays, in di- 
geſtion it will. as it were, ferment ; 


and in diſtillation afford a ſpirit of 


a ſulphureous empyreumatical ſmell, 
and that the-refidue will ſwell and 
- ferment of itſelf. Several people 
have ſtrange notions of the ſubtility 
of this, and have flattered them- 
ſelves with obtaining from it an 


univerſal diſſolvent. Johannes Fa- 


ber ſeems to take great pleaſure in 
. contriving an inflammable ſpirit to 
be drawn from rain-water ; and 
as this is yet of a more volatile na- 
ture, expectations have been raiſed 
of doing ftrange feats with it. But 
_all that theſe great promiſers have 

hitherto done, is not worth our no- 
rice ; ſince they have not been able 
to preſerve to us one medicine out 
of all their pretenſions. Some 
country people have learnt a way 
of mixing it with powder of brim- 
ſtone, for the itch, to be uſed out- 
wardly; and many inſtances they 


give of its ſucceſs in ſuch cafes: It 


as the repute too, amongſt the 


women, of being a coſmetic. 


Actor, medicinal waters. 
Theſe have been taken notice of 
all ages and countries, and have 


n 
— thro' various opinions, in ac- 


counting for their virtues and ef- 


by ſtool a great deal which it ** 
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ficacies, according as the humour 
of philoſophizing has happened to 
run. Helmont, and his diſciples, 
have ſtrangely ſpiritualized upon 
this head, as on moſt others ; and 
talk much of a gas and aporrea 
of the tarth in their compoſition. 
But we muſt content ourſelves to 
keep within the compaſs of ſen- 


ſible qualities, and pretend to know 


no farther than they will conduct 
us: And theſe we are pretty well 
informed of, from the viſible mix- 
ture of mineral matter, which me- 
dicinal waters diſcover. Some are 
very needleſly elaborate in the di- 
ſtinctions of ſuch ; we ſhall there- 
fore conſider them under theſe two 
diviſions only, of purging and 
chalybeatc. | 


There is ſcarce one county in 


England, but diſcovers the purg- 


ing ſprings. Thoſe about London 
are chiefy Epſom, Dulwich, Ac- 
ton, and North-hall, and a very 
famous. one at Kilburn. This 
lat is almoſt as pleaſant as 
fpring-water, yet ſufficiently effica- 
cious, and peculiarly adapted, by 
means of the fine alcaline earth it 
holds, to remove ſuch diſorders as 
proceed from acidities in the firſt 
paſſages : This intention it more 
effeQtually anſwers, than the com- 
mon abſorbents of the ſhops. There 

are many others of inferior note. 
They all agree in this, that they 
abound with a ſalt of a neutral na- 
ture, which they take up, and waſh 
along with them in their paſſages. 
This is not only manifeſt to the 

taſte, but upon evaporation they 

leave it in conſiderable quantities 
behind. It is not of moment 


enough to diſtinguiſh the ſeveral 


kinds of theſe ſalts, which ſome 
prion of great leiſure have done. 

y this ſaline mixture, theſe wa- 
ters greatly deterge the ſtomach and 
bowels, and carry along with them 


be beneficial to have well gotten 
rid of.” They do often therefore 

od ſervice where the primæ viæ 
want cleanſing ; but this is to be 
done with a few repetitions : If 
perſons go on longer, (as it is too 


cuſtomary, ſome thinking: the more 


they purge, the farther they are 
from being ſick) the ſalts will too 


much get into the bloed; which 


by their groſſneſs will gradually be 


collected in quantity enough in the 


capillaries and glands, to obſtru& 
them, and occaſien fevers peſſimi 
moris. For all thoſe fevers which 


come aſter long purging, eſpecially 
after the waters, are of the worſt 


kind, and often fatal. Some ſoften 


theſe waters by boiling up enough 


of milk with them to make a kind 
of whey, which is agreeable to 
ſome tender perſons, who might 
be too much chilled with the wa- 
ter raw. Theſe do great ſervice 
ſometimes in ſuch colics as invert 
the periſtaltic motion of the inteſ- 
tines, and, as people commonly 
expreſs it, twiſt the guts; where 
the patient can walk about, or be 
kept conveniently in an erect poſ- 
ture: For their weight preſſing 
downwards, 
ſoftening and relaxing the fibres, 
concur to promote their Af rms 
quite through, wherein conſiſts the 
cure in ſuch caſes. But it is ſup- 
poſed here, that they are boiled 
with ſome milk ; a quart of water 
with half a pint, is the uſual quan- 
tity ; For that much conti ibutes to 
its relaxing quality. 1 0 
The falt obtained from theſe 
is of ſervice in cathartic infuſions ; 
2 dram in an infuſion of ſena, 
rhubarb, ' and ſuch- like things, 


helps to extract the purgative vir- 
tiues the better, and aſſiſt their ope- 


ration; but this, tartar, does as 
well. 5 Fr 


Of thoſe waters aborecemed, | 


the ſtrength is much the ſame ; if 


k CT - » , p 3 + * 1 
f 5 ** adh 0 Waters (er 


and their moiſture 


our way 


PR” Se 

there be an difference, thoſe of 
Dulwich” ſeem to be the quickeſt 
in operation. They are all of 


them beſt at the well- head, tho? 


they are uſed in toun ſome days 
after they are taken up: For 'by 
ſtanding they let fall ſome mineral 
articles, which ſeem neceſſary in 
eir operation. 
„ AG u FEZ UO INE, ſteel - 
rang pars —— 
many parts of En N Thoſe of 
e arè of Funbridge, Scar- 
borough; Hampſtead; and Iſling- 
ton The ſmall differences: of mi» 
neral mixture, are here alſo not 
worth our while to take up room 
about: It ſufficeth that it is out 
of all doubt that that quality, to 
which they owe their ufe in medi- 


cine, is received from iron; for of 


this their taſte, and what they let 
fall upon ſtanding, as well as the 
ruſt they far the borders of their 
ſprings with, beſides the known 
experiment of the galls, put out 
of all diſpute. - In conſidering 
therefore the medicinal "efficacy of 
theſe waters, we are to regard them 
as iron diſſolved in an aqueous 


menſtruum; and becauſe that mi- 


neral, with the many preparations 
made of it, will preſently come in 
| to examine in this light, 
we ſhall-fay the leſs here, only ob- 
ſerving what is neceſſary of a cha- 
lybeate medicine in this form. | 

There is perhaps not any one 
alterative of greater efficacy, than 
thoſe from this mineral ; and yet 
with how little care, or due 
conſideration, do many'run into a 


courſe of the waters impregnated 


with them? for they are not of 
the number of ſuch things which 
may be uſed in wantonneſs or di- 
verſion; for it may be de 

on, whoſoever meddles with theſe, 
is much the better or worſe for 
them afterwards. Whoſoever takes 
iron in medicine, if it paſſes = 
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Eft digeſtions, and 
blood; will ſind at to; warm them; 


and make their yeins full and tur- 


gid. In plethoric habits; there 
fore, theſe waters are to be, forhid'; 
and he :many:Fevers-eareobicrved 
alter drinking them, Wich are 
8 qo ned nee a] 
vertigoes, epilepfies, and apoglyxies 
For py the::bload! too h, 
crouds the vVeſſels, and — 
in the:bfain. pre upon t 
— of g — 117 9 — 
they put Who ama ;antd 
diſorder, and dtcafion tha'forego- 
ing mifchefs: 4m moſt youaglperr: 
fons proper evacuations -@vght:t0 
be: made ile :itheyt are; Urmking. 
and "eſpeciallyz: if, as with, ian, 
they renten them move coſtiwe. 
To ſuch as by long illneſe, dr. nod 
other. cauſehave their bleed: r6a2 
dered thing poor, cod unc watty: 
theſe waters will give wonderful 
aſſiſtanc e. In à chloraſis, which 
is commoiily called the: green 
ſiokneſs, and in all obſtructiohs of 
the viſcera, eſpecially of the kid- 
neys and ute us [they do great fer: 
vice. In à relaxed tone gef, the 


— likewiſe, from gcraphla s. 


ther cauſe, they grkatly 


orcany” 
| aſtringe the fibres, and bring tbem 


to a due tenſity, altho* at fit their 

rooghneſs occaſions ere Bo. 

thrown? ene 8 K wit. 231 

9 Don is 

20 — *nnlinhy bathe: 241 

Of cheſer we have twa e Ale 
hot edi 1 © 

BAN E Cy 14 DA, or —— 

* =, hot baths- The chief we 

have of this kind in our country, 


is that famous one near Wells in 


Somerſetfnire; another there is 
of inferior note at Buxton. We 
Mall leave it to naturaliſts and phi- 
loſophers to account for the pro- 


duction of cheſe waters, and con- 


tent ourſelves with obſerving, that 
they greatly abound with a mine- 
ral ſuſphur; + appears beyond 
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mixes with the all doubt, from its 1 oa 


er copper: hlackiſn 

mud, rubbed upon alver, 4 is; er 
the (gilders uſe to gild it. Wit 

2 gold colour. And ſome, wh - 
have been ſo curious as to boilit in 
oil, fafitm it teil 76. made 4. ga 
balſam of fulph her. f , 75115 
ooFrom the; principal mineral in 


AN with which. this Va- 


tet 45/4 impregnated, we may pro- 
Bounce! it; ;8::40ft healing ſubaſtrin- 
gent balſamic.” We add ſubaftrin- 
gent, begayſe we never meet wth 
{6lphors.. zeyrgiain the fublimed 
flowers, Whieh had not ſome por- 


tion off, falt in its compoſition; 


which -when boiled in oil, as in 
making dhe bzlſamum ſulphuris, 


ſhoets like needles, or the branches 
of ſa} ammoniac: S0 that it is very 


improbahle 7 waters; ſhould 
take up any ſulphur in their ſub- 


terraneous : current, without bring- 


ing / alſo; ſore; of that: ſaline part 
along with them, which it en 
ſound without: above ground; and 
elpecially: when we' conſider; how 
mueh more it is in the nature of 
of water to attract and join with 
ſuch particles, than : thoſe Nek 
are purely ſulphurous 

From thefe pyemiſes, we. are very 
naturally directed te the + caſes 
wherein theſe waters, and bathing 
in them, mauſt be of fer ci And 
firſt of all in languors, debility; and 
any waſte of the conſtitution, that 
is not out of poſſibility of repair, 
they are like a fomentation, which 
both ſupplies and ſtrengthens the 
parts all ver the body at once, 


and by. gently. ſnaking and undu- 


lating the fibres, helps forward 


thoſe animal motions, which = 


ready to: be at a ſtand. In old pa 

and aches, which have — - 4 

remains of nervous diſtempers: 

And where ſome particular part 

continues contracted, or has any 

Humours faxed. upon it, which it 
cannot 
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the ſpring, do more towards a 
eure, than all the compoſitions of 
pharmacy. General bathing in 


theſe ſprings cannot but wonder- 


fully open that moſt infinite num- 


ber of ſecretory orifices upon the 


ſurface of the ſkin, and clear the 


cutaneous ducts of matter which 
is apt to ſtick in them: By the 


aperture of which ſpiracula, the 
fluids of the whole body have more 
room to flow, and proper vents 
pron them to reek out a great 


eal, which it is of ſervice to the 


ceconomy to get rid of. Thus are 
rheumatiſms of many kinds, arthri- 
tic pains, contracted and paralytic 
limbs, with all the deplorable at- 


tendance of aches and lameneſs, 


cured by what is more a pleaſure 
and enjoyment than a medicine. 
Theſe ſulphur fountains, like- 
wiſe inwardly uſed, to amazement 
warm and — 7 a decayed 


ſtomach, eſpecially if relaxed, and 


almoſt worn out with luxury and 
debauch. The moſt grievous nau- 
ſeas and vomiting, from theſe 
cauſes, have been removed by 
them, For they both ſoften again 
with proper moiſture the fibres 


which have been rendered incapable 


to vibrate by the uſe of hot burn- 
ing ſpirituous liquors, and at the 


ſame time draw them into a greater 


tenſity; as a cord which relaxes 
with over-drying, 
ſtraitens upon the contact and at- 


traction of a convenient moiſture. 


The ſmall ſhare of a fine ſalt, which 
likewiſe attends, and is as it were 
wrapped up in the particles of ſul- 
phur, cannot but contribute ſome- 
what in reſtoring the tone of ſuch 
decayed parts. But beſides the 
benefit theſe particularly do to the 
ſtomach, they alſo carry along with 
them into the moſt remote receſſes, 
2 balſamic of nature's own prepa- 


Vater,. 
cannot diſlodge; theſe waters 
pumped upon uch parts hot from 


fills up and 


3 5 * 5 


them in greater plenty, than where 


they come only by the ordinary 


courſe of circulation. Indeed the 
excellencies of theſe ſprings deſerve 


a volume to do them juſtice, but 


we have room here only for ſhort 
hints. Such as deſire more, may 
conſult Guidott, Pierce's Bath- me- 


moirs, and Oliver on bath- waters. 


BALN EA FRIOI DA, cold-baths. 


Theſe have been long baniſhed out 


of medicine, and hardly heard of 
during the uſurpation of monkiſn 


philoſophy and enthuſiaſtic chemi- 
ry. The ancients had them in the 
greateſt eſteem ; and by good luck 
ſome improvements of reaſoning in 
phyfic, from 


were long, in vain, attempted, by 
the moſt 


are maintained? 


This branch of the 


cure comes under demonſtration, 


both as to the manner and quantity 
of its efficacy, as much as any thing 


in the whole compaſs of phyſic. 
The gravitation of fluids, the preſ- 


ſure of its atmoſphere, and its dif- 
ferences ; and that of water, with 
E | its 


1 
ration; whereby ſuch decays, as 
we have been ſpeaking of, in the 
ſtomach, or in any of the viſcera, | 
from abſcefles, ulcerations, or any 
the like cauſes, are with great ſuc- 
ceſs relieved. And particularly, if 
they be of the kidneys or urinary , 
paſſages ; becauſe they waſh thro? , 


eometry and me- 
chanics, have brought them into 
tolerable good countenance again: 
And the preſent age can furniſh - 
us with abundance of noble cures : 
performed by cold-bathing, which » 


efficacious medicines. . 
What a delightful fight is it to a 
perſon of humanity and tenderneſs : 
towards his fellow-creatures, to ſee 
the number of crutches, and other 
artificial aids of a cripple, hang 
up, as certificates of the benefit ſo 
many poor wretches have had from 
the bathing only in cold water, in 
the apartments, where theſe ſprings 


means of 


0 


its different weights upon any given 
ſurface; come into calculation with 
as much eaſe. and plaineſs, as any 
thing that can be ſtated in common 
arithmetic. And the alterations 
the animal fluids are ſubjected to, 
under ſuch different weights, is as 


eaſy to apprehend. For the theory 


of this affair, the reader niay ſtudy 


Dr. Mead de imperio ſolis ac lunz, 


Wainwright of the non-naturals, 
and a late edition of Sanctorius's 
medicina ſtatica, with explanations. 

There are hardly any chronic 
diſeaſes but the cold bath may be 
made uſe of to advantage, if the 
conftitution has not ſomewhat par- 
ticular that forbids its uſe ; which 
are chiefly corpulency, and unfound 
viſcera. In very fat perſons, the 
fibres are ſo ſtuffed round, and as 
it were bolſtered up, that they 
have not room to vibrate or con- 
tract with the ſudden ſqueeze of 
the bath: Inſtead therefore of en- 
forcing their ſprings, and ſhaking 
off any unneceſſary incumbrances, 
they will only be ſtrained to no 
purpoſe, and confequently weaken- 
ed; for whereſoever an effort is 
made ta remove any thing by an 
elaftic body, if the firſt exertion 
fails, every impetus afterwards 
languiſhes, and the ſpring is ſpoiled. 
And in unſound viſcera, or where 
any part is much weiker than the 
| reſt, ſuch an additional force, as 
the ſudden contraction the bath 
gives to the ſolids, will preſs the 
Auids on that part, very much to 
its damage; which may occaſion 
either the burſting of the veſſels, 
or promoting the diſcharge of 
ſome ill humours upon that part, 
which otherwiſe might drain off 
ene. | 
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will find relief from the cold bath. 


the ſk a will be cleared, and in- 


But where nothing of this na- 
ture forbids the uſe of the cold 
bath, whatſoever is to be effected 
by bracing the ſolids, invigorating 
their vibrations, and accelerating 
the blood's motion, is with cer- 
tainty to be bad from hence. All 
diſeaſes therefore from a ſizy blood, 
and a lentor in the animal juices, 
if the elaſticity of the veſſels is not 
worn out with age or debauches, 


As rheumatiſms of the moſt obſti- 
nate kind, hypochrondriacal af- 
fections, and debility, from too 
tender, indulgent, and inactive 
ways of life. Whatſoever incon- 
veniences likewiſe proceed from a 
bad tranſpiration, or when humours 
are thrown upon the ſurface, which 
cannot get through, but ulcerate, 
blotch and deform the ſkin, this re- 
medy will be of ſervice in. For 
upon immerſion, the whole nervous 
ſyſtem is ſo ſhook, that the very 
capillaries feel the influence, and 
the minuteſt paſſages are forced 
open by an encreaſed velocity of 
the circulating fluids ; whereby 


ſtead of entertaining groſs acrimo- 
nious humours, tranſmit only the 
imperceptible matter of perſpira- 
tion. But in a work deſigned to 
improve and recommend medicine, 
it may not be well perhaps to 
launch out too far in commenda- 
tion of cold water; we ſhall there- 
fore refer for more information 
upon this head to the learned letters 
of ſir John Floyer upon the cold 
bath; and what in late editions is 
annexed thereunto by Dr. Bay- 
nard. 8 
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Aurum 
Argentum 
Ferrum 
Cuprum 


Plumbum 


Sal commune 
Sal gemmæ 


Nitrum 
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SECT. xv. 
. Metals. | 


Gold | Stanmim Tin 3J 
Silver Mercurius Quickſilver I 
Iron Cinnabaris na- Native cinnabar 

Copper tiva EL Tons ng ge 
Lead Antimonium Antimony - 

| Biſmuthum Biſmuth. 
Salli. 3 "1 

Common ſalt Alumen Alum 

Sal gem Sal ammoniacus Sal ammomac 


Salt petre Vitriolum Vitriol 
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SECT. 
I. Ac1Ds. : 


CHAPTER II. 


Diſtribution of medicinal ſimples, according to their ſenſi * 
| - Qualities. 


II. InvipiD EARTHY fulſtances, capable of ABSORBING | 


ACIDS. 


III. InDiSSOLUBLE EARTHS. 


IV. 
V. 
VI. ASTRINGENTS, 
VII. SWEETS. 
VIII. Acxips. 

IX. AROMATICS. 
X. BITTERS.  o& 
+ = 5 
XII. 


GLuTINOUs, vegetable, and animal ſubRances, 
UncTvous, vegetable, and animal ſubſtances, 


Subſtances of coMPounD QUALITIES. 
Simples not reducible under the foregoing heads, 


SECT. 


I. 


AC1DS. 


native; as ſorrel, juice of lemons, bar- 


Claſs 1, / cel 


berries, and other fruits. | 
produced by fermentation ; as vinegar 


and tartar. 
Claſs 2. Mineral: the acids of vitriol, nitre, and common 


ſalt. 


H E medical effects of acids, 

duly diluted and exhibited 
in proper doſes, are, to cool, quench 
thirſt, and allay inordinate motions 
of the blood. By theſe qualities, 
in hot bilious temperaments and 
inflammatory diſorders, they fre- 
quently — immoderate hæ- 


morrhagies, and promote the na- 
tural ſecretions; in ſome kinds of 
fevers, they excite a copious dia- 
phoreſis, where the warm medi. 
cines called alexipharmac, tend 
rather to prevent this ſalutary diſ- 
Charge. 

Vegetable 


onaceous quality; by means of 
which they attenuate or diſſolve 
viſcid phlegm, and deterge the 
veſſels; and thus prove ſerviceable 
in ſundry chronical diſorders In- 
veterate ſcurvies have ſometimes 
yielded to their continued uſe, eſ- 
pecially when given in conjunction 
with medicines of the acrid or pun- 
gent kind: Experience has ſhewn 
that the acrid antiſcorbutics have 
much better effects when thus ma- 
naged, than when exhibited by 
themſelves; hence in the ſucci ſcor- 


butici of our diſpenſatory, ſeville 


orange juice is uſefully joined to 

that of the cochlearia and naſturtium. 
The mineral acids inſtantly coa- 
gulate blood : 'The vegetable dilute 
it, even when inſpiſſated or thick- 


Vegetable acids, particularly the 
native juices of certain plants and 
fruits, have ſome degree of a ſa- 


tery liquors will not mingle with 

it. Hence in ſome fevers, where 
water runs off by the kidneys al- 
moſt as pale and inſipid as it was 
drunk, vegetable acids ſoon render 
the urine of the due colour and 
* The mineral acids (the 
pirit of nitre in particular) com- 
bined with vinous ſpirits, have the 
fame effect. 403 4rrinyle 
Acids of every kind are prejudi - 
cial in cold, pale, phlegmatic habits, 
where the veſſels are lax, the cir- 

culation languid, bile deficient, and 
the power of digeſtion. weak. In 
theſe caſes, an acid is often gene- 

rated in the ſtomach, from mille 
and moſt vegetable foods, which, 
whilſt it continues in the firſt paſs 
ſages, occaſions uneaſimeſs about 
the ſtomach, flatulencies, ſome- 
times griping pains ofthe: bowels; 


— 


ened by heat; in which ſtate, was * 
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ISI ID EARTHS capable of ABSORBING ACIDS, 


| Oyſterſhells, 1 


Crabs claws, and eyes ſo called, All the marles, 


Coral, red and white, 
Pearls, 
Bezoar, &c. 


HE virtues of theſe ſub- 
| ſtances are, to abſorb or de- 

ſtroy acidities in the firſt paſſages, 
and conſequently to remove ſuch 
diſorders as proceed from that 
cauſe. The cordial, alexipharmac, 
antifebrile, and other like virtues 
attributed to theſe medicines, appear 
to have little foundation; or at 
beſt, are only ſecondary ones. 


When united with the acid, they 


form a neutral ſaline compound, 
poſſeſſing ſome degree of an ape- 
rient and detergent quality, tho? 


* 


Chalk, 5 3111 £51008 
-  Lime-ſtones, 

Marbles, © 

„ 


too inconſiderable to be in general 

The abſorbent earths, were 
ſtrangers to medicine till the time 
of Helmont; and their uſe does 
not ſeem to have been eſtabliſhed 
before the laſt century; when ſome 
practitioners, from an opinion that 
moſt kinds of diſeaſes proceded 
from a preternatural acid, introduced 
a great variety of antacid. bodies, 


both of the earthy and ſaline kind; 


and very liberally exhibited them 
on almoſt every occaſion. 


"x: 
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It is certain that in children, and 
adults of a weak conſtitution, and 

whbſe food is chiefly of the vege- 
table aceſcent kind, -ſundry diſ- 
orders are accafioned by acidities ;. 
theſe readily diſcover themſelves by 
four eructations, the pale colour &* | 
the face, and in children by the 
ſour ſmell and green colour of the 
alvine feces, which are ſometimes 
ſo manifeſily acid as to raiſe a 
ſtrong efferveſcence with alcaline 
falts. - In theſe caſes, and theſe 
only, the uſe of abſorbent earths 
i indicated. 

If there are really no acid j juices 
in the ventricle, theſe earths are 
apt to concrete with the mucous 
matter uſually lodged there, into 
hard indiffoluble maſſes; which 
have Tometimes been thrown up by 
vomit (VJ. Zwelf. Ani mad in Ph. 

. 66. Miſcell. N. C. dec. 2 
An. 6. O S/. 24. Ag. N. C. vol. 
ii. O2/ 139.) or found in the ſto- 
mach upon diſſection (/. Heyn. 
de benign. remed. abuſu.) Hence 


indigeſtion, loſs of PG pane, 
ions o * 


vomiting, obſtru 
bowels, and other diſorders. Some- 
times the ſtomach and inteſtines 
have been found lined with a cruſt, 


as it were, of theſe earthy bodies, 


(J. Albert. Diſſ. ae Atrophia, ſect. 
10.) which muſt not only have 
prevented the ſeparation of the 
gaſtric liquor, but likewiſe cloſed 
the orifices of the lacteal veſſels, fo 
as to obſtruct the paſſage of the 
chyle1 into the maſs of blood. | 
Some ſuppoſe the earthy pow- 
ders capable (without the concur- 
rence of any acid) of paſſing the lac- 
teals along with the chyle; and al- 
ledge, in ſupport of this opinion, 
that when triturated with water, 
are in part taken up, and car- 

Iz with it through a r of pa- 
per ; the filtrated liquor leaving, 
upon evaporation,. a portion of 
whitiſh earthy matter. This ex- 


periment, (allowing the * | 
quences drawn e it ta be juſt} 
is itſelf erroneous: The reſiduum 
proceeds from the earth naturally 
contained in the water, not from 


that employed in the experiment; 


for if pure diſtilled water be made 
uſe of, it will leave no reſiduum 
though long triturated, or digeſted 


with the earth. 


All theſe bodies, particularly 
thoſe of the animal kind, contain, 
beſides their purely alcaline earth, 
2 portion of glutinous matter. An 
inſtance of this we have in crabs 
eyes, which if macerated in the 
weaker acids, or the ſtronger, ſuf- 
ficiently diluted with water; the 
earthy part will be diſſolved, and 
the animal glue remain in form-of 
a ſoft tranſparent mucilage. The 


glutinous ſubſtance increaſes their 


tendency to concrete in the ſto- 
mach; and hence thoſe which con · 
tain leaſt thereof ſhould be pre- 
ferred to the others. The mine- 
ral earths contain the leaſt of this 
kind of matter, and ſome of them 
are very eaſy of ſolution; chalk. 
for inſtance-; which may therefore 
be given more- liberally, and with 
greater ſafety than the animal ab- 
ſorbents. Theſe ſubſtances diveſt- 
ed of their conglutinating matter 
by means of fire, are-reduced into 
acrimonious calces or limes, and 
thus become medicines of a fe- 
rent claſs. 

The teeth, bones, hoofs and 
horns of animals, conſiſt of the 
ſame principles with the animal 
abſorbents- above-mentioned, but 
combined in different proportions :; 
The quantity of gelatinous matter 
is ſo large as to defend the earthy 
part from the action of weak acids; 
whilſt the earth, in its turn, pro- 
tects the gluten from being diſſolv- 
ed by watery liquors. Hence theſe 


bodies in their crude ſtate, though 


recommended as poſſeſſing ſingular 
virtues, 


dect. 3. N | b mae 

vittacs, are not found to have 

any virtue at all. 
Experiments have been made for 


determining the degree of ſolubility, 


or comparative ſtrength of theſe 
earths; the principal of which may 
be ſeen in page 5, reduced into 
the form of tables. Theſe experi- 


ments do not ſufficiently aſcertain 


the point intended by them: In 


the firſt ſett, the quantity of acid is 
too vague and undetermined : .In the 
ſecond, we are not told whether 
the acid was perfectly ſaturated: 
And in both, the acids made uſe 
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of were ſo very different from 91 
chat can be ſuppoſed ever to exilt 
in the human body, that little can 
be concluded from them with re- 
gard to the medical effects of theſe 
abſorbents. Trial ſhould have 

been made with the mild vegetable 
acids, as the juices of certa 'n fruits, 
ſour fermented liquors; or rather 
with ſour milk. Nevertheleſs theſe 
tables, though not ſo perfect as 
could be wiſhed, have their real 


uſe in the hands of ſuch as can 


make proper allowance. 


A 


EARTHSs NOT DISSOLUBLE is acids, or other liquors. © 


The earths of this kind may be ranged in three claſſes :. | 
Claſs 1. Hard cryſtalline eatths : As the ruby, granate, 


cryſtal, flint, &c. 


"is 
> od Re 


2 were introduced into medi- 
cine, and. many fabulous virtues 
attributed to them, by the ſuperſti- 
tion of the earlier ages. Some of 
them are ftill preſerved in foreign 
pharmacopceias, but at length very 
juſtly expunged from ours, not- 
withſtanding what ſome late wri- 
ters of repute ſpeak of their medical 
virtue. Theſe indifſoluble hard bo- 
dies are not capable of producing 
any other effect, than by their 
rigid angular particles, (which tho” 
levigated with the utmoſt care, the 
microſcope ſtill diſcovers in them) 
to offend or wound the inteſtines. 
In levigation, they wear off ſo much 
from the hardeſt marble inftru- 
ments, as will equal or exceed their 
own weight: From this circum- 


ſtance we may account for their 


having ſometimes appeared to act 


A H ESE kinds of fubftences 


.cinth an 


ed in a ſtony matter not 


emerald, ſapphire, hyacinth, and other precious ſtones z 


as abſorbents. Some of theſe 


ſtones, expoſed to a vehement 
fire, become in ſome meaſure fri- 
able; but nevertheleſs remain in- 
diſſoluble. Moſt of the coloured 
ones by this treatment loſe their 
colour; and in this ſtate, prove 
nearly of the ſame quality with 
common cryſtal; Such are, the 
ſapphire, emerald, amethyſt, and 
cornelian. Others melt into 4 
blackiſh | vitreous matter, from 
which a portion of iron is obtain- 
able by pages fluxes ; as the hya- 

granate. Geoffroy con- 
cludes from hence, that theſe 
ſtones really poſſeſs ſome medical 


virtues, depending upon their me- 


tallic ; but the quantity of 
— es ſu ficient 0 wie 
them a conſiderable tin&, is al- 
moſt infinitely ſmall, and ſo incloſs 
at all 
E 4 ſoluble 
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ſoluble by any of the known men- 
ſtrua, as ſcarce to admit of any 


Claſs 2. Softer earthe. 5 


Of theſe chte are two kinds: : Ke | 


_ poſſibility of its Ange in che. hu- 


man body. * in 435 


T {A 


1. Tough ind flexible ; not alterable in ran by fire As the ale 


and amianthus. 


2. Brittle ; reducible: by fire into a ſtate of dudtility with water : 1 
gypſum, and the ſtones from which popes of Paris 1 is made. , 


Theſe earths have rarely been 
made uſe of -as medicines.. Some 
of the talky ones, from their unc- 
tuous ſoftneſs and filver hue, ſtand 
recommended externally as coſme- 
tics ; and ſome of the gypſeous, on 
lictle better foundation, internally 


a8 ; flringwnty.3 But they yl long 
been deſervedly rejected by the 
judicious practitioners. They ſeem 
to poſſeſs the ill qualities of the 
alcaline earths, (concreting with the 
mucus of the ſtomach, &c.) with- 
out any of their good ones. 


Claſs 3. Tenacious adbæſive earths. 
Clays, boles, and the terræ ſigillatæ. 


Subſtances of this lb were 
biokly celebrated by the ancients 
as aftringents and alexipharmacs, 
and ſome of them ſtill continue in 


eſteem; though it is certain they 


have no great claim to the virtues 
that have been attributed to them. 
Their real effects are, to give a 
greater degree of | confiſtency to 
the fluids in the firſt paſſages, and 
in ſome meaſure defend the n 
from their acrimony. 

Moſt of theſe bodies n 
beſides the tenacious indiſſoluble 


earth which is their principal cha- 


racteriſtic, (1) a portion of an earth 
ſoluble in acids, ſimilar to thoſe of 
the firſt ſection; (2) of acid, ſe- 
parable by diſtillation in a ſtrong 
fire: This acid is always of the 
ſame nature with that obtained 


from vitriol, ſulphur, and alum (3) 


The coloured ones contain like- 
wife ſmall quantities of iron, re- 
ducible, by inflammable fluxes, in- 
to its metallic form. In conſe- 


quence of the firſt of . ingre- 
ients, theſe earths may be looked 
upon in ſome meaſure as abſor- 
bent: The acid appears to be 
united with a part of the abſor- 
bent earth, into a ſaline compound 
approaching to an aluminous na- 
ture; whence they have ſome de- 
gree of aſtringeney: Whether they 
receive any peculiar virtue from 
the iron, is greatly to be doubted ; 
ſince it is in a very crude ſtate, 
and in quantity extremely ſmall. 
Theſe earths unite” with water 
into a turbid liquor, ſlippery and 


ſmooth to the touch, and remain 


for ſome time ſuſpended ; the 
ſand, grit, or other grofler matters 
which are often. found naturally 
mingled with them, ſubſiding. 
They may be freed by means of 
acids from their alcaline earth ; 
by coction in water, from their 
ſaline matter; and the coloured 
ones from their iron by digeſtion 
in aqua regis, the only” menſtruum 
we 


dect. A. LT Glutinous vegeteblt;" 8 
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we are acquainted with that will - Expoſed to ® ſtrong fire, they loſe 


extract the ferrugineous matter of th 


arg illaceous and bolar earths. Thus 


ST they have all. 
og e 
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fe glutinoys quality, and 
Are L ced into hard maſſes indif- 
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* cleormois, pegatable, ind animal babe. il 


Claſs 1. Vegetable. Ramos pe 


Pure W | >. 
$ Tragacanth |, CIR: 
Senica 5 

: "ol gums of ther! plum, 
And other European, trees 


| CY UM S and mucilages are glu- 
tinous vegetable productions, 

of no particular taſte or ſmell, ſo- 
luble in water, but not in vinous 
ſpirits, acids, or in oils. They | 
iffer from one another, only in 
degree of tenacity : The more te- 
nacious are called gums ; thoſe 
which are leſs ſo, mucilages. The 
firſt naturally exude from certain 
trees and ſhrubs; the latter are ex- 
tracted by art. Almoſt all vege- 
table ſubſtances contain ome Pore: 


6 


Vegetables 


g 
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Wendet w ith, 

$ _ cilage: © * * wt 54 
Orchis roots 
Althæa root . e e 
_ Quince: ſeeds, c. 
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tion of theſe, bauch FER Kon re- 
ſinous part. has been extracted by 
ſpirit, may be ſeparated from the 
remaining M er by means of 
Water. 

The * virtges. 4 theſe 
Kin ds of Sb are, to thicken the 
Autds, and defend the ſolids from 
them, When grown ſharp or corro- 
tive... | Hence, their uſe. in a, thin 


acrimonious ſtate of the ji Juices, and 


where the natural mucus of the in- 
Fa is abraded. 


cus 2. . Animal. 


Moſt anni ſubſtances: 'the fat 
excepted) contain a viſcous matter 
in many reſpects ſimilar to the fore- 
going, and capable of being ex- 
tracted by ſtrong coction in water. 
Animal glues and gellies have the 


general qualities of the che d. 


* and mucilages; with this dif- 
ference, that the former are more 
nutrimental, and apt to run into a 


putrid ſtate. . Conſidered as the 
ſubjects of chemiſtry,, the difference 
betwixt them is very great: Thoſe 
of the animal kind are changed by 
fre into a volatile alcaline ſalt, and 
a fœtid oil; the vegetable into an 
acid liquor, and a very minute por- 
tion of oily matter, conſiderably 
leſs * than the ormer. Ae, 
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Claſs 1. Inſipid vegetable ls; and ſubſtances abounding 
with them, as almonds, and the kernels of moſt fruits; 


linſeed, and the medullary. part of ſundry: other ſeeds. 


Claſs 2. Animal fats 3.35 ſper — 


INduous vegetables unite with 
"IS water by trituration, into a 
milky liquor: And give out thei 
oil upon expreſſion. —Theſe kinds 
of oils, and animal fats, ' diſſolve 
not in any menſtruum except alca- 
line ones; which change their qua- 
lity, and reduce them into a ou, 


diffoluble in water, but more per- 


fectl/ in vinpũs 3 : From this 
compound, the oft may, by a fkil- 
ful addition of acids, be recovered 
in a purer ſtate than before, and 
rendered ſolable, like eſſential oils, 
in fpirit of wine. 
Phe medical virtues of theſe ſub- 
ſtances are, to obtund acrimonious 
kumours, and to ſoften” and relax 


the ſolids: Hence their uſe inter- 
nally, in tickling coughs, beat of 
urine, pains and inflammations; and 
externally in tenſion and rigidity 


of particular parts. The milky 


ſolutions, commonly called emul- 
ſions, though much leſs emollient 


than the oils themſelves, of animal 
fats, have this advantage, that they 


may be given in acute or inflam- 


matory diſtempers, without danger 
of the ill conſequences Which, the 
others might ſometimes produce : 


Fats and oils, kept in a degree of 
heat no greater than that of the 
human body, foon become rancid 


and acrimonious ; whilſt emulſions 


tend rather to grow ſour. 
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AsTRINGENTS. 


Toormentil root, 
8 Biſtort root, 


N Stringent ſubſtances are di- 
I ſtinguiſped by a rough auſtere 
taſte; and changing ſolutions of 
iron, eſpecially thoſe made in the 
vitriolic acid, of a dark purple or 
black colour. | 

Aftringents yield their virtues by 
infuſion both to water and vinous 
ſpirits, .generally in greateſt perfec- 
tion to the former. Oils extract 


< : & © 2x, 92 
Balauſtines, 


Terra japonica, 


Acacia, &c. 


nothing from them. Nor do they 


ive over any of their virtue in di- 
illation: Nevertheleſs their aſtrin- 
gency is conſiderably abated by 


_ evaporating decoctions of them to 
the conſiſtence of an extract; and 


totally deſtroyed by long keeping. 

The medical enekts of Saſs 
kinds of ſubſtances are, to con- 
ſtringe the fibres, and incraſſate, or 


lightly 


A, 
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lightly thicken che Juices. Their 
more experienced uſe is in diforders 
proceeding from a debility, or flac- 
cid ſtate, of the folids'; in hemor- 
rhagies, from a thinneſs of the 
blood, laxity or rupture of the 


veſſels ; in preternatural diſcharges 


of other kinds, after the offending 
matter has been duly corrected, or 
evacuated ; and externally, in ſo- 
lutions of continuity. In ſome 
caſes, they produce the effects of 
aperients; the veſſels, eonſtringed 
and ſtrengthened by them, being 
enabled to protrude the circulating 
Juices with greater force. _ 


A good deal of caution is requi- 


ſite in che exhibition of theſe meii- 
eines, eſpecially thoſe of the more 
powerful kind. In plethoric ha- 
bits, inveterate obſtructions, criti- 
eal evacuatiens, and in all kinds ot 
fluxes in general before the morbi- 
fc matter has been expelled, or 
where there is any ſtricture or ſpaſ- 
modic contraction of the veſſels; 
aſtringents prove eminently hurtful. 
Where critical dyſenteries or diar- 
rhœas are reſtrained by ſtypti 

the acrimonious matter, now Ee 
fined-in the inteſtines, corrodes or 


inflames them; and ſometimes oc- 


caſions a gangrene of the parts. 
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HFT HE vegetable ſweets are a 
very numerous tribe; al: 
moſt every plant that has been ex- 
amined, diſcovering, in ſome of 
its parts, a ſaccharine juice. The 
bottoms of flowers, and moſt kinds 
of ſeeds and grain when they begin 
to vegetate, are remarkably ſweet. 
Vegetable ſweets are extracted 
both by water and vinous ſpirits; 
moſt readily by the firſt, but in 
reateſt perfection by the latter. 
othing of their taſte ariſes in di- 
ſtillation with either of theſe li- 
quors : Nevertheleſs, by long boil 
ing with water they become ſome- 
What leſs agreeable; but are 
not much injured by being treated 
in the fame manner with rectified 
The purer ſweets, as ſugar, 
mote the union of diſtilled oils with 
watery liquors, and prevent the 
ſeparation of the butyraceous part 
from milk: From this quality, 


riety of diſorders. 


| Raiſins, 
Liquorice, &C. 


they are ſappoſed to unite the unc- 
tuous part of the food with the ani · 


mal juices. Hence ſome have con- 


cluded, that they increaſe fat: 
Others, that they have a: contrary 
effect, by preventing the ſepara» 
tion of the unctuous matter which 
forms the fat, from the blood : 
And others, that they render the 
juices thicker and more ſluggiſh, 
retard the circulation and cuticular 
excretion, and thus bring on a va- 
But ſweets 
have not been found to produce 
any of theſe effects, in any remark- 
able degree: Common experience 
ſhews, that their moderate, and 
even liberal, uſe is at leaſt inno- 
cent; that they reconcile, not on- 
ly to the palate, but the ſtomach 
alſo, ſubſtances of themſelves diſ- 
guſtful to both; and thus render 
ſalutary what would otherwiſe be 
injurious to the body. 
The unctuous and muci'aginous 
ſweets, 


6⁰ 


ſweets, as the impure ſugars, li- 


quorice, &. have a conſiderable 
degree of emollient and lubricat- 
ing virtue. — Thoſe accompanied 
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juices of moſt. ſweet fruits, are re. 


. markably relaxing; and if taken 
immoderately, occaſion diarrheex 


and dyſenteries, which lometimes 


with a manifeſt. ack, as in ms have proved tal. 
8 E 0 IT. VIII. ITS: 
AN | 


Crids are ſubſtances of a pe- 
netrating pungency, without 
any. peculiar flavour. Applied to 
the ſkin, n nes or erulcernte 


: Chewed, they occaſion a co- 


** diſcharge of ſaliva: And 
ſnuffed up the en er ſneez. 


Theſe ances, eat as 5 the ſubjects of pharmacy, may be &- 


vided into three claſles, 


1. In diſtillation with water: As horſe radiſh, 
muſtard, ſcurvy, graſs, &c. 


yielding their acrimony 


2. By infuſion only : 


As the greater celandine. 


3. Neither to infuſion, or diſtillation : As 
\ .  arum and dracunculus. 


The general effects of a me- 
dicines are, to ſtimulate the veſſels, 
and diſſolve” tenacious juices. In 


cold leucophlegmatic habits, ſtag- 


nations of the fluids, - and where 
the contractile power of the ſolids 
ts weak ; they prove powerful ex- 
pectorants, deobſtruents, diuretics 
and emmenagogues; 5 Sand if the 

tient is kept warm, ſudorifics. 
In hot bilious conſtitutions, ple 
thor.c habits, inflammatory di- 
ſtempers, where there is already a 
degree of irritation, where the 
juices are too thin and acrimonious, 
or the viſcera unſound; theſe ſti- 
mulating medicines prove highly 
prejudicial, and never fail to ag- 
gravate the diſeaſe 

Certain acrid | ſubſtances : have 
been lately recommended in dry 
convulſive an: Of the efficacy 


of the ſquill in particular, for the 
cure of this diſorder, ſeveral in- 
ſtances are related in the commer- 
cium literarium of Norimberg for 
the years 1737 and 1739. It 
ſeems probable, that not the aſth- 
ma itſelf, but a particular effect of 
it was ee by this medicine. 
In all aſthmas, the free circulation 

of the blood through the pulmo- 
nary / veſſels, is impeded ; and 
hence, during every paroxyſm, the 
lungs are in a kind of œdematous 
ſtate If this edema, . becoming 
habitual, remains after the fit is 
over, it is either perpetually occa- 
ſioning freſh ones, or gives riſe to 


a dropſy of the breaſt.” Acrid me- 


dicines, by removing the cedema, 
remove What was originally an ef- 
fect of the aſthma, and in time a 
cauſe of its aggravation, 


'SECT. 
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AROMATICS. 


Romatics are ſubſtances of a 


\ warm pungent taſte, accom- 
panied with a ftrong odour; as 


cloves, cardamom ſeeds, cinnamon, 
nutmegs, &C. Their pecyliar qua- 
lities reſide in a volatile oil, uſually 
called eſntial, and a groſſer reſi- 
nous ſubſtance capable of being 
extracted by ſpirit of wine. The 
Oil poſſeſſes the odour of the ſub- 


jet, and often its pungency and 


taſte : 'The refin contains the whole 
of this latter, but has the former 
in a leſs degree. | | 
The eſſential oils and reſins of 
vegetables, at firſt intimately 
mingled with the aqueous and mu- 
cilaginous juices, ſeparate by de- 
grees, and are collected in little 
membranous veſicles. Theſe are 
readily diſcovered by the miſcroſ- 


cope, in the rind of oranges and 


lemons, in juniper berries, nutmegs, 
the roots of elecampane, maſter- 
wort, ſpignel, angelica, fennel, 
florence'orris, and others ;. and by 
the naked eye, in the flowers of 
St. Johns-wort, and the leaves of 
the qrange-tree. In the bark of 
the pine, fir, larch, and ſome other 
tree, "theſe veſicles are extremely 
numerous and turgid with oil, in. 
ſomuch as (in the warmer climates) 
frequently to burſt, and diſcharge 
their contents in notable quantity. 

Theſe oils conſiſt of a ſubtile 
and of a grofler part. The unc- 
tuous liquors which ſpontaneouſly 
exude from different trees and 
ſhrubs, and the purer oils extracted 
from aromatic plants by art, in- 
durate in a warm air into a ſolid 
reſin, with remarkable loſs of their 
fragrance. Diſtilled with pure 
ſpirit, the more ſubtile part ariſes, 


impregnating the liquid with the 
pungeycy and odour of the oil; 
the groſſer matter, whoſe quantity 
is much the largeſt, remaining be- 


hind: This reſiduum, by repeat- 


ing the operation with freſh ſpirit, 
becomes at length inſipid and in- 
odorous. The ſeparation may al- 
ſo be effected, though more diffi- 
cultly, by a like procedure with 
water. Water, even by agitation, 
imbibes ſome of the more tragrant 
matter, leaving the oil weaker and 
leſs fragrant than before. 

The quantity of this ſubtile 
matter varies in different oils; 
as does likewiſe that of the com- 
pound contained in different ſubjects, 
In general, the leſs oil any aro- 
matic vegetable affords, the oil 
proves proportionably the ſtronger; 
and the more, the weaker. From 
cinnamon for inſtance, we obtain 


an oil very ſmall in quantity, but 


extremely pungent : Whillt cloves, 
a ſpice much more pungent than 
the other, yields a much larger 
quantity of oil, which proves in 
taſte remarkably milder. The 

reater pungency, as Neuman ob- 
ſerves; of the oil of cloves uſually 
met with, is adventitious: The 
oil genuinely diſtilled from this 
ſpice, is very mild: A tincture 
made in rectified ſpirit is ex- 
tremely acrid, and probably is the 
ſubſtance employed for giving this 
quality to the oil 

The virtues of all aromatic ve- 
getables are extracted by vinous 
ſpirits; very imperfectly by wa- 
tery liquors. In diſtillation, they 


ariſe with water more perfectly 
than with ſpirit: Some give over 
exceeding little to pure ſpirit: 

3 Hence 


n 
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their taſte and flavour in an emi- 
nent degree; whilit the watery 
enes have nothing of either. 


Aromatics, conſidered as medi- 


cines, warm the flomach, and by 
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hence the ſpirituous extract poſſeſſes 


degrees the whole habit, raiſe the 
77 and quicken the circulation: 

ence in cold languid caſes, they 
increaſe ſtrength, and promote the 
natural ſecretions. 


SECT. X. 


BIT T ERS. 


Gentian root, 
Hops, 


22 yield their virtue both to 
watery and ſpirituous men- 
frua ; ſome more perfectly to one, 
and others to the other. None of 


the ſubſtances of this claſs give 


over any thing confiderable of their 
taſte in diſtillation, either to water 


or to ſpirit; their bitterneſs re- 


maining entire, and frequently im- 
proved, in the extracts. Such as 
are accompanied with flavour, as 
wormwood, may by this proceſs be 
reduced into ſimple flayourleſs bit- 


ters. 


Theſe ſubſtances participate of 


tze virtues of aſtringents and aro- 


matics. Their general effects are, 
to conſtringe the fibres of the ſto- 
mach and inteſtines, to warm the 
habit, attenuate the fluids, ſupply 
the deficiency of bile, and promote 
the natural evacuations, particu- 
krly of ſweat and urine. In weak- 


neſs of the ſtomach, loſs of appe- 


rite, indigeſtion, and the like dif- 


Leſſer centaury, 
Carduus, &c. 


orders, proceeding from a laxity 


of the ſolids, or cold ſluggiſh in- 


diſpoſition of the juices, theſe kinds 
of medicines do good ſervice. 
Where the fibres are already. too 
tenſe and rigid, where there is any 


immoderate heat or inflammation, 


bitters very ſenfibly increaſe the 
diſtemper ; and if their uſe is con- 
tinued, communicate it to the kid- 
neys: Hence the urine becomes 
high coloured, ſmall in quan- 
tity, and at length ſuppreſſed ; a 


droply ſoon ſucceeding : If the 
kidneys were before ſo lax as to 


remain now uninjured, yet the 
other viſcera become gradually 


more and more rigid, and a tabes 


is at length brought on. 

Bitter ſubſtances deſtroy inſects, 
and prevent putrefaction. Hence 
they are recommended as anthel- 
mintic ; and externally as antiſep- 
e1Cs. | | 
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HE ſeveral * (and wins 
cal virtues depending there- 
I of the bodies which come — 
der this head, are extracted by the 

ſame means as from thoſe in which 
they are leſs compounded. © Thus 


the aromatic part of lemon peel 
ariſes in Hats with water, 


ns: 3 
| jt cinnamon. 
ä —— 


whit the bitter-remams behind in 
the extract: The aromatic part of 
bark is diſſipated by long coction 
in water, the bitter remaining in 
the extract entire, and the aſtrin- 
gency (as a fimple aftringent would 

by the ſame treatment) conſider- 
ably impaired. # 


SECT. XII. 


Subſtances not reducible under the foregoing beads. 


Claſs r. Metallic and mineral hodies. 
Claſs 2, Neutral ſalts, as nitre, comman ſalt, Se. 
Claſs 3. Opium, hemlock, Ic. 


For an account of the bodies of theſe thin cl we refer to the 
| ſeveral articles themſelves i in the ſecong. book. 


Claſs 4. Acrid and bitter ſubſtances, which a 
att as emetic or cathartic. 


Hellebore, 
Jalap, 
pecacoanha, &c. 


Theſe ſubſtances conſiſt of a a re- 
finous part, in which the purgative 
or emetic quality reſide; and a 
gummy-ſaline one, which | 
chiefly as a diuretic. The firſt is 
extracted or diſſolved by vinous 
ſpirits; the latter by water. No- 
thing ariſes in diſtillation from 
either. 

The acrit reſins, exhibited by 
themſelves » tenaciouſly adhere to 


acts 


Colocynth, 


Scammony, 


SGamboge, &c. 


the coats of the inteſtines, by their 
ſtimulating power irritate and in- 
flame them, and thus produce ſun- 
dry violent diſorders. Hoffman 
relates, that he has ſometimes ob- 


ſerved convulſions, and a 2 


of both ſides, from their u 

Theſe inconveniencies may be 
prevented, by previouſly triturat- 
ing them with ſubſtances capable 
of "OY their tenacious — 


| 6 


and preventing their adheſion : By 


this means, they become mild and 


ſafe, operate without diſturbance, 
and at the ſame time more effectu- 
ally anſwer the purpoſes intended 
by- them. | RING 

Some have endeavoured to cor- 
rect the ill quality of the reſinous 
purgatives, by the addition of acids 
and aromatic oils. Acids weaken 


their power, but have no other 


effect than what a diminution of 
the doſe would equally anſwer. 
The pungent eſſential oils may ſerve 
to warm the ſtomach, make the me- 
dicine fit eaſier, and thus prevent 
the nauſea, which ſometimes hap- 
pens ; but as ſoon as the reſin be- 
gins to exert itſelf in the inteſtines, 
| theſe oils, inſtead of correcting, in- 


creaſe its virulence ; being them-. 


ſelves apt to occaſion the incon- 
veniencies which they are here in- 
tended to prevent, an irritation and 
inflammation of the bowels. Al- 
caline falts or ſoaps have a better 
effect; as they diſpoſe the reſin to 
ſolution, and promote its opera- 
tion. | | 
The medicines of this claſs ſeem 
to act by liquefying the juices, and 
ſtimulating the coats of the ſtomach 


and inteftines. If the irritation is 


9 
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ſtrong and ſudden, their action is 
quick and eee If flower, 
downwards : 


cathartic. They operate more 
violently in robuſt conſtitutions, 
than in thoſe of a contrary tem- 
perament; the veſſels being in the 
former more tenſe and rigid, and 


conſequently leſs capable of bear- 


ing an equal degree of irritation. 


The action of theſe medicines is 


extended beyond the primæ viæ: 
This appears evident from the in- 
creaſe of the pulſe which always 
accompanies their operation; and 
from the common obſervation of 
children being purged by the milk, 
if the nurſe has taken a cathartic: 


Some of them, particularly helle- 


bore, are ſaid to purge, if only 
applied externally in iſſues.— Pur- 
gatives, even of the more power- 


ful kind, exhibited in ſuitable ſmall 


doſes, in conjunction with the 
milder aperients, may be introdu- 


ced into the habit, ſo as to prove 


notable deobſtruents, diuretics, 
and diaphoretics, without acting 
ſenſibly by ſtool,” © | 4s 


| athartics given in a 
liquid form, or in very ſenſible 
habits, often prove emetic; and 
emetics, where mucus abounds, 
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BO OR I. 


Of the ſeveral articles of the materia medica: 


vp." 


* ah. — 
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ſpectanti bus five mas, C. B. 
The ſilver fir — Abies _— 
lis frudtu deorſum ſpetante Tourn.” 
Fe 404 fir: ed? wood, tops, 
and reſin. Theſe are large ever- 
green trees, frequent in the northern 
climates : The firſt is ſaid to be 
found wild in ſome parts of Eng- 
land, and the ſecond on the hills 
of Scotland. From theſe trees, in 
different parts of Germany, the 
Straſburgh turpentine is extracted, 
of which hereafter. The wood, 
and the fruit or cones gathered 
about the end of autumn, abound - 
with reſinous matter; and yield, in 
diſtillation with water, an eſſential 
oil not different from that obtain- 
ed by the ſame means from tur- 
pentine.— The wood and tops of the 
fir trees, on account of their reſi- 
nous juice, are ſometimes employed 
in decoctions for promoting urine 
and ſweat, purifying the blood and 
juices, cleanſing and healing inter- 
nal ulcerations, particularly thoſe 
of the urinary paſſages. See the 


article TRERREBINTHINA. 


ABROTANUM MAS — [E.] 
abrotanum mas anguſtifolium majus, 
C. 3B. Southetnwood ; the leaves. 
—This is a ſhrubby plant, clothed 
with very finely divided leaves, of 
a greyiſh green colour: The 
flowers, which are very ſmall and 
yellowiſh, hang downwards, ſeve- 
nal together, from the middle of 


\ | BIES [F.] abies conis farfum 


tions: 


— — 


T— 
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the branches to the top It is a 


native of the warmer countries; in 


this it is cultivated in gardens: The 
leaves fall off. every winter: the 
roots and ſtalks abide many years. 

Southernwood has a ſtrong, not 
very diſagreeable ſmell; and a nau 
ſeous, pungent, bitter taſte; which 
is totally extracted by rectified ſpi- 
rit, leſs perfectly by watery liquors. 
It is recommended as an anthel- 
mintic; and, in cold leucophlegma- 


tic habits, as a ſtimulating, deter- 


gent, aperient, and ſudorific. The 
preſent practice has almoſt entirely 
confined its uſe to external applica - 
The leaves are frequently 
employed 'in diſcutient — anti- 
ſeptic fomentations; and ſome- 
times in lotions and unguents for 
cutaneous eruptions and the falling 
off of the hair. | 
ABROTANUM FOEMINA — _ 
LE] abrotanum femina foliis tere- 
tibus, C. B. Lavender cotton: 
the leaves“ This plant is all over 
white and hoary: The leaves are 
compoſed of ſmall knobs ſet in 
rows along a middle rib; the 
flowers ſtand upright on the tops of 
the ſtalks. It is raiſed in gardens, 
flowers in June and July, and holds; 
its leaves all the winter. 
The abrotanum famina is ſuppoſj- 
ed to poſſeſs the ſame virtues with 
the nas; but in à leſs degree For 


external purpoſes, the medical dif- 


ference betwixt them is not very 
N | | great 


66 


great : Hence in fomentations 
(which 1s the principal mtention 


they are uſually applied to) the 


college allow either to be taken 


inſtead of the other. —The abrota- 


num fæmina is recommended by 


ſome in hyſteric and other female 
complaints : it has been cuſtomary 


among the common people to uſe 
à decoction of it in milk againſt. 


worms. 


ABSINTHIUM VULGARE 
L. E.] —abfenthium vulgare majus, 

B. Common wormwood ; the 
leaves.—The leaves of this fort of 
wormwood aredivided intoroundiſh 
ſegments, of a dull green colour 
above, and whitiſh underneath. 
It grows wild in ſeveral parts of 
England ; about London, large 
quantities are cultivated for medi- 
cinal uſe: It flowers in June and 
July; and after having ripened its 
ſeeds, dies down to the ground, 
excepting a tuft of the lower leaves, 
which generally abides the winter. 

Wormwood is a ſtrong bitter; 
and was formerly much uſed as 
ſuch, againſt weakneſs of the ſto- 
mach, and the like, in medicated 
wines and ales. At preſent it is 
rarely employed in theſe intentions, 
on account of the ill reliſh and of- 
fenſive ſmell which it is accompa- 
nied with. Theſe it may be in 
part freed from by keeping, and 
totally by long coction, the bitter 
remaining entire: An extract made 
by boiling the leaves in a large 
quantity of water, and evaporating: 
the liquor with a ſtrong fire, proves 


; à bitter y grateful, with- 


out any diſguſtful flavour. = An oil 
diſtilled from this plant is kept in 
the ſhops. 2:12 50% 
ABSINTHIUM MARITIMUM 
L.] abfinthiuom marinum album 
Gerard. Sea wormwood, com- 
monly, but falſely, called Roman 
wormwood ; the leaves and tops, 


prickly tree, called by Caſpar Bau- 
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The leaves of ſea wormwood 
are much ſmaller than thoſe of the 
common, and hoary on the upper 
fide, as well as the lower ; the 
ſtalks alſo are hoary all over. It 
grows wild about our ſalt marſhes, 
and in ſeveral parts abbut the fea 
coaſts. — In taſte and ſmell; it is 
weaker and leſs unpleaſant than the 


common wormwood-: The virtues 


of beth are ſuppoſed to be of the 
fame kind, and to differ only in 
degree.—The tops enter three of 
our diſtilled waters, and give name 
to a conſerve... | 
_ ABSINTHIUM ROMANUM 
[E.] abfenthium ponticum, tenuife- 
lium, incanum C. B. Roman worm- 
wood ; the leaves and tops. | 
This ſpecies is very different in 
appearance from the two forego- 
ing: It is in all its parts ſmaller 
than either; the leaves are divided 
into fine filaments, and hoary all 
over; the ſtalks, either entirely or 
in part, of a purpliſh hue. It is a 
native of the. warmer countries, 
and at preſent difficultly procurable 
in this, though as hardy and eaſily 
raiſed as any of the other ſorts. 
Sea wormwood has long ſupplied 
its place in the markets, and been 
in general miſtaken for it. Roman 
wormwood is leſs ungrateful than 
either of the others: Its ſmell is 
tolerably pleaſant; the taſte, tho 
manifeſtly bitter, ſcarce diſagree- 
able. It appears to be the moſt 
eligible of the three as a ſtomachic; 
and is likewiſe recommended by 
ſome in dropſies. : 
The roots of all the wormwoods 
have a durable warm aromatic taſte, 


without any thing of the nauſeous 


bitterneſs of the other parts: and 
hence might probably be employed 
for anſwering ſome uſeful purpoſes. 

 ACACIA\L. E.] the inſpiſſated 
juice of the unripe fruit of a large 


hine, 


Bock f 2. : | 
hine, Acacia foliis ſcorpioidis le- 
gaminsſ c. | 

This juice is brought to us from 
Egypt, in roundiſh maſſes, wrapt 


up in thin bladders. 8 
wardly of a 8 brown. colour, in- 
clining to black; inwardly of a 
reddiſh or yellowiſh brown; of a 


firm conſiſtence, but not very dry, 


It ſoon ſoftens in the mouth, and 
diſcovers a rough, not diſagreeable 
taſte, which is followed by a ſweet- 
iſh reliſh. This inſpiſſated juice 
entirely diffolves in watery liquors ; 
but is ſcarce ſenſibly acted on by 
rectified ſpirit. 
Acacia is a mild aſtringent me- 
dieine. The Egyptians exhibit it 
in ſpitting of blood, in the quantity 
of a dram, diſſolved in any conve- 
nient liquor; and re 
oecaſionally: They likewiſe em- 
ploy it in collyria for ſtrengthening 
the eyes, and in gargariſms for 
quinſeys. Among us, it is of little 
other uſe than as an ingredient in 
mithridate and theriaca, and is 


rarely met with in the ſhops. What 


is uſually ſold for the Egyptian 
acacia is the inſpiſſated juice of un- 


ripe ſloes: This is harder, heavier, 


a darker colour, and ſome what 


ſharper taſte, than the true ſort. 


| ACANTHUS — acarithus ſati- 
vu vel mollis Virgilii C. B. Brank- 


urſine ; the leaves. — This is a 


beautiful plant, growing naturally 
in Italy, and other warm cli- 


mates: From its leaves, the an- 


cients took the patterns of their fo - 


liage works. All the parts of it 


have a ſoft ſweetiſh taſte, and abound 


with a mucilaginous juice: Its vir- 


tues do not ſeem to differ from 
thoſe of mucilaginous ſubſtances in 


general. 


. ACETOSA CE. ] acetoſa arven- 
fir, C. B. Oxalis vulgaris - folio 
longo, J. B. Common forrel; the 


Materia Medica, © 


It is out- 


peat this doſe 
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roots, leaves, and ſeeds.- Sorrel 
grows wild in fields and meadows. - 
throughout England. The leaves 
have a reſtringent acid taſte, with- 
out any ſmell or particular flavour: 
Their medical effects are, to cool, 
quench thirſt, and promote the uri- 
nary diſcharge: A decoction of 
them in whey affords an uſeful and 
agreeable drink in febrile or in- 
flammatory diſorders; and js 
ſtrongly recommended by Boer - 
haave to be uſed in the ſpring as 
one of the moſt efficacious ape- 
rients and detergents. Some kinds 
of ſcurvies have yielded to the con- 
tinued uſe of this medicine: The 
Greenlanders, who are very ſubject 
to this diſtemper, are ſaid to em- 
ploy, with good ſucceſs, a mix- 
ture of the juices of ſorrel and 
of ſcurvy graſs.— The roots of this 
plant have a bitter aſtringent taſte, 
without any acidity : They are 
ſaid to be deobſtruent and diuretic; 
and have ſometimes had a place 
in aperient apozems, to which they 
impart a reddiſh colour.— The bedy 
are ſomewhat aſtringent, without 
acidity or bitterneſs : They are 
recommended in diarrhœas and dy- 
ſenteries, but have long been 
ſtrangers to the ſhops. 


5 ACETOSELLA, vide LoJuta« 


ACETUM [L. E.] Vinegar is 
an acid produced from fermented 
vinous liquors by a ſecond fermen- 
tation. Wine vinegar is conſider- 
ably purer than that prepared from 
malt liquors; the latter, however 
acid and fine, contains a large por- 
tion of a viſeous mucilaginous ſub- 
ſtance ; as is evident from the 
ropyneſy and ſlimyneſs which this 
kind of vinegar is very much ſub- 
ject to: the ſtronger and more ſpi- 
rituous the wine, the better anc 
ſtronger. vinegar it yields. The 


French vinegars ſaturate , above 
„ one 


68 
thirty. fifth their weight of fixt ſalt ; 


and ſome of them one twelfth ; the 


beſt of the German vinegars little 
more than one fortieth. 


Vinegar is a medicine of excellent 


uſe in all kinds of inflammatory and 
putrid diſorders, either internal or 
external: In ardent, bilious fevers, 
peſtilential, and other malignant di- 
ſtempers, it is recommended by 


Boerhaave as one of the moſt cer- 


tain ſudorifics: (ſee the ſection of 
acids, page 52.) Weakneſs, faint- 
ing, ' vomiting, hyſterical, and hy- 
— complaints, have 


n frequently relieved by vinegar 


applied to the mouth and noſe, or 

received into the ſtomach. | 
 ACORUS, 

AROMATICUS, 


_ ADIANTHUM VERUM — 
IE.] adianthum folio coriandri, 
'C. B. True maidenhair; the 


vide CALAMus 


leaves. This is a low evergreen 


herb, and one of thoſe which, 
from the ſlenderneſs of their ſtalks, 


are called capillary. It is a native 


of Italy, and the ſouthern parts 


of France ; from whence the leaves 


are brought to us. Theſe have an 
agreeable, but very weak, fmell ; 
and a mucilaginous ſomewhat 
roughiſh taſte, which they readily 
impart to boiling water. Maiden- 
hair has been greatly celebrated in 
_ diſorders of the breaſt, proceeding 
from a thinneſs and acrimony of 
the juices ; and likewiſe for open- 
ing obſtructions of the viſcera, and 
promoting the expeCtoration of 
tough phlegm. But modern prac- 
tice pays little regard to it; nor is 
it often to be met with in the ſhops ; 
the TRICHOMANES, or Exgliſb maid- 
en- hair, which is of the ſame quality, 
generally ſupplying its place. 


2 AERU GO EL. E.] Verdegris. 
This is a preparation ef copper, 
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made by ſtratifying copper plates 

with the marc or preflings of 
grapes : In a few days, the plates 
are found covered with a pale green 
downy matter, which is ſcraped off 
from the copper, and the proceſs 
again repeated. Verdegris, as it 
comes to us, is generally mingled 
with ſtalks and ſeeds of the grape: 
Theſe may be ſeparated, in pulve- 
rization, by diſcontinuing the ope- 
ration as ſoon as what remains 
ſeems to be almoſt entirely com- 
pofed of them. Verdegris is rarely 
or never uſed internally, Some 
writers greatly extol it as as an 
emetic, and ſay, that a grain or 
two being taken, acts aſſoon as re- 
ceived into the ſtomach: But its 
uſe has been too often followed by 


dangerous conſequences. (See the 


article, Cur Run) — Verdegris ap- 
plied externally, proves a gentle 
eſcharotic, and ſerves to take down 
fangous fleſh ariſing im wounds. 


AGALLOCHUM [E.] ſeu lig- 
num aloes. Aloes wood. There 
have been different conjectures con- 
cerning this plant, but no ſatisfac- 
tory account of it has hitherto ap- 
peared. Authors diſtinguiſh ſeve- 
ral ſorts of agallechum, moſt of 
which are ftrangers to Europe. 
That which comes to us is in 
little hard ponderous pieces, of a 
yellowiſh brown colour, with ſe- 
veral black or purpliſh veins, It 


has a bitteriſh aromatic taſte 5 and 
a fragrant ſmell, eſpecially if re- 


duced to powder, or ſet on fire. 
Diſtilled with water, it affords a 
very fragrant eſſential oil, but in 
{mall quantity: Digeſted in re&i- 
fied ſpirit, it yields an elegant 
tincture, which loſes nothing valu- 
able in being evaporated -to the 

conſiſtence of an extract. Apgal- 
lochum is at preſent of very little 
uſe in medicine, and rarely to be 
F could 
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could be eaſily procured, it bids 
fair to be a very uſeful cordial ; 
Hoffman greatly recommends in 
this intention the diſtilled oil and 
ſpirituous tincture; and eſteems a 
mixture of this laſt with tincture of 
ſteel an excellent corroborant. 


5 — * 1 —_— 
feve fungus laricis, C. B. Agaricg 
a fungus: growing on old larch 

es. This fungus: is an irregular 
— ſubſtance, extremely light, 
and of an uniform ſnowy white: 
neſs (except the cortical part, which 
is uſually taken off before the aga- 
ric is brought into the ſhops.) It 
cuts freely, without diſcovering any 
hardneſs. or grittineſs, and readily 
crumbles betwixt the fingers into 
2 powder. Agaric has no remark- 


able fmell : Its taſte is at firſt - 


ſweetiſh, but 6n chewing for a 
little while, proves acrid, bitter 
and nauſeous. It was formerly in 
great eſteem as aà cathartic, but 
the preſent practice has almoſt en 
tirely rejected its uſe. It operates 
exceeding ſlowly, inſomuch that 
ſome have denied it to have any 
* virtue at all: Given in 

ubſtance, it almoſt always acca- 
Hons a nauſea, not unfrequently 
vomiting, and. ſometimes ' exceſſive 


tormina of the bowels ;. theſe ef- 
fects are attributed to its light fa- 


rinaceous matter adhering to the 
coats of the inteſtines, and pro- 
ducing a conſtant irritation. The 
| beſt preparation of agaric ſeems te 

be an extract made with water 
acuated with fixt alcaline ſalt ; or 
with vinegar or wine: The firſt 
is ſaid by Boulduc, and the two 
latter by Neuman, to prove effec- 
tual and ſafe purgatives. Never- 
theleſs this is at beſt a precarious 
medicine, which we fland in no 
manner of need of; hence the 


college have juſtly rejected it from 


all the compoſitions which it for- 


wy = — 
p * 
a 6 . 


merly had a. place in, except the 
mithridate and theriacaa. 
 AGARICUS pedis equim facie 
Tourn, Female agaric, called, from 
its being very eaſily .inflammable, 
touchwoad, or ſpunk, This fun- 
us is frequently met with, on dif- 
erent, kinds of trees, in England; 
and has been ſometimes brought 
into the ſhops mixt with the true 
agaric of the larch: From this it 
is eaſily diſtinguiſhable, by its greater 
weight, duſky colour, and muci- 
laginous taſte, void of bitterneſs. 
The medullary part of this fungus, 
beat ſoft, and applied externally, 
has been of late greatly celebrated 
as a ſtyptic, and ſaid to reſtrain 
not only. venal but arterial hzmar. 
rhagies, without the uſe of liga- 


- 


tures. 
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| AGERATUM = . Ks: 
tum folits. ſerratis C. B. ptarmica 
lutes ' ſuaveolens Tourn,,, Mauds 
lin; the leaves. This is a {lender 
plant, clothed all over with narrow 
ſerrated leaves. It is a native of 
Italy, and other warm countries; 
with us, it is raiſed in gardens, 
and flowers in July and Auguſt — 
Maudlin has a light agreeable 
ſmell ; and a roughiſh,: ſomewhat 


warm and bitter taſte, Theſe quay 


lities point out its uſe. in cold pi- 


ines 


tuitous diſorders, and for brenda 


ing the tone of the 


Boerhaave recommends. it as a ſus 
dorific, and in cold ſcurvies, , It 
has long been a ſtranger to.pracs 
tiex. o: div ind H aa 
 AGNUS CASTUS, [E.]. agnu 
Jae me. forratey 
chaſte tree; its ſeeds.—This is a 
fmall tree, or rather ſhrub, grow- 
ing ſpontaneouſly. in Italy, &c. 
and raiſed with us in gardens. . Its 
fruit, which is about the ſize of a 
er corn, contains fqur. longiſh 
of an aromatic ſmell, and 
: F 3 8 an 


2 


eds. 
WW we 


ä dle; the leaves. 


an acrid, bitteriſh taſte.” Theſe 
ſeeds have been celebrated as an- 
taphxodifiacs ; ; but experience does 
not warrant their having any ſuch 
virtues; The opinion of their poſ- 
ſeffing this quality ſeems to have no 
other foundation than the ceremony 
obſerved by the Grecian matrons 
of old, of ſtrewing the leaves in 


the temples at the celebration of 


the feaſts of Ceres, during which 
a fri contineney was on en 


AGRIMONIA LE 4 expatorium 
vererum ſeu agrimonia, A- 

ony; the leaves. = This i is a 
ö lant in hedges, and the 
benden of fields. The leaves have 
an herbaceous; ſomewhat acrid, 
- roughiſh taſte, accompanied with 
an acromatic flavour. Agrimony is 


aperient, detergent, and ftrengthens 


tone of the viſcera: Hence it 
proves ſerviceable i in ſcorbutic diſ- 
drders, in debility and laxity of 
the inteſtines, &c. Digeſted in 
whey, it affords an uſeful diet 
drink for the ſpring ſeaſon, not un- 


grateful to the palate or 
5 ALCANNA, vide Ancuvea. 


Ack; . od aris major, 
ores. C: . wee Ps = Ver: 


vain mallow. This is eaſily diſtin- 
guiſhable from the common and 
marſhmallow, by its leaves being 
ed or cut in about the edges : 
t grows in hedges, and flowers 
Freateſt part of t e ſummer. A. 
| cea agrees in quality with the AL 
HEA and MALVA VULGARIS ; 


| but appears to be leſs mucilagi- 
nous than either. 


' ALCHIMILLA — (z 1 alchi- 
| mille vulgaris, C. B. Ladies man- 
This grows wild 
in many of England, but is 
rarely met with about London: 
The leaves ſeem as if plaid or 

1 
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fluids. 


folded together, ſo as to have given 
occafion to the Engliſh name of 
the plant. All the parts of alchi- 
milla diſcover to the taſte a rough 
be of for quality; and hence may 

> of ſervice in diſorders proceed- 
ing from alaxity of the ſolids, and 
2 thin acrimonious ſtate of the 
This herb was formerly 
much eſteemed in ſome female 
weakneſs, and in fluxes' of the 
belly; as alſo for conglutinating 
wounds and uleers 2 at 1 ic 
7. very m— made uſ e 0 


ALCIS UNGULA (8. 3 Elks 
hoof. The elk is a animal 
of the ſtag kind, met with in Muſ- 
covy, and other 8014 countries. 
The hoof of one of the hinder feet 
has been celebrated againſt epilep- 
ſies, from a ridiculous opinion that 
the elk is himſelf ſubje& to diſ- 
orders of this kind, and prevents 
or removes them by NY his 
ear with his hoof. 


 ALSIMA, vide Donoproume. 


ALKEKENGI (E. folanum 
weficarium, C. B. Winter cherry; 
the fruit, This is a lo, branched 
ſhrub, bearing leaves like thoſe of 


nightihade ; with white flowers, 


which | ſtand fingle at the Joints. 
The flower cup changes into a 
membranous cover, which at 
burſts and difcovers a fruit of a fine 
red colour, about the ſize of a 
common cherry: The fruit ripens 
in October, and continues frequent- 
Iy to the middle of December. 
This plant grows wild in. ſome. 
s of France, Germany, &c. the 
elegance and lateneſs of its fruit has 
gained it a place in our gardens.— 
Winter dene are ſaid by moſt 
writers to be extremely bitter: but, 
as Haller juſtly obſerves, the cherry 


tfelf, if Ana | freed from the 
cover 


cover (which is intenſely bitter) has 
merely a ſubacid taſte. They ſtand 
highly recommended as detergent, 
aperient, diuretic, and for expel- 
ling gravel: Four, ſive, or more 
of the cherries are direkted for 4 
doſe, or an ounce of the expreſſed 
juice. Mr, Ray tells us of a gouty 
perſon who was cured and kept 
free from returns of his diſorder, 
by taking eight of theſe cherries at 
each change of the moon ;. theſe 
occaſioned a copious: diſcharge of 
extremely fœtid urine, 15 


AlLIaRIA CE] beſperis ail. f 


Sauce alone, 
or jacl hedge; the lcavgs. 
This is frequent in hedges and ſhady 


am 7ydolens Tourn. 
pr jack by the hed 


waſte places, flowering in May and 1 


tion, and in ple 


place: Being then committed to 
| 4 juice poi- 
ſeſling the ſmell. and taſte of the 


the preſs, it yielded a 


alliaria : this, he informs us, with 
aà little oil on the ſurface, 
perfection for years. 
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kind, of an irregula;lyroundiſh ſhape, 


1 


ALLI UM, CE. E.] alliam fa- 
dun, C. B. Garlic; the roots. 
Theſe roots are of the bulbous 


7 


with ſeveral fibres at the bottom: 


Each root is compoſed of a num- 


ber of leſſer bulbs called cloues of 
garlic, incloſed in one common 
membranous coat, and eaſily ſepa- 
rable from ane another. All the 
parts] of this plant, but more eſpe 
cially the Toots, have a ſtrong 


_ offenſive ſmell, and an acrimonious 


almoſt cauſtic taſte. The root ap- 
plied to the fkin inflames and often 
exulcerates the part: The ſmell is 
penetrating and diffu- 


leuco Hlegmathe ; _—_ it proves 


eobſtruent, 


: 


> 


1 
* 
The liberal uſe of garlic, is apt 
to occaſion headachs, flatulencies, 
thirſt, febrile heats, inflammatory 
diſtempers, and ſometimes di 
charges of blood from the hæ- 
morrhoidal yeſſels. In hot bilious 
conſtitutions, where there is already 
2 degree of irritation, where the 
Juices are too thin and acrimonious, 
or the viſcera unſound ; - this ſtimu- 
lating medicine is manifeſtly im- 
proper, and neyer fails to aggra- 
vate the diſtemper. 
The moſt commodious form for 
the exhibition of garlic, a medi- 
cine to moſt ſufficiently unplea- 
ſant, is that of a bolus or pill. 

Infuſions 3 in ſpirit, wine, vinegar, 
and water, although 5 
the whole of its virtues, are 
acrimpnious as to be unfit for gene- 
ral uſe. An extract made from 
the tincture in pure ſpirit, loſes no- 

thing of the virtues of the garlic 
by the treatment neceſſary to re- 
duce it into this form; yhilſt the 
watery infuſions, treated in the 

{ame manner, are almoſt Entirely | 
Alegre of ſmell and taſte, _ 

In diſtillation with water, an eſ- 
ſentia] oil ariſes of an extremely 

ſtrong ſmell and pungent taſte, —A 
ſyrup and oxymel of garlic are 
kept in the ſhops. 

Garlic made into an unguent 
With oils, Kc. and a applied exter- 
nally, reſolves and diſcuſſes cold 
tumors, and has been by ſome 
- greatly eſteemed in cutaneous diſ- 
. caſes. It has likewiſe ſometimes been 
. employed as a repellent: Sydenham 
aſſures us, that among all the ſub- 
ſtances which occaſion a derivation * 


r 


operate more powerfully than gar- ag 


to the ſoles of the feet : 
ed to make uſe of 


ſmall pox ; 


lic applied 
Hence he was | 
it in the confluent 


about the eighth day after the 


face began to ſwell, the root cut 
in pieces, and tied in a linen cloth, 
was applied to the ſoles, and re- 
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newed once a day till all danger 
Was over. 


ALNUS VULGARIS; alnus 
rotundifolia glutinoſa virides, C. B. 
The leaves and bark of the alder 
tree. Theſe have a bitter ſtyptic 
diſagreeable taſte. The bark is re- 
commended by ſome in intermittent 
fevers; and a decoction of it, in 
gargariſms for inflammations of 
the tonſils. 

ALNUS NIGRA ; [Z.] ala 
nigra baccifera, F. B. The black 
or berry-bearing alder, is common 
in moſt woods in divers — 90 
England. The internal 
the trunc or root of he” hg 

ven to the quantity of a dram, 


purges violently, occalioning gripes, 


nauſeæ, and vomiting. Theſe 
may be in good meaſure prevented 
by the addition of aromatics ; but 
as we have plenty of ſafer and leſs 
| Ha purgatives, practitioners 
ve 1 vOury rejected this. | 


"ALOE LL. E.) Aloes is the ir in- 
ſpiſſated juice of certain plants of 
the ſame name. The ancients di- 
"ſtinguiſhed two ſorts of aloes ; the 
one was pure and of a yellowiſh 
colour, inclining to red, reſembling 
the colour of a liver, and thenee 
named hepatic; the other was full 
of impurities, and hence ſuppoſed 
to be * the droſs of the better 
kind. reſent, various ſorts 
are met we in the ſhops ; which 
are diſtinguifhed either from the 
places, from the ſpecies of the 
plants, or from ſome differences in 
the juices themſelyes. Theſe may 
be al ranged in three claſſes : 

1) ALOE SOCOTORINA. 
Socotorine aloes, brought from 
the iſland Socotora in the Indian 
ocean, wrapt in ſkins; it is ob- 
tained from the aloe ſuccotorina an- 
guſtifolia ſpinoſa, fore purpureo, Breyn. 
& Commelin, — This ſort is the 

purels 


pureſt of the three: it is of a gloſſy 
ſurface, clear, and in ſome degree 
ellucid ; in the lump, of a yel- 


owiſh red colour, with a purple 


caſt ; when reduced to powder, of 
a bright golden colour. It is hard 
and friable in the winter, fome- 
what pliable in ſummer, and grows 


ſoft betwixt the fingers. Its taſte 


is bitter, accompanied with an 
aromatic flavour, but inſufficient to 


prevent its being diſagreeable: 


The ſmell is not very unpleaſant, 


and ſomewhat reſembles that of 


7 


myrrh. © 


% ALOE HEPATICA: He. 


patic, Barbadoes, China, or com- 
mon aloes; the juice of the aloe 
C. B. aloe vera vulgaris Munting. 


—Hepatic aloes is not fo clear and 


bright as the foregoing ſort: It is 
alſo of a darker colour, more com- 
pact texture, and for the moſt 
part dryer. Its ſmell is much 
ſtronger and more diſagreeable: 
The taſte intenſely bitter and nau- 
ſeous, with little or nothing of the 
fine aromatic flavour of the Soco- 


torine. — The beſt hepatic aloes 


comes from Barbadoes in large 
gourd ſhells; an inferior ſort of it 
(which is generally ſoft and clam- 


- — © - 4 * 


my) is brought over in caſks. 


'nea, fetid, caballine, or horſe aloes; 
the produce of the aloe Guinenſis 
caballina vulgati fimilis ſed tota 


* maculata, Commelin.— This ſort is 
_ eaſily diſtinguiſhed” from both the 
-foregoing, by its ſtrong rank ſmell ; 
although, in other reſpects, it 


8 ch with the hepa- 


tic, and is not unfrequently ſold in 
its ſtead. Sometimes the caballine 
aloes is prepared ſo pure and bright, 
as not to be diſtinguiſhable by the 
eye even from the Socotorine; but 
its offenſive ſmell, which it cannot 
be diveſted of, readily betrays it. 
All the ſorts of aloes diſſolve in 
pure ſpirit, proof ſpirit, and proof 
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ſpirit diluted with half its weight 
of water; the impurities only be- 
ing left. They diffolve” alſo by 
the aſſiſtance of heat in water alone; 
but as the liquor grows cold, the 
reſinous part ſubſides, the gummy 
remaining united with the Water. 
The hepatic aloes is found to con+ 
tain more reſin, and leſs gum than 
the ſocotorine, and this than the 
caballine. — * wo -the 
ſorts,” purified by i f wits 
have little ſmell: That obtained 
from the ſocotorine* has ſcarce any 
perceptible taſte; that of the he- 
patic, a ſlight” bitteriſh reliſn, and 
the reſin of the caballine, a little 
more of the aloetic flavour. The 
gummy extracts of all the ſorts are 
Teſs diſagreeable than the crade 


aloes: The extract of ſocotorine 


aloes has very little ſmell, and is 
in taſte not unpleaſant; that of the 
hepatic has a ſomewhat ſtronę 

ſmell, but is rather more agreea 

in taſte than the extract of the ſo- 
cotorine: The gum of the cabal - 
line retains a conſiderable ſhare af 
the peculiar rank ſmell of this ſort 
of aloes, but its taſte is not much 
more ünpleaſant than that of the 


extracts made from the two other 
7 cover ne. forts, 51 e 


Aloes is a ſtimulating ea 
bitter: If given in ſo large a doſe 
as to purge effectually, it often oc- 
caſions an irritation about the anus, 
and ſometimes a © diſcharge of 
blood. Small doſes of it frequent- 
ly repeated, notꝭ only cleanſe the 
primæ viæ, but likewiſe attenuate 
and diſſolve viſcid juices in the 
remoter parts, warm the habit, 


quicken the circulation, and pro- 


mote the uterine and hæmorrhoidal 
fluxes. This medicine is particu 
larly ſerviceable in perſons of a2 
-philegmatic temperament and ſe- 
dentary life, and where the ſto- 


: mach is oppreſſed and weakened: 
In dry bilious habits, aloes proves 


injurious, : 
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iti 
t e flux TN ; 8 * 


bowels, — This. } Faice is likewiſe, 
v * of its pitternefs, fup- 
poſed to 
Ur, or _ in laſters to 

lical ze t is alle 
Sclebrted ſor — 1s external 
Aamesrhagies, cleanfing and Hear 
0 wounds and ulcers. | 
The ancients exhibited aloes in 


— — nntte ar ii 
Sarma agen Rogen 
hep intended to "_ the full « 

| Wat modery 


22 Far the common pur- 
poles of this medicine, ten or twelve 
zins are ſufficient; taken. in theſe 
Mantities, jt acts as à gentle ſtimu 
Iating eecoprotic, TI of re- 
morning, if dy wer 
obſlipate obſtructions. 
Some are. of e pion, that the 
purgative virtue gf alges reſides en- 
wely in its reſin; but experience 
as hems, that the pure . has 
Jittle or no purgative qual Ty 3 5 and 
hat the gummy part ſeparated 
from the reſinous, acts more power- 
fully than srude aloes. If the 
Aloes: indeed be made to undergo 
2 Foftion in the preparation of 


gummy extract, its cathartic 
power will the conſiderably leſſen- 
ed, not from the ſeparation of the 
xeſin, þ but from an alteration made 
in the juice itſelf by the heat. The 
b 1 cathartics he- 
5 à like ppt ro 

. . any remarkable ſeparation 
of their parts. Socotorine aloes, 
as formerly obſerved, contains 
mere gummy matter than the he- 
ie ; and hence it is likewiſe 
found to e more, and with 
greater irritation, The firſt ſort 
therefore is moſt * where a 
&izulus is required, as for pro- 


* 


kill worms, either taken of 


Much larger doſes than is cuſtomary 
at vat; rs half w 


culated to act as a common pu e. 
The vulnerary ang balſamic — 

this juice reſide cbiefly in t 
reſin; and hence the hepatic al 
which is. m 1 1 6. is b! 
moſt ſervicea in an, fl 
bee, | 


5 1 1 alin ro 
ſus gallinæ, F. B. Chick- 
oy This plant =; employes 
e ancients exter 
—— GER ä — 
tory diſorders. Later times have 
given it internally i in hzmoptoes, 
as. a reſtorative in atrophies and 
conſumptions, and likewiſe as an 
antepileptie. Some 
for theſe purpoſes the expreſſed 
juice to be taken to the quantity of 
an ounce ; others the dryed leayes, 
in the doſe of a ; and others 
a. Water diſtilled m them. But 
2 
Ne, it Ought 
as food; tough 
fects would not 


even then, its 


herbs 

 ALTHEA LL. S ge D; 
Marſh. 

ld in marſhes 


mallows grow-ẽs W 
and other moiſt places,  in;ſ{everal 


parts of England; though. fre- 


_efcoridis & Plinii, G 


-quently cultivated ..for medicinal 
-uſe in gardens,,— All the parts 
have a by 8 . taſte, Fo; | 


abound with a oft glutinous ſub- 
ance, which is readily extracted 


by water: The mucilage , of the 
roots is ſtrongeſt, and has the 
greateſt body; and hence this part 
is generally made uſe of in prefe- 
- Fence to the others, , 
has the general virtues of an emol- 


This plant 


lient medicine ; and proves ſervice- 
able in a thin acrimonious ſtate of 
the juices, and where the natural 

mucu 
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Some recommend 


5 


be ſuperior ta | 
| oſt of WE. ; approved came 


Book 2. 
mucus of the inteſtines is abraded. 
It is chiefſy recommended in fharp 
defluxions upon the lungs, hoarſe- 
neſs, dyſenteries, and bkewife in 
nephritic and calculous complaints; 
not, as ſome have ſuppoſed, that 
this medicine has any peculiar 
power of diſſolving or expelling 
the —— r men oy —— 
ing and relaxing the veſſelgs, it pro- 
Ka. a more free and eaſy paſlage. 
Althæa root is ſometimes employed 
externally for ſoftening. and matu- 
rating hard tumours : chewed, it 
is ſaid to give caſe in di den- 


* 


tition of chidre. 


ALUMEN. [L. E.] Alum is a 
ſalt artificially produced from cer - 
tain minerals, by calcining and ex- 
poſing them to the air; after which 
the alum is elixated by means of 
water. The largeſt quantities are 
prepared in England, Germany, 
and Italy.— This ſalt is of a white 
or pale red colour, of an auſtere 
ſtyptic taſte, accompanied with a 
nauſeous ſweetiſhnels.. It diffolves 
in about fourteen. times its weight 
of water; and concretes again, up- 
on duly. evaporating the: ſolution, 
into ſemitranſparent cryſtals, of an 
octogonal figure. Expoſed to the 
fire, it eaſily melts, bubbles up in 
bliſters, emits a copious phlegm, 
and then turns into a light ſpongy 
white maſs, conſiderably * more 
acrid than the alum was at firſt : 
This urged with a ſtronger fire, 
yields a fmall | ity of acid ſpi- 
rit, ſimilar to that obtained by the 
| ſame means from vitriol; the part 
which remains, if the heat has been 
{ſufficiently intenſe and long con- 
tinued, is an inſipid white earth, 
readily ſoluble in every kind of 
acid. Solutions of alum coagu- 
late milk, change the blue colour 
of vegetable juices into a red or 
purple, and turn an infuſion of 
galls turbid and whitiſh, Upon 
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precipitated, its acid 
ory a 


ſolutions, the earth of the alum-is 
gniting with 
li into a neutral faline con- 
crete ſimilar to vitriolated tartar. 
Alum — as 2 — 
a very powe aſtringent ; an 
as ſuch is common in external ap- 


plications, and likewiſe not un- 


frequently exhibited internally from 
one grain to fifteen or twenty, and 
ſometimes more. It may be com- 
modioufly exhibited in conjunction 
with reſinous ſubſtances, which it 
readily unites with, if the powder - 
ed {alt be ſtirred into the reſin li- 
queſed: The reſin uſually made 
choice of: for this purpoſe is dra · 
gons blood. Dr. T 


bompſon, in 
the Edinburgh eſſays, vouches for 
poſed of equal parts of theſe ; ar 
aſſures ns, that he had never found 
any medicine, though he had triad 
ſeveral, ſo much to be depend 
on in uterine hæmorrhagies , 
whether to correct the tao frequent 
return of the menſes, or their tou 
great abundance, to ſtop the flaod-+ 
ings which women with child are 
ſubject to, or moderate the flow 
of the lochia. In violent bleeds 
ing, he gave half a drm eng 
half hour, and ſeldom failed to ſtop 
the diſcharge hefore three or four 
drams had been taken. Phe fuc+ 
ceſs. of this medicine in theſe diſ⸗ 
orders induced him to preſcribe it 
in the fluor albus; and in this 
likewiſe. it had excellent effects. 
_ is _ exhibited - — mall 
oles frequently repeated : In large 
ones it — the . — 8 
roves on it, - purga- 
tive; and leaves termed violent 
conſtipations of the bowels. 


AMARACUS, vide ufo AA. 
AMBRAGRISEA. [L. B.] Am- 


bergris is a bituminous ſubſtance of 
a greyiſh 


76 
2 greyiſh or aſh colour, intermin- 
gled with yellowiſh and blackiſh 
pecks or veins : it is uſually met 
with in little opake rugged maſſes, 
very light, of a looſe texture, fri- 
able in a certain degree like wax; 
they break rough and uneven, and 
not unfrequently contain pieces of 
ſhells, bones of fiſhes, and other 
like matters. This concrete is 
found floating on the ſurface of 
the ſea, or thrown out upon the 
ſhores : the greateſt quantities are 
met with in the Indian ocean; pieces 
have likewiſe been now and then 
diſcovered in our own and other 
northern ſeas. Pure ambergris ſoft- 
ens betwixt the fingers; melts in a 
 fmall degree of heat into the ap- 
pearance of oil, and in a ſtronger 
proves almoſt totally volatile. Warm- 
ed a little, it emits a peculiar fra- 
mor ſmell; ſet on fire, it ſmells 
like burning amber. It totally diſ- 
ſolves in ſpirit of wine, and eſſen- 
tial oils; Gor not in expreſſed oils 
or in water. Ambergris is in ge- 
neral the moſt agreeable of the 
perfumes, and rarely accompanied 
with the inconveniencies which other 
ſubſtances of this claſs frequently 
occaſion. It is looked upon as an 
high cordial, and eſteemed of great 
ſervice in all diſorders of the head, 
and in nervous complaints: a ſolu- 
tion of it in a ſpirit diſtilled from 
roſes, ſtands recommended by Hoff- 
man as one of the moſt efficacious 
corroborants of the nervous ſyſtem. 
The orientals entertain an high 
opinion of the aphrodiſiac virtues 
of this concrete; and likewiſe ſup- 
poſe that the frequent uſe of it 
conduces to long life. | 


AMMEREOS VERI CE] ſemen; 


ammeos odore origani F. B. The 
ſeeds of the true ammi or biſhops 
weed, brought from Egypt. Theſe 
are {mall ſtriated ſeeds, of a reddiſh 
brown colour, a warm pungent 
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taſte, and a pleaſant ſmell approach- 
ing to that of origanum. They 
are recommended as ſtomachic, car- 
minative, and diuretic, but have 
long been ſtrangers to the ſhops: 
their place has been generally ſup- 
plied by the feeds of a plant com- 
mon in our own country, though 

not a native of it, vi 
- AMMI VULGARE, [L. E.] 
ammi vulgare majus, latioribus foliit, 
Semine minus odorato, F. B. Com- 
mon biſhops weed. The ſeeds of 
this plant are ſomewhat larger and 
paler coloured than the foregoing: 
their ſmell and taſte is weaker, and 
without any thing of the origanum 
flavour of the true ammi. They 
are ranked among the four leſſer 
hot ſeeds, but are ſcarce otherwiſe 
made uſe of than as an ingredient 
in the theriaca. 12088 


AMMONIACUM GUMMI, 
[L. E.] Ammoniacum is a concrete 
gummy reſinous juice, brought from 
the Eaſt Indies, uſually in large 
maſſes, compoſed of little lumps 
or tears, of à milky colour, but 
ſoon changing, upon being expoſed 
to the air, of a yellowiſh hue. We 
have no certain account of the 
plant which affords this juice; the 
ſeeds uſually found among the tears, 
reſemble thoſe of the umbelliferous 
claſs. Such tears as are large, dry, 
free from little ſtones, ſeeds, or 
other impurities, ſhould be picked 
out and preferred for internal uſe: 
the er kind is purified by ſo- 
lution and colature, and then care- 
fully inſpiſſating it; unleſs this be 
artfully managed, the gum will loſe 
a conſiderable deal of its eſſential 
oil: the ſtrained gum of the ſhops 
is a grievous abuſe, being a com- 
poſition of ingredients much inferior 
in virtue. Ammoniacum has a nau- 
ſeous ſweet taſte, followed by 2 


bitter one; and a peculiar ſmell. 


ſomewhat like that of = 
| g u 
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but more grateful; it ſoftens in the 
mouth, and grows of a whiter co- 
lour upon being chewed. "Thrown 
upon live coals, it burns away in 
flame: it is in ſome meaſure ſoluble 
in water and in vinegar, with which 
it aſſumes the appearance of milk; 
but the reſinous part, amounting to 
about one half, ſubſides on ſtanding, 
Ammoniacum is an uſeful deob- 
ſtruent; and frequently preſcribed 
for opening obſtructions of the ab- 
dominal viſcera, and in hyſterical 
diſorders occaſioned by a deficiency 
of the menſtrual evacuations, It 
likewiſedeterges the pulmonary vel- 


ſels, and proves of conſiderable ſer- 


vice in ſome kinds of aſthmas, where 
the lungs are oppreſſed by vifcid 
phlegm : in this intention, a ſolu- 
tion of gum ammoniac in vinegar of 
ſquills proves a medicine of great 
efficacy. In long and obſtinate 
colics proceeding from viſcid 


matter lodged in the inteſtines, this 


gummy reſin has often produced 
happy effects, after purges and the 
common carminatives had been uſed 
in vain, Ammomacum is moſt 
commodiouſly exhibited in the form 
of pills: about a ſcruple may be 
given every night or oftener. Ex- 
ternally it ſoftens and ripens hard 
tumours: a ſolution of it in vinegar 
ſtands recommended by ſome for 
reſolving even ſcirrhous ſwellings. 


AMOMI VERI ſemen [L. E.) 
amomi racemoſi C. B. The ſeeds of 
the true amomum brought from the 
Eaſt Indies. The true amomum is 
a round fruit, about the ſize of a 
middling grape; containing under 
a membranous cover, a number of 
ſmall rough angular ſeeds, of a 
blackiſh brown colour on the out- 
ſide, and whitiſh within : the ſeeds 
are lodged in three diſtin& cells; 
thoſe in each cell are joined cloſely 
| together, ſo as that the fruit upon 
being opened, appears to contain 


only three ſeeds. Ten or twelve 
of theſe fruits grow together in a 
cluſter, and adhere, without any 
pedicle, to a woody ſtalk about an 
inch long: each ſingle fruit is ſur- 
rounded by ſix leaves, in form of 
a cup; and the part of the ſtalk 
void of fruit is clothed with leafy 
ſcales. The hufks, leaves, and. 
ſtems have a light grateful ſmell, 
and a moderately warm aromatic 
taſte : the ſeeds freed from the 
huſks, are in both reſpects much 
ſtronger-; their ſmell is quick and 
penetrating, their taſte pungent, ap- 
proaching to that of camphor. 
Notwithſtanding amomum is an ele- 
gant aromatic, it has long been a 
ſtranger to the ſhops: it is directed 
as an ingredient in the theriaca ; 
the college of Edinburgh, ſubſtitute 
to it cloves ; that of London, the 
ſeeds of a plant of our own growth, 
called $42) | 
AMOMUMVULGARE [L. E.] 
feſon quod amomum rffhicins . noris 
. Sium aromaticum Tourn. 
The ſeeds of the common amomum 
(or baſtard ſtone parſley) are very 
different in their appearance and. 
manner of growth trom the fore- 
going: they ſtand in form of um- 
bels, and are joined two together 
without any common covering; 
they are ſmall, ſtriated, of an oval 
figure and brown colour. Their 
taſte is warm and aromatic, but 
conſiderably different from that of 
the amomum verum, and much 
weaker. Water extracts little of 
their flavour by infuſion, but ele- 
vates the whole in diſtillation; re- 
ctified ſpirit extracts the whole, but 
elevates very little: hence the wa- 
tery extract has no taſte or ſmell of 
the ſeeds; whilſt the ſpirituous poſ- 
ſeſſes their flavour in great perfec⸗ 
tion. It is obſervable that the 
tincture drawn from them with pure 
ſpirit is of a beautiful green co- 


lpur. Theſe ſeeds have been te- 
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commended as carminative, ape- 
rent, diuretic and emmenagogue z 
but. they are at preſent little re- 
| garded tn practice. | 


AMYGDALA AMARE et. 


DULCES; [L. E] Sweet and 
bitter atmonds. The almond 1s 
2 flattiſh kernel, of a white colour, 
covered with a thin browniſh ſkin ; 
of a {oft ſweet taſte ; or a diſagree- 
able hitter one. The ſkins of both 
ſorts are unpleaſant, and covered 
with an acrid powdery ſubſtance : 
they are very apt to become rancid 
en keeping, and to be preyed on by 
a kind of inſet, which eats out the 
mternal part, leaving the almond to 
appearance entire. The fruit which 
affords thefe kernels, is the produce 
of a tree greatly reſembling the 
peach, called by C. B. æmygdalus 
tiva. The eye diſtinguiſhes no 
difference betwixt the trees which 
produce the ſweet and bitter al- 
monds, or betwixt the kernels 
themſelves: one and the ſame tree 
has by a difference in the culture 
afforded ſometimes one ſort and 
ſometimes the other. | 
Both ſorts -of almonds yield on 


expreſſion, a large quantity of oil, 


which has no ſmell or any particu- 
hr taſte : this oil ſeparates likewiſe 
upon boiling the almonds in water, 
and is gradually collected on the 
furface: on trituration with water, 
it unites therewith, by the media- 
tion of the other matter of the al- 
mond, and forms an unctuous milky 
kquor. Sweet almonds are of 
greater uſe in food than as medi- 
eines; but they do not ſeem to af- 
ford much nouriſhment, and when 
Eaten in ſubſtance are not eaſy of 
digeſtion, unleſs throughly com- 
minuted. They are ſuppoſed, on 
account of their ſoft unctuous qua- 


lity, to obtund acrimonious juices - 


in the primæ viz: peeled ſweet al- 
monds, eaten ſix or eight at a time, 


a little time do. 
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ſometimes give preſent relief in the 
ſoda. Bicter aimonds have been 
found poiſonous to dogs, and ſun- 
dry other animals; and a water 
diſtilled from them, when made of 
a certain degree of ſtrength, has 
had like effects. Nevertheleſs, eaten, 
they appear innocent to men, and 
have been not unfrequently exhi- 
bited as medicines : | 5s re- 
commends them in ſubſtance as 
diuretics which heat moderately, 
and which may therefore be ven- 

tured upon in acute diſeaſes. The 
oils obtained by expreſſion from 
both ſorts of almonds are in their 
ſenſible qualities the ſame. The 
general virtues of theſe oils are, to 
blunt acrimonious humours, and to 
ſoften and relax the ſolids: hence 


their uſe internally, in tickling 
coughs, heat of urine, pains and 


inflammations; and externally in 
tenſion and rigidity of particular 
parts. The milky ſolutions of al- 
monds in watery liquors, commonly 
called emulſions, contain the oil of 


the ſubje&, ang participate in ſome 


degree of the emollient virtue there- 
of ; but have this advantage above 
the pure oil, that they may be gi- 
ven in acute or inflammatory diſ- 
orders, without danger of the ill 
effects which the oil might ſome- 
times produce ; ſince emulſions do 
not turn rancid or acrimonious by 
heat, as all the oils of this kind in 
o. Several unctuous 
and refinous ſubſtances, of them- 
ſelves not miſcible with water, may 
by trituration with almonds be ea- 
fily mixed with it into the form of 
an emulſion; and are thus excel- 
lently fitted for exhibition. In this 
form, camphor and the reſinous 
purgatives may be commodiouſſy 
exhibited. | 


ANACARDIA. [E.] -Anacar- 
dium or malaca bean. This is the 


fruit of a tree growing in oy 
; an 


. 
and other parts of the Eaſt Indies. 
It is of a Mining black colour, of 
the ſhape of a heart flattened, about 
an inch long, terminating at one 
end in an obtuſe point, and adher- 
ing by the other to a wrinkled 
ſtalk. It contains, within two ſhells, 
a kernel of a ſweetifh taſte : betwixt 
the ſhells is lodged a thick acrid 
juice. The medical virtues of ana- 
cardia have been greatly diſputed : 
many have attributed ro them the 
faculty of comforting the brain and 
nerves, fortifying the memory, 
quickening the intelle& ; and hence 
a confection made from them has 
been dignified with the title of con- 
Feftio ſapientum: others think it 
better deſerves the name of confe#70 
ftultorum, and mention inftances of 
its continued uſe having rendered 
people maniacal. But the kernel 
of anacardium is not different in 
quality from that of almonds. The 
ill effects attributed to this fruit be- 
long only to the juice contained 
betwixt the kernels, whoſe acri- 
mony is ſo great, that it is employ - 
ed by the Indians as a cauſtic. 
This juice is recommended exter- 
nally for tettars, freckles, and other 
cutaneous deformities ; which it 
effectually removes by exulcerating 
the part, ' ſo that a new ſkin comes 
underneath. Geoffroy cantions wo- 
men to abſtain from this coſmetic 
during menſtruation ; and aſſures 
us, that he has ſeen eryſipetas's 
break ont over the whole face, 
wer making uſe of it at that pe- 
riod. | rs: | 


 ANAGALLIS; [E.] awagillis 
Þhanicto flore C. B. et anagallis flere 
cæruleo C. B. Common, male, and 
female pimpernel. Pimpernet.is 4 
low plant, in appearance reſembling 

chickxweed; 2 eafily diſtinguifh- 
able by its leaves being ſpotted un- 
derneath, and joined immediately 
to the ſtalk. The male and female 
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pimpernels differ no otherwiſe thun 
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in the colour of their flowers: the 
are both found wild in the helds; 


but the male of red flowered ſoc. 


is moſt common, Both the pim- 


pernels have an herbaceous, rough 


iſh taſte; with little or no ſmell. 
Many extraordinary virtues have 
been attributed to them. Geoffroy 
eſteems them cephalic, ſudoriſc, 
vulneraty, antimamiacal, antepilep- 
tie, and alexeterial. Tragus, Caf- 
par Hoffman, Michaeli, and others, 
are alſo very liberal in their praiſes z 
one of theſe gentlemen declares; 


that he has known a thouſand in- 


ſtances of the ſingular efficacy of a 
decoction and tincture of pimper- 
nel, in maniaeal and melancholic 
deliria. But later practitioners have 
not been ſo happy as to meet with 
the like ſucceſs. Pimpernel is not 
unfrequently taken as food: it 
makes no unpleaſant falad z and in 
{ome parts of this kingdom, is a 
common potherb. A ſpirituous 
tincture of it contains nothing va- 
luable: the only preparation that 
promiſes any utility is an extract 
made with water. | 


 ANAGALLIS AQUATICA, 
vide BECABUNe a2 | 


 ANCHUS/E RADIX; CZ. 


bugloffi radice rubra Tourn, Alkas 


net root. Alkanet is a rough. hairy 
lant, much feſembling the vipers 
loſs : its chief difference from 
the common bugloſſes conſiſts in 
the colour of its roots; the cortical 
part of which is of à duſty ted, 
and im parts an elegant deep red to 
ons; wax, and all unctuous ſub- 
ſtances, but net to watery liquors. 


This plant is a native of the warmer 


parts of Europe: it is ſometimes 
dultivated ãn our gardens ; but the 
greateſt qtrantities are raiſed in Ger- 
many and France, particularly about 
Montpelict, from whence, the dried 


roots 
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roots are uſually imported to us. 


The alkanet root produced in Eng- 
land is much inferior in colour to 
that brought from abroad; the 
Engliſh being only lightly reddiſh, 
the others of a deep purpliſh red : 
this has induced ſome -to ſuſpect 
that the foreign roots owe. part of 
their colour to art, but we think 
without foundation. Alkanet root 
has little or no ſmell : when recent, 
it has a bitteriſh aſtringent taſte, 


but dried ſcarce any. As to its 


virtues, the preſent practice expects 
not any from it. Its chief uſe is 
for colouring | oils, unguents and 
plaſters. As the colour is confined 
to the. cortical part, the ſmalleſt 
roots ſhould be made choice of, 


theſe containing proportionably 
latter, which on being barely dried, 


more bark than the larger. 


ANETHI SEMEN ; Z. F.] 


arethi bortenſis C. B. Dill ſeed. 
Dill is an umbelliferous plant, cul- 
tivated in gardens, as well for culi- 
nary as medical uſe. The ſeeds are 
af a pale yellowiſh colour, in ſhape 
nearly. oval, convex on one fide, 
flat on the other. Their taſte 1s 
moderately warm and pungent ; 
their ſmell aromatic, but not of the 
moſt agreeable kind. 'Theſe ſeeds 
are recommended as a carminative, 
in flatulent colics proceeding from 
a cold cauſe or a viſcidity of the 
juices. The moſt efficacious pre- 
parations of them are, the diftilled 


oil, and a tincture or extract made 


with rectified ſpirit 
ANGELICA CTL. E.] angelica 


ſatiua C. B. imperatoria ſativa 
Turn. Garden angelica ; the roots, 
leaves and ſeeds. This is a large 


umbelliferous plant, growing {pon- 


taneouſly in the northern climates : 
for the uſe of the ſhops, it is cul- 


tivated in gardens, in the different 
parts of Europe: Bohemia and Spain 


are ſaid to produce the beſt ; the 


liver of the eel. The liver and 


callege direct the roots brought 
from Spain to be alone made uſe 


of. Angelica roots are apt to grow 


mouldy, and be preyed upon by 


inſects, unleſs throughly dried, 
kept in a dry place, and frequently 
aired: we apprehend that the roots 
which are ſubject to this inconve- 
nience might be preſerved by dip- 
ping them in boiling ſpirit, or ex- 
poſing them to its ſteam, after they 
are dried. | 

All the parts. of angelica, eſpe- 
clally. the root, have a fragrant 
ſweet ſmell ; and a pleaſant bitter- 
iſh warm taſte, glowing upon the 
lips and palate for a long time after 
they have been chewed. The fla- 
vour of the ſeeds and leaves is very 
periſhable, particularly that of the 


loſe greateſt part of their taſte and 
ſmell: the roots are more tenacious 
of their flavour, though even theſe 
loſe part of it upon keeping. 'The 
freſh root, wounded early in the 
ſpring, weeps an unctuous, odo- 
rous, yellow. juice, which ſlowly 
exſiccated, proves an elegant aro- 
matic gummy reſin, very rich in 
the virtues of the angelica. On 
drying the root, this juice concretes 
into diſtinct moleculz, which on 
cutting it longitudinally, appear 
difriteted in Nile 3 : in op 


ſtate, they are readily extracted by 


pure ſpirit, but not by watery li- 
quors. Angelica is one of the moſt 
elegant aromatics of European 
growth, though little regarded in 
he preſent practice. The root, 
which is the moſt efficacious part, 
is rarely met with in preſcription, 
and does not enter any officinal 
compoſition. Some of the diſtilled 
waters owe their pleaſantneſs to the 
leaves and ſeeds. The ſtalks make 
an agreeable ſweetmeat. 5 


ANGUILL HEPAR. The 
gall 
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given them by Hel mont, inteſtino- 
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gall of the eel are extremely acrid. 


They have been held a ſpecific in 


difficult births ; and enter the prin- 


cipal compoſitions for that intention 


in foreign pharmacopœias; though 


it is certain, that in moſt caſes of 
this kind, acrid irritating medicines 
are really injurious. 


ANIME ; [E.] a reſin exuding 


from the trunk of a large American 


tree, called by Piſo jetaiba, by the 
Indians courbaril. This reſin is of 
a tranſparent amber colour, a light 
agreeable ſmell, and little or no 
taſte. It diſſolves intirely, but not 
very readily, in rectified ſpirit; the 
impurities, which are often in large 
quantity, remaining behind. The 
Brazilians are ſaid to employ anime 
in fumigations for pains and aches 
proceeding from a cold cauſe: 
with us, it is rarely, if ever, made 
uſe of for medicinal purpoſes, 


| ANISUM.; [L. E.] apium ani- 


ſum dictum ſemine ſuaweolente, Tourn. 
Aniſe; the ſeed. Aniſe is an annual 


umbelliferous plant, growing natu- 
rally in Crete, Syria, and other 
places of the Eaſt. It is cultivated 
in ſome parts of France, Germany, 
and Spain: the ſeeds brought from 
Spain, which are ſmaller than the 
others, are preferred. Aniſeeds 
have an aromatic ſmell, and a plea- 
ſant warm taſte, accompanied with 
a degree of ſweetneſs. Water ex- 
tracts very little of their flavour; 


rectified ſpirit the whole. Theſe. 


ſeeds are in the number of the four 
greater hot ſeeds; their principal 
uſe is in cold flatulent diſorders, 
where tenacious phlegm abounds, 
and in the gripes to which young 
children are ſubject. Frederic Hoff- 
man ſtrongly recommends them in 
weakneſs of the ſtomach, diarrhœas, 


and for ſtrengthening the tone of 
_ antimony, in its crude ſtate, has no 
noxious quality; that ſome of the 
| G | 


the viſcera in general; and thinks 
they well deſerve the appellation 


rum ſolamen. + | 


ANONIS, vide Ononis: 
ANSERINA, vide Ax EN TINA. 


ANTIMONIUM, [L. E.] i- 
bium. Antimony is a ponderous 
brittle mineral, compoſed of long 
ſhining ſtreaks like needles, inter- 
mingled with a dark lead coloured 


ſubſtance ; of no manifeſt taſte 'or 


ſmell. There are ſeveral mines of 
it in. Germany, Hungary, and 


France 3 and ſome likewiſe in Eng- | 


land. The Engliſh ſeems to be of 
all the others the leaſt proper for 
medicinal uſe, as frequently con- 
taining a portion of lead, which is 


not ſeparable. by any of the com- 


mon methods of purification; The 
ſubſtances found mixed with the fo- 
reign ſorts are generally of the un- 
fuſible ſtony kind, from which the 
antimony is melted out in veſſels, 


whoſe bottom . is. perforated with 


ſmall holes, and received in conical 
moulds: in theſe, the lighter and 
more droſſy matter ariſes to the 
ſurface ; whilſt the more pure and 
ponderous ſubſides to the bottom: 


hence the upper broad part of the 


loaves is conſiderably leſs pure than 
the lower. The goodneſs of anti- 


mony is judged of from its weight; 


from the loaves not being ſpongy or 
blebby; from the largeneſs of the 
ſtriæ; and from the antimony to- 


tally evaporating in a ſtrong fire. 


Antimony was employed by the 
ancients in collyria againſt inflam- 
mations of the eyes; and for ſtain- 
ing the eye-brows black. Its in- 
ternal uſe does not ſeem to have 
been eſtabliſhed till towards the end 


of the fifteenth century; and even 


at this time it was by many looked 
upon as poiſonous. But experience 
has now fully evinced, that pure 


prepa - 


preparations of it are medicines of 
great efficacy ; and that though 
many of them are moſt violently 
emetic and cathartic, yet even theſe, 
by, a flight alteration or addition, 
loſe their virulence, and become 
mild in their operation. 5 
This mineral appears from che- 
mical experiments to conſiſt of a 
ſemi - metal united with common 


fulphur, and reducible into its me- 


tallic form by the ſame means 
whereby other metallic bodies are 
extracted from their ores. The 
pure ſemi- metal operates in a very 
minute doſe with extreme vehe- 
mence, as a purgative and emetic : 


when combined with ſulphur, as in 


the crude mineral, its power is re- 
ſtrained: diveſted of the inflam- 
mable principle which it has in 
common with all perfectly metallic 
bodies, it becomes an indolent calx. 
See part ii. chap. x. ſect. 8. 


ANTTTHORA, [E.] iu an- 
thera: accnitum ſalutiferum, C. B. 
Aconitum foliorum laciniis linearibus, 
ubique ejuſdem latitudinis, Linnæi. 
Wholeſome wolfsbane, the roots. 
This plant may be diſtinguiſned 
from the poiſonous aconites by its 
leaves being more finely divided, 
and not at all bright or ſhining : 
it grows wild on the Alps. The 
root has been ſuppoſed uſeful againſt 
poiſons, particularly that of the 
thora, (whence its name.) Some 
nevertheleſs look upon this pre- 
tended antidote itſelf as unſafe : 
Fred. Hoffman ſays it is violently 
cathartic, and has. produced dan- 
gerous diſorders of the ſtomach, 
accompanied with heat, thirſt, and 
anxiety. On the other hand Geof- 
froy relates, that he has never ob- 
ſerved any purgative quality in this 
root, or any ill conſequence from 
its uſe; that he has frequently ex- 
hibited it, and always with good 
ſueceſs, againſt worms, and in ma- 


lignant fevers, eſpecially ſuch as 
were occaſioned by viſcidities in the 


ſtomach and inteſtines: the doſe 
from a ſcruple to a dram. A com- 
petency of experiments to full 


determine this point, is as yet want- 
ing, the root never having come 


into general practice: its taſte is 
acrid and bitter. 


ANTITHORA, vide Ax T no- 
KA | 


APARINE [E.] ulgaris C. B. 
Gooſegraſs or clivers; the leaves. 


This is a flender, rough plant, 


common in hedges, &c. It is re- 
commended as an aperient, but 
practice has no regard to it. 


+APES. [E.] Bees; their bodies, 
honey, wax, and the gluey ſub- 


ſtance called bee-bread. This laſt, 


applied externally, is ſaid to draw 
and heal; the body of the bee, 
dried and pulverized, to cure the 
alopecia, and, given internally, to 
Rm urine ; but they have both 
been for a long time ſtrangers to 
the ſhops. The honey and wax 


- we ſhall ſpeak of under the reſpec- 


tive heads. 


APIUM © HORTENSE , vide 


PETROSELINUM. 


APIUM[E.]paluftre Cam. apiut 


foliis caulinis cuntiformibus Linnæi. 


Smallage, the roots and ſeeds. This 


plant is larger than the garden api- 


um (parſley), of a darker green co- 


tour, and of a ſtronger and more 
The roots are 


unpleaſant flavour. 


in the number of the five called 


opening roots; and the ſeeds, of the 
four leſſer hot ſeeds: the latter 


have been ſometimes preſcribed as a 


carminative. and the former in ape- 


rient apozems and diet drinks; but 


both are at preſent diſregarded. - 
A. 
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Raii Syn. Columbines; the leaves 
and ſeed. This grows wild in 
woods, but is not very common, 
It has been looked upon as ape- 
rient ; and was formerly in great 
eſteem among the common people 
for throwing out the ſmall-pox and 
meaſles, A diſtilled water, medi- 
cated vinegar, and conſerve were 
prepared from the flowers; but 
they have long given place to me- 
dicines of greater efficacy. 


 ARANEARUM TEL [E.] 
Cobwebs. Theſe are never met 
with in preſcription; but ſometimes 
applied by the common people to 
ſtop the bleeding of ſlight wounds: 
this they ſeem to effect by adhering 
to the part, ſo as to cloſe the ori- 


fices of the veſſels, and prevent the 


effuſion of their contents. 


ARESTA BOVIS, vide Oxo- 
VIS. 804 8 


ARGENTINA: pentaphylloides 
minus ſupinum, ſeu procumbens, fo- 
liis alatis argenters & ſerratis, flore 
luteo Mor. hift. Ox. Silverweed or 
wild tanſey, the leaves. This plant 
grows wild about the ſides of ri- 
vulets and other moiſt places: it 
has no ſtalk ; the leaves lie flat on 
the ground. 'The writers on the 
materia medica in general look up- 
on argentina as a very ſtrong aſtrin- 
gent; Boerhaave relates, that it 
equals in virtue the Peruvian bark; 
Hoffman, that it powerfully re- 
ſtrains alvine and other fluxes ; 
Geoffroy, that it effectually ſtops 
hzmorrhagies of every kind. Theſe 
_ virtues ſeem to have been attributed 

to this plant from its agreement in 
botanic characters with tormentil, 
Which is known to be a powerful 
ſtyptie. The ſenſible qualities of 
argentina do not promiſe any ſuch 
virtues: the leaves have a merely 
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ſant ſweetiſn one, like that of par- 
inips, but not ſo ſtrong... 


ARGENTUM, IZ. E.] Silver. 
Abundance of virtues have been at- 


"tributed to crude filver by the Ara- 


bians, and by ſome alſo :of later 
times, but on very little founda- 
tion. This metal, exhibited: in its 
crude ſtate, has no effect in the 
body; combined with a ſmall quan- 
tity of the nitrous acid, it proves a 
powerful, though not always a 
ſafe, hydragogue; with a larger, a 
ſtrong cauſtic. The nitrous acid is 
the only one that perfectly diſſolves 
this metal: on adding to this ſolu- 
tion a minute portion of marine acid, 
or ſubſtances containing it, the li- 
quor turns milky, and the ſilver 
falls to the bottom in form of a 
white calx: hence we are furniſhed 
with a method of diſcovering ma- 
rine ſalt in waters, cc. 


ARGENTUM VIVUM}fL.E.}- 
Hydrargyrus ; Mercurius, Mercury 
or quickſilver. Mercury is an o- 
pake ſilver- coloured mineral fluid; 
appearing to the eye like tin or lead 
when melted: it is heavier than 
any other fluid, and than moſt of 
the metallic bodies: it does not 
congeal by any degree of cold hi- 
therto known; in the fire it proves 
totally volatile. This. mineral is 
either met with in its fluid form, 
in the earth; or extracted by art 
from certain ores. There are con- 
ſiderable mines of it in Hungary 
and Spain; but the greateſt quan- 
tities come from the Eaſt Indies. 
The uſe of mercury in medicine 
ſeems to have been little known be- 
fore the fifteenth century. The an- 
cients looked upon it as a corrofive 
poiſon ; though of itſelf perfectly 
void of acrimony, taſte, and ſmell: 
there are numerous examples of its 
having been lodged for many years 

2 in 


84 
in cavities both of bones and fleſhy 
parts, without its having injured 
or affęcted them. Taken into the 
body in its crude ſtate, and undi- 
vided, it paſſes through the inteſ- 
tines unchanged, and has not been 
found to produce any conſiderable 
effect. It has indeed been exhi- 
bited in aſthmas and diſorders of 
the lungs; but the virtues attribu- 
ted to it in theſe caſes have not 
been warranted by experience. 
Notwithſtanding the mildneſs and 
inactivity of crude quickſilver un- 
divided; when reſolved by fire into 
the form of fume, or otherwiſe di- 
vided into very minute particles and 
prevented from re-uniting by the 


interpoſition of proper ſubſtances; 


or combined with mineral acids; it 
has very powerful effects; afford- 
ing the moſt violent poiſons, and 
the moſt excellent remedies that 
we are acquainted with. 

The mercurial preparations, ei- 
ther exhibited internally or applied 
externally, ſeem to liquefy all the 


Juices of the body, even thoſe in- 


the minuteſt and moſt remote veſ- 
ſels; and may be ſo managed as to 
promote excretion through all the 
emunctories. Hence their common 
uſe in inveterate chronic diſorders 
proceeding from a thickneſs and 
fluggsſhneſs of the humours, and 
obſtinate obſtructions of the excre- 
tory glands; in ſcrophulous and 
cutaneous diſeaſes; and in the ve- 
nereal lues. If their power is not 
reſtrained by proper additions to 
certain emunctories, they tend chiefly 
to affect the mouth; and after hav- 
ing fuſed the juices in the remoter 
parts, occaſion a plentiful evacua- 
tion of them from the ſalival glands. 

The ſalutary effects of mercurials 


have no dependance on the quan- 


tity of ſenſible evacuation. This 
medicine may be gradually intro- 
duced into the habit, ſo as, with- 
out occaſioning any remarkable diſ- 
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charge, to be productive of very 
happy effects. To anſwer this pur- 


poſe, it ſhould be exhibited in very 


ſmall doſes, in conjunction with ſu- 
dorifcs, or ſuch ſubſtances as de- 


termine its action to the pores of 


the ſkin. By this method invete- 
rate cutaneous and venereal diſ- 
tempers have been cured, without 
any other ſenſible excretion than 
a gentle increaſe of perſpiration. 
Where there are ulcers in any part 
of the body, they diſcharge for 
ſome time an extremely fetid mat: 
ter, the quantity of which becomes 
gradually leſs, and at length the 
ulcer kindly heals. If the mer- 
cury ſhould at any time, from cold 
or the like, affect the mouth (which 
we have very rarely found to hap- 
pen) it may be reſtrained by omit- 
ting a doſe, and by warmth or ſuit- | 
able medicines promoting the per- 
ſpiration. 


ARISTOLOCHIA. Birthwort. 
Three roots of this name are di- 
rected for medicinal uſe: 

(1)ARISTOLOCHIA LONGA 
L. E.] This is a tuberous root, 
ſometimes about the ſize of the fin- 
ger, ſometimes as thick as a man's 
arm, and a foot in length: it is 
nearly of an equal thicknefs all 
over, or a little thicker in the mid- 
dle than at the ends: the outſide is 
of a browniſh colour ; the inſide 
yellowiſh. - 

(2) ARISTOLOCHIA  RO- 
TUNDA [E.] has ſcarce any other 
viſible difference from the foregoing 
than its roundiſh ſhape. : 
(3) ARISTOLOCHIA TENU- 
IS [L.) is a long and flender root, 
rarely exceeding the thickneſs of 2 
gooſe quill. 'F DOOM 
Theſe roots are the produce of 
Spain, Italy, and the ſouthern parts 
of France. Their ſmell is ſome- 
what aromatic; their taſte warm 
and bitteriſh. Authors in general 
r L | - repreſent 
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repreſent them as extremely hot and 
pungent : ſome ſay they are the 
hotteſt of all the aromatic plants; 
but as uſually met with in the ſhops, 
they have no great pungency. The 
long and round ſorts, on being firſt 
chewed, ſcarce diſcover any taſte, 
but in a little time prove nauſeouſſy 
bitteriſh ; the long ſomewhat the 
leaſt ſo. The other ſort inſtantly fills 
the mouth with an aromatic bitter- 
neſs which is not ungrateful. Their 
medical virtues are, to heat, ſti- 
mulate, attenuate viſcid phlegm, 
and promote the fluid ſecretions in 

eneral: they are prneigelly: cele- 
5 in ſuppreſſions of female eva - 
cuations. The doſe in ſubſtance is 
from a ſcruple to two drams. The 
long ſort is recommended externally 
for cleanſing and drying wounds 
and ulcers, and in cutaneous diſ- 

ARMORACIA, vide RA PHA- 
NUS RUSTICANUS.. 3 

ARSENICUM CE. ] Arſenic. is 


contained, in 2 or leſs quan- 
tity, in moſt kinds of ores, parti- 


cularly in thoſe of tin and biſmuth, 
in the white pyrites, and the mine- 


ral called cobalt; from which laſt 
greateſt part of the arſenic brought 


to us is extracted by a kind of ſub- 
limation: the arſenic ariſes at firſt 
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whilſt that of cinnabar is improved 
by this means: this is the common 
red arſenic. By varying thę pro- 
portions of arſenic and ſulphur, 
ſublimates may. be obtained of a, 
- great variety of ſhades of yellow; 
and rec. 12/11 160 0) G-- 8 
Natural mixtures of arſenic and 
ſulphur reſembling the foregoing: 
preparations, are not unfrequently 
met with in the earth. The foſſil 
red arſenic is the ſandaracha of the, 
Greeks, the realgar and riſigal of 
the Arabians. Both the red and 
yellow, when of a ſmooth uniform 
texture, are named zarnichs; and 
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lateſt writers) is evident from ſuns; 
dry experiments whereby a perfect; 
arſenic, and in notable quantity, is, 
obtainable from them,. The come: 
pilers of the Edinburgh diſpenſas; 
tory therefore have very juſtly gi 
ven ſandarachæ Græcerum as a ſyne: 
onymon to red arſenic; apd auri- 
pigmentum to the ye/lowy. 0111 $47 - 76 
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cretes into tranſparent maſſes, the the coats of the ſtomach,  accaſionsy 


white arſenic of the ſhops. 


| Arſenic ſublimed with one tenth 


a ſwelling and ſphacelation of the? 
whole body, and a ſudden puire+, 


its weight of ſulphur, unites there-. faction after death, particularly gas! 


with into a bright yellow maſs, in 
ſome degree tranſparent ; the com- 


mon ye//oww arſenic. On doubling. 
the quantity of ſulphur, the com- 


pound proves more opake and com- 


act; of a deep red colour, reſem- 
hut with this 


ling that of cinnabar, hy 
difference, that it loſes of its beauty 
upon being reduced into powder 


Geoffroy obſerves, of the genitals 
in men. Where the quantity 18 ſo 
very {mall as not to prove fatal,; 
tremors, palſies, and lingering hec- 
. tics ſucceed, The remedies +185. 
commended againſt this, poiſon are 
milk and oily.liquors immediately 
and liberally drank. . . . | 


The red and 'yelloly -arſenics,. 
G3. both 
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goth native and factitious, have lit- 
tle taſte, and are much leſs virulent 
m their effects than the foregoing. 
Sulphur, which reſtrains the power 


of mercury and the antimonial ſe- 


mimetal, remarkably abates the vi- 
Fulence of this poiſonous mineral 
alſo, Such of theſe ſubſtances as 
5 more largely of ſulphur, 
ſeem to be almoſt innocent: the 
factitious red arſenic, and the na- 
tive orpiments, have been given to 
dogs in conſiderable quantity, with- 
gut their being productive of any 
ill conſequences. 5 


ARTEMISIA CZ. E.] artemifia 


vulgaris major C. B. Mugwort; 


the leaves. This plant grows plen- 


tifully in fields, hedges, and waſte 


mods, throughout England ; and 
flowers in June. In appearance it 
ſomewhat reſembles the common 
wormwood : the difference moſt ob- 
vious to the eye is in the flowers, 
thoſe of wormwood hanging down- 


wards, whilſt the flowers of mug- 


wort ſtand erect. The leaves of 
this plant haye a light aromatic 
ſmell, and an herbaceous bitteriſh 
taſte. ' They are principally cele- 
brated as uterine. and antihyſteric: 
an infuſion of them is ſometimes 
drank, either alone or in conjunc- 
tion with other ſubſtances, in ſup- 
preſſions of the menſtrual evacua 
tions, This medicine is certainly a 
very mild one, and conſiderably 
lefs hot than moſt others to which 
theſe virtues are attributed : in 


* 


ſome parts of this kingdom, mug- 


wort is of common uſe as a pot- 
rr To ; ; 9 f 
1 ARTHANITA CZE. Ioclamen or- 

iculato folio inferne purpuraſcente 
C. B. Sow bread ; the root. This 


plant is met with only in the gar- 


Sens of the curigus. The root has, 
when freſh, an extremely acrimo- 


+ ets 


” 7 


fully di 


vous burning taſte, which it almoſt 


I, 


. 1 - 5 * f 
entirely loſes on being dried, Tt is 
recommended as an errhine ; in ca- 
taplaſms for ſchirrhous and ſcro- 
phulous tumours ; and internally as 
a cathartic, detergent, and aperient: 


it operates very ſlowly, but with 


great virulence, inflaming the fauces 


and. inteſtines ; and hence is deſer- 


vedly rejected from our diſpenſa- 
„ / 


ARUM [L. E.] arum maculatum 
maculis mgris C. B. Wake robin; 
the root. This grows wild under 
hedges, and by the ſides of banks, 
in moſt parts of England. It ſends 
forth in March, three or four trian- 
gular leaves, which are followed 
by a naked ſtalk, bearing a purpliſh 
piſti] incloſed in a long ſheath : this 
is ſucceeded, in July, by a bunch 
of reddiſh berries. In fome plants, 
the leaves are ſpotted with black, 
in others with white ſpots, and in 
others not ſpotted ac all ; the black 
ſpotted ſort is ſuppoſed to be the 
moſt efficacious, and hence is ex- 
preſsly directed by the college. All 
the parts of arum, particularly the 
root, have an extremely pungent, 
acrimonious taſte : if the root be but 
lightly chewed in the ſpring (at 
which time it is ſtrongeſt) it conti- 
nues to burnand vellicate the tongue 


for a conſiderable while, occaſion- 


ing at the ſame time an intenſe 
thirſt : theſe ſymptoms are removed 
by butter, milk, or oily liquors. 


| Dried and kept for ſome time, it 


loſes its acrimony, and becomes an 
almoſt inſipid farinaceous ſubſtance. 
This root is an irritating, attenua- 
ting medicine. It does good ſer- 
vice in cold ſluggiſh habits ; and in 
diſorders proceeding from thick te- 
nacious phlegm; which it power- 
olves, and at the ſame 

time, by ſtimulating the ſolids, 
promotes its expulſion either through 
the cuticular pores, or the groſſer 
emunctories. The moſt convenient 
en mm 
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method of preparing it for exhibi- 
tion, ſeems to be by beating the 
freſh root with gummy-reſins, and 
making the mixture into pills; in 
this form it wilF retain its virtue 
longer than in that of powder. 
Juncker particularly obſerves of 
this root, that if given to the quan- 
tity of a dram along with a ſpiri- 
tuous vehicle, it occaſions a plen- 
tiful ſweat, even in perſons other- 


wiſe little diſpoſed to this evacua- | 4 | 
the roots and leaves, — This is a 


tion; but that if exhibited barely 
in the form of powder, it has not 
this effect. Some recommend a 
tincture of it drawn with wine: 
but neither vinous, ſpirituous, or 
aqueous liquors extract its virtues; 
nor do they ariſe in diſtillation. 
Rom r 


| ASAFOETIDA :* [Z. E.] the 


concrete juice of a large unbellife- 


rous plant growing in Perſia.— This 
Juice exſudes (from wounds made 
in the root of the plant) liquid and 
white like milk; on being expoſed 
to the air, it turns of a browniſh 
colour, and gradually acquires dif- 
ferent degrees of conſiſtency. It 
is brought to us in large irregular 
maſſes, compoſed of various little 
ſhining lumps or grains, which are 
partly of a whitiſh colour, partly 
reddiſh, and partly of a violet hue. 
Thoſe maſſes are accounted the 
beſt which are clear, of a paliſh 
red, and variegated with a great 
number of elegant white tears. 
This juice has a ſtrong fetid ſmell, 


ſomewhat like that of garlic ; and 


a bitter, acrid, biting taſte. It 
loſes with age of its ſmell and 
ſtrength, a circumſtance to be 
particularly regarded in its exhibi- 
tion.— This juice conſiſts of about 
one third pure reſin, and two 
thirds of gummy matter; the 
former is ſoluble in rectified ſpirit, 
the other in water: Proof ſ pirit diſ- 


ſolves almoſt the whole into a tur- 


bid liquor ; the tincture in rectified 
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ſpirit is tranſparent. —Afafetida Is 
the ftrongeſt of the fetid gums, and 
of frequent uſe in hyſtèrie com- 
plaints. It is likewiſe of conſider- 


able efficacy in flatulent colics ; 


and for promoting all the fluid ſe- 
cretions in either ſex. The an- 
cients attributed to this medicine 
many other virtues, Which are at 
preſent not expected froth „el 


ASARUM CZ. Z.] Afarabacca; 
very low evergreen plant, growing 


naturally in France, Italy, and 
other warm countries: The dryed 


roots have been generally brought 


from the Levant ; thoſe of our own 
growth being ſuppoled . weaker, 
The roots and leaves of aſarum 
have a nauſeous, bitter, acrimoni- 


ous, hot taſte; their ſmell is ſtrong 
and not very diſagreeable. Given 


in ſubſtance, from half a dram to 


a dram, they evacuate puny 
It 


both upwards and downwards. 1 
is ſaid, that tinctures made in ſpi- 
rituous menſtrua, poſſeſs both the 
emetic and cathartic virtues of the 

lant: That the extract obtained 


by inſpiſlating theſe tinctures, acts 


and with great 
mildneſs: That an infuſion in 
water proves cathartic, rarely 
emetic: That aqueous decoctions 
made by long boiling, and the 
watery extract, have no purgative 
or emetic quality, but prove not- 
able diaphoretics, diuretics, and 
emmenagogues. The principal uſe 
of this plant among us is, as a ſternu- 
tatory. The root of aſarum is per- 
haps the ſtrongeſt of all the vege- 
table errhines, white hellebore it- 
ſelf not excepted. Snuffed up the 


only by vomit, 


noſe, in the quantity of a grain or 


two, it occaſions a large evacua- 
tion of mucus, and raiſes a ptyaliſm. 
The leaves, the only part retained 
in our diſpenſatory, are conſider- 
ably milder, and may be given to 
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the quantity of three, four, or five 
grains. Geoffroy relates, that after 
giving a doſe of this errhine at 
night, he has frequently obſerved 
the diſcharge from the noſe to con- 
tinue for three days together; and 
that he has known a paralyſis of 
the mouth and tongue cured by 
one doſe. He recommends this 


medicine in ſtubborn diſorders. of 


the head, proceeding from viſcid 
tenacious matter, in palſies, and in 
ſoporiſie diſtempers. The leaves 
are an ingredient in the pulvis ſter- 
nutatorius of the ſhops, | 


 ASCLEPIAS, vide VixceTox1- 


— 
- 


CUM. 


- ASELLT, vide MIL LET ED. 
AsPALATHUS, vide Ruo- 


DIUM, 


© ASPARAGUS [F.] — /ativas, 


C. B. This plant is cultivated in 
gardens for culinary ule. 


The 


roots have a bitteriſh glutinous 


taſte inclining to ſweetneſs : The 
fruit has much the ſame kind of 
taſte : The young ſhoots are more 


agreeable than either. Aſparagus 


: 
4 


e appetite, but affords little 


ouriſhment. It gives a ſtrong ill 
ſmell to the urine in a little time 


after eating it, and for this reaſon 


chiefly is ſuppoſed to be diuretic : 
It is hkewiſe eſteemed aperient and 
deobſtruent; the root is one of the 
five called opening roots. Some 


ſuppoſe the ſhoots to be moſt effi- 


cacious ; others the root; and 
others the bark of the root. Stahl 
is of opinion, that none of them 
have any great ſhare of the virtues 


uſually aſcribed to them: Aſpara- 


gus appears from experience to 
contribute very little either to the 
exciting of urine when ſuppreſled, 
or increaſing its diſcharge ; and in 
gaſes where aperient medicines ge- 


nerally 
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do ſervice, this has little 
or no effect. 7 e ao? 


ASPERULA : Apperula aut af: 
pergula odorata noſtras, Lob. Wood- 


roof; the flowers. This is a low 
umbelliferous plant, growing wild 


in woods and copſes, and flowering 


in May. It has an exceeding plea- 
ſant ſmell, which is improved by 
moderate exſiccation; the taſte is 
ſubſaline, and ſomewhat auſtere. 


It imparts its flavour to vinous li- 


quors. Aſperula is ſuppoſed to at- 


tenuate viſcid humours, and 


ſtrengthen the tone of the bowels : 
It is recommended in obſtructions 
of the liver and biliary ducts, and 
by ſome in epilepſies and palſies: 


Modern practice has nevertheleſs 
rejected it. 


: ASPHALTUS, vide BiTuM EN 


jup AI uu. | 


ASPLENIUM, vide CerTe- 
RACH, | 9227 
ATRIPLEkXx FOETIDA LL. Z. 


blitum fætidum wulvaria dictur 
Raii, Stinking orach or arrach ; 


the leaves. This is a low plant, 


ſprinkled all over with a kind of 
whitiſh clammy meal: It grows 
about dunghills, and other waſte 
places. The leaves have a ſtrong 


fetid ſmell, which the hand, by a 


light touch, becomes ſo impreg- 
nated with, as not to be eafily 
freed from. Its ſmell has gained 
it the character of an excellent an- 
tihyſteric; and this is the only uſe 
it is applied to. Tournefort re- 


commends a ſpirituous tincture; 
others a decoction in water, and 


others a conſerve of the leaves, as 
of wonderful efficacy in uterine 


diſorders. 
ATRIPLEX SATIVA [E.] 


The garden araches (which are 


either 
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either of a pale, greeniſh, or pur. 
pliſh red colour, ' and hence named 
atriplex alba and rubra) are-cliiefly 
employed for culinary purpoſes. 
They are cooling, and gently laxa- 
tive: a decoction of the leaves is 
of good uſe in coſtiveneſs, where 
the patient is of a hot bilious diſ- 
poſition. 7% 8 [4 CA i REY „n 


AVENA [E.] Oats.— This 
grain is an article rather of food 
than of medicine. It is ſufficiently 
nutritive, and eaſy of digeſtion. 
The gruels made from it have 
likewiſe a kind of ſoft mucilagi- 


nous quality; by which they ob- 


tund acrimonious humours, and 
prove uſeful in inflammatory diſ- 
orders, coughs, hoarſeneſs, rough 
nefs and exulcerations of the 
EEC ² TER DOT RO. W500 


AURANTIA MALUS [L. E.] 
m—majr, C. B. fructu acido, Ph. 
Lond. The orange tree bearing 
acid fruit; its flowers; the fruit, 


called aurantia Hiſpulenſſa, Seville 


orange” and the yellow rind of 
the fruit. This is a beautiful 
evergreen tree, or rather ſhrub, 
bearing flowers and fruit all the 
year: It is a native of the warmer 
climates, - and does not well bear 
the winters df this.— The flowers 
are highly odoriferons, and have 
been for ſome time paſt of great 
eſteem as a perfume: Their taſte is 
warm, accompanied with a degree 
of bitterneſs. They yield their 
flavour by infuſion to rectified ſpi- 
rit, and in diſtillation both to ſpi- 
rit and water. The diſtilled water 
was formerly kept in the ſhops, 
but on account of the ſcarcity of 
the flowers is now laid aſide; it is 
called by foreign writers aqua 
naphæ. An oil diſtilled from 
theſe flowers is brought from 
Italy under the name of oleum, 
or eflentia neroli.— The outer yel- 


2 N | * 2 
e e lh 
low rind of the fruit is a grateful 
aromatic bitter, and in cold phleg- 
mati: conſtitutions, proves an ex- 
cellent ſtomachic ànd carminative, 
i appetite, warming the 
habit, and ſtrengthening the tone of 
the viſcera. Orange peel appears to 
be rbnfiderably wartner thin that Gf 
lemons, and to abound more with 


eſſential oil: To this cxrcumſtance 
therefore due regard ought to be 


-had in the exhibition of thęfe 
meditines. The flavour of the 
firſt is likewiſe ſuppoſed to. be 
leſs" periſhable than that of the 
other: Hence the college employ 
orange peel in the ſpirituous bitter 
tincture, which is deſigned for 
keeping, whilſt in the bitter water, 
infuſion, lemon peel is preferred. 
A ſyrup, and two diſtilled waters 
are for the ſame reaſon prepared 
from the rind of oranges in pre- 
ference to that of lemons. The 
Juice of oranges is a gratefül acid 
liquor, of conſiderable uſe in fe- 
brile or inflammatory diſtempers, 
for allaying heat, abating exorbi- 
tant commotions of the blood, 
quenching thirſt, and promoting 
the ſalutary excretions : It is like- 
wiſe of ſerviee in ſome kinds of 
ſcurvies, eſpecially When exhibited 
in conjunction with the cochlearia, 
naſturtium, or other acrid àntiſcor- 
butics, as in the ſucet ſeorbutici of 
the fps. PIE» 


| Fo wings ww wigs He" 
- AURICULA JUDA: [E.] 
fungus auricula Fudæ, doloris ex 
cineraceo nigricantis, pernicioſus, in 
ſambuci caudice naſcens, J. B. Jews 
ear, a fungus growing on old elder 
trees. This fungus is ſaid by ſome 
to be a ſtrong purgative ; by 
others an aſtringent. ' The more 
judicious medical writers have de- 
clared its internal uſe dangerous. 


- AURICULA | MURIS:: CZE. 


tilsſella major repens hirſuta, C. B. 
© 3%. 086 > DOTY einm 
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Mouſe-ear; the leaves. This is 


a low covoping plant, covered with 


2 kind of blackiſh hairs : It grows 
wild in dry paſture grounds, and 


flowers in June and July. The 
leaves have à rough ſubacrid taſte : 


They are recommended as aſtrin- 


gents, but practice pays no regard 
to them. SEE! 


AURIPIGMENTUM, Orpi- 
ment; a mineral, compoſed of ſul- 
phur and arſenic. See Axs ENIicun. 


AURUM. [E.] Gold was in- 
troduced into medicine by the 
Arabians, who eſteemed it one of 
the greateſt cordials and comfort - 
ers of the nerves. From them 
Europe received. it without any di- 
minution of its character: In 
foreign pharmacopeias it is ſtill re- 
tained, and even mixed with the 
ingredients from which ſimple wa- 
ters are to be diſtilled. But no 
one, it is preſumed, at this time, 
expects any ſingular virtues from 
it, ſince it certainly is not alter- 
able in the human body. Mr. 
Geoffroy, though unwilling to re- 
ject it from the cordial prepara- 
tions, honeſtly acknowledges, that 
he has no other reaſon. for retain- 
ing it, than complaiſance to the 
Arabian ſchools. The chemiſts 


have endeayoured, by many elabo- 


rate proceſſes, to extract what they 
call a ſulphur or anima of gold : 
But no method 1s as yet known of 
ſeparating the component parts of 
this metal: All the tinctures of it, 
and aurum potabile's, which have 
hitherto appeared, are real ſolu- 
tions of it in aqua regis, diluted 
with. ſpirit of wine, or other li- 
uors, and prove injurious to the 
body rather than beneficial, | 
AXUNGIA. A great variety 
of fats were introduced by the Ara- 
bians, and recommended as poſſeſ- 
fing diſtinct virtues. The college 


of Wirtemberg, in the laſt edition 
of their diſpenſatory, publiſhed in 
1741, direct no leſs than twenty- 


eight different fats to be kept in 


the ſhops; Some of theſe, they in- 
form us, are attenuating and reſol- 
vent; ſuch are thoſe of the heron, 
wild cat, ſtork, partridge, coney, 
hare, fox, Alpine mouſe, the 
badger, boar, wolf, ſerpents and 
vipers: Others are heating, deter- 
gent, and ſeptic; thoſe of the 

cel, the pike, and the umber. A 
third claſs is emollient ; the fat of 
the ox, the deer, and the goat : 
and a fourth, emollient, digerent, 
and lenient ; this laſt comprehends 
the fats of the duck, gooſe, dog, 
capon, beaver, horſe, hen, and 
human fat. The Edinburgh diſpen- 
ſatory has made a conſiderable re- 
duction of theſe articles, and retains 
only the fats of the duck, gooſe, 
hen, viper, and human fat, with 
beef, mutton, and goats ſuet, 
boar and hogs lard, and the mar- 
row of the ſlag. Our college has 
expunged them all, except the 
hogs lard and mutton ſuet, and the 
fat of the viper; which are cer- 
tainly ſufficient to anſwer all the 
purpoſes that ſubſtances of this 
claſs are uſually employed for. They 
have all one common emollient 
quality, relax the part to which 


they are applied, and prevent per- 


ſpiration : Theſe effects, with the * 
conſequences of them, may be ex- 
pected in a greater or leſs degree, 
from fats of every kind, N 


BALAUSTIA. [L. E.] Balau- 


ſtines; the flowers of the Salauſtia 


fore pleno majore, C. B. double 
flowred pomegranate tree. This 
is a low tree, or rather ſhrub, 
rowing wild in Italy, &c. The 
owers are of an elegant red co- 
lour, in appearance reſembling a 
dried red roſe. Their taſte is bit- 
teriſh and aſtringent, Balauſtines 
i | are 


Book 2. later, 
are recommended in diarrhceas, 
dyſenteries, and other caſes where 
aſtringent medicines* are Proper. 
They are rarely directed in ex- 
temporaneous preſcription, and 
enter only one officinal compoſi- 
tion, pulvis e ſuccino compoſitus. 


BALSAMITA MAS [E.] nen- 
tha hortenſis corymbifera, C. B. 
Coſtmary; the leaves. This was 
formerly a very common garden 
plant, and of frequent uſe both for 
culinary and medicinal 'purpoſes ; 
but is at preſent very little regarded 
for either; though it ſhould ſeem, 
from its ſenſible qualities, to be 
equal or ſuperior, as à medicine, 
to. ſome aromatic herbs, which 

tactice has.retained. The leaves 
bars a bitteriſh warm aromatic 
taſte; and a very pleaſant ſmell, 
approaching to that of mint, or a 
mixture of mint and © maudlin. 
Water elevates their flavour in di- 
ſtillation; and rectified ſpirit ex- 
tracts it by infuſion. N 


BALSAMUM COPAIBA CZ. E.) 
a liquid refinons juice, flowing 


from inciſions made in the trunk of 


a large tree which grows in the 
Spaniſh Weſt Indies. — This juice 
is clear and tranſparent, of a whit- 
iſh or pale yellowiſh colour, an 


agreeable ſmell, and a bitteriſn 


pungent taſte. It is uſually about 
the conſiſtence of oil, or a little 
thicker: Long kept, it becomes 
nearly as thick as honey, retaining 
its clearneſs ; but has not been ob- 
ſerved to grow dry or ſolid, as 
moſt of the other refinous juices do. 
We ſometimes meet with a thick 
ſort of balſam of copaiba, which is 
not at all tranſparent, or much 
leſs ſo than the oregoing, and ge- 
nerally has a portion of turbid 
Watery liquor at the bottom. 
This ſort is probably either adul- 
ferated by the mixture of other 
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ſubſtances, or has been extract- 
ed by coction from the bark and 
branches of the tree: Its ſmell 
and taſte are much leſs pleaſant 
than thoſe of the genuine balſam; 
Pure balſam of copaiva diſſolves 
entirely in rectiſied ſpirit, eſpecially 
if the menſtruum be previouſly al- 
calized : The ſolution has a very 
fragrant ſmell. Diſtilled with wa- 
ter, it yields a large quantity of a 
limpid effential oil; and ina ſtronę 
heat, without addition, a blue oil. 


The balſam of copaiba is an uſe- 


ful corroborating detergent me- 
dicine, accompanied with a degree 
of irritation. It ſtrengthens the 
nervous ſyſtem ; tends to looſen 
the belly, ang in large doſes proves 
purgative, promotes urine, * and 


ſometimes the expulſion of gravel ; 


cleanſes and heals ulcerations in 
the urinary paſlages, Which it is 
ſuppoſed to perform more effectu- 
ally than any of the other balſams. 
Fuller obſerves, that it gives the 
urine: an intenſely bitter taſte, but 
not a violet ſmell as the turpen- 
tines do. — This balſam has been 
principally celebrated in gleets and 
the fluor albus, and externally as 
a vulnerary. The author above- 
mentioned "recommends it likewiſe 
in dyſenteries, in {corbutic cache- 
xies, in diſeaſes of the breaſt and 
lungs, and in an acrimonious or 

utrefcent ſtate of the Juices : He 
ays he has known very dangerous 


coughs, which manifeſtly threatened 


a conſumption, cured by the uſe . 
of this balſam alone; and that not- 
withſtanding its being hot and bit- 
ter, it has good effects even in 
hectic caſes. — The doſe of this 
medicine rarely exceeds twenty or 
thirty drops, though ſome direct 
ſixty or more. It may be conve- 
niently exhibited in the form of 
an elæoſaccharum; or triturated 
with almonds into an emulſion ; or 
agitated with milk, which it thus 

| fen 
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readily unites with: It imperfectly 
mingles, by agitation, with water 
. „ 


' BALSAMUM GILEADENSE, 


vide OPoBALSAMUM. | 


 BALSAMUM PERUVIANUM 
FL. E.] The common Peruvian 
balſam is ſaid to be extracted by 
coction in water, from an odori- 
ferous ſhrub growing in Peru, and 
the warmer parts of America. This 
balſam, as brought to us, is nearly 
of the conſiſtence of thin honey, 
of a reddiſh brown colour inclin- 
ing to black, an agreeable aroma- 
tic ſmell, and a very hot biting 
taſte. Diſtilled with water, it 
yields a ſmall quantity of a fra- 
grant eſſential oil of a reddiſh co- 
Tour ; and in a ſtrong fire, without 
addition, a yellowiſh red one. — 
Balſam of Peru is a very warm aro- 
matic medicine, conſiderably hot- 
ter, and more acrid than copaiba, 
Its principal effects are, to warm 
the babir, to ſtrengthen the ner- 
vous ſyſtem, promote the circula- 
tion, and attenuate viſcid humours. 
Hence its uſe in ſome kinds of 
athmas, gonorrhœas, dyſenteries, 
ſuppreſſions of the uterine diſ- 
charges, obſtructions of the viſce- 
ra, and other diſorders proceeding 
from a debility of the ſolids, or a 
luggiſhneſs and inactivity of the 
Juices. It is alſo employed ex- 
ternally, for cleanſing and healing 
wounds and ulcers; and ſometimes 
againſt palſies and rheumatic pains. 
— This balſam does not unite with 
water, milk, expreſſed oils, ani- 
mal fats, or wax : It may be 
mingled in the cold with this laſt, 
as alſo with the ſebaceous ſubſtance 
called expreſſed oil of mace ; but 
if the mixture be afterwards li- 


quefied by heat, the balſam ſepa- 


rates and falls to the bottom. Al- 
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caline lixivia diſſolve great part of 


it; and rectiſied ſpirit the whole. 
There is another ſort of balſam 
of Peru, of a white colour, and 
conſiderably more fragrant than 
the former, This 1s very rarely 


brought to us. It is ſaid to be the 


produce of the ſame plant which 
yields the common or b/ac# balſam ; 
and to exſude from inciſions made 
in the trunk. „ 


BALSAMUM TOLUTANUM 
DL. E.] Balſam of Tolu. — This 
flows from a tree of the pine kind, 
growing in Tolu in the Spaniſh 
Weſt Indies; from whence the 
balſam is brought to us in little 
gourd ſhells. It is of a yellowiſh 
brown colour, inclining to red; 
in conſiſtence thick and tenacious: 
By age it grows hard and brittle, 
without ſuffering any great loſs of 
its more valuable parts. The ſmell 


of this balſam is extremely fra- 


grant, ſomewhat reſembling that 
of lemons; its taſte warm and 
ſweetiſh, with little of the pun- 
gency, and nothing of the SE 

reliſh, which accompany the other 
balſams. It has the ſame general 
virtues with the foregoing ; but for 


ſome purpoſes, particularly as a 


a corroborant in gleets and ſeminal 
weakneſles, is ſuppoſed to be more 
efficacious, 


BARDANA MAJOR [E.] 
lappa major, arcium Dioſcoridis, 
C. B. Burdock ; the roots and 
ſeeds. This is a common plant 
about way ſides, ſufficiently known 
from its ſcaly heads, or burs, 
which ſtick to the clothes —The 
ſeeds have a bitter, ſubacrid, and 
ſomewhat aromatic taſte : they are 
recommended as very efficacious 
diuretics, given either in the form 
of emulſion, or in powder, to the 
quantity of a dram.— The 1008 
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taſte ſweetiſh, and lightly auſtere ; 
theſe are eſteemed aperient, diure- 
tic, and ſudorific ; and ſaid to act 
without irritation, ſo as to be ſafely 
' ventured upon in acute diſorders. 
Geoffroy prefers a decoction of 
theſe roots to that of ſcorzonera, 
in malignant diſeaſes and the ſmall 
pox; and Simon Paulli to the ex- 
otic woods in venereal diſtempers, 
eſpecially in an emaciated habit, 
and delicate conſtitutions. 


BDELLIUM [E.] Bdellium is 
2a gummy reſinous concrete juice, 
brought from Arabia and the Eaſt 
Indies, in glebes'of different figures 
and magnitudes, It is of a dark 
reddiſh brown colour, and in 
appearance ſomewhat reſembles 
myrrh : Upon cutting a piece, it 
looks ſomewhat tranſparent, and 
as Geoffroy juſtly obſerves, like 
glue. It grows ſoft and tenacious 

in the mouth, ſticks to the teeth, 
has a bitteriſh taſte, and a hot diſ- 
_ agreeable ſmell, Bdellium is re- 
commended as a ſudorific, diure- 
tic, and uterine; and in external 
applications for maturating tumors, 
&c, In the preſent practice, it is 


ſcarce otherwiſe made uſe of than 


as an ingredient in theriaca. 


BECABUNGA [L. E.] veroni- 
ca aquatica folio ſubrotundo, Moriſ. 
hiſt. Brooklime ; the leaves. This 
is a low plant, common in little 
rivulets and ditches of ſtanding 
water : the leaves remain all the 
winter, but are in greateſt perfec- 
tion in the ſpring. Their prevail- 
ing taſte is an herbaceous one, ac- 
companied with a very light- bit- 
teriſhneſs. —Becabunga is ſuppoſed 
to havea ſaponaceous detergent vir- 
tue, and to attenuate vileie hu- 
mours without pungency or irrita- 


tion: Hepce it is directed in the 


ſpecies of ſcurvy called hot, where 
the cochleariæ, and other acrid an- 


_ 
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tiſcorbutics are leſs proper. In 
this diſeaſe, and where the animal 
Juices are diſpoſed to a putrid al- 
caleſcent ſtate, it may be given 
along with the ſorrels, orange juice, 
or other vegetable acids; or em- 
ployed for abating the acrimony of 
the ſcurvy graſſes and naſturtia. 


BELLIS MAJOR - E.] Sellis 
major ſylveſtris caule foligſo C. B. 
Greater or ox- eye daiſy; the 
leaves. This is frequent in fields, 
and among corn, flowering in 
May and June. The leaves have 
a glutinous, fubſaline, roughiſh 
taſte. They are faid to be deter- 
gent, reſolvent, aperient, and alſo 
moderately aftringent. Geoffroy 
relates, that the herb, gathered be- 
fore the flowers have come forth, 
and boiled in water, imparts an 
acrid taſte, penetrating and ſubtile 
like pepper ; and that this decoc- 
tion 1s an excellent vulnerary and 
diuretic. | : 

BELLIS MINOR [E.] Bbellis 
minor ſylvefiris C. B. Common 
daiſy; the leaves. This is com- 
mon almoſt every where, and 
flowers in the ſpring.— The leaves 
have a mild ſubaſtringent (accord- 
ing to ſome, acrid) taſte; and 
abound with a glutinous juice. They 
are principally recommended as 
vulneraries ; and in aſthmas andhec- 
tic fevers, and ſuch diſorders as are 
occaſioned by drinking cold liquors 
when the body has been much 
heated. Ludovici prefers the bel- 
lis mmor to the plants commonly 
uſed as antiſcorbutics, and reſol- 
vents of coagulated blood in hy- 
pochondriacal diſorders. | 


 BENZOINUM [L.] Benzoine 
is a concrete reſinous juice, ob- 
tained from a large tree growing 
naturally in both the Indies, and 
hardy enough to bear the ſevereſt 
winters of this climate. The re- 
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fin is brought from the Eaſt Indies, 
only; in large maſſes, compoſed 
of white and light brown pieces, 
or yellowiſh ſpecks, breaking very 
_ eaſily betwixt the hands: ſuch as 
is Whiteſt, and free from impuri- 
ties, is moſt eſteemed. — This re- 
fin has very little taſte, impreſſing 
only a light ſweetneſs- on the 
tongue: its ſmell is extremely fra- 
grant and, agreeable, eſpecially 
when ſet on fire. Committed to 
the fire in proper veſlels, it yields 
a conſiderable quantity of a white 
ſaline concrete, of an acidulous 
taſte and grateful odour, ſoluble 
in rectified ſpirit, and by the aſ- 
ſiſtance of heat in water. — The 
principal uſe of benzoine is in per- 
fumes, and as a coſmetic: It is 
rarely met with in extemperaneous 
preſcription, and enters. in ſubſtance 
only one officinal compoſition, the 
balſamum traumaticum, which 1s 
deſigned for external uſe. It ſhould 
nevertheleſs ſeem applicable to 


other purpoſes, and to have no ill 


title to the virtues of ſtorax and 
balſam of Tolu, at leaſt in a ſu- 
bordinate degree. 


BERBERIS [E.] SBerberis du- 
metorum C. B. Barberry ; the 
bark, fruit, and ſeeds.— The bar- 
berry is ſmall tree, or rather a 
large buſh, covered with an aſh 
coloured bark, under which is 
contained another of a deep yel- 
low : the berries are of an elegant 
red colour, and contain each two 
hard brown ſeeds. It grows wild 
in, chalky hills in ſeveral parts of 
England; and is een plant- 

ed in hedges and in gardens, — 
'The outward bark of the branches, 
and the leaves, have an aſtringent 
acid taſte; the inner yellow bark, 
a bitter one: this laſt is ſaid to be 
ſerviceable in the jaundice; and 
by ſome, to be an uſeful purga- 
tive. — The berries, which to the 

I 
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taſte: are gratefully acid, and mo- 
derately reſtringent, have been 
given with good ſucceſs in bilious 

uxes, and diſeaſes proceeding from 
heat, acrimony, or thinneſs of the 


Juices. . Among the Egyptians, bar. 


berries. are frequently employed in 
fluxes, and in malignant fevers, 
for abating heat, quenching thirſt, 


raiſing the.: ſtrength, and prevent - 


ing putrefaction: the fruit is ma- 
cerated for a day and night, in 
about twelve times its quantity of 
water, with the addition of a little 
fennel ſeed, or the like, to pre- 
vent offence to the ſtomach; the 
liquor ſtrained off, and ſweetened 
with ſugar, or ſyrup of citrons, is 
given the patient liberally to drink. 


Froſper Alpinus (from whoſe trea- 


tiſe De medicina Ægyptiorum, we 
have extracted this account) in- 
forms us, that he took this me- 
dicine himſelf, with happy ſucceſs, 
in a peſtilential fever, accompa- 
nied with an immoderate bilious 
diarrhoea. 


BETA [E.] Beta alba wel pal- 
leſcens que ficula et cicla officinarum 
hift. Oxon — Et, Beta rubra wvul- 
garis C. B.— Et, Beta rubra radice 
rape C. B. — White and red beets; 
and the turnep rooted red beet, or 
beetrave.— Theſe plants are culti- 
vated in gardens, chiefly for culi- 
nary uſe. The eye diſtinguiſhes 
little other difference betwixt them 
than that expreſſed in their titles. 
Decoctions of beets gently looſen 


the belly; hence they have been 


ranked among the emollient herbs : 
the plants remaining after the 
boiling are ſuppoſed to have ra- 
ther a contrary effect. They af- 
ford little nouriſhment, and are 
ſaid by ſome to be prejudicial to 
the ſtomach. The juice expreſſed 


from the leaves is a powerful ſter- 


nutatory. 


BETO- 
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BETONICA — L.] Betorica' 


urpurea C. B. Common or wood 
beton ; the leaves, tops, and 
flowers. This is a low plant, 
growing in woods and e 
in ſeveral parts of England: the 


flowers come forth in June and 


Toly ; they are of a purpliſh co- 
2 4 ſtand in ſpikes on the tops 
of the ſtalks. The leaves and 


flowers have an herbaceous, rough- 


ih, ſomewhat bitteriſh taſte, ac- 


companied with a very weak aro- 


matic favour. —This herb has long 
been a favourite among writers on 
the materia medica, who have not 


been wanting to attribute to it 


abundance of good qualities. Expe- 
rience does not diſcoyer any other 
virtue in betony than that of a mild 
corroborant : as ſuch, an infuſion, 
or light decoction of it, may be 
drank as tea, or a ſaturated tinc- 


ture in rectified ſpirit, exhibited. 


in ſuitable doſes, in laxity and de- 
bility of the viſcera, and diſorders 
proceeding from thence. 


powder of the leaves, ſnuffed up 


the noſe, provokes ſneezing; and 


ingredient in ſternutatory powders: 
this effect is not owing, as is gene- 
rally ſuppoſed, to any peculiar ſti- 
mulating quality in the herb, but 


to the rough hairs which the leaves 
are covered with. The roots of 
this plant differ greatly in quality 


from the other parts: their taſte is 
bitter and very nauſeous: taken in 
a ſmall doſe, they vomit and purge 
violently, and ſeem to have ſome- 
what in common with the roots of 
hellebore. It is pretty ſingular, if 


true, that betony affects thoſe who 


gather any conſiderable quantity of 
it, with a diſorder reſembling 
drunkenneſs; Simon Paulli and 
Bartholinus are the vouchers. 
- BETONICA AQUATICA, 
Vide SCROPHULARIA AQUATICA 
MAJOR, | 
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fect is to 
charge. 

hence betony is ſometimes made an | 
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BE TONICA PAULI, vide V e- 


RONICA MAS, _ | 


BETULA E.] The birch tree; 
the bark and fap. This tree 


grows wild in moiſt woods: it is 
covered with a number of barks, 


the outermoſt of which is thick, 
rough, and full of chaps ;. the in- 
ner ones very thin, ſmooth, of a 
tranſparent like 


white colour, it 
parchment. All theſe barks are 
very readily inflammable, and ſeem 
to abound with reſinous matter: 
they are ſaid to be aperient and 
detergent, and ſerviceable in cuta- 
neous diſorders. Upon deeply 


wounding or boring the trunk of 


the tree in the beginning of ſpring, 
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a ſweetiſh juice ifſues forth, ſome-_ 


times in ſo large quantity as to 
equal in weight the whole tree and 


= 


root: one branch will bleed a gal- 


lon or more in a day. This juice 
is chiefly recommended in ſcorbu- 
tic diſorders, and other foulneſſes 
of the blood: its moſt ſenſible ef- 
promote the urinary diſ- 


BEZOAR [E.] The bezoar 
ſtone is a calculous concretion 
found in the ſtomach of certain 
animals which are ſaid to be of 
the goat kind. It is compoſed of 
concentrical coats ſurrounding one 
another, with a little cavity in the 
middle, containing a bit of wood, 


” 


* 


* 
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ſtraw, hair, or the like ſubſtances. . 


The ſhops diſtinguiſh two ſorts of 
bezoar, one brought from Perſia 
and the Eaſt Indies, the other from 


the Spaniſh Weſt Indies. The firſt, 
or beſt ſort, called oriental bezoar, 
is of a ſhining.dark green or olive, 


7 


* 
- 


colour, and an even ſmooth ſur- 


face; on removing the outward 
coat, that which lies underneath it 
appears likewiſe ſmooth and ſhin- 


ing. The occidental has a rough 


ſurface, and Jeſs of a green colour 
than 


= 
. 
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than the foregoing :-it is likewiſe 


much heavier, more brittle, and of 
a looſer texture; the coats are 


thicker, and on breaking exhibit a 


number of ſtriæ curiouſly interwo- . 


ven. The oriental is generally leſs 
than a walnut; the occidenta! for 
the molt part larger, and ſometimes 


as big as a gooſe egg. The firſt is 
univerſally moſt eſteemed, and is 


the only fort now retained by the 
London college ; the Edinburgh 
dire&s both. Kæmpfer (in whoſe 


Amxzxnitates exoticæ, a full account 


of the bezoar animal may be 


ſeen} informs us, that this ſtone 


is in high efteem among the Per- 


fans, and even of greater value 
than in Europe: this, with ſun- 


a ſudorific and alexipharmac; vir- 
tues to which it certainly has no 
pretence. It is a morbid concre- 
tion, much of the ſame nature with 
the human calculus, of no ſmell or 
taſte, not digeſtible in the ſtomach. 
of the animal which it is found in, 
and ſcarce capable of being acted on 
by any of the juices of the human 
body. It cannot be conſidered in 
any other light than as an abſor- 


bent; and is much the weakeſt of 


all the ſubſtances of that claſs. It 
has been given to half a dram, 
and ſometimes a whole dram, with- 
out any ſenſible effect; though the 
general doſe (on account of its great 


price) is only a few grains. 


dry other circumſtances needleſs to 
relate here, has given occaſion to 


many to ſuſpect that the true bezoar 
is never brought to us. Some au- 


thors relate with great confidence 
that all the ſtones commonly ſold 


under this name are artificial com- 


poſitions, That ſome of them are 


ſo is evident; hence the great dif- 


ferences in the accounts which dif- 


ferent perſons have given of their 


qualities; the ſtones examined by 


Slare as oriental bezoar did not diſ- 
ſolve in acids; thoſe which Grew 


and Boyle made trial of did : thoſe 
employed by Geoffroy (in ſome ex- 
periments related in the French 


acted on by rectified ſpirit ; whilſt 
the beſt that Neuman could procure 
at Berlin almoſt totally diſſolved 
therein. The common mark of 
the goodneſs of this ſtone is its 
ſtriking a deep green colour on 


memoirs 1710) did not ſeem to be 


BISMALVA, vide A TRA. 
BISMUTHUM CZ. Biſmuth is 


a ponderous ſemimetal, reſembling 
in appearance the antimonial regu- 
lus and zinc, but greatly differing 
from them in quality. It diffolves 
with vehemence in the nitrous acid, 

which only corrodes the, regulus of 
antimony ; and is ſcarce at all ſo- 
luble in the marine acid which acts 
violently on zinc. A calx and 
flowers of this ſemimetal have been 
recommended as ſimilar in virtue 
to certain antimonial preparations ; _ 
but are at preſent of no other uſe 

than as a pigment or coſmetic. 


BISTORTA LL. EK] biftorta na- 


or radice minus intorta, C. B. Biſ- 


tort or Snake weed; the root, This 
plant grows wild in moiſt meadows, 


in ſeveral parts of England; but is 
not very common about London. 


white paper that has been rubbed 


with chalk. Bezoar was not known 


to the ancient Greeks, and is firſt 
taken notice of by the Arabians, 


who extol it in a great variety of 
diſorders, particularly againſt poi- 


The root is about the thickneſs of 
the little finger, of a blackiſh brown 
colour on the outſide, and reddiſh ' 


within: it is writhed or bent vermi- 
cularly (whence the name of the 


ſons. Later writers alſo beſtow ex 


traordinary commendations on it as 


- 


plant) with a joint at each bending, 
and full of buſhy tbres: the root 


of the ſperics here intended, has for 


the 
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the moſt part only one or two bend- 
ings; others have threę or more. 
All the parts of biſtort have a rough 
auſtere taſte, particularly the root, 
which is one of the ſtrongeſt of tlie 
vegetable aſtringents. It is em- 
ployed in all kinds of immoderate 
hzmorrkagies and other fluzes, 
both internally and externally, where 
aſtringency is the only indication. 
It is certainly a very powerful ſty p- 
tic, and is to be looked on ſimply 
as ſuch: the ſudorific, antipeſtilen- 
tial, and other like virtues attribu- 
ted to it, have no foundation. The 
largeſt doſe of the root in powder 
is one dram. 


BITUMEN JUDAICUM ; 
L. E.] aſphaltus. Jews pitch. This 
is a light, ſolid bitumen, of a duſky 
colour on the outſide, and a 157 
ſhining black within; of very little 


taſte, and ſcarce any ſmell unleſs 


heated, when it emits a ftrong 
pitchy one. It is found plentifully 
in the earth, in ſeveral parts of E- 
gypt, and on the ſurface of the 
dead ſea ; but is very rarely brought 
to us. In its room, the ſhops em- 
ploy other bituminous ſubſtances 
found in France, Germany, and 
Switzerland : theſe have a much 
ſtronger pitchy ſmell ; but in other 
reſpects agree pretty much with the 
true aſphaltus. Sometimes pitch 
itſelf, or the caput mortuum re- 
maining after the diſtillation of am- 


ber are ſubſtituted. Abundance of 


virtues are-attributed to this bitu- 
men, as reſolvent, diſcutient, glu- 
tinant, ſudorific. emollient, emme- 
nagogue, &c. but it has not for a 
long time been any otherwiſe uſed, 
than as an ingredient in theriaca. 


BOLI. Boles are viſcid earths, 
leſs coherent, and more friable than 
clay, more readily uniting with 
water, and more freely ſubſiding 
from it. They are ſoft and unc- 
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tuous to the touch, adhere to the 
tongue, and by degrees melt in the 
mouth, impreſſing a light ſenſe of 
aſtringency. A great variety of 
theſe kinds of earths have been in- 
troduced into medicine; the prin- 
cipal of which are the following. 

(1) BOLUS ARMENA. [L. E.] 
Pure Armenian bole is of a bright 
red colour, with a tinge of yellow : 
it 1s one of the hardeſt and moſt 
compact of all- the bodies of this 
claſs, and not ſmooth or gloſſy like 
the others, but generally of a 
rough duſty ſurface. It raiſes no 
efferveſcence with acids. 123 

(2) BOLUS GALLICA ; [L.] 
The common French bole is of a 
pale red colour, variegated with 
irregular ſpecks or veins of white 
and yellow. It is much ſofter than 
the foregoing ; and ſlightly effer- 


veſces with acids. 


(3) BOLUS BLESENSIS. Bole 
of Blois. This is a yellow bole, 
remarkably lighter than the former, 
and than moſt of the other yellow 
earths. It efferveſces violently with 
acids. 5 

(4) BOLUS BOHEMICA [E.] 
Bohemian bole. This is of a yel- 
low colour, with a caſt of red, ge- 
nerally of a flaky texture, It js 
not acted on by acids, _ 

(5) TERRA LEMNIA [E.] is 


a pale red earth; ſlightly efferveſ- 
cing with acids, | 


(6) TERRA SILESIACA ;[E.] 
Sileſian earth is of a browniſh yel- 
low colour: acids have no ſenſible 
effect upon it. Theſe and other 
earths, made into little maſſes, - and 
ſtamped with certain impreſſions, 
are called terre /igillate, 

The boles of Armenia and Blois, 
and the Lemnian earth, are rarely 
met with genuine in the ſhops; the 
coarſer boles, or white clay co- 
loured with ochre, caput mortuum / 
of vitriol, &c. frequently . ſupply 
their place. The genuine may be 

* | diftin- 
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_ diſtinguiſhed by their ſubſiding uni- 
formly from water, without any ſe- 
paration of their parts: the genuine 
yellow boles retain their colour, or 
have it deepened, in the fire; 


whilſt the counterfeit ſorts burn 


red. Theſe earths are recommend- 
ed as aftringent, ſudorific and alexi- 


Pharmac ; and ſaid to have excel- 


lent effects in diarrhœas, dyſente- 
ries and hæmorrhagies, and in ma- 
lignant and peſtilential diſtempers. 
Whether they have really any vir- 


tues of this kind, (unleſs in diar- 


_ Theeas) is very doubtful. See page 56. 
BOMB VX, vide Serxicum. 
BONUS HENRICUS ; [E.] la- 


pathum untuoſum, olidum perenne 
ſpinachiæ facie Moris. Engliſh herb 
mercury; the leaves. This is met 
with by road ſides, and in unculti- 
vated places. It is ranked among 
the five emollient herbs, but rarely 
made uſe of in practice. The leaves 
are employed by the common peo- 


ple for healing fleſh wounds, cleanſ- 
its virtue more than to the bo- 


ing old ulcers, and other like pur- 
poſes. | 


BORAGO [ E.] borago flore cæ- 
rules F. B. Borage; the flowers, 
This is a rough plant, clothed with 
ſmall prickly hairs: it grows wild 
in waſte places, and upon old 
walls. An exhilarating virtue has 


been attributed to the flowers of 


borage, ' which are hence ranked 
among the ſo called cordial flowers. 


 BORAX [L. E.] This is a ſaline 
ſubſtance, brought from the Eaſt 
Indies in great maſſes compoſed 
partly of large cryſtals, but chiefly 
of ſmaller ones, partly white and 
Partly green, joined together as it 
were by a greaſy yellow ſubſtance, 
intermingled with ſand, ſmall tones, 
and other impurities : the purer 
cryſtals, expoſed to the fire, melt 


into a kind of glaſs, which is ne- 
vertheleſs ſoluble in water. This 
ſalt diffolved and cryſtallized, forms 
ſmall tranſparent maſſes: the re- 
finers have a method of Mooting it 
into larger cryſtals ; but theſe dif- 
fer in ſeveral reſpects from the ge- 
nuine ſalt, inſomuch that Cramer 
calls them not a purified but adul- 
terated borax. 'The origin and 
compoſition of this ſalt are as yet 
unknown ; nor are its medical vir- 
tues very certain. Some look up- 
on it as an aperient neutral ſalt, 
others as an alcaline abſorbent, and 
others as a ſtyptic earth. It is prin- 
cipally celebrated as an emmena- 
gogue and promoter of delivery: 
but practitioners complain, that 
though in theſe caſes it has ſome - 
times ſeemed to have good effects, 
it has very often failed. And in- 


deed borax manifeſts no ſenſible 


quality that promiſes any conſide- 
rable virtue of this kind: it is 
uſually exhibited in conjunction 
with aromatics and other ſubſtances, 
to which perhaps the medicine owes 


rax. 


BOTRYS ; [E.] chenopodium am- 
Broſioides folio finuato Tourn. Atri- 
plex odora ſen ſuaveolens Moris. je- 
ruſalem oak; the leaves. This is 
cultivated in gardens, It has a 
ſtrong not diſagreeable ſmell; and 
a warm ſomewhat pungent taſte. 
It is recommended as a carminative 


and aperient, for promoting expec- 


toration and female evacuations. 


BRASSICASATIVALE. II 


fica capitata alba, C. B. Et braſ- 
fica capitata rubra, C. B. Et 


braſſica rubra, C. B. Et braſſica 
alba capite oblongo non penitus clauſo, 
C. B. Braſſica Sabauda Ger. & 
Park. Et braffiea cauliflora, C. B. 
White and red cabbages, coleworts, 
Savoy Cabbages, and cauliflower. 

Theſe 
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Theſe are cultivated in gardens ra- 
ther for culinary than medicinal 
uſe. They are all hard of dige- 
ſtion, afford little nouriſhment, and 


produce flatulencies. They tend 
ſtrongly to putrefaction, and run 
into this ſtate ſooner than almoſt 
any other vegetable; when putre- 
fied, their ſmell is likewiſe the moſt 
offenfive. A decoction of them is 
ſaid to looſen the belly, Of all 
theſe piants, cauliflower ſeems to 
be the eaſieſt of digeſtion. The 
white is the moſt fetid ; and the red 
moſt emollient or laxative : a de- 
coction of this laſt is recommended 
for ſoftening acrimonious humours, 
in ſome diſorders of the breaſt, and 
in hoarſeneſs. _ „ 


BRASSICA MARINA; [E.] 


convolwvulus maritimus ſoldanella dic- 
tus Raii. Sea coleworts, Scotch 


ſcurvygraſs or ſoldanella; the leaves. 
This is a trailing plant, growing on 
the ſea beach in many parts of the 
north of England. The root, 
leaves and ſtalks yield a milky 
juice. Soldanella is a ſtrong ca- 
thartic, operating very churliſhly, 
and hence deſervedly rejected from 
practice. Thoſe who recommend 
its uſe differ conſiderably with re- 
gard to the doſe ; ſome direct half 
a dram, others three drams, and 
others a whole handful. I 


BRUNELLA, videPRUNELLA. 
BRUSCUS, vide Rus cus. 
BRYONIA ALBA; [F.] bryo- 


ma aſpera five alba baccis rubris, 
C. B. White bryony or wild vine; 
the roots. This is a rough plant, 
growing on dry banks under hedges, 
and climbing upon the buſhes. The 
roots are large, ſometimes as thick 
as a man's thigh : their ſmell, when 
freſh is ſtrong and diſagreeable ; the 
taſte nauſeouſly bitter, acrid, and 
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biting: the juice is ſo ſharp as in a 
little time to exulcerate the ſkin : 
in drying, they Joſe great part of 
their acrimony, and almoſt the 
whole of their ſcent. Bryony root 
15 a ſtrong irritating cathartic ; and 
as ſuch has ſometimes been ſucceſs- 
fully exhibited in mamiacal caſes, 
in ſome kinds of dropſies, and. in 
ſeveral chronical diſorders where a 


quick ſolution of viſcid juices, and 


a ſudden ftimulus on the ſolids, 
were required. An extract pre- 


pared by water acts more mildly, 


and with greater ſafety than the 
root in ſubſtance; given from half 
a dram to a dram, it proves a gen- 
tle pargative, and likewiſe operates 
powertully by urine, 


BUFO. [E] The toad. This 
animal has been generally looked 
upon as poiſonous, particularly its 
ſaliva, and a certain acrid liquor, 
ſuppoſed to be the urine, which 
it throws out when irritated to a 
conſiderable diftance. It was firſt 
introduced into medicine upon oc- 
caſion of a cure performed on an 
hydropic perſon, who having taken 


2 toads in order to diſpatch 


imſelf, voided a large quantity of 
urine, and ſoon after recovered of 
his diſorder: ſince this time, the 
toad dryed by a gentle heat and 
pulverized, has been greatly eſ- 
teemed as a diuretic. This prepa- 
ration is ſaid Jlikewie, applied ex- 
ternally to the navel, to reſtrain 
hzmorrhagies, particularly thoſe 
from the uterus. f 8 


BDGLOSSUM ; CE. ] Bugls/ſurs 


anguſtifolium majus, C. B. Garden 


bugloſs ; the roots, leaves and 


flowers. This is. a rough, hairy 


plant, reſembling borage, but lets 


prickly : a wild fort is commonly 


met with in hedges and among 


corn, which differs from the garden 


has 
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has a glutinous ſweetiſh taſte, ac- 
companied with a ſenſe of coolneſs : 
the roots are the moR* glutinous, 
and the flowers the leaſt ſo. . Theſe 
qualities point out its uſe in hot 
bilious or inflammatory diftempers, 
and a thin acrimonious ſtate of the 
fluids. The flowers are one of the 
four called cordial flowers : the on- 
ly quality they have that can enti- 


tle them to this appellation, is, 


that they moderately cool and ſoft- 
en, without offending the palate or 
ſtomach; and thus in warm cli- 


mates, or in hot diſeaſes, in ſome 


meaſure refreſh the patient. 


BUGULA; [E] bugula fylva- 
tica vulgaris cærulea, Moriſon. Bu- 
gle or middle conſound; the leaves. 
This grows wild in woods, hedges, 
and moiſt meadows. The leaves 
have at firſt a ſweetiſn taſte, which 
gradually becomes bitteriſh and ſtyp- 
tic. They are recommended as vul- 
nerary medicines, and in all caſes 
where mild aſtringents are proper. 


BUNIAS, vide Nx pus. 
BURSAPASTORISHF; [E. )- Ha f 


ti fatuum, burſa paſtoris dictum Raii, 
Shepherds purſe : the leaves. This 


is common in waſte places; and is 


found in flower all the ſummer. 
Shepherds purſe has long been ce- 
lebrated as an aſtringent, and ſtrong- 
ly recommended in diarrhœas, dy- 
ſenteries, uterine fluors, and in ge- 
neral in all diſeaſes where aſtrin- 
gents of any kind can avail. Juncker 


eſteems it ſo powerful a ſtyptic as 
ſcarce to be ſafely exhibited inter- 


nally. Boerhaave is alſo extremely 


cautious in the uſe of this herb; 


but from a different principle: he 
thinks it has not any very great 
degree of aſtringency, but that it is 
of a hot fiery nature, and ſtops 


fluxes and hæmorrhagies by coa- 


gulating the juices like alcohol, 
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and burning or ſearing the orifices 
of the veſſels. The ſenſible quali- 
ties of ſhepherds purſe diſcover lit- 
tle foundation for either of theſe 
opinions; it has no perceptible heat, 
acrimony, pungency, or aſtringency: 
the taſte is merely herbaceous, ſo 
as ſufficiently to warrant the epi- 
thet given this plant by Mr. Ray, 


Fatuum. 


BUXUS; [L E.] Buxus arbore- 
ſcens, C. B. The box tree; the 
leaves and wood. This is a ſmall 
tree, growing wild in ſome parts of 
Kent and Surry. The wood is of 
a yellow colour, more ſolid, com- 
pact, and ponderous than any other 
of the European woods: both the 
wood and leaves have a bitter nau- 
ſeous taſte, and when freſh a fetid 
ſmell. The leaves are ſaid to purge 
violently, in the doſe of a dram; 
a decoction of the wood to be a 
powerful ſudorific, preferable even 
to guaiacum: this may probably be 


an efficacious medicine, but it is 


certainly a very nauſeous one. 


CACAO, [E.] chocolate nuts, 
the fruit of an American tree re- 
ſembling the almond. The prin- 
cipal uſe of theſe nuts is for the 
preparation of the dietetic Jiquor 
chocolate. This is a mild, unctu- 
ous, nutritious fluid, capable of 
ſoftening acrimonious humours, and 
of great ſervice in conſumptive 
diſorders ; eſpecially if made with 
milk, and with only a ſmall pro- 
portion of aromatics, | 


CALAMINARIS LAPIS, IL. E.] 
calamine. This mineral is found 
plentifully in England, Germany, 
and other countries, either in di- 
ſtinct mines, or intermingled with 
the ores of different metals. It is 
uſually of a greyiſh, browniſh, yel- 
lowiſh or pale reddiſh colour ; con- 
ſiderably — though — 
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ently ſo to ſtrike fire with ſteel. It 


has been looked upon by ſome as a 


ſimple earth, by others as an iron 


ore: later experiments have diſco- 


vered it to be an ore of zine. Ca- 
lamine is generally roaſted or cal- 


eined before it comes into the ſhops, - 


in order to ſeparate: ſome fulphu- 
reous or atſenical matter which the 
crude mineral is ſuppoſed to con- 


tain, and to render it more W | 
In 
this Rate, it is employed in colly- 


reducible into a fine powder. 


ria againſt defluxions of thin acrid 


humours upon the eyes; for dry- 


ing up moiſt, running ulcers ; and 
healing excoriations. + It is the ba- 


ſis of an officinal epulotic cerate, 


: CALAMINTHA, [L,] pulegit 


onore ſeu nepeta, C. B. Calamintha 


faliis ovatis, obtuſts, caule procums-, 


bente Halleri. Field calamint ; the 
leaves. This 1s a low plant, grow- 
ing wild about hedges and high- 
ways, and in dry fandy ſoils. The 
leaves have a quick warm taſte, 
and ſmell ſtrong of pennyroyal: as 
medicines, they differ little other- 
wiſe from ſpearmint than in * 
ſomewhat hotter, and of a lets 
_ pleaſant odour ; which laſt circum- 
ſtance has procured calamint the 
preference in hyſteric caſes. | 

CALAMINTHA MONTANA, 
EE] calamintha flore magno vulgaris, 
F. B. Common calamint ; the 
leaves. This plant, notwithſtand- 
ing its name, is much leſs common 


than the former, which has gene- 


rally ſupplied its place in the mar- 
kets: hence the college have now 
dropt this montana, and received 
the other The calamintha mon- 
tana is alſo leſs efficacious than the 
foregoing ſort: the taſte is weaker; 
the imell approaches to that of the 
wild mints, without any thing of 
— ſtrong penny royal flavour of the 
other. | Ne us, 3 
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CALAMUS AROMATICUS ; 


L. E.] acorus verus. Sweet-icente:l 
flag; the roots. This flag reſem- 
bles, as to its leaves, the common 
iris, but in other reſpects differs 
greatly from it: the ſtalk grows at 
a little diſtance from the leaves: 
the lower half, up to where the 
flowers come forth, is rondih; 
the part above this, broad like the 
other leaves: the flowers are very 
ſmall, whitiſh, and Rand in a kind 
of head about the ſize of the ſinger. 
This plant grows plentifully in ri- 
vulets and marſhy places, about; 
Norwich and other parts of this 
iſland; in the canals of Holland; 
in Switzerland; and in other coun- 
tries of Europe. The ſhops have 
been uſually ſupplied from the Le- 
vant with dried roots, which are 
not ſuperior, if equal, to thoſe of 
our own growth, | 

The root of acorus is full of 
joints, crooked, ſomewhat flatted 
on the ſides, internally of a white 
colour, and looſe ſpongy texture: 


its ſmell is ſtrong ; the taſte warm, 


acrid, bitteriſh, and aromatic; both 
the ſmell and taſte are improved by 
exſiccation. This root is generally 
looked upon as a carminative and 
ſtomachic medicine, and as ſuch is 
ſometimes made uſe of in prac- 
tice. It is ſaid by Haller to be ſu» 


perior in aromatic flavour to any 


other vegetable that is produced 


in theſe northern climates ;- ſuch- as 


we have had an opportunity of 
examining, fell far ſhort in this re- 
ſpe, of many of our common 
plants. There is ſomething mani- 
feſtly unpleaſant in its flavour, in- 
clining, as Geoffroy juſtly obſerves, 
to that of leeks or garlic: nor have 
our experiments diſcovered any pre- 
paration of it that was truly grate- 
ful : the moſt agreeable is a pre- 
ſerve made after the manner di- 
rected in our diſpenſatory for can- 

H 3 dying 
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dying eryngo root. In this form 
is is Kad 5 be employed at Con- 
ſtantinople as a preſervative againſt 
epidemic diſeaſes. The leaves of 
this plant have a ſweet fragrant 
ſmell, more agreeable, though 
weaker, than that of the roots. 


CALENDULA; [E.] calendula 
ſativa Raii — fore fimplici F. B. 
Garden marigold ; the flower. This 
herb is common in gardens, where 


it is found in flower greateſt part 
of the ſummer. Marigold flowers 


are ſuppoſed to be aperient and at- 
tenuating ; as alſo cardiac, alexi- 
pharmac, and ſudorific: they are 


principally celebrated in uterine ob- 


ſtructions, the jaundice, and for 
throwing out the ſmall pox. Their 
ſenſible qualities give no founda- 
tion for any of theſe virtues: they 
have no taſte and very little ſmell. 
The leaves diſcover a viſcid ſweet- 
iſhneſs accompanied with a more 
durable ſaponaceous pungency and 
warmth : theſe ſeem capable of an- 
ſwering ſome nſeful purpoſes, as a 
ſtimulating, aperient, antiſcorbutic 
medicine. 


CALX VIVA; [L. E.] Quick- 
lime. Quicklime is uſually pre- 
pared among us by calcining cer- 
tain ſtones of the chalky kind. All 
chalks and marbles, and in general 
all the earths that diſſolve in acids, 
burn into quicklime; with this dif- 


ference, that the more compact the 


ſtone, generally the ſtronger is the 
lime. In maritime countries, in 
defe& of the proper ſtones, ſea 
ſhells are made uſe of, which af- 
ford a calx agreeing in moſt re- 
ſpects with the ſtone limes. All 
theſe limes are, when freſh burnt, 
highly acrimonious and corroſive. 
In this ſtate they are employed in 
ſome external applications as a de- 
pilatory; and for encreaſing the 
power of fixt alcaline ſalts either 
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for the purpoſes of a cauſtic, or to 


enable them more readily to diſſolve 


_ oils. If the lime be expoſed for a 


length of time to the air, it falls by 
degrees into a powder, and loſes 
greatly of its acrimony, Water 
poured directly upon quicklime 
takes up a conſiderable portion of 
it: the ſolution has a ſomewhat 
ſtyptic taſte, drying the mouth, 
without any acrimony; neverthe- 
leſs the remaining calx proves al- 
moſt inſi pid. This liquor does not 
efferveſce either with acids or al- 
calie:, but is rendered turbid and 
milky by both : it prevents the co- 
agulation of milk, and hence is 
ſometimes made uſe of along with 
milk diets : agitated with expreſſed 
oils, it unites with them into = 
thick compound recommended by 
Dr. Slare againſt burns and in- 
flammations. Lime water, drank 
to the quantity of a quarter of a 
pint three or four times a day, and 
continued for a length of time, has 
been found ſerviceable in ſcrophu- 

lous caſes, and other obſtinate chro- 
nic diſorders. It generally pro- 
motes urine, and not unfrequently 
the cuticular diſcharge : for the 


moſt part it binds the belly, and 


ſometimes occaſions troubleſome 
coſtiveneſs unleſs this effe& be oc- 
caſionally provided againſt, by the 
interpoſition of proper medicines. - 
It does good ſervice in debility and 
laxity of the viſcera in general; in 
thoſe of the uterine and | ſeminal 
veſſels it is particularly recommend- 
ed. Care muft be had not to ex- 
hibit this medicine too liberally in 
hot bilious conſtitutions, or where 
the patient is much' emaciated, or 
the appetite weak, or at the time of 
any critical or periodical evacua- 
tions. Its principal uſe is in cold, 
moiſt, ſluggiſh, and corpulent ha- 
bits. This liquor has lately been 


found an efficacious diſſolvent of 


the human calculus; the lime water 
| 15 * 
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repared from calcined oyſterſhells 
La. for this purpoſe, a more 

owerful menſtruum than that pre- 
pared from the ſtone limes, the 
diſſolving power of the former be- 
ing more than double to that of the 
latter. See a paper on this ſubject 
in the Edinburgh eſſays, vol. v. 
art. 69. Abridg. vol. i. p. 471. 


CAMPECHENSE LIGNUM, 
vide LIN u CAMPECHENSE. 


CAMPHORA ; [L. E.] Cam- 
phor is a ſolid concrete, extracted 
from the wood and roots of a tree 
growing in Japan, by a proceſs ſi- 
milar to that whereby eſſential oils 
are obtained. As it firſt ſublimes 

from the wood, it appears brown- 


iſh, compoſed of ſemipellucid grains 


mixed with dirt: In this ſtate it is 
exported by the Dutch, and. puri- 
| fied by a ſecond ſublimation ; after 
which, it is reduced into loaves (in 
which it is brought to us) probably 
by fuſion in cloſe veſſels; for it 
does not aſſume this form in ſubli- 
mation, Pure camphor is very 
white, pellucid, ſomewhat unctuous 
to the touch; of a bitteriſh, aro- 
matic, acrid taſte, yet accompanied 


with a ſenſe of coolneſs ; of a very 


fragrant ſmell, ſomewhat like that 
of roſemary, but much ſtronger. It 
is totally volatile, and inflammable ; 
ſoluble in vinous ſpirits, oils, and 
the mineral acids; not in water, al- 
caline liquors, or the acids of the 
vegetable kingdom. 'This concrete 
is eſteemed one of the moſt effica- 
cious diaphoretics; and has long 
been celebrated in fevers, malig- 
nant and epidemical diſtempers: in 
deliria, where opiates fail of pro- 
curing ſeep, and oftentimes aggra- 
vate the ſymptoms, this medicine 
frequently ſucceeds. Frederic Hoff- 
man has wrote an expreſs diſſerta- 
tion. De camphoræ uſu interno ſecu- 


riſſimo & præſtantiſſuno: the ſub- 


* 
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ſtance of his obſervations is, that 
1 87 ſeems to penetrate very 
quickly through the whole body, 


and notably increaſe perſpiration: 
that though given to the quantity 


of half a dram, diſſolved in ſpirit 
of wine and duly diluted, it does 
not raiſe the pulſe, or occaſion any , 


heat, but rather cauſes a ſenſe of 


coolneſs about the præcordia: that 
it gives motion to ſtagnant humours 
in the moſt diſtant parts, or pro- 
motes their expulſion through the 
common emunctories: that on con- 
tinuing its uſe for ſome time, the 
blood became ſenſibly more fluid, 
and the quantity of watery ſerum 
which the habit before abounded 
with, was notably diminiſhed: that 
in malignant fevers, and all diſor- 
ders whether acute or chronical, 


proceeding from an acrid or pu- 


treſcent ſtate of the juices, camphor 
has moſt excellent effects, correct- 
ing the acrimony, expelling the 
putrid morbific matter through the 
cutaneous pores, and preventing an 
inflammation or ſphacelus where 


there 1s previouſly any diſpoſition 


thereto : that, by ſtrengthening 
the veſſels, it reſtrains hæmorrha- 
gies happening in acute fevers ; and 
promotes critical and periodical 
evacuations : that it expels even 
the venereal virus; and that he has 


known many examples of the lues 


being cured by camphor alone, a 
purgative only being premiſed : 
and that in recent claps he has not 
found any one medicine equal to it 
in efficacy. In continual fevers, 
pleuriſies, and all inflammatory 
caſes, where there is a tendency 


to mortification, intenſe heat, thirſt, 


or where the ſkin is dry and parched, 


whether before or after a delirium - 


has come on, camphor joined with 
nitre produced moſt happy effects, 
almoſt immediately relieving all 
the ſymptoms, occaſioning a calm 
ſlcep and plentiful ſweat, without 
00 =  fatiguing 


fatiguing the patient. He farther 
obſerves, that this ſimple, by its 
antiphlogiſtic quality, prevents the 
il effects of the more 1 
medicines; that cantharides, ant 

the acrid ſtimulating cathartics and 
diuretics, by the admixture of a 
ſmall proportion of camphor, be- 
come much more mild and ſafe in 
operation. Ihe doſe of camphor 
15 from two or three grains to ten 
or twelve, ſometimes twenty. 


CANCRORUMCHELÆ L. E.] 
Crabs'claws : the black tips of the 
claws cf the common ſea crab, or 
Cancer narinus. 

CANCRORUM OCULI AA. 
[L. E.] Crabs eyes ſo called: 
ſtony concretions found in the 
head, or rather ſtomach, of the 
aſtacus Firviatilis, or craw fiſh. 
The only virtue of theſe ſimples 
is to abſorb acidities in the primæ 
Viz, fee page 52. The claws en- 
ter an officinal lozenge, and give 
rame to a powder, for this inten- 
tion. heed 
_ Crabs eyes are ſaid by moſt wri- 
ters on the materia medica to be 
frequently counterfeited with to- 
bacco pipe clay, or compoſitions 
of chalk, with mucilaginous ſub- 
ſtances. This piece of fraud, if 
really practiſed, may be very eaſily 


diſcovered ; the counterfeits want- 


ing the leafy texture which is ob- 
ſerved upon breaking the genuine; 
more readily imbibing water; ad- 
hering to the tongue; and diſ- 


ſolving in vinegar, or the ſtronger 


acids diluted with water, either 
entirely, or not at all, or by piece- 
meal, whilſt the true crabs eyes, di- 


geſted in theſe liquors, become ſoft 
And tranſparent, their original form 


| Femaining the ſame: this change 


is owing to the earthy part, on 
which depended their opacity and 


| hardneſs, being diſſolved by the 


gentle action of the acid, which 
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leaves the 
unhurt. 


CANELLA ALBA [L. Z.] cin- 
namomum five cantlla tubis minori- 
bus alba C. B. This is a bark 
rolled up into long quills, thicker 
than cinnamon, and both outwardly 
and inwardly of a whitiſh colour, 
lightly inclining to yellow. It is 
the produce of a tall tree growing 
in great plenty in the lowlands in 
Jamaica, and other American 
iſlands, called by fir Hans Sloane 
arbor baccifera laurifolia aromatica, 
fructu viridi calyculato racemoſo. 
The canella is the interior bark, 
freed from an outward thin rough 
one, and dried in the ſhade. The 
ſhops diſtinguiſh two ſorts of ca- 
nella, differing from one another 


conglutinating matter 


in the length and thickneſs of the 


nills: they are both the bark of 
the ſame tree, the thicker being 
taken from the trunk, and the 
thinner from the branches. This 
bark is a warm pungent aromatic, 
not of the moſt agreeable kind: 
nor are any of the preparations 
of it! very grateful. It is lately 
ſometimes met with in extempo- 
raneous preſcription. 


CANNABIS—E ] cannabis ſa- 
tiva C. B. Hemp; the ſeed. This 
plant, when freſh, has a rank nar- 
cotic {mell : the water in which 
the ſtalks are ſoaked, in order to 
facilitate the ſeparation of the line, 
or tough rind, for mechanic uſes, is 
ſaid to be violently poiſonous, and 
to produce its effects almoſt as ſoon 


as drank. The ſeeds alfo have 


ſome ſmell of the herb; their taſte 
is unctuous and ſweetiſh ; on ex- 
preſſion they yield a confiderable 
quantity of infipid oil: hence they 
are recommended (boiled-in tnilk, 
or triturated with water into an 
emulſion) againſt coughs, heat of 

2 wie; 


urine, and the like, They are alſo 
ſäaid to be uſeful in ineontinence of 
urine, and for reſtraining venereal 
appetites; but experience does not 
warrant their having any virtues of 


this kind. 


CANTHARIDES [L. E.] Spa- 
niſh flies. Theſe inſects are of a 
ſhining green colour, intermingled 
with more or leſs of a blue and a 
gold yellow. They are found ad- 
hering to different kinds of trees 
and herbs, in Spain, _ and 
France; the largeſt and moſt 
eſtee come from Italy. 

Cantharides are extremely acri- 
monious: applied to the ſkin, they 
firſt inflame, and afterwards exul- 
cerate the part, raiſing a more per- 
fect bliſter than any of the veget- 
able acrids, and occaſioning a more 
plentiful Co of ſerum : hence 
their common uſe as a veſicatory. 
Bliſters are chiefly employed as a 
ſtimulus in languid caſes, low 
| fevers, lethargic diforders, and 
ſluggiſh, phlegmatic corpulent ha- 
bits : in theſe caſes, they generally 
raiſe the ſpirits, quicken the eir- 
culation, and increaſe the pulſe : 
they occaſion leaſt pain, and eon- 
ſequently irritate leaſt, when ap- 
plied to the head; to the legs moſt. 
Bliſters are alſo applied to the 
head in epileptic and maniacal diſ- 
ordets, inveterate and periodical 
headachs, and defluxions upon the 
eyes: in this laſt diſtemper, Hoff- 
man relates, that he has obſerved a 


bliſter applied to the nape of the 


neck as uſual, increaſe the pain of 
the eyes, whilſt one applied to the 
feet, gave relief as ſoon. fs the dif- 
charge from the operation of the 
bliſter began to take place. The 
ſame author ſtrongly receommends 
bliſtering in rheumatic” and gouty 
pains. A ſtrangury frequently 
follows the external uſe of cahtha- 
Tides, accompanied with thick und 


Materia Medica. 


feveriſh heat : this inconvenience 
may be remedied by ſoft unctuous 
of Tay hquors liberally 


Cantharides taken internally, of- 
ten occaſion # diſcharge of blood 


by urine, with exquifits pain: if 
the doſe is conſiderable, they ſeem 
to inflame and exalcerate the whole 


inteſtinal canal; the ſtools become 


mucous and purulent ; the breath 
fetid and cadaverous; intenſe pains 
are felt in the lower belly; the pa- 
tient faints, grows giddy, raving 
mad, and dies. All theſe terrible 


confequences have ſometimes haps 


pened from a few grains: Herman 
relates, that he has known a quar- 
ter of 2 grain inflame the kidneys, 
and occafion bloody urine With vio- 
lent pain. There are nevertheleſs 
caſes in which this ſtimulating fly, 
given in larger doſes, ' proves not 
only ſafe, but of ſingulat efficacy 
for the cure of diſeaſes that yield 
little to medicines of # milder claſs; 
In cold phlegmatic ſluggiſi habits, 
where the viſcera are ovefloaded, 
and the kidneys and ureters ob- 
ſtructed with thick viſeid mucous 
matter, cantharides have excellent 
effects; here the abounding mucus 
defends the ſolids from the acti- 
monty of the fly, till it is itſelf 
expelled ; when the medieine ought” 
to be imineditely | diſcontinued. = 
Groenvelt employed cantharides 

with great ſucceſs in dropſles, ob- 
ſinate ſuppreſſions of ufine, and 


ulcerations of the bladder; giving 


very confiderable doſes made into 
boluſes with camphor ; and inter- 
poling large dranghts of emulſions, 
milk, and the like: by-this means, 
the exceſſive irritation which th 

would otherwiſe have occaſioned, 
was in great meaſufe prevented; 
The cainphor did not perhaps 


ae fo mach te this effet 
as is Penerally imägibech: Alice it 
of inp 2 0 


has ne 
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miſes any conſiderable abatement 


of the acrimony of cantharides : 


nitre would anſwer effectually all 
that the camphor is ſuppoſed to 


perform: this, with milk, or 
emollient mucilaginous liquors, 
drank in large quantity, are the beſt 
correctors. If the liberal uſe of 
theſe be complied with, cantha- 
rides, in the circumſtances above 
related, proves a medicine of ex- 
cellent ſervice : but no corrector 
can render it ſafe in bilious ha- 
bits, where there is any tendency 
to inflammation, where the natural 
mucus of the inteſtines is abrad- 
ed, or the-viſcera unſound. 

The virtues of cantharides are 
equally extracted by rectified ipi- 
rit of wine, proof ſpirit and water; 
but do not ariſe in diſtillation. 
The watery and ſpirituous extracts 
bliſter as freely as the fly in ſub- 
ſtance; whilſt the fly remaining 
after the ſeveral menſtrua have per- 
formed their office, is to the taſte 


inſipid, and does not in the leaſt 


bliſter, or inflame the ſkin. 


CapHLLUS VENERIS, vide 


 ADIANTHUM. | 


CAPPARIS—{E.] capparis Si- 


noſa fruttu minore, folio rotundo 
C. B. Caper buſh ; the bark of 


the root, and buds of the flowers. 


This is a low prickly buſh, found 
wild in Italy, and other countries : 


it is raiſed with us by ſowing the 


ſeeds upon. old walls, where they 
take root betwixt the bricks, and 
endure for many years. The bark 
of the. root (cortex capparis) is 
retty thick, of an aſh colour, with 
everal tranſverſe wrinkles on the 
ſurface : cut in ſlices and laid to 


dry, it rolls up into quills. This 


bark has a bitteriſh acrid taſte : it 


is reckoned aperient and diuretic ; 
and recommended in ſeveral. chro- 


nic diſorders, for opening ohſtruc- 


tions of the viſcera. The buds, pickled 
with vinegar, &c. are uſed at 
table. They are ſuppoſed to ex- 


cite appetite, and promote digeſ- 


tion; and to be particularly uſe- 
ful, as detergents and aperients, - 
in obſtructions of the liver and 
ſpleen. Their taſte and yirtues 
depend more upon the ſaline mat- 
ter introduced into them, than on 
the caper buds. r 


CAPRIFOLIUM [E.] periciy- 
menum non perfoliatum Germanicum 
C. B. Woodbind or honeyſuckle; 
the leaves and flowers. This is 
a climbing ſhrub, common in 
hedges ; the beauty of its flowers 


has gained it a place alſo in gar- 


dens. The leaves have a diſagree- 
able ſmell ; the flowers a very 
pleaſant ſweet one; the taſte of 
both is herbaceous and roughiſh. 
They are ſaid to be diuretic and 
aperient. ; 8 _* 


- CAPSICUM, 


DICUM. 
| CARABE, vide Sog cn en 


CARANNA [E.] This is a re- 
ſinous ſubſtance brought from New 
Spain, and other parts of America, 
in little maſſes, rolled up in leaves 
of flags: it is ſaid to exude from 
a ſpecies of palm tree. This reſin 
is very rarely made uſe of in me- 
dicine, or met with in the ſnops; 
whence the college have rejected 
it from their catalogue. 


CARDAMOMUM MAUS 
[E.] Greater cardamom. This is 
a dried fruit or pod, about an inch 
long, containing under a thick ſkin 
two rows of ſmall triangular. ſeeds 


vide PIPER In- 


of a warm aromatic flavour. 


CARDAMOMUM MINUS 


[L. E.] Leſſer cardamom, This 


fruit is ſcarce half the length * the 
7 Ore- 


Book 2. 


foregoing : the ſeeds are conſider- 


ably ſtronger both in ſmell and 


| taſte, Hence this ſort has long 
ſupplied the place of the other in 
the ſhops, | 
directed by the college. 

Cardamom ſeeds are a very 
warm, grateful, pungent aromatic, 
and frequently employed as ſuch in 


practice: they have this peculiar 


advantage, that notwithitanding 
their pungency, they do not, like 
thoſe of the pepper kind, immode- 
rately heat or inflame the bowels. 
Both water and reCtified ſpirit ex- 


tract their virtues by infuſion, and 
elevate them in diſtillation ; with 
this difference, that the tincture 
and diſtilled ſpirit, are conſiderably 
more grateful than the infuſion and 


diſtilled water: the watery infuſion 


appears turbid and mucilaginous ; 


the tincture made in ſpirit limpid 
and tranſparent. The huſks of 
theſe ſeeds, which have very little 
ſmell or taſte, may be commodi- 
ouſly ſeparated, by committing the 
whole to the mortar, when: the 
ſeed will readily pulverize, ſo as 
to be freed from the ſhell by the 


ſieve: this ſhould not be done till 
Juſt before uſing them; for if kept 


without the huſks, they ſoon loſe 
conſiderably of their flavour. 


CARDIACA[E.] marrubium car- 
diaca dictum, forte primum Theo- 
phraſti C. B. Motherwort ; the 
leaves. This is common in waſte 
places, and found in flower greateſt 
part of the ſummer. The leaves 
have a bitteriſh taſte, and a ſtrong: 
diſagreeable ſmell :' they are ſup- 


poſed to be uſeful in hyſteric diſ- 
orders, and likewiſe to promote 


urine. 


CARDUUS BENEDICTUS 


LL. E.] carduus luteus procimbens, 


Judorificus ct amarus Moriſon. Bleſ- 
ſed thiſtle; the leaves and feed, 


Materia Medica. 


and is the only one now the! 
| the» ſhade, and kept in a very dry 


Purpoſes; 


107 
This is an annual plant; cultivated 
in gardens: it flowers in June and 


July, and perfects its feeds in the 
autumn. The herb ſhould be ga- 
thered when in flower, dryed in 


airy place, to prevent its rotting or 
growing mouldy, which it is very 
apt to do. The leaves have a pe- 
netrating bitter taſte, not very 


ſtrong, cr very durable; accom- 


panied with an ungrateful flavour, 
which they are in great meaſure 
freed from by keeping. Water 
extracts, in a few minutes, even 


without heat, the lighter and more 


grateful parts of this plant: if the 
digeſtion is continued for ſome 
hours, the diſagreeable parts are 
taken up: a ſtrong decoction is 
very nauſeous and offenſive to the 
ſtomach Rectiſied ſpirit gains a 
very pleaſant bitter taſte, which re- 
mains uninjured in the extract. The 
virtues of this plant ſeem to be 
little known in the preſent practice. 


The nauſeous: decoction is ſomie- 


times uſed: to provoke yomiting 5 
and a ſtrong infuſtion to promote 
the operation of other emetics. But 
this elegant bitter, when freed from 
the offenſive ꝓarts of the herb, may 
be advantageouſly applied to other 
J have frequently ex- 
perienced excellent effects from a 
light infuſion of carduus in loſs of - 
appetite, where the ſtomach was 
injured by irregularities. A ſtronger 
infuſion made in cold or warm 
water, if drank freely, and the 
patient kept warm, occaſions a 
plentiful ſweat, and promotes all 
the ſecretions in general. The 
ſeeds of this plant are alſo conſider- 
ably bitter, and have been ſome- 


times uſed in the ſame intention 
as the leaves. i rd vl 

CARICÆ [L. E.] Figs ;- the 
dried fruit of the ficus communis 
C. 3. The principal uſe of theſe 


” 
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is as a ſoft; emollient ſweet; in this 


intention they enter the 
detection and lenitive electary of 
the ſnaps. They are alſo eſteemed 


by ſome as ſuppuratives, and hence . 
have a place in the maturating ca- 
* 1. - ſoft kind of thiſtle, with only a 


taplaſm. . 


CARLINA E.] carlina acan- 
tos magna flere alba C. B. Car- 
line thiſtle; the root. This is a 
very prickly ſort of thiſtle, growing 
fpantaneoufly in the ſouthern parts 
of France, Spain, Italy, and the 
mountains. of Swifſerland; from 
whence the dried roots are brought 
to us. This root is about an — 5 
thick. externally of a dark reddiſh 
brewn colour, corroded as it. were 
en the ſurface, and perforated with 
numerous fmall holes, appearing 
when cut as if worm- eaten. It has 
a ftrang ſmell, and an acrid, bitter, 
aromatic taſte. 
on as a warm diaphoretic and alexi- 
pharmac z and has been for ſome 


time greatly eſteemed by foreign 


yſicians, but never came much 


mto uſe among us: the preſent 


ice has entirely rejected it; nor 
3 it often: to be met with in the 
mops. Frederic Hoffman, the el- 
der, relates, that he has ſeveral 
times obſerved a decoction of it 
in broth occaſion vomiting. 


CARPOBALSAMUM [Z.] This 
& the fruit of the tree that yields 
the balm of Gilead. It is about the 
fize of a pea, of a whitiſh colour, 
incloſed in a dark brown wrinkled 
bark. This fruit, when in per- 
ſection, has a pleaſant warm glow- 
ing taſte, and a fragrant ſmell, re- 
ſembling that of the 6pobalſamum 
itſelf; It is very rarely found in 
the ſhops z and ſuch as we now and 


then do meet with, has almoſt en- 
tirely loſt its ſmell and-taſte. It is 


of no other uſe in this country than 
as an ingredient in the mithridate 


and theriaca, in both which the 


Carling is looked 
comes acrid and nauſeous. 


taſte. 


college direct cubebs as a ſubſtitute 


CARTHAMUS [E.] cartamus 
officinarum flore croceo Taurn. Baſ- 
tard ſaffron; the feeds. This is 2 
few prickles about the edges of 
the leaves. It is cultivated in large 
quantity in ſome places of Ger- 
many; from whence the other 
parts of Europe are ſupplied with 
the flowers as a colouring drug, 


and the ſeeds as a medicinal one. 


The flowers, well cured, are not 
eaſily diſtinguiſhable by the eye 
from ſaffron; but their want of 
ſmell readily diſcovers them. The 
ſeeds are white, ſmooth, of an ob- 
lang reundiſh ſhape, yet with four 
ſenſible corners, about a quarter of 
an inch in length, ſo heavy as to 
ſink in water; of a viſcid {weetiſh 
taſte, which in a little time be- 
Theſe 
ſeeds have been celebrated as a ca- 
thartic: they operate very flowly, 
and for the moſt part diſorder the 
bowels, eſpecially when given in 
ſubſtance : triturated with aroma- 
tic diſtilled waters, they form an 
emulfion leſs offenſive, yet inferior 


in efficacy to more common pur - 
gatives. | | 


CARUI L. E.] caminum pratenſe 


carui offcinarum C. B. Caraway; 


the ſeeds. This is an umbelliferous 
plant, cultivated with us in gar- 
dens, both for culinary and medi- 
cinal uſe. The ſeeds have an aro- 
matic ſmell, and a warm pungent 
Theſe are in the number of 
the four greater hot ſeeds; and 
frequently employed as a ſtomachic 
and carminative in flatulent colics, 
and the like. | 


CARYOPHYLLA AROMATI- | 
CA [L E.] Cloves are the flower 
cups (not as is generally — 

pn | the 


F 


| urine; without 
nature, and alſo raiſes the ſpitits, 


the fruit) of a bay-like tree, growing 
in the Eaſt Indies. In ſhape, the 

ſomewhat reſemble a ſhort thick 
nail : in the inſide of each clove 
are found a ſtylus and ſtamina 
with their apices, as in other 
flower cups: at the larger end 
ſhoot out from the four angles 
four little points like a ſtar, in the 
middle of which is a round ball, 
compoſed of four little leaves, 
which are the unexpanded petala 
of the flower. Cloves have a very 
ſtrong agreeable aromatic ſmell, 


and a bitteriſh pungent taſte, al- 


moſt burning the mouth and fauces. 


The Dutch, from whom we have 


this ſpice, frequently mix with it 
cloves which have been robbed of 
their oil: theſe, tho* in time they 
regain from the others a conſider- 
able ſhare both of taſte and ſmell, 
are eaſily diſtinguiſhable by their 
weaker flavour and lighter colour. 
Cloves, conſidered as medicines, 
are very hot ſtimulating aromatics, 
and poſſeſs in an eminent degree 
the general virtues of ſubſtances of 
this claſs. An extract made from 
them with rectified ſpirit is exceſ- 
lively hot and pungent ; the diſtil- 
led oil has no great pungency; an 
extract made with water is nauſeous 
and ſomewhat ſtyptic. | | 


CARYOPHYLLA RUBRA 
[L. E.] caryophyllus altilis major 
C. B. Clove july flowers. A 
great variety of theſe flowers are 
met with in our gardens: thoſe made 


uſe of in medicine ought to be of a 


deep erimſon colour, and a plea- 
ſant aromatic ſmell, ſomewhat like 
that of cloves; many ſorts have 

ſcarce any ſmell at all. The caryo- 
 Phylla rubra are ſaid to be cardiac 
and alexipharmac ; Simon Paulli 
relates, that he has cured many 
malignant fevers -by the uſe of a 
decoction of them; which he ſays 
Powerfully promotes ſweat and 

1 


cretes into a flaky form. 


PER 


and quenches thirſt. At preſent 
theſe flowers are chiefly valued for 


their pleaſant flavour, which is 


entirely loſt even by light coction: 
hence the college direct the ſyrup, 
which is the only officinal prepara - 
tion of them, to bemade by infuſion, 


CARYOPHYLLATA; L E.] 


caryophyllata vulgaris. flare par vs 
luteo F. B. Avens, or herb benet; 


the root. Avens is a rough plant 


found wild in woods and hedges. 
The root has a warm, bitteriſh, 
aſtringent taſte, and a pleaſant 
ſmell, ſomewhat of the clove kind, 
eſpecially in the ſpring, and when 
produced in dry warm ſoils; Par- 
kinſon obſerves, that ſuch as is the 
growth of moiſt ſoils has nothing 
of this flavour. This root has been 
employed as à ſtomachic, and for 
ſtrengthening the tone of the viſ- 


cera in general: it is ſtill in ſome 


eſteem in foreign countries, though 
not taken notice of among us. Ic 
yields on _ diſtillation an elegant 
odoriferous eſſential oil, which con- 


* 


CASIA FISTULARIS [L. E.) 
the fruit of an oriental tree, re- 
ſembling the walnut. This fruit 
is a cylindrical pod, ſcarce an inch 
in diameter, a foot or more in 
length: the outſide is a hard brown 
bark : the inſide is divided by 
thin tranſverſe woody plates, cover- 
ed with a ſoft black pulp of a 
ſweetiſh taſte with ſome degree of 
acrimony. - There are two ſorts 
of this drug in the ſhops ; one 
brought from the Eaſt Indies, the - 
other from the Weſt: the canes or 


pods of the latter are — 
large, rough, chick rinded 3 Un 

the pulp nauſeous: thoſe of the 
former are leſs, ſmoother, the 
pulp blacker, and of a — 
i tate 3 
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taſte; this ſort is preferred to the manna, purges as much as twelve 
other. Such pods ſhould be choſen drams of caſia, or thirty-two of 
as are weighty, new, and do not manna alone. Sennertus obſerves, 
make a rattling noiſe (from the that the urine is apt to be turned 
ſeeds being looſe within them) when of a green colour by the ule of ca- 
ſhaken. The pulp ſhould be of a ſia; and ſometimes, where a large 
bright, ſhining black colour, and quantity has been taken, blackiſh, 
-a ſweet taſte, not harſh (which | | 
happens from the fruit being ga- CASIA LIGNEA ; [L. E.] the 
thered before it has grown fully bark of- an Indian tree called by 
ripe) or ſouriſh (which it is apt to Breynius arbor canellifira Indica, 
turn upon keeping :) it ſhould nei cortice acerrimo viſcido ſeu mucila- 
ther be too dry, or too moiſt, or grinoſo, qui caſſia lignea officinarum. 
at all mouldy, which from its be- This bark, in appearance and aro- 
ing kept in damp cellars, or moiſt- matic flavour approaches to -cinna- 
ened in order to increaſe its weight, mon; from which it is eaſily diſ- 
it is very ſubje& to be. Greateſt tinguiſhable by its remarkable viſ- 
part of the pulp diſſolves both in  cidity : chewed, it ſeems to diſſolve 
water and in rectified ſpirit; and in the mouth into a ſlimy ſubſtance ; 
may be extracted from the cane by boiled in water, it gives out a ſtrong 
either. The ſhops employ water, mucilage, the aromatic part exhal- 

- boiling the bruiſed pod therein, and ing; the water obtained by diſtilla- 
afterwards evaporating the ſolution tion has an unpleaſant ſmell, ſome- 
to a due confiſtence. The pulp of what of the empyreumatic kind: 

caſia is a gentle laxative medicine, nevertheleſs the diſtilled oil proves 
and frequently exhibited, in a doſe nearly of the ſame quality with that 
of ſome drams, in coſtive habits. of cinnamon. Caſia poſſeſſes the 

Some direct a doſe of two ounces aromatic virtues of cinnamon; but. 
or more as a cathartic, in inflam- in an inferior degree; and its effects 
matory caſes, where the more acrid are leſs durable. Its glutinous qua- 
purgatives have no place: but in theſe lity renders it uſeful in ſome caſes 
large quantities it generally nau- where ſimple aromatics are leſs 
ſeates the ſtomach, produces flatu- proper. | 15 
lencies, and ſometimes gripings of | | 
the bowels, eſpecially if the caſa CASTOREUM; [L. E.] Caſtor 
is not of a very good kind; theſe is the inguinal glands of the beaver, 
effects may be prevented by the a four-footed amphibious animal, 
addition of aromatics, and exhibit- frequent in ſeveral parts of Europe 

ng it in a liquid form. Geoffroy and America. The belt comes 
ſays it does excellent ſervice in the from Ruſſia: this is in large round 

inful tenſion of the belly which hard cods, which appear, when cut, 
ometimes follows the imprudent full of a brittle red liver- coloured 
uſe of antimonials; and that it ſubſtance, interſperſed with mem- 
may be advantageouſſy acuated branes and fibres exquiſitely inter- 
with the more acrid purgatives or woven. An inferior ſort is brought 
antimonial emetics, or employed to from Dantzick; this is generally 
abate their force. Valliſnieri re- fat and moiſt. The worſt of all is 
lates that the purgative virtue of that of New England, which is in 
this medicine is remarkably pro- longiſh thin cods. Ruſſia caſtor has 
moted by manna; that a mixture a ſtrong not agreeable {mell, and 


of four drams of caſia, and two of an acrid, biting, bitteriſh N | 
. 55-29 q 5 | | N talté. 


taſte. Water extracts the nauſeous. 
part, with little of the ſiner bitter; 
rectiſied ſpirit extracts this Jaſt, with- 
out much of the nauſeous; proof 
ſpirit both: water elevates the 
whole of its flavour in diſtillation; 
rectified ſpirit brings over nothing. 
Caſtor is Iooked upon as one of the 


capital nervine and anti- hyſteric 


medicines: ſome celebrated practi- 
tioners have nevertheleſs doubted 
its virtues; and Neuman and Stahl 
declared it inſignificant. For our 
own part, we never could find it an · 
ſwer the character which has been 
uſually given of it. 


CASUMUNAR ; [L. E.] This is 
a tuberous root, an inch or more in 
thickneſs, marked on the ſurface 
with circles or joints like galangal, 
| of a browniſh or aſh colour on the 
outlide, and a duſky yellowiſh 
within : it is brought from the Eaſt 
Indies, cut into tranſverſe ſlices ; 
what kind of plant it produces, is 
not known. Caſumunar has a warm 
bitteriſh taſte, and an aromatic 
ſmell! ſomewhat reſembling that of 
ginger. It has been celebrated in 
hyſteric caſes, epilepſies, palſies, 
loſs of memory, and other diſor- 
ders: the preſent practice ſometimes 
employs it as a ſtomachic and car- 
minative. 


CaAUDA EQUINA); [E.] egui- 
ſetum paluſtre longioribus ſetis C. B. 
Horſetail ; the herb. This is com- 
mon in watery places. It is ſaid 
to be a very ſtrong aſtringent: 
Geoffroy tells us that not only the 
herb itſelf in form of powder, but 
likewiſe water diſtilled from it, are 
very efficacious medicines againſt 
fluxes and hæmorrhagies: they are 
both equally inſipid, and probably 
of equal efficacy. | 


CENTAURIUMMAJUS, [Z.] 
. 4 ; ; 
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folio in lacinias plures diviſo C. J. 


Greater centaury; the root. This 


is a large plant, cultivated in gar- 
dens. The root has a rough ſome- 
what acrid taſte, and abounds with 
a red viſcid juice: its rough taſte 
has gained it ſome eſteem as an 
aſtringent; its acrimony as an ape- 
rient; and its glutinous quality as 
a vulnerary: the preſent practice 
takes little notice of it in any in- 
tention. 8 = 

CENTAURIUM MINUS CL. E.] 
flore purpureo F. B. Leſſer cen- 
taury; the leaves and tops. This 
grows wild in many parts of Eng- 
land, in dry paſture grounds, and 
amongſt corn. The leaves are an 
uſeful aperient bitter, void of acri- 
mony: they ſtand recommended as 
ſudorific and emmenagogue; and 
by ſome in the jaundice, inter- 
mittent fevers, and dropſies. 


CENTINODIUM; [E.] potly- 
gonum latifolium C. B. Knotgraſs; 
the herb. This is ſaid to be vulne- 
rary and aſtringent, but on no very 
good foundation. | 


CEPA ; FL. E.] 2 vulgaris 
C. B. Onions differ from all the 
other bulbous rooted plants, in 
having ſingle roots, or ſuch as can- 
not be parted ſo as to encreaſe the 
plant; whence they were formerly 
called wniones, Onions are fre- 
quently employed in food: they 
afford little or no nouriſhment, and 


when eaten liberally produce flatu- 


lencies, occaſion thirſt, headachs, 
and turbulent dreams : in cold phleg- 
matic habits, where viſcid mucus 


abounds, they doubtleſs have their 
uſe; as by their ſtimulating. qua- 


lity they tend to exeite appetite, 
attenuate thick juices, and promote 
their expulſion; by ſome they are 
ſtrongly recommended in ſuppreſ- 
ſions of urine, and in dropſies. 


in 


in the preſent practice is in exter- 
nal applications, as a cataplaſm for 
ſuppurating tumors, cc. 


CERA FLAYA, [I. E.] yellow 
bees wax. This is a ſolid concrete 
obtained from the honey combs 
after the honey is got-out, by heat- 
ing and preſling them betwixt iron 
Plates., The beſt ſort_is of a lively 

ellow colour, and. an agreeable 
ſmell, ſomewhat like that of honey: 
when new, it is toughiſn, yet eaſy 
to break; by age it becomes harder 
and more brittle, loſes its fine co- 
lour, and in great meaſure its 
ſmell. 1 

CERA ALBA; [L. E.] White 
wax is prepared from the yellow, 
by reducing it into thin flakes, and 
expoſing it for a length of time to 
the air; when ſufficiently bleached, 
it is melted, and caſt into cakes. 
The beſt ſort is of a clear and al- 
moſt "tranſparent whiteneſs, a light 
agreeable ſmell like that of the 
yellow wax, but much weaker. 

The chief medical uſe of wax is 


in cerates, plaſters, unguents, &c. 


as an emollient, for promoting ſup- 
puration, &c. It readily unites 
with oils and animal fats, but not 
with watery or ſpirituous liquors. 


CERASUS; [E.] ceraſus major 
& hlveſtris, fructu ſubdulci, nigro 
colore inficiente C. B. Et ceraſus ſa- 
ti va, fructu rotundo rubro & acido 
Tourn. Et ceraſa acidiſſima ſan- 
guinco ſucco C. B. The ſweet cher- 
ry with a black juice; the plea- 
ſantly ſouriſh cherry, with a colour- 
leſs juice; and the very ſour cher- 
ry, with a blood red juice: com- 
monly called black, red, and mo- 
rello cherries. Theſe fruits, eſpe- 
cially the acid ſorts, are very uſe- 
fil and agreeable coolers and 
quenchers of thirſt; and are ſome- 
times directed in this intention, in 
hot, bilious, or febrile diſtempers. 


which will not be 


Boerhaave was extremely fond f 
theſe and the other fruits called 
Boræi, as aperients, in ſame chro- 
nic caſes; and declares himſelf per- 
ſuaded, that there is no ki | 
obſtruction of the viſcera Capable 
of being removed. by medicine, 
which will not yield to the conti- 
nued uſe of theſe; no viſcid juices 
attenuated by 
them. ES 


| CERUSSA ; [L. E. ] ceruſſe, or 
White lead, prepared by IPO 


lead to the ſteam of vegetable aci 


till corroded into a white powdery 


ſubſtance. It is ſometimes adulte- 


rated with a mixture of common 
whiting ; this, if in any conſidera- 
ble quantity, may be eaſily diſco- 
vered by the ſpecific lightneſs of 
the compound: the fort called 
flake lead is not ſubject to abuſe. 
See the article PLrumpBum ; and 


Ceruſſa in the ſecond part. 


CETERACH ; [E.] ſpleenwort 


or miltwaſt. 'This is a ſmall buſhy 


plant growing upon rocks and old 
walls. Is has an herbaceous, ſome- 
what mucilaginous, ronghiſſi taſte ; 
and hence is recommended for ob- 
tunding acrimonious juices, ſtrength- 
ening the tone of the inteſtines, as 
alſo for promoting expectoration. 
The virtue which it has been moſt 
celebrated for, is that which it has 
the leaſt title- to, diminiſhing the 
ſpleen. bs 


CH AREFOLIUM ; [E.] chæ- 
rophyllum ſativum C. B. Chervil ; 
the leaves. This is a low annual 
Plant, fomewhat like parſley, com- 
monly - cultivated in gardens for 


culinary purpoſes. This plant is 


grateful both to the palate and ſto- 
mach, gently aperient and diuretic. 
Geoffroy aſſures us, that he has 
found it from experience to be of 
excellent ſervice in dropſies; that 

| a = 


Sf 


of 


CCE 


Le accounted ſtimulating, carmi- 
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in this diſorder, it promotes the 
diſcharge of urine when fuppreſſc 


enders 1 when fecuſent 
tinbid, and when high and fiery. of 
a paler colour; that it acts mildly 


This is a low a met 


, 04 DLL 445 343 2 Sl 932 
gau the ſtomach and viſcera in ge- 
neral. 


eter cui ae, | 
CHAM ELEON ALBUS. vide 


Canalo farts 


vers; as Alſo in ſerophalous and 99 
aA4nd rheumatic pains. 


CHAM/EMELUM; CC. EI 


chamemelum mobile ſeu leucantbemum 
odoratins C, B. Single flowered 
chamæmele (the trailing ſort, with 
larger leaves and flowers, and the 

iſe of the flower not very convex) 


the flowers. Theſe have a ſtrong, 


not ungrateful, aromatic ſmell, and 
a very bitter, nauſeous taſte: They 


3 £ 


e leaves, 
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native, aperient, emollient, and in 
ſome meaſure anodyne: and ſtand 


recommended in flatulent colics, 


for promoting the uterine purga- 
tions, in tenſion and rigidity of 
particular parts, in ſpaſmodic pains, 
and the pains of childbed women: 


ſometimes they have been employed 


in ſcrophulous caſes, intermittent 
fevers, and the nephritis; Theſe 
flowers are frequently alſo uſed ex- 
ternally in difcutient and antiſeptic 
fomentations , and in emollient 
glyſters : they enter the /otus come 
munis and decocum tommane pro cly- 
fere of our diſpenſatory, - 

"CHAMEMELUM fore pul 
#1:4.C. B. Double flowered cha- 
mzinele ; the flowers. Theſe differ 
from the foregoing in having ſeve· 
ral rows of che White petala ſet 
thick together about the middle 
diſc, which, is ſmaller, In this 
dife the medicinal qualities of the 
flower Me reſide; and hence the 
double or ſmall diſted fort are eſ- 


teemed inferior to the ſingle. 


CHAMEPITYS  [L. Bd, 


 meapitys luiea vulgaris fie folio tris 
e C 


. 'Groundpine; the leaves. 

This. is. a low hairy- plant, elammy 
to the touch, of a ſtrong aromatic 
refinous ſmell, and a bitter-roughiſt 
taſte, It is recommended as an ape- 
rient and vulnerary, as alſo in gouty 
r 


CHEIRI ; [E.] leucoium luteum 
vulgare C. B. , Wallflower. This 
grows upon old walls and among 
rubbiſh, in ſeveral parts of Eng- 
land. The flowers have a pleaſant 
ſmell, and a ſubacrid, bitteriſh, not 
agreeable taſte: they are ſaid to be 
cordial, anodyne, aperient, and 
emmenagogue. 

/c ( 
' CHELIDONIUM  MAJUS 3 
E.] chelidonium majus vulgare C. B. 
Celandine; the leaves and root. 
— LF This 
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This plant grows on old walls, a- 
mong rubbiſh, and in waſte ſhady 
places. The herb is of a bluiſh 
green colour ; the root of a deep 
red; both contain a gold coloured 
juice: their ſmell is diſagreeable; 
the taſte ſomewhat bitteriſh, very 
acrid, biting and burning the mouth ; 
the root 1s the moſt acrid. Juice of 
celandine has long been celebrated 
in diſorders of the eyes ; but it is 
greatly too ſharp, unleſs plentifully 
diluted, to be applied with fafety 
to that tender organ. It has been 
ſometimes uſed, and it is ſaid with 
good ſucceſs, for extirpating warts, 
cleanſing old ulcers, and in cata- 
plaſms for the herpes miliaris. This 
acrimonious plant is rarely exhibited 
internally : the virtues attributed to 
it are thoſe of a ſtimulating aperi- 
ent, diuretic, and ſudorific: it is 
articularly recommended in the 
flow kind of jaundice, where there 
are no ſymptoms of inflammation, 
and in dropſies; ſome ſuppoſe the 
root to have been Helmont's ſpeci- 
fc in the hydrops afcites. Half a 
dram or a dram of the dry root is 
directed for a doſe; or an infuſion 
in wine of an ounce of the freſh 
root. — 75 5 
CHELIDONIUM MINUS ; 
E.] chelidonia retundifolia minor 
B. Pilewort; the leaves and 
root. This is a very ſmall plant, 
found in moiſt meadows and by 
hedge fides: the roots conſiſt of 
ſlender fibres, with ſome little tu- 
Bercles among them, which are 


fuppoſed to reſemble the hæmor- 


rhoids; from whence it has been 


concluded, that this root muſt needs 


be - of wonderful efficacy for the 


cure of that diſtemper. 
- CHERMES, vide KERMEs. 
CHINA ; [Z. I china root. There 


are two ſorts of this root in the 
ſhops, one brought from the Eaſt 


* 
nnn 


Indies, the other from the Wet, 
They are both longiſh, full of 


joints, of a pale reddiſh colour, of 


no ſmell, and very little taſte ; the 
oriental, which 1s the moſt eſteem. 
ed, is conſiderably harder and paler 
coloured than the other. Such ſhould 
be choſen as is freſh, cloſe, heavy, 
and upon being chewed appears full 
of a fat unctuous juice. China root 
was either unknown or diſregarded 
by the ancient phyſicians, It was 
firſt introduced mco Europe about 
the year 1535, with the character 
of a ſpecific againſt venereal and 


cutaneous diſorders, and as ſuch 


was made uſe of for ſome time, 
bat at length gave place to medi- 
cines of a more powerful kind. It 
1s generally ſuppoſed to promote 
inſenſible perſpiration and the uri- 
nary diſcharge ; and by its unctu- 
ous quality. to obtund acrimonious 


Juices. 


CHN ACHN, „ide Pra- 
VIANUS CORTEX, J. "I 
 CICER RUBRUM ; CF. I c 


Aoribus & ſeminibus ex purpura ru- 
beſcentibus C. B. Red chiches or 


chich peas. This is a ſort of pulſe 
cultivated in the warmer climates, 


where our finer peas do not thrive 
ſo well. They are a ſtrong, flatu- 
lent food, hard of digeſtion. Li- 
thontriptic and diuretic. virtues are 
attributed to them, on no very good 
foundation. EO 


CICHOREUM ; [E. ] cichorcun 
Hlweſtre five officiinarum C. B. Wild 
ſuccory; the roots, leaves, flowers 
and ſeeds. The root has a mode - 
rately bitter taſte, with ſome de- 


— — * + 


— — 


| gree of aſtringency ; the leaves are 


omewhat leſs bitter, and the flow- 


ers leaſt of all: the roots, ſtalks, 


and leaves yield on being wounde 
a milky ſaponaceous juice. by 
culture, this plant loſes its green 

| Fir" ; colour, 


_ CINERES RUSSICI ;{ L.]Ruf- 
ka potaſh, Potaſh is an impure al- 
$line ſalt, produced from yegeta- 


Book 2. 
colour, and its bitterneſs, and in 
this Rate is employed in ſalads: 
the darker coloured and more deep- 
ly jagged the leaves, the bitterer 
3s their taſte, Wild ſuccory is an 
uſeful detergent, aperient, and at- 


tenuating medicine; acting without 


irritation, tending rather to cool 
than to heat the body, and at the 
ſame time corroborating the tone 
of the inteſtines. The juice taken 
in large quantities, ſo as to keep 
up a gentle diarrhœa, and conti- 
nued for ſome weeks, has been 
found to produce excellent effects 
in ſcorbutic and other chronical diſ- 
orders. The ſeeds are ranked a- 
mong the leſſer cold ſeeds. 5 


CICUTA; [Z] cicuta major 
C. B. Hemlock; the leaves. This 


is a large umbelliferous plant, com- 


mon about” the ſides of fields, un- 
der hedges, and in moiſt ſhady 


places: the leaves are winged, di- 
vided into a great number of ſmall 
{ern-like ſections, of a dark or 


blackiſh green colour, and appear- 
ing as it were rough: the ſtalk is 


hollow (as is likewiſe great part of 
the root after the ſtalk has ariſen) 
and ſpotted with ſeveral blackiſh or 
purpliſh ſpots. | Hemlock is ſome- 
times applied externally to hard and 
ſerophulous tumors; to womens 
breaſts for preventing their immo- 
derate growth, the generation or 
coagulation of milk, &c. Received 
internally, it is accounted poiſon- 
ous: nevertheleſs there are exam- | 


ples of ſeveral ounces having been 


taken without inconvenience. But 
in moſt of the hiſtories of the good 


or ill effects of the cicuta, it is un- 


certain what the plant employed 
really was. See Trew. Com. Nor. 


1740. Hebd: 47. 
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ble matters by burning. The ftrongs 
eſt is brought from Ruſſia, in dat 
tex. hard maſſes, which 
nevertheleſs Toon deliquiate in the 
air. This ſort is prepared by. burn- 
ing wood with a cloſe ſmothering 
heat, and making the aſhes, with, 
a ley drawn from the coarſer part 
of them, into a Fer A 13 


dies: There is another ſort, of a 
good colour, in roundiſh drops, 
ſmooth without, and ſtriated within. 
This mineral appears from chemi- 


cal experiments to be compoſed of 


mercury and ſulphur, in ſuch a 
manner that the quantity of the 
former is commonly above fix times 

I z = greater. 
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greater than that of the latter: the 
finer the colour of the cinnabar, the 
more mercury it is found to hold. 
Native cinnabar has been by many 
preferred as x medicine to that made 
y art: bur there does not appear 
to be any juft foundation for this 
mg 8 The native has ſome- 
mes been obferved to occafion 
naufez, vomiting, and anxiety: theſe 
probably proceeded from an admix- 
tute of fome arſenical particles which 
it could not be freed from by re- 
peated ablution. When pure it has 


no quality or medical virtue diſtinct 


from thoſe of the artificial einnabar, 
Bike which it is. indiffoluble in the 
animal fluids, or in any of the 
known acid, alcaline, or other men- 
ſtrua. þ 550 g 


CINNAMOMUM; [L. E.] cin- 
namon: This is a light, thin bark, 


of a reddiſn colour, rolled up in 
long quills or canes; of a fragrant, 


delightful ſmell, and an aromatic, 


ſweet, pungent taſte, with ſome de- 

ee of a{tringency. It is gene- 
rally" mixed With the caſia bark: 
this laſt is eafily diſtinguiſhable by 
its breaking over ſmooth, whilſt 


cinnamon ſplinters; and by its ſlimy 
er nous. taſte, without any 
thing of the roughneſs oſ the true 
cinnamon. Cinnamon is a very 
elegant and uſeful aromatic, more 
grateful both to the palate and ſto- 


mach, than moſt other ſubſtances of 


this claſs: by its aſtringent quality 
it Ilikewiſe corroborates the viſcera, 
and proves of great fervice in ſe- 
veral kinds of alvine fluxes, and 
immoderate diſcharges from the u- 
terus. 
and ſpirituous diſtilled water, and 
a« tincture of it, are kept in the 
ſhops. | ; DE 


-CITREA MALUS; [Z.] the 


citron tree; the fruit, rind of the 
fruit, and ſeeds. This is an ever- 
1 


An eſſential oil, a ſimple 


green tree or ſhrub, of the ſame 
genus with the orange and lemon: 
it was firſt brought from Aſſy ria and 
Media (whence the fruit is called 
mala Aria, mala Medica) into 
Greece, and thence into the ſouth. 
ern parts of Europe, where it is 
now cultivated. Citrons are rarely 
made uſe of among us: they are 
of the ſame quality with lemons, 
except that their juice is ſomewhat 
leſs acid. Ges 5 


' CITRULLUS; [E.Janguriaci. 
trullus dicta C. B. Citruls ; the 
ſeed. This plant is rarely met 
with among us, unlels in botanic 
gardens. The ſeeds are in the 
number of the four greater cold 
ſeeds, and agree in quality with the 


others of that claſs. 


NIcUs, vide Ca xn HAMUS, 


COCCINELLA; CL. E.] co- 
chineal. This is a ſmall grain, of 
an irregular figure, a dark. ed co- 
lour on the outſide, and a deep 
bright red within : «it. is brought 
from Mexico and New Spain. This - 
ſubſtance has long been ſuppoſed to 
be the ſeed of a plant: it appears 
from chemical experiments to be an 
animal, and from the accounts of 
the more celebrated naturaliſts, an 
inſet, which breeds on the Ame- 
rican prickly pear-tree, and adheres 
thereto without changing its place. 
Cochineal has been ſtrongly re- 
commended as a ſudorific, cardiac 
and alexipharmac : but practitioners 
have never obſerved conſider⸗ 
able effects from it. "Ta oreatelt 
conſumption is among the ſcarlet 
dyers; and in medicine its princi- 
pal uſe is as a colouring drug; 
both watery and ſpirituous 11quors 
extract its colour. | 


| COCHLE.E TERRESTRES, 
vide LIMACES TER 1 


OCH- 


— 
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cochLEARTIA HORTEN- 
818; [L. E ] cochlearia folio ſubro- 


tunds C. B. Garden ſcurvygraſs ; 


the leaves. 8 
e OCkfLEARIA MARINA ; 
E.] cochlearia folio eu C. B. 
Sea ſcurvygraſs; the leaves. Theſe 
plants have little other difference 
25 to their external appearance than 
that expreſſed in their titles: in 


| taſte and medical virtue, the firſt is 


conſiderably ſtrongeſt ; and hence 
is alone retained by the college. 
Scurvygraſs is a pungent nary 
medicine; capable of diſſolving viſ- 
cid juices, opening obſtructions of 
the viſcera, and the more diſtant 
glands, and promoting the fluid ſe- 
cretions: it is particularly celebrated 
in ſcurvies, and is che principal herb 
employed in theſe kinds of diſor- 
ders in the northern countries. 


COFFEE; [E.] the fruit of an 
oriental ſhrub called by juſſieu 
jaſminum Arabicum lauri folio, cajus 
ſemen apud nos coffe dicitur. This 
fruit is employed rather as food 
than as a medicine. The medical 
effects expected from it, are to aſ- 
iſt digeſtion, promote the natural 
ſecretions, and prevent or remove 
a diſpoſition to ſleepineſs. ; 


 COLOCYNTHTIS ; [L. E.] co- 
loquintida or bitter apple. This is 
the produce of a plant of the gourd 
kind growing in Turkey. The 
fruit is about the ſize of an orange ; 
its medullary part, freed from the 
rind and ſeeds, is alone made uſe 
of in medicine: this is very light, 


_ white, ſpongy, compoſed of mem- 


dranous leaves; of. an extremely 
bitter, nauſeous, acrimonious taſte. 
Colocynth is one of the moſt pow- 
erful and moſt violent cathartics. 
Many eminent phyſicians, condemn 
it as dangerous and even deleteri- 
ous : others recommend it. not only 
as an efficacious purgative, but like 
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wiſe as an alterative in obſtinate 
chronical diſorders. Thus much is 
certain, that colocynth in the doſe 
of a few grains, acts with great 
vehemence, difotders the body, and 
ſometimes occaſions a diſcharge of 
blood, Many attempts have been 
made to correct its virulence by 
the addition of acids, aſtringents, 
and the like: theſe may leſſen the 
force of the colocynth, but no o- 
therwiſe than might be * done 
by a reduction of the doſe. The 
only method of abating its viru- 
lence, without diminiſhing its pur- 
gative virtue, is to inlarge its vo- 
lume, by triturating it with ſugar, 
teſtaceous ſubſtances, or the like, 
which without making any altera- 
tion in the colocynth itſelf, prevent 
its reſinous particles from cohering, 
and fticking upon the membranes 
of the inteſtines ſo as to irritate, 
inflame, or corrode them, 


CONSOLIDA MAJOR ; CE.) 
comfry ; the root, This is a rough 
hairy plant, growing wild by river 
ſides, and in watery places. The 
roots are very large, black on the 
outſide, white within, full of a viſ- 
cid glutinous juice, of no particular 
taſte. They agree in quality with 
the roots of althæa; with this dif- 
ference that the mucilage of canſo- 
lida is ſomewhat ſtronger bodied, 
Many ridiculous hiſtories, of the 
conſolidating virtues of this plant are 
related by authors. 5 


CONSOLIDA ' MEDIA, vide 
BuGULA. 
 CONSOLIDA MINIMA, vide 
B£LLI16 MINOR, . 
CONTRAYERVA' ; IZ. E. J 
this is a knotty root, an inch or 


4 


tough, ſlender fibres ſhoot out from 
all ſides of it; theſe are generally 
loaded with knotty excreſcences. 
This root is of a peculiar kind of 
aromatic ſmell, and a ſomewhat 
aſtringent, warm, bitteriſh taſte, 
with a light and ſweetiſh kind of 
acrimony when long chewed : the 
fibres have little taſte or ſmell ; the 
tuberous part therefore ſhould be 
only choſen. Contrayerva is one 
of the mildeſt of thoſe ſubſtances 
called alexipharmacs : it is indiſ- 
putably a good and uſeful diapho- 
retic, and may be ſafely given in 
much larger doſes than the com- 
mon practice is accuſtomed to ex- 
hibit it in. Its virtues are extracted 
both by water and rectified ſpirit, 


and do not ariſe in evaporation with 
either: the ſpirituous tincture and 


extract taſte ſtronger of the root 
than the aqueous ones. | 
. 


COPAL; [E.] a reſin obtained 
from ſeveral ſorts of large trees 

owing in New Spain. This re- 
fin is brought to us in irregular 
lumps, ſome tranſparent, of a yel- 
lowiſh or brown colour, others ſe- 
mitranſparent and whitiſh, It has 
never come into uſe as a medicine, 
and 1s rarely met with in the ſhops. 


CORA LLINA ; [E.] muſcus ma- 
ritimus five coralline officinarum 


C. B. Seamoſs. This isa branched 


ſtony ſubſtance of a white colour, 


growing on rocks and ſometimes on 
the ſhells of fiſhes. It is celebrated 
as a vermifuge, on what founda- 
tion we know not: to the taſte it 


is intirely inſipid. 
ALBUM, [E.] 


CORALLIUM 
et RUBRUM; L. E.] white and 


red coral. Theſe alſo are marine 


prpductions, of the ſame nature 


with the foregoing. They cannot 


reaſonably be looked upon in any 
other light than as mere abſorbents: 
en the. rect coral enters the 
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and ſtomachic. 


root is about the ſize of the finger; 


officinal crabs claw powder, and is 
ſometimes in practice directed by 
itſelf. Both ſorts are nearly of 
equal ſtrength; they ſaturate leſs 
acid than chalk, oyſterſhells, or 
pearls; but more than the other 
powders called teſtaceous. 


CORIANDRUM; [T. E.] «- 
riandrum majus C. B. Coriander; 
the ſeed. Coriander is an umbelli- 
ferous plant, differing from all the 
others of that claſs in producing 
ſpherical ſeeds. Theſe, when freſh, 
have à ſtrong diſagreeable ſmell, 
which improves by drying, and 
becomes ſufficiently grateful : they 
are recommended as carminative 


CORNU CERVI; [L. E] the 
ſtag or harts horns, Many extra- 
ordinary virtues have been attri- 
buted to theſe horns, and to all the 
parts of the animal in general : but 
experience gives no countenance to 
them ; nor do they ſeem to have 
any other foundation than the great 
timidity of the hart, the annual 
renewal of his horns, and an opi- 
nion of his extraordinary longz- 
vity ; from theſe, circumſtances it 
was inferred, that all the parts of 
him muſt be proper for intimidating 
the inraged archeus, renewing health 
and ſtrength, and prolonging lite. 


CORNUS ; [E.] cornus hortenſis 
mas C. B. The carnel tree; its 
fruit. This fruit is moderately 
cooling and aſtringent, but not re- 
garded as an article of the materia 
medica. * 


COSTUS CL. E. ] a root brought 
from the Eaſt Indies. Authors 
mention two ſorts of coſtus, ſweet 
and bitter: in the ſhops we ſeldom 
meet with any more than one, the 
coſlus dulcis officinarum C. B. This 


„ 


| BaisamMiTA MAS. 


leaves. 


acids, ſo as to deſtroy every 


Book 2. a 
and conſiſts of a yellowiſh woody 


part, incloſed within a whitiſh' 


ark : the former is very tough, 
of no ſmell, and very little taſte ; 
the cortical part brittle, of a warm, 
hitteriſh, aromatic taſte, and an 


agreeable ſmell, ſomewhat reſem- 


bling that of violets or Florentine 
orris. Coſtus is ſaid to attenuate 
viſcid humours, to promote expec- 


toration, perſpiration, and urine. | 


At preſent it is rarely met with in 
preſcription, and not often in the 


mops: in mithridate and theriaca, 


the only officinal compoſitions it is 
directed in, zedoary ſupplies its 
place. 


' COSTUS HORTORUM, vide 


. COTULA FOETIDA [Z.] 
chamamelum fatidum C. B. May- 
weed, or wild chamæmele; the 
This plant is common 
among corn, and in waſte places. 
In appearance it reſembles ſome of 
the garden chamæmels, but is eaſily 


_ diſtinguiſhable from them by its 


ſtrong fetid ſcent. It is never uſed 
nm.” ER FEY Rs 


 CRASSULA ;[E.]telephium wul- 


gare C. B. Orpine; the leaves. 
This is a very thick-leaved juicy 
plant, not unlike the houſeleeks. 
It has a mucilaginous roughith taſte, 
and hence is recommended as emol- 
lient and aſtringent, but has never 
been much regarded in practice. 


_ CRETA [L.F.] White chalk 
is a pure alcaline earth, totally ſo- 
luble in vinegar, and the lighter 

Fond: 
ble mark of their acidity. This 
earth is one of the moſt ufeful of 
the abſorbents, and is to be looked 


upon ſimply as ſuch: the aſtrin- 


gent virtues which ſome attribute 


do it, have no foundation. 
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CRITHMUM; [E.] cribnum 
fue fæniculum maritimum minus 
C. B. Sampire ; the leaves. This. 
plant grows wild on rocks, and in 
maritime places: the leaves are 
ſomewhat like thoſe of fennel, but 
2 ſegments much thicker and, 
orter : their ſmell reſembles that 
of ſmallage ; the taſte is warm, bit- 


teriſh, not agrecable, They are 


ſaid to be ſtomachic, aperient, and 
diaretice - „ v1 . parry 


. CROCUS; [L. E.] crocus ſati- 
wvus C. B. Saffron; the chives or 
fleſhy capillaments growing at the 
end of the pil of the flower, care- 
fully picked and preſſed together 
into cakes. There are three ſorts, 
of ſaffron met with in the ſhops, 
two of which are brought from 
abroad, the other is the produce 
of our own country: this laſt is 
greatly ſuperior to the two former, 
from which it may be diſtinguiſhed. 


by its blades being broader. When 


in perfection, it is of a fiery orange 
red colour, and yields a deep yel- 
low tincture: it ſhould be choſen 
freſh, not above a year. old, in 
cloſe cakes, neither dry, nor yet 
very moiſt, tough and firm in tear- 
ing, of the ſame colour within as. 
without, and of a ſtrong, acrid, 
' Saffron is a very elegant and uſe- 
ful aromatic: ' beſides the virtues 
which it has in common with all 
the bodies of that claſs, it remark- 
ably exhilarates, raiſes the ſpirits, 
and is deſervedly accounted one of 
the higheſt cordials ; taken in large 
doles, it is ſaid to occaſion immo- 
derate mirth, involuntary laughter, 


and the ill effects which follow 


from the abuſe of ſpirituous li- 
quors. This medicine is particu- 
larly ſerviceable in hyſteric depreſ- 
ſions proceeding from a cold cauſe 
or obſtruckion of the uterine ſecre- 


tions, where other aromatics, even 


a | thoſe 
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thoſe of the more ous kind, 
have little effect. Saffron imparts 
the whole of its virtue and colour, 
to rectifled ſpirit, proof ſpirit, wine, 
vinegar,” and water: a tincture 
drawn with vinegar, loſes gre 
of its colour in keeping : the wa- 
tery and vinous tinctures are apt to 


grow four, and then loſe their co- 


our alſo: that made in pure ſpirit 
keeps in perfection for many years, 


CUBEBAÆ [L. E.] Cubebs; a 
fruit brought from the Eaſt Indies, 
This fruit has a great affinity with 
pepper. The principal difference, 
diſtinguiſhable by the eye, 1s, that 
each cubeb is furniſhed with a long 
ſlender ſtalk (whence they are call- 


ed by ſome piper caudatum.) In 


aromatic warmth and pungency, 
cubebs are far inferior to pepper. 


CUCUMIS HoRTENSIS E.! 
Garden cucumbers; the ſeeds. 
Theſe are in the number of the 
four greater cold ſeeds; they are 
leſs apt to grow rancid in keeping 
than the others of that claſs. 

_  CUCUMIS AGRESTIS[L.F.] 


eucumis ſylveftris aftninus dictus C. B. 


Wild cucumber ; the fruit. This 
plant, found wild in — coun- 
tries, is with us cultivated 

dens. Its principal botanic diffe- 
rence from the former is the ſmall- 
neſs of its fruit, which is no bigger 
than a Spaniſh olive: when ripe, 
it burſts on a light touch, and 
ſheds its ſeeds with violence, and 
hence was named by the Greeks 
elaterium. This name was applied 
likewiſe to the inſpiſſated juice of 
the fruit, the only preparation of 
the plant made uſe of 'in medicine, 


Elaterium is a ſtrong cathartic, and 


very often operates alſo upwards. 
Two or three grains are. account- 
ed in moſt caſes a ſufficient doſe. 
Simon Paulli relates ſome inſtances 


of the good effects af this purga- 


reatly 


tree; its fruit. This is a 


in gar- 


tive in dropſies; but cautions prac- 
titioners not to have recourſe to it 
till after milder medicines have 
proved ineffectual; to which cau- 
tion we heartily ſubſcribe. Medi. 


cines indeed in general, which a& 


with violence in a ſmall doſe, re. 


quire the utmoſt {kill to manage 


them with any tolerable degree of 
ſafety : to which may be added, 
that the various manners of making 
theſe kinds of preparations, as 
practiſed by different hands, muſt 
needs vary their power, 


CUCURBITA ; [Z.] cucurbita 
oblonga, flore alba, folio molli C. B. 
The gourd ; its ſeeds. Theſe are 
in the number -of the four greater 
cold feeds. They unite with water 
by trituration into an emulſion, 
yield to the preſs a ſoft inſipid oil, 
and poſſeſs the general virtues of 


the ſubſtances of ſect. 5. page 58. 


CUMIN UM, vide Cymixun, 


_ CUPRESSUS [E.] The * 
tree 

rowing wild in the warmer eli- 
mates. The fruit is a ſtrong aſtrin- 


gent; and in ſome places frequent- 


ly uſed as ſuch: among us it is 
very rarely employed, and not 
often met with in the ſhops. 


CUPRUM [L, E.] The prepa- 
rations of copper are violently eme · 
tic, and therefore very rarely ex- 
hibited internally. Some have ven- 
tured upon a ſolution of a grain or 
two of the metal in vegetable acids, 
and obſerve, that it acts almoſt as 
ſoon as received into the ſtomach, 
ſo, as to be of good uſe for occa- 
fioning poiſonous ſubſtances that 
have been ſwallowed, 10 be im- 
mediately thrawn up again. Boer 
haave recommends a ſaturated ſo- 
lution of this metal in volatile al- 
caline ping 86 AWFUELR tf 


g : 
# * 4 


(ervice 


bh. vw ww "3 .. +» s 4 a R 


had contracted 


40 liquors, or even © 25. 699 


Book 27 . 18 
ſervice in ier rs, proceeding 
from, an, acid, 1755 5 0 phleg- 
matic cauſe : 1 f three « rops o this. 


tincture be taken every my wg 


with. 2 glaſs of mead, and the doſe 
doubled every day, to twenty- 7 — 


| dr PS, it proves (he ſays) Fin 


attenuating, warming, and giure-, 
tic: he aſſures us, that by this 
means he cured a confirmed aſ- 
cites; and that the en run ont 


as from an open PPS 7 * at the 
ſame time 700 wiedg es, that up- 
on trying the ſame me icine on 


others it Hale him. He likewiſe 
recommepds other. preparations of 
copper, as of WP ul efficacy in 
certain kinds o F ill habits, b 1 
neſs of the ſtomach, &c.. but we 
cannot think the internal uſe of 
this metal commendahle or even 
ſafe. Phyſicians in general ſeem 


to be agreed, that it has really a 


virulent quality; and too many ex- 
amples are > BA Wh of. fatal, conſe- 
ences enſuin Jon. eating food 
chat had been ed in copper veſ: 
ſelsnotwell end rom the * they 
7 e be za in the 2 1 

Great care on Sht to be 


ſigned for internal uſe, be not ab. 


fered to ſtand 1 in veſſels made 
of copper ; LF they will diſ- 


ſalve ſo much of the metal as will 
give them diſagreeable Aa 


Hence, in the diſtillation of | 
waters with copper ſills, th e la 


rungngs, 235 are. manifeſtly. 
* MT e frequen ntly proved eme · 
remarks Bing be whilft 

weak aci li Ars are | eps | boiling 

in copper veilels, they do not ſeems 


5 diſſolve any f the, metal ; hut 


re 1 — 
+ fas lg — 91 KEE 


ecome nod 
peg | the 
* ectiqners, "x — 
_ . e acid. a 
hure in copper veſſels, Without 


| This laſt is 
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giving wem any ML dalle fromthe 
metal.” 


CURCUMA, TE] 1 
a root brought. fram the: Eaſt In- 
dies. This root is internally of a, 
deep lively yellow, or ſaffron co- 
lour, which it, readily imparts to 
watery liquors. It has an agree- 
able, weak ſmell, and a bitteriſh 


ſomewhat warm taſte... Furmexic 


is eſteemed apexient and emmena-, 


ogue, and of ſingular efficacy. in 
So jaundice. It tinges * urine 
of a ſaffron calou. 


.CUSCUTA [E 1 Dodder. This | 
is of the claſs: of plants called pa- 


raſitical, or which grow out from. 
the body of others: it has no 


leaves, — — only of a number 


of juicy filaments matted together. 
There are two forts of it, cuſcuta 
major C. B. which grows com- 
monly in bad: on furzes, nettles, 
&c. and likewiſe in ſields of flax, 
and other manured plants; and the 
cuſcuta minor, or epithymum af the 
ſame author, fo called fram its 
being found only upon thyme. 
referred for medici - 
nal uſe, and is uſaally brought 
from Leghorn and Turkey, with 
tops and ſtalks of thyme amongſt 


it. ee a pretty ſtrang 
ſmell, anda 


roughiſh ſome what pun- 
gent. taſte, Its virtues remain as 
yet tg be determined: the ancients. 
ranked it among cathartics ; but 
thoſe who have given it in that in- 
tentian have e generally Ap. 
Painted. 


CYAN Us; ——_— . 
Blue botile ; the. flowers. This is 
a common weed among corn. The. 
imo flowers ars af an ele gant blue co- 


i _ Which, if carefully and haſti- 


ly dried, they retain far a conſider- 
time. As to their virtues, the 
— Practiee expects not any. 


fon 
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from them ; notwithſtanding: they 


have been formerly celebrated 


againſt the bites of poiſonous ani- 
mals, contagious diſeaſes, palpita- 
tions of the heart, and many other 


© CYCLAMEN, vide AzT#a- 
NITA. wes | 


CYDONIA MALUS; [L. E.] 
cotonea malus F. B. The quince 
tree; the fruit, and its ſeeds, 
Quinces have a very auſtere acid 
taſte: taken in ſmall quantity, they 
are ſuppoſed to reftrain vomiting, 
and alvine fluxes ; and more libe- 
rally, to looſen the belly. The ſeeds 
abound with a mucilaginous ſub- 
ſtance, of no particular taſte, which 
they readily impart to watery li- 
quors: an ounce will render three 
pints of water thick and ropy like 
the white of an egg. 


 CYMINUM; LL. E.] cyminum 


. ſemine longiore C. B. feeniculum ori- 


entale cuminum dium Tourn. Cum- 
min; the ſeeds. This is an um- 
belliferous plant, in appearance 
reſembling fennel, but much ſmal- 
ler: the ſeeds are brought from 
Sicily and Malta. Cummin ſeeds 
have a bitteriſh warm taſte, ac- 
companied with an aromatic fla- 
vour, not of the moſt agreeable 
kind. They- are accounted good 
carminatives, but not very often. 
made uſe of. | 


- CYNOGLOSSUM IE.] majur 


vulgare C. B. Hounds tongue; 
the root. The leaves of this plant 
are in ſhape thought to reſemble 
a tongue, whence its name; they 
are clothed with a whitiſn down; 
it grows wild in ſhady lanes. The 
roots have a rank diſagreeable 
ſmell, and rough bitteriſh taſte, 
covered with a glutinous ſweetiſn - 
neſs. The virtues of this root are. 


* 4 


tice takes no notice 


very doubtful : it is generally ſup. 
poſed to be narcotic, and by ſome 
to be virulently ſo : others declare, 
that it has no virtue of this kind, 
and look upon it as a mere gluti- 
nous aſtringent. The preſent prac. 
it in any in. 
„ 5 | 


 CYNOSBATOS ; [L. E.] ſz 
ſytveſtris vulgaris flore odorato incar- 
nato C. B. The wild briar, dog roſe, 
or hip tree; its fruit, and the little 
ſpongy balls found ſometimes on 
the ſtalks. This buſh grows wild 
in hedges throughout England, 
The flowers have a pleaſant ſmell; 
but ſo weak, that Parkinſon, and 


others, have named the plant 2% 


Hlveſtris inodora : a water diſtilled 
from them ſmells agreeably. The 
fruit or hips contain a ſouriſh- 


| ſweetiſh pulp; with a rough prick- 


ly matter inclofing the ſeeds, from 
which the pulp ought to be care- 
fully ſeparated before it is taken 
internally : the Wirtemberg college 
obſerves, that from a neglect of 
this caution, the pulp of hips 
ſometimes occaſions a pruritus, and 
uneaſineſs about the anus; and I 
have known the conſerve of it to 
excite a violent vomiting. | 


CYPERUS LONGUS;[E.] - 
perus odoratus radice longa, ſive q- 
perus officinarum C. B. Long cy- 
perus; the root. This is a plant 
of the graminifolious kind: it is 
ſometimes found wild, in marſhy 
places in England; the roots have 
been generally brought to us from 
Italy. This root is long, ſlender, 
crooked, and full of knots : out- 
wardly of a dark brown, or black- 
iſh*colour, inwardly whitiſh ; of an 
aromatic ſmell, and an agreeable 
warm taſte: both the taſte and 
ſmell are improved by moderate 
exſiccation. Cyperus is accounted 
a good ſtomachie and carminative, 


but, 


but at preſent very little. regard- 
ed. f | TH, SEN | 


' DAUCUS.CRETICUS ;[L.8.] 
Daucus foliis fœniculi tenuiſſimis C. B. 


Candy carrot, or carrot of Crete; 
the ſeeds. This is an umbellife- 


rous plant growing wild in the 
Levant, and the warmer parts of 
Europe. The ſeeds, which are 


generally brought from Crete, 


have a warm biting taſte, and a 
not diſagreeable aromatic ſmell. 
They are carminative, and ſaid 
to be diuretic, but at preſent little 
otherwiſe uſed than as ingredients 
in the mithridate and theriaca. 

 DAUCUS SYLVESTRIS ; [E.] 
paſtinaca ſylveſtris tenuifolia Dioſco- 


ridis, vel daucus officinarum C. B. 


Wild carrot ; the ſeed. This is 
common in paſture grounds and 
fallow fields throughout England. 
The. ſeeds poſſeſs the virtues of 


thoſe of the daucus Creticus, in an 


inferior degree; and have often 
ſupplied their place in the ſhops ; 
and been themſelves ſupplied by 
the ſeeds of the garden carrot : 
theſe laſt are, in warmth and fla- 
vour, the weakeſt of the three; 
the ſeeds of the Candy carrot are 
much the ſtrongeſt, | 


DENS LEONIS ; [E.] dens leo- 
nis latiore folio, et anguſtiore folio 
C. B. Dandelyon ; the root and 
herb. This plant is common in 
helds, and uncultiyated places : it 
has ſeveral narrow, dentated leaves 
lying on the ground, with a ſlender 
naked ftalk ſuſtaining a yellow 
flower. The root, leaves, and ſtalk, 
contain a bitter milky juice: they 


Promiſe to be of uſe as aperient 


and detergent medicines ;- and have 


 Jometimes been directed in this in- 


tention with good ſucceſs. Boer- 
haave eſteems them capable, if 
duly continued, of reſolving almoſt 


All kinds of coagulations, and open- 


cy: when freſh, they yiel 


them poiſonous. Their taſte is 
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ing very obſtinate obſtructions of 
the viſcera. eee e 


. DIAPENSIA, vide Sawicurac 


- DICTAMNUS ALhUs, vide 


FRAXINELLA. 


'  DICTAMNUS  CRETICUS 


FL. E.] Dittany of Crete. This is 


a kind of origanum, ſaid to grow 
plentifully in the iſland of Candy, 
in Dalmatia, and in the Morea: it 
has been found hardy. enough to 
bear the ordinary winters of our 
own climate. The leaves; which 
are the only part in uſe. with” us, 
come from Italy. The. beſt ſort 
are well covered over with a thick 
white down, and now and then 


intermixt with purpliſh flowers. In 


{mell and taſte, they ſomewhat re- 
ſemble lemon thyme ; but have 
more of an aromatic flavour, as 
well as a greater degree of 1 

a con- 
ſiderable quantity of an excellent 
eſſential ke: je N : 


DIGITALIS ; [E. ]digitalis pure 
furea folio aſpero C. B. Foxglove ; 
the leaves. This grows wild in 
woods, and on uncultivated heaths: 
the elegant appearance of its purple 
flowers, (which hang in ſpikes 
along one fide .of the flalk) has 
gained it a place in ſome of our 
gardens. The leaves have been 
ſtrongly- recommended externally, 
againſt ſcrophulous tumours ;- and 
likewiſe internally, in epileptic diſ- 
orders: what ſervice they may be 
capable of doing in theſe caſes 
we have no experience. Several 
examples are mentioned by medi- 
cal writers of their oecaſioning via- 
lent vomiting, hy percatharſes, and 


diſordering the whole conſtitution; 


inſomuch that Boerhaave accounts 
bitter and very nauſeuus. 
; DORO- 


E.] deranicum radice ſcarpii C. B. 
oman wolfs bane ; the root. This 
grows ſpomancouſty on the Alps, 
and in ſundry places of Germany. 
It has been greatly diſputed whe- 
ther this plant is to be ranked a · 
mong the poiſonous or ſalutary ones: 
we Rall not here enter into this 
controverſy ; obſerving only, that 
all the intentions it has been re- 
n er, may -certhinly: de 
anfwered by other medicines of no 
leſs efficacy, and known to be inno- 
cent; and that therefore the uſe 


of doronicum may be very reafon- 


ably laid aſide : in this we are 
warranted by common practice, 
which has not for a long time paid 
any regard to it. | 


_ + DRACONTIUM ; CZ. 42. 
exnculas polypbyllus C. B. arum po- 


ipphyilam Rivini. Dragons, or the 


many-leaved 'arum ; the leaves. 
This is cultivated in gardens. It 


Has ſcarce: any other medical dif- 


ference from the common 4arum, 
than being in all its parts ſomewhat 
more pungent and acrimonious. 


DRAKENA, vide Cox rRA TIA 


VA. 


DULCAMARA, vide Sol A- 
BUM LIGNOSUM. 


EBULUS ; E.] fambucus humilis 
Fus cbulas C. B. Dwarf elder, or 
dane wort; the root, bark, and 
leaves. This plant grows wild in 
ſome counties of England; but 
about London is rarely met with, 
unleſs in gardens: the eye diſtin- 
guiſnes little difference betwixt it 
and the elder tree, except in the 
fie ; the elder being a pretty 
large tree, and the dwarf elder on- 
ty an herb three or four feet high. 
The leaves, roots, and bark of 
ebulus have a nauſeous, ſharp, bit- 
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ter taſte, and a kind of acrid un- 
grateful ſmell : they are all ſtrong 
cathartics, and as ſuch are recom- 


mended in dtophes, and other 


caſes, where medicines of that 


kind are indicated. The bark of 
the root is faid to be ſtrongeſt ; the 
leaves the weakeſt. Burt they are 
all too charliſh medicines for ge- 
neral uſe :' they ſometimes evacuate 
violently upwards, almoſt always 
nauſeate the ſtomach, and occaſion 
1 the bowels. By 

iling, they become (like the 
other draftics) milder, and more 
ſafe in operation: Fernelius re- 
lates, that by long coction they 
entirely loſe their purgative virtue. 
The berries of this plant are like- 
wiſe purgative, but leſs virulent 
than the other parts. A rob pre- 
pared from them may be given to 
the quantity of an ounce as a ca- 
thartic; and in ſmaller ones as an 
aperient, and deobſtruent in chro- 
nic diſorders : in this laſt intention, 
it is ſaid to be frequently uſed in 
Swiſſerland, in the doſe of a dram. 


ELATINE ; [L. F.] linaria ſe- 
getum nummularie folio non villoſo 
Tourn, Fluellin, or female ſpeed- 
well; the leaves. This is a low 
creeping plant, growing wild in 
corn fields. The leaves have 2 
very bitter, roughiſh taſte, They 
were formerly accounted excellent 
vulneraries, and of great uſe for 
cleanſing and healing old ulcers, 
and ſpreading cancerous ſores : 
ſome have recommended them in- 
ternally in leprous and ſcrophulous 


diſorders ; as alſo in hydropic 


cafes. It gives name to one of the 
officinal honeys ; but the plant it- 
ſelf is never uſed in the preſent 
practice, and this preparation of it 


is in no great eſteem. © ' 


n ELEMI CL. E.] a reſin brought 
from the Spaniſh Weſt Indies, and 


 ſome- 


Bock 2. 
ometimes. from PE Eaſt Indies, 
ay long roundiſh, cakes, generally 
wrapt up in flag leaves. 
fort is foftiſh, ſomewhat tranſpa- 
rent, of a pale whitiſn yellow co- 
lour, inelining a little to greeniſh, 
of a ſtrong, not unplenſant ſmell. 
It almoſt totally diſſolves in pure 
ſpirit, and ſends. over ſome: part of 


its fragrance along with this men- 


fruum in diſtillation : diſtilled with 
water, it yields a conſiderable quan- 
tity of a pale coloured, — fra 
grant eſſential oil. This reſin gives 
name to one, of the ofſicinal un- 
guents, and is at preſent ſcarce any 
otherways made uſe of ; though it 
is —— preferable for internal 

ſes, to ſome others which are 
in greater eſteem. 2 


| ELEOSELIN UM pie An 


ELEUTHERIZ CORTEX{L. ] 
caſcarilla: ; à bark imported. into 
| Europ 
iſlands called Elatheria, in curled 
pieces, or rolled up into ſhort 
quills, , about an inch in width, 
pretty much: reſembling in appear- 
ance the Peruwianzs cortex, hut of a 
paler brown colour on the inſide, 
leſs compact, and more friable. 
Its taſte is bitterer, yet leſs diſ- 
N and leſs rough than that 

the Peruvian: bark; with a con- 
ſiderably greater ſhare; of aroma - 
tic pungeney and heat: the thin 
outward ſkin, which is of a. whitiſh: 
colour, has no taſte. It is en ſily 
inflammable, and yields hilſt 
burning a very, fragrant ſmell: 
this peculiar property diſtinguiſnes 
. the eleuthtria from all owner: nown 
barks, 

Stifferug. was the brit that. em · 
ployed. the cortex elcather iæ as @ 
medicine, in Europe; he relates 
(in his Ack. laborat. chym. publiſhed 
in the year 1693) that, he received 
this aromatic bark from England ; 


bel 


Ae Modi yy 


The beſt 


e from one of che Babama 


and: that ſome. time after it was 
ſold at Brunſwick for Peruvian 
bark : that a tincture of it in 
alcalized vinous ipirits, or dulol- 


| fied. alcaline ones, . proved carmi- 


native and dinretie, And did con. 


fiderable-fervice in arthritic) cor: 


butic and calculaus caſes; and that 

if taken immadiately after meals, 

it affected the head a little. Eleu- 

theria Was ſoon after em 

11 - an epidemic: mr 

raged in ſome parts Or Way 

I 1 + bad the app this diſeaſe, which | 
at full —— appearance: of an 


Sow... The. — 2 
macs and: ſudoriſics were: ſound in- 
effettual: but the; powder. or. ex- | 
tract of this. bark, joined with 
them, proved ſucceſsful; even aftes 
petechiz had come fare dyſen- 
tertes ſucceeding; the fever were 
removed by the ſame. medicines 


During the uſe of the eleutgria, 


the patient generally ſweated pien- 
tifully, without Joſs of ſtrengtb, or 


other inconvenience: the 
was likewwiſe kept open; thoſe whes 
did: not ſweat; had three or four 
ſtools; a day: where: the menſtrual 
or hamarrhoidal fluxes / were: ſup- 
preſſed at the begimiag of — difſa 


—— 
as being leſs. ery to ſome in- 
conveniencies which the latter, on 
ACCOUNT. of its greater. aſtringency, 
is apt to occaſiom: it is alſo given, 
with good ſueceſa, in flatulent co- 
lics;:: internal hæmurrhagies, dy- 
ſentertes,: the diarrhœmꝶmQ of acute 
fevers, . and other like diſorders. 
The gentlemen of the French aca- 
* bark of ee 
rvice 
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| ſervice in an epidemic dyſentery 
in the year 1719 ; in which ipeca- 
coanha proved ineffectual: Mr. 
Boulduc. obſerved, that this laſt 
left a lowneſs, and weakneſs of 
ſtomach, which continued for a 
long time, whilſt eleutheria ſoon 
raiſed the ftrength, and promoted 
| petite. From the rience 
| wich we have —— fad of 
this bark, we are apt to think, that 
it deſerves to be more regard 

than it is at preſent. 


ENDIVIA; [E.] intybus ſativa 
latifalia C. B. Endive ; the roots, 
leaves, and ſeeds. Endive is raiſed 
in gardens for culinary uſe. It is 
a gentle cooler and aperient, near- 
ly of the ſame quality with the ci- 
chorium. The ſeeds are ranked 
among the four leſſer cold ſeeds. 


ENULA CAMPANA ; LZ. E.] 
after omnium maximus Journ. Ele- 


campane; the root. This is a 
very large downy plant, ſometimes 


. * 


found wild in moiſt rich ſoils. The 


root, eſpecially when dry, has an 
agreeable aromatic ſmell: its taſte, 
on firſt chewing, is glutinous, and 


as it were ſomewhat rancid; in a 
little time it diſcovers an aromatic 


bitterneſs, which by degrees be- 
eomes conſiderably acrid and pun- 
gent. Elecampane root poſſeſſes 
the general virtues of alexiphar- 
- macs: it is prineipally recommend- 
ed for promoting oration in 


humoural aſthmas and coughs: li- 


herally taken, it is ſaid to excite 


urine, and looſen the belly. In 


ſome parts of Germany, large quan- 
tities of this root are candied, and 
uſed as a ſtomachic, for ſtrengthen- 


ing the tone of the viſcera in ge- 


neral, and for attenuating tenacious 


juices. Spirituous liquors extract 


its virtues in greater perfection than 
watery ones: the former ſcarce 


elevate any thing in diſtillation: 


5 
with the latter an eſſential oil ariſes, 
which concretes into white flakes: 
this poſſeſſes at firſt the flavour of 
the elecampane, but is very apt 
to loſe it in keeping. An extraQ 
made with water (a preparation 


now kept in the ſhops) poſſeſſes 


the bitterneſs and pungency of the 
root, but in a leſs degree than one 
made with ſpirit. rg 


| EQUISETUM, vide Cv 


EQUINA, 


ERIGERUM; [Z.] ſenecio mino: 
vulgaris C. B. Groundſel; the 
leaves. This is a common weed, 
which, notwithſtanding its being 
annual, is met with at all times of 
the year. The juice, or an infu- 
ſion of it in ale, is generally ſaid 
to be a mild and ſafe emetic ; but 
unleſs taken in very large quantity, 
it has no effect this way. The 
freſh herb, beat into a very coarſe 
pulp, and applied externally, cold, 
to the pit of the ſtomach, is ſaid 


by ſome to occaſion ſtrong vomit- 


ing : but we, with Haller, think 
that this notion is founded on an - 
erroneous experiment. 2 


ERUCA; [E. ] eraca latifolia al- 
ba, ſativa Dioſcoridis C. B. Rocket; 
the ſeeds. This was formerly 
much cultivated in gardens for 
medicinal uſe, and for ſalads ; but 
is at preſent leſs common: In 
appearance, it reſembles muſtard, 
but is eaſily diſtinguiſhable by the 
ſmobthneſs of its leaves, and its 
diſagreeable ſmell. The ſeeds have 
a pungent taſte, of the muſtard 
kind, Foe weaker : they have long 
been celebrated as aphrodiſiacs, and 
undoubtedly have in ſome caſes a 
title to this virtue, in common 

with other acrid plants. 5 


ERVUM, vide O 
+2 67-4. 25 ON - 


Books2 3 

ERYNGIUM:; TL F. I eryngium . 
"maritimum C. B. 
holly; the root... "This plant grows 
plentifully on, ſome of our ſandy 
and, ravelly ſhores : the roots are 
lender, and very long; of a plea- 
ſant ſweetiſh taſte, which on chew- 
ing them for ſome time, is follow- 
ed by a light degreee of aromatic 
warmth and  acrimony. They are 
accounted aperient and diuretic, and 
| have alſo been celebrated as aphro- 
diſiac; their virtues however. are 
too weak to admit them sf the 
head of medicines, 7 8 


RTS 781 1 5 
vitare C. B. Hedge muſtard; 
the leaves. This is à low, "hairy 
lant, common in waſte places, = 
105 Way ſides. The leaves are fai 
to promote expectoration, excite 
urine, and the other fluid ſecreti- | 
ons, attenuate, "and diſſolve viſcid 
juices Kc. This they are ſuppoſed 

erform; by an acrimonious ſti- 
wulang quality; ; but the taſte dis- 
covers in them only an herbaceous 
ſoftneſs, entirely void of acrimony 
the ſeeds indeed" a are conſidera 3 
pungent, and the 
[mall degree. Hape 


6 04 8 


FESULA "MAJOR et amen 


vide TITHYMALUS. Th. 


| " 'EUPATORIUM CANN ABI- 
NUM ; [EZ] Hemp agrimoty, wa- 
ter agrimony, „ or water hemp; the 
leaves. This is found wild by the 
ſides of rivers and ditches. Ft has 
an acrid ſmell, and a very bitter 
taſte, with a conſiderable ſhare of 
pungency. The leaves are greatly 
recommended for ſtrengthening the 
tone of the viſcera, an ng as an ape- 
rient; and faid to have excellent 
effects in the dropſy, jaundice, ca- 
chexies, and ſcorbutic diſorders. 
Boerhaave informs us, that this is 
the conſtant medicine of the turf- 
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Eryngo or fea | 


i999, in ffs | 


in Holland, inſt ſcarvies, 
| a and Telling in the 
1220 Which they are ſubject to. The 
root of this plant is ſaid to operate 
as a ſtrong. cathartie. 


EUA TORLCUII MESUBS. A 
vide AGERATUM. | 


EUPATORIUM: : ch. 
RUM, vide AG 1101. t 


EUPHORBIUM ; E.] a gum- 
my reſin exuding from à large ori- 
ental ſhrub. It is brought to 2 
immediately from Earbary , in 
drops of an irregular form; a 
of which, upon being, roken, are 
found to contain little thorns, ſmall 
twigs, . Hou 8. and other vegetable 
matters; 3 ers are MY os 5 


„ 


5 5 e 10 Werther 
the fauces, c. Füüphorbium 
extremely troubleſonie to eehte ; 
the finer part of the powder, which 
flies off, ber. 1 head in 2 Vos 
fent manner. e acrimony is io 
reat as to render it Nan un- 
t for any internal uſe: ſeveral 
correRors have been -contrived to 
abate its virulence; but "the of of 
them are not. to be tri ed to; 
as there ſeems to be no real Goth: 
fion for it, unleſs for ſome external 
purpoſes, we think, With Hoffman 
and others, that'it ought to be ex- 
punged from the obe . in- | 
cernal medicines. 8825 


f{1-010t 2285 5 


2 3 14 * 


EUPHRASTA; [E. e 

feinarum . 8. . Eyebright ; 3 
leave es. Tie is a . low plants 
RES ; growing 
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growing ng wilt in moiſt fields. It 


for ſome time been celebrated 


as an ophthalmic, both takef inter- 


ally, and applied externally. Hil- 
danus ſays, he has known id men 
of ſeventy, who bad loſt their fight, 
recover it again by the uſe of this 
herb: later practitioners, however, 


have not been ſo happy as to ob- 


ſerve Ay ſuch good effects from 
it. dent * 1 is totally”: and 
July & regarded. | | 


FABA; 3 [E. Ida flore cardide li. 
turis nigris conſpicus Journ. Garden 
beans; the flowers and ſeed. Beans 
are of greater uſe for oor ue than 
medicinat purpoſes' : they are a 
ſtrong ftatuſent food, Rifiendy nu- 
trirjous, hut not eafy of digeſtion”; 
eſpecially When growing old. A 


water diſtilled from the flowers has 


been celebrated 25.4 coſmetic, and 
Kill retains its character among fome 


female artiſts. | e 
F EAR, vide Tossix AG 0. 


punt #CHALYBS; C. E. 
iron, and ſteel. Steel is accounted 
Jeſs roper for tmedicinal uſe than 
the folter iron, as being more diff. 
cultly ated upon by the animal 

ices and the common menſtrua: 

iron. diſfolves readily in all acids, 


and rults freely in the air, eſpecially 


if ocealionally , moiſtened with wa- 


ter; ſteel requires a longer time for 


its ſolution, and does not ruſt ſo 
eaſily. The general virtues of 


theſe metals, and the ſeveral prepa- 


rations of then, are, to conſtringe 
the fibres, to quicken the circula- 
tion, to. promote the deficient” Te: 
cretions in the remoter parts, and 
at the ſame time repreſs. inordinate 
diſcharges into the inteſtinal tube. 


After the exhibition of them, if 


they take effect, the pulſe is very 


| ſenkbly Taiſed; the colour of the 


face, though before pale, changes 


a improved. Pat l. 


to a gorid red; ——_ te, urina- 


eau are wars of their Fe 
due effect. 

An aperitiir virtue f 18 uſually at- 
tfibuted to ſome of the pref ara 
of iron, and an aftringent tö others; 
but in reality, they All produce the 
effects both of aperients and aftrin- 

ents, and feem to differ only: in 

egree. Thoſe diſtinguiſhed 7 the | 


name of aſtringent ſometimes occa- 


ſion a very copious diſcharge” of 
urine, or a | diarrhea ; whilſt thoſe . 


called aperient frequently ſtop theſe 


evacuat ons: 

Where eſther 4 'pretefnatiira al dif- 
charge; or ſuppreffion of natural 
ſecretions, proceed from a Janguor 
and fog iſhnieſs” of the fluids, and 
wekns s of the ſolids ; 3 this tnetal, 
5 Ha increaſin the mo motion. of the 

rmer; and: the Arength- of the 
latter, Will ſup Preſs the flux, or 
remove the ſupf 5 ſhon : but where 
the citcalation ; 1 Ne too0-quick 
the ſolids too tenſe eand ig, where 
there is any e or ſpat ſmodic 
contraction of the veſlels” 3 kon, 
and all the preparations of it, = 
aggravate equally both diſte 

Though the different — 85 
tions of iron act all in che ſame 
manner, yet they are not equally | 
proper in all conſtitutions. Where 
acidities abound in the'firſt RU ev 
the crude filings, redu ced into a 
fine powder, prove more {ervice- 
able than the moſt elaborate prepa- 
tation of them. On the other band, 
where there 1 90 acid in the pri- 
mz viz, the metal requires to 
R opened by ſaline men- 

rua: hence a ſolution of iron in 
acid liquors has in many Caſes ex- 
cellefit effects, where (as Boerhaave 
obſerves) the more indigeſtible pre- 
ations, as the calces made al 

re, have ſcarce: any effect at a 
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If alcaleſcent juices are lodged in 


the ſtomach, this metal, though ex- 


hibited in a liquid form, proves at 
leaſt uſeleſs ; for here the acid ſol- 


vent 1s abſorbed by the alcaline 


matters which it meets with in the 
body, ſo as to leave the iron re- 


duced to an inactive calx. - Chaly- 
beate medicines are likewiſe ſup- 


poſed to differ, independent of diffe- 


rences in the conſtitution, accord- 
ing to the nature of the acid u- 
nited with the metal: vegetable 


acids ſuperadd a detergency and 
aperient virtue; combined with the 
vitriolic, it acts in the firſt paſſages 
powerfully as an aperient; vhilſt 


the nitrous renders it extremely 


Kyptic ; and the marine, ſtill more 
ſo. £5171 155 | 


FICUS [I. E.] communis C. B. 
The common figtree; its fruit, 
called caricæ or figs. Figs, both 
freſh and dryed, are ſufficiently nu- 
tritious, grateful to the. ſtomach, 


and eaſier of digeſtion than molt. 


of the other ſweet fruits. They 
have alſo an emollient or Jubrica- 


ting virtue, on account of which 


they are frequently employed in 
pectoral decoctions, in preference 
to the purer ſweets. 


FILIPENDULA ; F.] flipen- 


dula vulgaris, an Molon Plinii C. B. 


Dropwort; the root. This plant 
grows wild in fields and chalky 


grounds: the root conſiſts of a 
[E.] Common fennel; the ſeeds, 


number of tubercles, faſtened to- 
gether by flender ſtrings; their 


tate is rough and bitteriſh, with a 
light degree of pungency. Theſe 
qualities point out its uſe in a flac- 
cid ſtate of the veſſels; and a ſlug- 
giſhneſs of the juices: the natural 
evacuations are in ſome meaſure re- 
promoted by it, where 


ſtrained or 


the exceſs or deficiency proceed 


from this cauſe. Hence ſome have 


recommended it as an aſtringent 
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in dyſenteries, immoderate uterine 
fluors, &c. others as a diuretic; 
and others as an aperient and de- 
obſtruent in ſcrophulous habits. 


FILIX Mas; [E.] flix non 


ramoſa, dentata, C. B. 
male fern. 1 | ; 
FILIX FEMINA; [E.] Flix 
ramoſa major pinnulis obtuſis non 
dentatis C. B. Female fern, or 
brakes. | . . : 
FILIX FLORIDA; [E.] {x 
ramoſa, non dentata, florida C. B. 
Oſmund royal, or the flowering 
fern. | I 
The roots of theſe plants (which 
are the only part directed for me- 
dicinal uſe) have, when firſt chewed, 


Common 


ſomewhat of a ſweetiſſi glutinous 
taſte, which ſoon becomes bitter- 


iſh, ſubaſtringent, and nauſeous. 
They are ſaid to be aperient and 
anthelmintic: Simon Paulli tells us, 
that they have been the grand ſe- 
cret of ſome empyrics againſt the 
broad kind of worms called tn]; 

and that the doſe is one, two, or 
three drams of the powder. 'The 

third ſort is ſuppoſed to be the 
weakeft, and the ſecond the ftrong- 


ef; this therefore has been gene- 
rally made choice of; practice has, 
however, at length expunged them 


all. | 
 FENICULUM DULCE[L.E.] 


Sweet fennel; the ſeeds. | 
FENICULUM VULGARE © 


roots, and leaves. 

The ſweet fennel is ſmaller in all 
its parts than the common, except 
the ſeeds, . which are conſiderably 
larger. The ſeeds of the two ſorts 
differ likewiſe in ſhape and colour; 
thoſe of the common are roundiſh, 
oblong, flattiſh on one fide, and 
—— on the other, of a 


dark almoſt blackiſh colour; thoſe 
of the ſweet are longer, narrower, 
; not 
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not ſo flat, generally crooked, and 
of a whitiſh or pale yellowiſh co- 
lour. Both ſorts are cultivated in 
our gardens : the common is a per- 
ennial plant: the ſweet periſhes 
after it has given ſeed ; nor do its 
ſceds come to ſuch perfection in 
this climate as thoſe which we re- 
ceive from Germany. | 

The ſeeds of both the fennels 


have an aromatic ſmell, and a mo- 


derately warm, pungent taſte : thoſe 
of the Fniculum dulce are in flavour 
moſt agreeable, ' and have alſo a 
conſiderable degree of ſweetiſhneſs: 
hence our college have directed the 
uſe of theſe only. They are ranked 
among the four greater hot ſeeds ; 
and not undeſervedly looked upon 
as good ſtomachics and carmina- 
tives. The root is - conſiderably 
leſs warm, but has more of a ſweet- 
1ſh taſte, than the ſeeds: it is one 
of the five roots called openers ; 
and has ſometimes been directed in 
aperient apozems : Boerhaave ob- 
ſerves, that this root exactly agrees 
in taſte, ſmell, and, medical quali- 
ties, with the celebrated ginſeng of 
the Chineſe ; and therefore thinks 
it may very juſtly ſupply its place. 
The leaves of fennel are weaker 
then either the roots or ſeeds, and 
have very rarely been employed 
for any medicinal uſe. 


FENUM GRACUM ICL. E.] 
fenum græcum fſativum C. B. Fœ- 
nugreek; the ſeeds. This plant is 
cultivated chiefly in the ſouthern 
parts of France, Germany, and in 
Italy ; from whence the ſeeds are 
brought to us. 
low colour, a rkomboidal figure ; 
a diſagreeable ftrong ſmell, and a 


mucilaginous taſte. Their princi- 


pal uſe is in cataplaſms, fomenta- 
tions, and the like, and in emol- 
lient glyſters They enter the oleum 
e mucilaginibus of the mops; to 


- 


They are of a yel- 


. they communicate a conſider- 
e ſhare of their ſmell. 


FOLIUM INDUM, vide Ma. 


LABATHRUM. 


FORMICZ [Z.] Ants; their 
bodies and eggs. Theſe inſects are 


at preſent of no uſe with us in me - 


dicine, though formerly much ce- 
lebrated for aphrodiſiac virtues, and 
ſtill employed in the aguæ magna- 
nimitatis and other like compoſi- 
tions of foreign diſpenſatories. It 


is remarkable, that theſe animals 
contain a truly acid juice, which 


they ſhed in ſmall drops upon be- 


ing irritated : by infuſing a quan- 


tity of live and vigorous ants in 
water, an acid liquor is obtained 
nearly as ſtrong as good vinegar. 
Neuman obſerves, that on diſtilling 
them either with water or pure ſpirit, 
a clear limpid oil ariſes, which has 
ſcarce any taſte, or at leaſt is not 
hot or pungent like the eſſential 
oils of vegetables. | 


FRAGARIA [E.] fragaria fe- 
rens fraga rubra 7. B. The ſtraw- 


berry buſh; its leaves and fruit. 


The leaves are ſomewhat ſtyptic, 


and bitteriſh ; and hence may be 


of ſome ſervice in debility and laxi- 
ty of the viſcera ; and immoderate 
ſecretions, or a ſuppreſſion of the na- 
tural evacuations, depending there- 
on: they are recommended in hz- 


morrhagies and fluxes ; and like- 


wiſe as aperients, in ſuppreſſions of 


urine, obſtructions of the viſcera; 
in the jaundice, &c. The fruit is 


in general very grateful both to the 
palate and ftomach : like other fruits 
of the dulco-acid kind, they abate 
heat, quench thirſt, looſen the bel- 
ly, and promote urine ; but do not 


afford much nouriſhment. Geof-. 


froy obſerves, that the urine of 


thoſe who eat liberally of _ fruit, 


—— ned 
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becomes impregnated with its fra- 


grant ſmell. - | 


FRANGULA, vide 5 Ar uus | 


NIGRA» 


FRAXINELLA [E.] d4i&nmnus 
vulgo, five fraxinella C. B. White 
or baſtard dittany ; the root. This 
plant grows wild in the mountainous 
parts of France, Italy and Ger- 

from whence the cortical 


part of the toot, dried and rolled 


up in quills, is ſometimes brought 
tous. This is of a white colour, 


a weak, not very agreeable ſmell ; 
and a durable bitter, lightly pun- 
gent taſte, It is recommended as 
an alexipharmac; but not regarded 
by common practice, or often kept 
in the ſhops. 


FRAXINUS [E.] fraxinus er- pu ve PE 
Hus, that in this intention ſcarce any 


celfor C. B. fraxinus vulgatior B. 
The aſh tree; its bark and ſeeds. 
The bark of this tree is a mode- 
rately ſtrong aſtringent, and as ſuch 


has ſometimes been made uſe of: 


the ſeeds, which are ſomewhat a- 

erid, have been ing 5 as ape- 

rients. There are ſo many other 

medicines more agreeable, and more 

efficacious for theſe intentions, that 

all the parts of the aſh tree have 
long been neglected. 


FULIGO LIGNI[L. E.] Wood 
| foot. This concrete is of a ſhining 
black colour, a diſagreeable ſmell, 
and an acrid bitter nauſeous taſte. 
Its chief uſe is in hyſteric caſes, in 
which it is ſometimes exhibited in 
conjunction with the fetid gums: 


| It gives name to aà tincture of this 


kind in the ſhops. Its virtues are 
extracted both by watery and ſpiri- 
tuous liquors, . each of which, if 
the ſoot is of a good kind, diſſolve 
about one ſixth of it. Soot differs 
greatly in quality according to the 
wood it was produced from: the 
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more reſinous the wood, the more 
the ſoot abounds with oily matter. 


ers in 
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FUMARIA [Z.] fumaria offci- 
naram & Dioſcoridis C. B. Fan- 


tory; the leaves. This is a common 


weed in ſhady cultivated grounds, 
producing ſpikes of purpliſh flow- 
ay and June, It is very 
Juicy, of a bitter tafte, without any 


remarkable ſmell, The medical 


effects of this herb are, to ſtrengthen 
the tone of the bowels, gently 
looſen the belly, and promote the 


urinary and other natural ſecretions. 


It is principally recommended in 
melancholic, ſcorbutic, and cuta- 
neous diſorders ; for opening ob- 
ſtructions of the viſcera, attenuat- 


ing, and promoting the evacuation 


of viſcid juices. Frederic Hoffman 
had a very great opinion of it as a 
rifier of the blood; and afures 


plant exceeds it. Both watery and 


ſpirituous menſtrua extract its vir- 


tues. 


GALANGA MINOR E.] ga- 


langal; a root, brought from Chi- 


na. This root comes to us in 
pieces ſcarce an inch long, and not 
half ſo thick, full of joints, with 
ſeveral circular rings on the out- 


ſide; of an aromatic ſmell, and a 
bitteriſn, hot, biting taſte. Galan- 


gal is a warm, ſtomachic bitter: 
it has been frequently preſcribed in 
bitter infuſions, but the flavour it 
gives is diſagreeable; nor are the 
ſpirituous tincture or extract leſs 

nauſeous. 2 


GALBANUM [T. E.] the con- 
crete juice of an African plant of 
the ferulaceous kind. This juice 
as brought to us, is ſemipellucid, 


ſoft, tenacious ; of a ſtrong, and to 


ſome unpleaſant ſmell ; ànd a bit- 


teriſh warm taſte; the better ſort is 


in pale coloured maſſes, which, on 
kx being 
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being opened, appear compoſed of 


clear white tears. Geoffroy relates 
that a dark greeniſh oil is to be ob- 


tained from this ſimple by diſtilla · 


tion, which, upon repeated rectifi- 
cations, becomes of an elegant ſky 
blue colour. The purer ſorts of 


galbanum are ſaid by ſome to diſ- 


ſolve entirely in wine, vinegar or 
water ; but theſe liquors are only 
partial menſtrua with regard to this 
juice; nor do ſpirit of wine, or oil, 
prove more effectual in this re- 
ſpect: the beſt diſſolvent is a mix- 
ture of two parts ſpirit of wine, 
and one of water. Galbanum a- 
grees in virtue with gum ammonia- 
cum; but is generally accounted 
leſs efficacious in aſthmas, and more 
ſo in hyſterical complaints. 


_ GALEGA [E.] galega vulgaris 
Aoribus cæruleis C. B. Goats rue; 
the herb. This is celebrated as an 
alexipharmac ; but its ſenſible qua- 
lities diſcover no foundation for 
any virtues of this Kind: the taſte 
is merely leguminous ; and in Italy 
(where it grows wild) it is ſaid to 
be frequently uſed as food. 


GALLA; [I. E.] galls. Theſe 
are excreſcences found, in the 
warmer countries, upon the oak 
tree : they are produced by a kind 
of inſe& (which wounds the young 
_ buds or branches) and afterwards 

ſerve as a lodgement for its eggs: 
the animal within the gall, eats its 
way through ; thoſe which have no 
hole are found to have the inſect 
remaining in them. The beſt galls 
come from Aleppo : theſe are not 
quite round and ſmooth, like the 
other ſorts, and have ſeveral tuber- 
cles on the ſurface. Galls have a 


very auſtere ſtyptic taſte, without 


any ſmell: they are very ſtrong 
aſtringents, and as ſuch have been 
ſometimes made uſe of both inter- 


[ 
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nally and externally, but are not two to four grains, 
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much taken notice of, by the pre- 


ſent practice. 


GALLIUM; E.] gallium Jus. 


um C. B. Ladies bedſtraw, or 
cheeſe rennet; the herb. This ha; 
a ſlight ſubſaline taſte, with a very 
faint, not diſagreeable ſmell: the 
juice changes blue vegetable infu. 
ſions of a reddiſh colour, and coa- 
2 milk, and thus diſcovers 
ome marks of acidity, It ſtand; 
recommended as'a mild ſtyptic; 
but has never been much in uſe. 


GAMBOGIA ; Z. E!] Can. 
boge ; a ſolid concrete juice, brought 


from the Eaſt Indies, in large cakes 


or rolls. 'The beſt ſort is of a deep 
yellow or orange colour, breaks 
ſhining and free from droſs: it has 
no ſmell, and very little taſte, un- 
leſs kept in the mouth for ſome 
time, when it impreſſes a ſlight 
ſenſe of acrimony. It immediately 
communicates to ſpirit of wine a 
bright golden colour, and almoſt 
entirely diſſolves in it, Geoffroy 


ſays, except the ſixth part: alcaline 


ſalts enable water to act upon thi; 
ſubſtance powerfully as a men- 
ſtruum : the ſolution made by their 
means is ſomewhat tranſparent, of 
a deep blood colour, and paſſes 
the filtre : the dulcified ſpirit of {al 
ammoniac readily and entirely diſ- 
ſolves it, and takes up a conſide- 
rable quantity ; and what is pretty 
remarkable, this ſolution mixes ei- 
ther with water or ſpirit, without 
growing turbid, Gamboge era. 
cuates powerfully both upwards and 


downwards : Hofman and ſome 


others condemn it as acting with 
too great violence, and pre 
dangerous hy percatharſes; whill 


others are of a contrary opinion. 
Geoffroy ſeems particularly fond o 


this medicine, and informs us, that 
he has frequently given it, from 
without 15 

| proving 
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proving at all emetic; that from 
four to eight grains, it both vomits 
and purges, without violence; that 
its operation is ſoon over; and that 


if exhibited in a liquid form, and 


ſufficiently diluted, it ſtands not in 
need of any corrector; that in the 
form of a bolus or pill, it is moſt 


apt to prove emetic, but very rare- 


ly has this effect if joined along 
with mercurius dulciss He never- 
theleſs cautions againſt its uſe where 
the patient cannot eaſily bear vo- 
miting. | 


GENISTA [E.] cytiſo-geniſia 


ſcoparia vulgaris fore Iuteo Journ. 
Broom ; the leaves, flowers and 


feeds. The leaves of this ſhrub 
have a nauſeous bitter taſte : they 
are ſaid to purge both by ſtool ard 
urine, and hence ſtand recommended 
in hydropic caſes. The flowers 
are alſo ſaid to prove cathartic in 
decoction, and emetic in ſubſtance, 
though in ſome places, as Lobel in- 
forms us, they are commonly uſed, 
and in large quantity, in falads, 
without producing any effect of this 
kind. 'The qualities. of the ſeeds 
are little better determined : ſome 
report, that they purge almoſt as 
ſtrongly as hellebore, in the doſe 
of a dram and half; whilſt the au- 


thor above-mentioned relates that 


he has given a decoction of two 
ounces of them as a gentle emetic. 


 GENTIANA ; [L. E.] gentiana 
mejor lutea C. B. Gentian; the 
root. This plant is found wild in 
ſome parts of England: but the 
ried roots are moſt commonly 
brought from Germany, &c. they 
mould be choſen freſh, and of a 
yellow or bright gold colour within. 
This root is à ſtrong bitter, and as 
ſuch, very frequently made uſe of 


in practice: in taſte it is leſs ex- 


ceptionable than moſt of the other 
ludſtances of this claſs: infuſions of 
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it, flavoured with orange peel, are 
ſufficiently grateful, It is the ca- 
pital ingredient in the bitter wine, 
tincture, and infuſion of the ſhops. 
A poiſonous root has been lately 
diſcovered among ſome of the Gen- 
tian brought to London ; the uſe 
of which occafioned violent diſor- 


ders, and ſometimes death. This 


is eaſily diſtinguiſhable by its being 
internally of a white colour, and 
void of bitterneſs. This poiſonous 
ſimple ſeems to be the root of the 


 Thora Valdenſis of Ray, the aconi- 


tum primum pardalianches of Geſ- 
ner ; a plant which Lobel informs 
us the inhabitants of ſome parts of 


the Alps uſed formerly to empoiſon 


darts with. | 


GERANIUM BATRACHOT- 
DES; [E.] Crowfoot cranesbill ; 
the leaves. 1 | 

GERANIUM ROBERTIA- 
NUM; [E.] Herb Robert; the 
leaves. | 5 

Theſe plants are found wild, the 
firſt in hedges, the ſecond in moiſt 
meadows. The leaves have an 
herbaceous auſtere taſte, and have 
hence been recommended as aſtrin- 
gents. | : EF Þ © DTT VE {5 
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GLASTUM ; [E.] iatis farb 


del latifolia Ui B. Woad; the 


leaves. This plant is cultivated 
for the uſe of the dyers; but is ne- 
ver employed for any medicinal 
purpoſes. The virtues attributed 


to it are thoſe of an aſtringent. 


GLADIOLUS LUTEUS [Z.] 
iris paluſtris lutea, five acorus adul- 
terinus F. B. Acorus vulgaris pharm. 
Aupuſt, et Wirt. Yellow water- 
flag, baſtard acorus, or water flows 
er- de: luce; the roots. This grows 


common by the brinks of rivers 
and in other watery placcs. The 
* | root 
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root has a very acrid taſte, and 


proves when freſh, a ſtrong ca- 
thartic: its expreſſed juice, given 
to the quantity of eighty drops 
every hour or two, and occaſion- 
ally increaſed, has occaſioned a 
moſt plentiful evacuation, after ja- 
lap, gamboge, &c. had proved in- 
effectual, (See the Edinburgh eſ- 
ſays, vol. 5. art. 8. abridg. vol. i. 
page 202.) By drying, it loſes great 
part of its acrimony and purgative 
virtue. The pulwis ari of our diſ- 
penſatory, contains about one fifth 

of the dry root; the Edinburgh 
uſes in its place the acorus verus or 
calamus aromatecus. . 


 GLYCYRRHIZA;[L.E.} gly- 
cyrrbixa filiguoſa wel Germanica 
B. Liquorice ; the root. This 1s 
produced plentifully in all the coun- 
tries of Europe : that which is the 
growth of our own is preferable to 
ſuch as comes from abroad ; this 
laft being generally mouldy, which 
this root 1s very apt to become un- 
leſs kept in a dry place. The pow- 
der of liquorice uſually ſold is often 
mingled with flower, and I fear 
too often with ſubſtances not quite 
ſo wholeſome : the beſt ſort is of a 
browniſh yellow colour (the fine 
pale yellow being generally ſophiſ- 
ticated) and of a very rich ſweet 
taſte much more agreeable than 
that of the freſh root. Liquorice 
is almoſt the only ſweet that quench- 
es thirſt ; whence it was called by 
the Greeks adipſon: Galen takes 
notice, that it was employed in this 
intention in hydropic caſes, to pre- 
vent the neceſſity of drinking. Mr. 
Fuller, in his medicina gymnaſtica, 
recommends this root as a very 
uſeful pectoral, and ſays it excel- 
lently ſoftens acrimonious humours, 
at the ſame time that it proves 
gently detergent: and this account 
is warranted by experience. 
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GRAMEN CANINUM; [B.) 
gramen caninum arvenſe, five gra- 
men Dioſcoridis C. B. Quick-praſs; 
the roots. Graſs roots have a ſweet 
roughiſh taſte. They are princi- 
pally recommended in aperient 
{pring drinks, for what is called 
purifying and ſweetening the blood, 


GRANA PARADISI [E.] car. 
damomum majus ſemine piperato Geof- 
froii. Grains of paradiſe ; a fruit, 
brought from the Eaſt Indies. This 
fruit 1s about the fize of a fig, di- 
vided internally into three cells, in 
each of which are contained. two 
raws of ſmall ſeeds like cardamoms, 
Theſe ſeeds are ſomewhat more 
grateful, and conſiderably more 


C. pungent, than the common carda- 


moms, approaching in this reſpect 
to pepper, with which they agree 
alſo in their pharmaceutical proper- 
ties; their pungency reſiding, not 
in the diſtilled oil as that of carda- 
mom ſeeds does, but in the refin 
extracted by ſpirit of wine. 


GRANATA MALUS; [E.] 
malus punica ſativa C. B. Pome- 
granate tree; the fruit, and its 
rind [ L.] called malicorium. This 
tree is ſometimes met with in our 

ens, but the fruit, for which it 
is chiefly valued, rarely comes to 
ſuch perfection as in the warmer 
climates. This fruit has the gene- 
ral qualities of the other ſweet ſum- 
mer fruits, allaying heat, quench- 
ing thirſt, and gently looſening the 
belly. The rind is a ſtrong aſtrin- 
gent, and as ſuch is occaſionally 
made uſe of. 3 


GRATIOLA ; [E.] gratiola cen- 
taurioides C. B. Hedge hyſſop; 
the leaves. This is a ſmall plant, 
met with, among us, only in gar- 
dens. The leaves have a very bit- 


ter, diſagreeable taſte: an infuſion 


Book 2. 
of a handful of them when freſh, or 
_— when dried, 1 ſaid to — 2 

ate ſtrongly as a cathartic, greatly 
dlordering the conſtitution, Kra- 
mer report Tentam. botanic. p-. 1 8.) 
that he has found the roa of this 
plant a medicine ſimilar in virtue to 
1pe | | 


ipecacoanha. 


 GUAIACUM ; [L. E.] guaia- 
cum Americanum primum fructu ace- 
ris, five legitimum Breyn. proar. 
Guaiacum, a tree growing in the 
warmer parts of the Spaniſh Weſt 
Indies; its wapd, bark, and reſin 
called gum guaiacum. The wood 
is very ponderous, of a cloſe com- 
pact texture; the outer part is of a 
yellow colour, the heart of CP 
| blackiſh green, Or vari with 
black, green, pale and brown co- 
lours: the bark is thin, ſmooth, 
externally of a dark greyiſh hue: 
both have a lightly aromatic, bit- 
teriſh, pungent taſte; the bark is 
moſt acrid and ungrateful. - The 
_ reſin (which exudes from inciſions 
made in the trunk of the tree) is 
brought to us in irregular maſſes, 
uſually friable, of a duſky iſh, 
and ſometimes of a reddiſh caſt, 
with pieces of the wood * 
them: its taſte is more acrid a 
ungent than that of the wood or 
ark. Their general virtues are thoſe 
of a warm, ſtimulating medicine : 
they ſtrengthen the ſtomach and o- 


ther viſcera; and remarkably pro- 


mote the uri and cuticular diſ- 
charge: hence in ſcorbutic, cuta- 
neous, and other diſorders proceed- 
ing from obſtructions of the excre- 
tory glands, and where ſluggiſh ſe- 
rous humours abound, — are 
eminently uſeful: rheumatic and o- 
ther pains have often been relieved 
by them. The reſin is the moſt 

aQive of theſe drugs; and the effi- 
cacy of the others depends upon the 
quantity of this part contained in 
them : the reſin is extraQed from 
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the wood in part 
but much more . by ſpiri- 


_ 
by watery liquors, 


tuous ones; the latter elevate ' no- 
thing in diſtillation ; with the for- 
mer a ponderous eſſential oil ariſes, 
poſſeſſing the odour and flavour of 
the guaiacum; hence the watery 
extract of this wood, kept in the 
ſhops, es not only leſs in quan- 
tity, but conſiderably weaker than 
one made with ſpirit. This laſt 
extract is of the ſame quality with 
the native reſin, and differs frem 
that brought to us only in being 
purer. „ 


GUMMI AMMONIACUM , 
vide AMMONIA CUM. 


GUMMI ARABICUM ;[L.E.] 
gum Arabic ; a concrete gum, ex- 
uding from the Egyptian acacia 


tree. This is brought to us from 


Turkey, in ſmall irregular maſſes 
or ſtrings, of a pale yellowiſh co- 
lour. The true gum arabic is 
rarely to be met with in the ſhops; 
gum ſenega or ſenica, which comes 
— the coaſts of Guinea, being 


uſually ſold for it: this greatly re- 


ſembles the other, and perhaps, as 
Dale copjsckures, exudes from a 
tree of the ſame . kind : it is gene- 
rally in large pieces, rough on the 
outſide; and in theſe circumſtances 
2 conſiſts the only difference 


* 


betwixt the two; although the for- 


mer is held to be the purer and ſiner 
gum, and therefore preferred for 
medicine; and the latter, the ſtrong- 
eſt, moſt ſubſtantial, and cheaes, 
and conſequently more employed 
for mechanic uſes. The virtues of 
this gum are the ſame with thoſe 
of gummy and mucilaginous ſub- _ 
ſtances in general : it is given, from 
a ſcruple to two drams, in hoarſe- 
neſſes, a thin acrimonious ſtate of 
the juices, . and where the natural 
mucus of the inteſtines is abraded. 


K 4  GUMMI 
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GUMMI CERASORUM [E.] 
Cherry- tree gum. There is not 


any medical difference betwixt this 
Some have 


and the preceding. 
ſuppoſed that all the gum brought 
to us from the Eaſt, under the 
name of Arabic, is no other than 
the gum of cherry, plum, and 
other trees common among our- 
ſelves, This opinion is neverthe- 
leſs erroneous ; for theſe trees, as 
Geoffroy obſerves, do not grow in 
the countries from whence gumAra- 
bic is brought; whilſt the acaciæ 
are very common there. 
GUMMI ELEMI, vide ELxmr. 
GUMMI TRAGACANTHE 
[L. E.] The gum of the tragacanth, 
a thorny buſh growing in Crete, 
Aſia, and Greece. This gum is 
of a much ſtronger body than 
either of the foregoing, and does 
not ſo perfectly diſſolve in water. 


- 


A dram will give a pint of water 
the conſiſtence of a ſyrup, which 


a whole ounce of gum Arabic is 
ſcarce ſufficient to do. Hence its 
uſe for forming troches, and the 
like purpoſes, in preference to the 
other gums. , -- 


_  GUTTA GAMBA, vide Gau- 


 BOGIA, 


 _HAMATITES lapis [L. E.] 
Bloodſtone. This is an elegant 
iron ore, extremely hard, of a 
dark reddiſh or yellowiſh colour: it 
is found either along with other 
ores of iron, or in-diſtint mines 
by itſelf. With regard to its me- 
dical virtues, we conceive they do 
not vary from thoſe experienced 
from ruſt, and the common croci 
of iron, notwithſtanding the extra- 
ordinary opinion which many, even 
of the late practitioners, have en- 
tertained of it; as .of. its curing 
alcers of the lungs, which Geof- 
Do ſays the hæmatites dries and 
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- HALICACABDM, vide ALR R- 


KENGI. | 


HEDERA ARBOREA [E.] 
bedera communis major Raii. Ivy; 
the leaves, berries, and reſin called 
um hederz. This is a climbing 
rubby plant, growing common- 
ly from the truncs of trees, or on 
old walls. The leaves have very 
rarely been exhibited internally, 
notwithſtanding they are recom- 
mended (in the Ephem. natur. cu- 
rioſ. vol. ii. obſ. 120.) againſt the 
atrophy of children: their taſte is 
nauſeous, acrid, and bitter. Ex- 
nally they have ſometimes been em- 
ployed for drying and healing icho- 
rous ſores, and likewiſe for keep- 
ing iſſues open. The berries were 
ſuppoſed by the ancients to have a 
purgative and emetic quality : later 
writers have recommended them 
in ſmall doſes, as diaphoretics and 
alexipharmacs ; and Mr Boyle tells 
us, that in the London plague the 
powder of them was given with 
vinegar, with good ſucceſs, as a 
ſudorific: we apprehend that the 
virtue of the compoſition was ra- 
ther owing to the vinegar than to 
the powder. The reſin was rank- 
ed by the ancients (if their Jazpuy 
Ts 4708, Was the ſame with our 
gummi hederæ) among the depilato- 
ries; from this claſs, which it cer- 
tainly had no title to, it has ſince 
been removed to that of congluti- 
naters of wounds, to which it hass 
no very juſt one. 5 


HEDERATERREST RIS L. F.] 
hedera terreftris vulgaris C. B. 
Ground - ivy; the leaves. Ground- 
ivy is a low plant, frequent in 
hedges and ſhady places. It has 
an aromatic, though not very a- 
greeable ſmell ; and a quick, bit- 
teriſh, warm taſte. This herb is 
an uſeful corroborant, aperient, 
and detergent ; and hence ſtands 

A recome 
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recommended againſt laxity, debi- 
lity, and obſtructions of the viſcera: 
ſome have had a great opinion of it 
for cleanſing and healing ulcers of 
the internal parts, even of the lungs ; 
and for purifying the blood. Ir is 
cuſtomary to infuſe the dried leaves 
in malt liquors (under the name of 
gill-ale) which it readily commu- 
. nicates its virtue to, and' likewiſe 
helps to fine them down : ſcarce 
any other herb has this effect more 
remarkably than ground-ivy. 


 HELENIUM, vide EN 


CAM PANA. 


HkLLEBORUS ALBUS LL. E.] 
Belleborus albus fore ſubwiridi C. B. 


plant grows ſpontaneouſly in Swiſ- 
ſerland, and the mountainous parts 
of Germany. The root has a nau- 
ſeous, bitteriſn, acrid taſte, burn- 
ing the mouth and fauces: wound- 
ed when freſh, it emits an extreme 
ly acrimonious juice, which mix- 


ed with the blood, even by a 


ſlight wound, is ſaid to prove mor- 
tal: the powder of the dry root, 
applied to an iſſue, occaſions vio- 
lent purging: ſnuffed up the noſe, 
it proves a ſtrong, but not always 
a ſafe ſternutatory. This root, 
taken internally, acts with extreme 
violence as an emetic, and has 
been obſerved, even in a ſmall 


doſe, to occaſion convulſions, and 


other terrible diſorders. The an- 
cients ſometimes employed it in 
very obſtinate caſes, but always 
made this their laſt reſort. Modern 


practice ſeems to have almoſt en- 


| tirely rejected its internal uſe, tho” 
I am informed that ſome have lately 
ventured upon fo large a doſe as a 
ſeruple, in maniacal caſes, and 
found good effects from it after 
the ſtronger antimonial prepara 
tons had been given in vain, 
HELLEBORUS NIGER[L.E.] 
helliberus ni ger fore roſeo C. B. 
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being leſs black. 


Black hellebore; the roots. This 
grows wild in the mountainous 
parts of Swiſſerland, Auſtria, and 
Stiria: the earlineſs of its flowers, 
which ſometimes appear in the 
latter end of December, has gain- 


ed it a place in our 4 | 
In ſome parts of Germany, a 
ſpecies of black hellebore has been 
made uſe of, which not unfrequent- 
ly produced violent, and ſometimes 
deleterious effects: this the Wir- 
temberg college particularly cau- 
tion againſt, though without men- 
tioning any marks by which it may 
be diſtinguiſhed, or even giving 
the preciſe name of the plant. It 
appears to be the fetid black helle- 
bore of C. B. called in England, 


White hellebore; the root. This where it grows wild, ſetterwort, 


ſettlewort, or baſtard hellebore : 


the roots of this may be diſtinguiſh- 
ed from the officinal ſort by their 
The roots of 
the poiſonous aconites reſemble in 
appearance thoſe of the black helle- 
bore ; and in the Breſlaw collec- 
tions we find ſome inſtances of fa- 
tal effects occaſioned by miſtaking 
the former for the latter: theſe al- 
ſo are happily diſcoverable by their 
colour ; the aconitum being lighter 
coloured than even the paleſt of 
the black hellebores. The faculty . 
of Paris, by allowing the uſe of one 
of the paler hellebores (the green- 
flowered, which grows wild in 


England, and is called by our far- 
riers, peg- root) have in ſome mea- 


ſure deprived the ſhops of the be- 
nefit of this criterion : but our col- 
lege have directed the darkeſt co- 
loured of all the roots of this claſs, 
Since therefore the tw@ noxious 
roots. which the buyer is moſt apt 
to miſtake for this, are diſtinguiſh- 
able from it by their colour, but 
have no other external mark by 


which they may be with certainty 


known; particular regard ought 
to be had to this circumſtance z 
only 
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enly the « 
6 and all the paler roots reject- 
_ The taſte of hellebore is acrid 
and bitter. Its acrimony, as Dr. 
Grew obſerves, is firſt felt on the 


tip of the tongue, and then ſpreads 


Lo 


immediately to the middle, with- 
out being much perceived on the 
intermediate part: on chewing it 
for a few minutes, the tongue 
feems benumbed, and affected with 
a kind of paralytic ſtupor, as when 
burnt by eating any thing too hot: 
the fibres are more acrimonious 
than the head of the root which 
they iſſue from. Black hellebore 
WA 
tic ; and as ſuch has been celebrat- 
ed for the cure of maniacal, and 
other diſorders, proceeding from 
what the ancients called atra bB'ilis: 
but it is now ſeldom made uſe of 
in theſe intentions; practitioners 
having introduced, in its place, 
ſome other ſubſtances, no leſs effi- 
cacious, though perhaps mare ſafe. 


It does not however appear, that 


our black hellebore acts with ſo 


much violence as that of the an- 
cients: whence many have ſuppoſ- 


ed it to be a different plant : and 
indeed the. deſcriptions which the 
ancients have left us of their helle- 
bore, do not agree to any of the 
forts uſually taken notice of by mo- 
dern botaniſts. Another ſpecies 
has been diſcovered in the eaſtern 
countries, which Tournefort di- 
ſtinguiſnes by the name of Bellebo- 
rus niger orientalis, ampliſſimo folio, 
caule prealte, flore purpuraſcente, 


and ſuppoſes to be the true ancient 


hellebore, from its growing in 
Plenty about mount Olympus, and 
in the iſland Anticyra, celebrated 
of old for the production of this 
antimaniacal drug : he relates, that 
A ſeruple of this ſort, given for a 
doſe, occaſioned convulſions. Our 


powerful and vehement cathar- 


hellebore is.at preſent looked upon 
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the deepeſt black being cho- 


principally as an alterative, and in 
this ar is frequently _— 
in ſmall doſes, for attenuating vi. 
cid humqurs, promoting the ute. 
rine and urinary diſcharges, and 
opening inveterate obſtructions of 
the remoter glands : it often proves 
a very powerful emmenagogue in 
Plathoric habits, where Rigel is inef. 
fectual or improper. An extra- 

made from this — with n 
one of the mildeſt, and for the pur- 
r of a cb we moſt effec- 
tual preparation of it ; this operates 
faſlictently, without oceationing 
the irritation which the pure reſin 
is accompanied with. A tincture 
drawn with proof ſpirit, contains 
the whole virtue of the hellebore, 
and ſeems to be one of the beſt pre- 
parations of it when deſigned for 
an alterative: this tincture, and 


the extract, are kept in the ſhops, 
 HELXINE, 


RIA. . 


HEPATICA NOBILIS [E.] 
ranunculus tridentatus vernus, fore 
implici ceruleo Tourn. Noble liver- 
wort ; the leaves. 'This has a place 
in our gardens on account. of the 
beauty and early appearance of its 
flowers. It is a cooling, gently 
reſtringent herb ; and hence recom- 
mended iu a lax ſtate of the fibres 
as a corroborant. | FO 
_ HEPATICA TERRESTRIS, 
vide LicCatn. - | 


HERBA PARIS [E.] ſelanun 
uadrifolium bacciferum C. B. Herb 
Paris, truelove, or one berry ;' the 
leaves and fruit. This is a low 
plant growing wild in ſhady woods. 

t is ſaid, but on no good/grounds, 
to be alexipharmac : Geſper re- 
lates, that its juice has killed poul- 
try; and its ſmell and taſte mani- 
feſtly agree with thoſe of the more 
virulent narcotic herbs. 


vide PARIETA- 


HER- 


ee ER hes FS oo i. 


. Cept that the 
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 YERMODACTYLUS [E.] ber- 
4 4 a root brought 
Turkey. It is of the ſhape of a 
heart Tatted, of a white colour, 


der; of a viſcous ſweetiſh taſte, 
with a light degree of acrimony. 
Hermodactils were of great repute 
among the ancients as à cathartic ; 
but thoſe we now meet with in the 
ſhops have very little purgative vir- 
tue: Neuman declares he never 


found them have any effect at all. 
\ HERNIARIA [F.] pohgonur 


minus five millegrana major glabra 
C. B. Rupture wort ; the leaves. 
This is a low herb, growing wild 


in ſandy and gravelly grounds. It 


is a very mild reſtringent, and may, 


in ſome degree, be ſerviceable in 


diſorders proceeding from a weak 
flaccid ſtate of the viſcera : the.vir- 
tue which it has been moſt cele- 


brated for, it has little title to, that 
of curing hernias. 


anguſtifolius, fructu folia innafcente 
Tourn, Double tongue; the leaves. 
This is met with only in gardens, 
where plants are cultivated. for cu- 
riolity. It has rarely been taken 
notice of by medicinal writers. 

HIPPOSELINUM [EZ.] 4ippo- 
ſelinum Theophrafti, uel Smyrnium 
Dieſceridis C. B. Alexanders; the 
leaves, roots, and ſeeds. This is 


' an umbelliferous 7 differ ing 


that claſs, n 


agrees with yo” (ſmallage] ex- 


what ſtronger. 


HIRUNDINARIA, vide Vix- 
CETOXLICUM, | 0 
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beat P 
compact, yet eaſy to cut or pow- ley 


_ .HYOSCYAMUS NI 


_ I 
HORDEUM [E.] HORDEUM 


from DISTICHUM IL. hordeum A 


tichon, quod ſpica binas ordines Bla- 
Jai . B. Commo” bar- 


HORDEUM GALLICUM fue 
MUNDATUM. French barley ; 
or the common barley freed from 
the ſhell. 8 | 
2 77 Pant pars ATUM #&c- 
tum [L.] Pearl barley ; prepared 
in Germany and Halland, — grind- 


ing the ſhelled barley into little 


round pn which appear of a 


kind of pearly whiteneſs. 
Barley, in its ſeveral ſtates, is 
more cooling, leſs glutinous, and 


leſs nutritious than wheat or oats: 


among the ancients, decoctions of 
it were the principal aliment, and 
medicine, in acute diſcaſes. 


HORMINUM SATIVUM[E.] 
Garden clary ; the leaves and 
ſeeds. Theſe have a warm, bitteriſh 
pupgent taſte; and a ſtrong, not 


| OE 4 very agreeable ſmell: the touch 
HIPPOGLOSSUM [Z.] ruſcus 


diſcovers in the leaves a large quan- 


tity of glutinous or reſinous matter. 


They are principally recommends. 
ed in the fluor albus, and other fe- 
male weakneſſes, in hyſteric diſ- 
orders, and in flatulent colics. 


HYDRARGYRUS, vide Ar- 
GENTUM VIVUM, 


HYOSCYAMUS. ALRBUS CE.) 


3 ne, albus mgjor wel tertins 


Dioſcaridis, et quarius Plinii C. B. 
White henbape ; the ſeeds : this is 
met with only in batanic 8 
ER (Z] 
hyo/cyamus vulgaris vel niger C. . 
The common wild, or black hen- 
bane ; the leaves. FEES, 
Theſe plants ſtand recommended 
for ſundry external purpoſes, and 
by ſome likewiſe internally againſ& 
yſenteries and hamorrhagies : bur 


* 
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| there are ſo many examples of 
their pernicious effects, that com- 
mon practice has very deſervedly re- 
jected them They are ſtrong and 
virulent narcotics, greatly diſorder 
the ſenſes, occaſioning deliria and 


madneſs, either deadly, or of long 


duration. Haller tells us of one 
who eat of all the poiſons of the 
phyſic garden, the napelli, apocyna, 
bella donna, without injury, but 
was maſtered by this; that after its 
common effects as a narcotic had 
abated, a paralyſis of one of the 
legs remained; and that Boerhaave 
had his ſenſes diſordered by only 
making a plaſter from this plant. 
There are other examples alſo, tho? 
from leſs unexceptionable authori- 
ties, of henbane proving narcotic, 
though none of it was received in- 
to the body. i 


HYPERICUM [L. E.] Zyperi- 
cum vulgare C. B. St. John's 
wort; the leaves, flowers, and 
ſeeds. This grows wild in woods 
and uncultivated places throughout 
England. Its taſte is rough and 
bitteriſh ; the ſmell diſagreeable. 
Hypericum has long been cele- 
brated as a corroborant, diuretic, 
and vulnerary ; but more particu- 
larly in hyſterical and maniacal diſ- 
orders: it has been reckoned of 
ſuch efficacy in theſe laſt, as to have 
thence received the name of Fuga 
dzmonum. It is obſervable, that the 
flowery tops tinge expreſſed oils of 
a red colour (which very few ve- 
getable ſubſtances will do) and 
communicate a blood red to rec- 

tified ſpirit. The oil tinged by 
them is kept in the ſhops. 


- HYPOCISTIS [Z. E.] hypoci/ 
tis fub ciſto C. B. A fleſhy pro- 
duction, growing in the warmer 


climates from the roots of diffe- 


rent kinds of ciſti; its inſpiſſated 
Juice. This juice is an aſtringent, 


ſimilar to acacia, but ſomewhat 
ftronger. At preſent it is ſcarce 
otherwiſe made uſe of, than as an 
ingredient in ſome of the old com- 
poſitions, © | N 


HYSSOPUS [L. E.] hy/opus of 
ficinarum, cerulea five ſpicata C. B. 
Hyſſop; the leaves. Theſe have 
an aromatic ſmell, and a warm 
pungent taſte. Beſides the general 
virtues of aromatics, they are par. 
ticularly recommended in humoral 
aſthmas, coughs, and other diſ- 
orders of the breaſt and lungs; 
and ſaid to notably promote expec- 
toration. | 


JACOBAA [E.] jacobæa vul. 
garis laciniata C. B. Ragwort, or 
ſeggrum; the leaves. This ragged- 
leaved plant grows wild by road 
ſides, and uncultivated places. Its 
taſte is roughiſh, bitter, pungent, 
and extremely unpleaſant : it ſtands 
ſtrongly recommended by Simon 
Paulli againſt dyſenteries; but its 
forbidding taſte has prevented its 
coming into practice. 


JALAPIUM; [L. E.] Jalap; 
the root of an American convol- 
vulus, brought to us in thin tranſ- 
verſe ſlices, from Xalapa, a pro- 
vince of New Spain. Such pieces 
ſhould be choſen as are moſt com- 
pact, hard, weighty, dark colour- 
ed, and abound moſt with black 
circular ſtriæ. Slices of bryony 
root are ſaid to be ſometimes mixed 
with thoſe of jalap : theſe may be 
eaſily diſtinguiſhed by their whiter 


colour, and leſs compact texture. 


This root has no ſmell, and very 
little taſte upon the tongue; but 
when ſwallowed, affects the throat 
with a ſenſe of heat, and occaſions 
a plentiful diſcharge of ſaliva. 
Jalap in ſubſtance, taken in 2 
doſe of about half a dram (leſs or 
more, according to the circum- 


ſtances 
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ſtances of the patient) in plethoric, 
or cold phlegmatic habits, proves 
an effectual, and in general a ſafe 
purgative, performing its office 
mildly, ſeldom occaſioning nauſea 
or gripes, which too frequently ac - 
company the other ſtrong cathar- 
tics. In hypochondriacal diſorders, 
and hot bilious temperaments, it 
gripes violently, if the jalap was 
good; but rarely takes due effect 
as a purge. An extract made by 
water purges almoſt univerſally, 
but weakly ; and at the ſame time, 
has a conſiderable effe& by urine : 
the root remaining after this pro- 
ceſs, gripes violently. The pure 
reſin prepared by ſpirit of wine, 
occaſions moſt violent gripings, 
and other terrible ſymptoms, but 
ſcarce proves at all cathartic : tritu- 
rated with ſugar, or with almonds 
into the form of an emulſion, or 
diſſolved in ſpirit, and mixed with 
ſyrups, it purges plentifully in a 
{mall doſe, without occaſioning 
much diſorder : the part of the ja- 
lap remaining after the ſeparation 


of the reſin, yields to water an ex- 


tract, which has no effect as a ca- 
thartic, but operates powerfully by 
urine. > 4 
Frederic Hoffman particularly 
cautions againſt exhibiting this me- 
dicine to children, and aſſures us, 
that it will deſtroy appetite, weaken 
the body, and perhaps occaſion 
even death. In this point, this 
celebrated practitioner: was 
bably deceived : children, whoſe 
veſſels are-lax, and the food ſoft 


and lubricating, bear theſe kinds 


of medicines, as Geoffroy obſerves, 
better than adults. 


* JAPONICA TERRA CL. E.! 
Japan earth, improperly ſo called, 
as being neither an earth, or the 


produce of Japan; but an inſpiſſat- 
ed vegetable juice, prepared in the 
Eaſt Indies from the fruit, as is 


pro- 


| 


gatius fore albo C. B. 
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ſuppoſed, of the areca palm tree. 
It is dry and pulverable, outwardly 
of a reddiſh colour, inwardly of a 


ſhining dark brown, almoſt black. 
with ſome caſt of red. When pure, 
it diſſolves totally in water, and al- 
moſt totally in rectified ſpirit : as 
we uſually meet with it, a conſi- 
derable quantity of ſandy matter is 
left by both theſe menſtrua. This 
medicine is a mild aſtringent, and 
frequently employed as ſuch in al- 
vine fluxes, uterine profluvia, in 
laxity and debility of the viſcera in 
general, and in coughs proceeding 
trom thin acrid defluxions. Its 
taſte 1s more agreeable than that of 
moſt other ſubſtances of this claſs ; - 
chewed for ſome time, it leaves a 
kind of ſweetiſhneſs in the mouth. 
The troches and tincture kept in 
the ſhops, are very elegant prepa- 
rations of it. 


 JASMINUM{E.] ;a/minum wul- 
| Jaſmine z, 
the flowers. This is a ſmall tree, 
commonly planted in our gardens. 
The flowers have a ftrong ſmell, 
which is liked by moſt people, 
though to ſome diſagreeable : ex- 
prefied. oils extract their fragrance 
by infuſion; and water elevates 
ſomewhat of it in diſtillation, but 
no eſſential oil has hitherto been, 
obtained from them ; the diſtilled 
water, kept for a little time, loſes 
its odour. As to their medical vir- 
tues, the preſent practice expects 
not any from them, notwithſtand- 
ing they have been recommended. 
for promoting delivery, curing ul- 
cerations of the uterus, &c. 


. IBERIS; [E.] 2 grami- 
neo folio ſiue iberis Journ. Sciatica, 
creſſes; the herb. This is met 
with only in botanic gardens : in 
taſte, ſmell, and medical virtues, 
it agrees with the naſturtium. It 
has BG particularly recommende 

b EY * 


in external applications againſt the 
ſciatica, whence the Engliſh name 
of the plant. | 


ICHTHYOCOLLA [E.] Fiſh- 
glue, or iſing-glas ; a ſolid gluti- 


nous ſubſtance, obtained from a 
large kind of fiſh, caught in the 
ſome other parts of the animal are 
boiled in water, the decoction in- 
ſpiſſated to a proper conſiſtence, 


and then poured out ſo as to form 


thin cakes; theſe are either farther 
exſiecated till perfectly dry, or cut 
whilſt ſoft into ſlices, which are 
afterwards bent, or rolled up into 
fpiral, horſeſhoe, and other 4 
This glue is more employed for 
mechanic purpoſes than in medi- 
cine. It may be given in a thin 
acrimonious ſtate of the juices, af- 
ter the ſame manner as the vege- 
table gums and mucilages ; regard 
being had to their different diſpoſi- 
tion to putreſcence. 


IMPERATORIA [ E.] impera- 
toria major C. B. Maſterwort ; the 
root. This is a native of the Alps 
and Pyrencan mountains, and ſome 

s of Germany, from whence 
we are ſupplied with roots ſuperior 
in aromatic flavour to thoſe raiſed in 
our gardens. 'The ſmell of this root 
is very fragrant ; its taſte, bitteriſh, 
warm, and __ glowing in 
the mouth for a long time after it 
has been chewed. This ſimple, 


though undoubtedly an elegant aro- 


matic, is not regarded in the pre- 
ſent practice. 
to that of angelica, but ſtronger, 


 IPECACOANHA); [L. E.] a 
root brought from the Spaniſh 


Weſt Indies. It is divided into two 


ſorts, Peruvian and Brazilian : but 
the eye diſtinguiſhes three, aſh co- 
loured or grey, brown, and white, 


The aſh coloured, or Peruvian ipe- 


4. 


The ſkin, and 


See Page 57. 


fect at 


Its flavour is ſimilar 
ticulatly the aſh colour, brittleneſs, 
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cacoanha of the ſhops, is a ſmall 
wrinkled root, bent and contorted 
into 4 great variety of figures, 
brought over in ſhort pieces, full 
of wrinkles, and deep circular fiſ- 
ſures, quite down to a ſmall white 
woody fibre that runs in the middle 
of each piece; the cortical part is 
compact, brittle, looks ſmooth and 
reſinous upon breaking: it has 
very little ſmell; the taſte is bit- 
teriſh and ſubacrid, covering the 
tongue, as it were, with a kind of 
mucilage. The brown is ſmall, 
and ſomewhat more wrinkled than 
the foregoing, of a brown or 
blackiſh colour without, and white 
within ; this is brought from Bra- 
zil. The white ſort is woody, 
has no wrinkles, and no perceptible 
bitterneſs in taſte. The firſt ſort 
(the aſh coloured, or grey ipecaco- 
anha) is that uſually preferred for 
medicinal uſe. brown has 
been ſometimes obſerved, even in 
a ſmall doſe, to produce violent 

effects. The white, though taken 
in a large one, has ſcarce any ef- 
: Mr. Geoffroy calls this 
ſort baſtard ipecacoanha, and com- 
plains that it is an impoſition up- 
on the public. To what ſpecies of 
plant the ipecacoanha belongs, has 
not as yet been determined. Geof- 
frey, Neuman, Dale, and Sir 
Hans —_— 3 us, _ the 
roots of a kin apocynum (dogs 
bane) are too Sealer brought 
over inſtead of it: and inſtances 
are given of ill conſequences fol- 
lowing from the uſe of theſe roots: 
if the marks above laid down, par- 


deep wrinkles, and bitteriſh taſte, 
be carefully attended to, all miſ- 
takes of this kind may be prevent- 


ed. 
cacoanha was firſt brought in- 
to Europe about the middle of laſt 
century, and an account of it pub- 
liſhed about the ſame time by ns ] 
bu 
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but it did not come into general 
uſe till about the year 1686, when 
Helvetius, under the patronage of 
Lewis XIV, introduced it into 
ractice. This root is one of the 
mildeſt and ſafeſt emetics we are 
acquainted with; and has this pe- 
culiar advantage, that if it ſnould 
not operate by vomit, it paſſes off 
by the other emunctories. It was 
firſt introduced among us with the 
character of 'an almoſt infallible 
remedy in dyſenteries, and other in- 
veterate fluxes ; as alſo in diſorders 
proceeding from obſtruftions of 
long ſtanding : nor has it loſt much 
of its reputation by time. In dy- 
ſenteries, it almoſt always produces 
happy effects, and often performs 
a cure in a very ſhort ſpace of- 
time, In other fluxes of the belly, 
in beginning dyſenteries, and ſuch 
as are of a malignant kind, or 
where the patient breaths a tainted 
air, it has not been found equally 
ſucceſsful : in theſe caſes it is ne- 
ceſſary to continue the uſe of this 
medicine for ſeveral days, and to 
join with it opiates, diaphoretics, 
and the like. This root, given in 
ſubſtance, is as effeQual, if not 
more ſo than any of the prepara- 
tions of it: the pure reſin acts as 
a ſtrong irritating emetic, but 1s of 
little ſervice in dyſenteries ; whilſt 
an extract prepared with water is 
almoſt of equal ſervice in theſe 
caſes with the foot itſelf, though 
it has little effect as an emetic. 
Geoffroy concludes from hence, 
that the chief virtue of ipecacoanha 
in dyſenteries depends upon its 
gummy ſabſtance, which lining the 
inteſtines with à ſoft mycilage, 
when their own mucus has been 
abraded, Gccaſions their exulcera- 
tions to heal, and defends them 
from the acrimony of the juices: and 
that the reſinous part, in which the 
emetie quality reſides, is required 
where the morbihc matter is lodged 
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in the glands of the ſtomach and 


inteſtines. But if the virtues of 
this root were entirely owing to its 
mucilaginous, or gummy part, pure 
gums, or mucilages, might be em- 
ployed to equal advantage. Wa- 
ter, aſſiſted by a boiling heat, takes 
up from all vegetables a conſider- 
able portion of refinous along with 
he gummy matter: if the ipeca- 
— 


remaining after the action 


of water be digeſted with pure ſpi- 
rit, it will not yield half ſo much 
reſin as at firſt: ſo that the aqueous 
extract differs from the crude root 
only in degree, being proportion- 
ably leſs reſinous, and having lefs 
effect, both as an emetic, and in 
the cure of dyſenteries. The vir- 
tues of ipecacoanha, in this diſ- 
order, depend upon its promoting 
perſpiration, the freedom of which 
is here of the utmoſt importance, 
and an increaſe of which, even in 
healthful perſons, is generally ob- 
ſerved to ſuppreſs the evacuation 
by ſtool. In dyſenteries, the ſkin 
is for the moſt part dry and tenſe, 
and perſpiration obſtructed: the 
common diaphoretics paſs off with- 


out effect through the inteſtinal 


canal: but ipecacoanha, if the pa- 
tient, after a puke or two, be co- 
vered up warm, brings on a plen- 
tiful ſweat. After the removal of 


the dyſentery, it is neceſſary to 


continue the uſe of the medicine 
for ſome time longer, in order to 
prevent a relapſe : for this purpoſe, 
a few grains, divided into ſeveraf 


doſes, ſo as not to occaſion any 
ſenſible evacuation, may be exhi- 


bited every day ; by this means the 
cure is effectually eſtabliſhed. And 


indeed {mall doſes given, even from 


the beginning, have been often 
found to have better effects in the 
cure of this diſeaſe than larger ones. 


Geoffroy informs us, from his own 


experience, that he has obſerved 
ten grains of the powder to act 
45 
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as effectually as a ſcruple or two; 
and therefore confines the doſe be- 
twixt ſix and ten grains. | 


IRIS FLORENTINA (L. E.] 
iris Florentina. alba C. B. Floren- 
tine orris; the root. 

IRIS PURPUREA NOSFRAS 
[E.] iris vulgaris Germanica five 
fytoeftris C. B. 
the root. 

Both theſe are the ſame ſpecies 
of plant: ſeveral varieties of it are 
cultivated in our gardens on ac- 
count of the elegance of their 
flowers. The roots, when recent, 
have a bitter, acrid, nauſeous taſte, 
and taken into the body prove 
ſtrongly cathartic; and hence the 
Juice is recommended in dropſies, 
in the doſe of three or four ſcruples. 
By drying they loſe this quality, 
yet ſtill retain a ſomewhat pungent, 
bitteriſh taſte: their ſmell in this 
ſtate is of the aromatic kind; thoſe 
produced in the warmer climates 
have a very grateful flavour, ap- 
proaching to that of March vio- 
lets: hence the uſe of the Floren- 
tine iris in perfumes, and for fla- 
vouring liquors : the ſhops em- 
ploy it in the white pe&ora/ troches, 
and as an ingredient in the theriaca. 


IVA ARTHRITICA,vide Cha- 
MAPIT IS. 


_JUGLANS [E.] The walnut 
tree; the fruit, and its ſhell. The 
kernel of the fruit is ſimilar in 


quality to almonds: the ſhell is 
aſtringent, and as ſuch is made 


uſe of by the dyers; but neither 
are employed in medicine. 


JUJUBZ E.] Jujubes ; a half. 
dried fruit brought from France. 
Jujubes have a pleaſant ſweet taſte. 
They are recommended in an acri- 
monious ſtate of the juices; in 


coughs from thia ſharp defluxions ; 


Flower. de- luce; 


and in heat of urine: but they are 
at preſent, among us, a ſtranger to 
medicinal practice, and to the ſhops. 


JUNCUS ODORATUS [L.E,] | 


juncus odoratus five aromaticus C 


0 


B. Sweet ruſh, or camels hay, 
This is a dry ſmooth ſtalk, brought 
to us along with the leaves, and 
ſometimes the flowers, from Tur- 


key and Arabia, tied up in bundles 


about a foot long. The ſtalk, in 
ſhave and colour, ſomewhat re- 


ſembles a barley ſtraw: it is full 
of a fungous pith, like thoſe of 


our common ruſhes : the leaves 
are like thoſe of wheat, and ſur- 
round the ſtalk with ſeveral coats, 


as in the reed: the flowers are of 


a carnation colour, ſtriped with a 
lighter purple. The whole plant, 
when in perſetion, has a hot bit- 
teriſh, not unpleaſant, aromatic 
taſte, and a very fragrant ſmell ; 
by long keeping, it loſes greatly 
of its aromatic flavour, Diſtilled 
with water, it yields a conſiderable 
quantity of eſſential oil. It was 
formerly often uſed as an aroma- 
tic, and in obſtructions of the viſ- 
cera, &c. but at preſent is ſcarce 
otherwiſe employed than as an in- 
gredient in mithridate and theriaca. 


JUNIPERUS [L. E.] juniperus 
vulgaris fruticoſa C. B. Juniper; 
the berries, wood, and the reſin 
(improperly called gum) which ex- 
udes from it in the warmer cli- 
mates. This is an ever- green ſhrub, 
growing upon heaths and hilly 
grounds in all the parts of Europe 
the wood and reſin are not at 
preſent made uſe of for medici- 
nal purpoſes: the berries arc 
brought from Holland, where this 
ſhrub is very plentiful. Juniper 
berries have a ſtrong, not dilagree- 
able ſmell ; and a warm, pungent 
ſweet taſte, which if they are long 


chewed, or previouſly well bruiſed, 
Jv 
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5; followed by a bitteriſh one. The 
ungency ſeems to refide in the 
bark; the ſweet in the juice; the 
aromatic flavour in oily veſicles, 
ſpread through the ſubſtance of the 


pulp, and diſtinguiſhable even by 


the eye; and the bitter, in an oil 


lodged in the ſeeds : the freſh ber- 


ries yield, on expreſſion, a rich, 
ſweet, honey-like, aromatic juice; 
if previouſly pounded fo as to break 
the ſeeds, the juice proves tart and 
bitter. Theſe berries are uſeful 


carminatives and ftomachics : for 


theſe purpoſes, a ſpirituous water, 
and eflential oil diſtilled from them, 
are kept in the ſhops. 
remaining after the diftillation of 
the oil, paſſed through a ſtrainer, 


and gently exhaled to the con- 


ſiſtence of a rob, proves likewiſe 
,a medicine of great utility, and in 


many caſes is perhaps preferable to 


the oil, or berry itſelf : Hoffman 
is expreſsly of this opinion, and 
ſtrongly recommends it in debility 
of the ſtomach and inteſtines, and 


ſays it is particularly of ſervice to 


old people Who are ſubject to theſe 
diſorders, or labour under a diffi- 
culty with regard to the urinary ex- 
cretion: this rob is of a dark, 
browniſh-yellow colour, a balſa- 
mic ſweet taſte, with a little of the 
bitter, more or leſs according as 
the ſeeds in the berry have been 
more or leſs bruiſed. | 


_ KALI [E.] kali majus cochleato 
ſemine C. B. Glaſſwort; its leaves, 
and the alkaline ſalt called cineres 
clavellati, or potaſh, which uſed 
formerly to be prepared from this 
plant only, but now from ſundry 
ſorts of woods, and other vegetable 
matters indifferently (ſee the artiele 

'iNEREs RUssstfel.) Several ſorts 
of theſe ſalts, differing- in degree 
of purity and ſtrength, are to be 
met with in the ſhops of the dry- 
lalter ; they are rarely found under 
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this denomination in thoſe of the 


The liquor 
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apothecary or druggiſt. 


KERMES; [I. E.] a round 
grain about the bulk of a pea, 
found (in Spain, Italy, and in the 
ſouthern parts of France) adhering 
to the branches of the z/ex aculeata 
cocciglandifera C. B. Theſe grains 
appear, when freſh, full of ſmall, 
reddiſh ovula, or animalcules, of 
which they are the nidus. On ex- 
preſſion, they yield a red juice, of 
a bitteriſh, ſomewhat rough and 
pungent taſte, and a not unpleaſant 
ſmell: this is brought to us from 
the ſouth of France. 'The grains 
themſelves are cured by ſprinkling 
with vinegar before exſiccation: 
this prevents the excluſion of the 
ova, and kills ſuch of the animals 
as are already hatched ; otherwiſe, 
they change into a winged inſect, 
leaving the grain an empty huſk. | 

Kermes, conſidered as a medi- 
cine, is a grateful, very mild, re- 
ſtringent, and corroborant. In this 
light it was looked upon by the 
Greeks : the Arabians added a cor- 
dial virtue: European writers alſo 
have in general recommended it' 
for exhilarating the ſpirits, © and 
againſt palpitations of the heart; 
but more particularly for promot- 
ing birth, and preventing abortion, 
I have known, ſays Geoffroy, many 
women, who had never reached 
the end of pregnancy, made joyful 
mothers by the uſe of pills com- 
poſed of kermes, germin. over, ex- 
ficcat. and confettig.de hyacintho (a 
compoſition, containing ſome ve- 
getable aſtringents and aromatics, 
together with gold and filver leaf, 
four precious ſtones, and other in- 
gredients of leſs value:) three of 
theſe pills muſt be taken for the 
firſt doſe, and this repeated three 
times, at the interval of twice three 


hours; after which three pills more 


ON 


are to be taken every morning 
the 
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the three laſt days of the moon in 
every month till delivery. Not- 
withſtanding this aſſertion, we con- 
ceive our readers will with us be- 
lieve, that neither the kermes, or 
its auxiliaries, are to be much de- 
pended on. 


LABDANUM ; [I. E.] a reſi- 


nous ſubſtance exuding upon the 


leaves of the cus ladanifera Cre- 
tica fore purpurco Jouru. This re- 
ſin is ſaid to have been formerly 
collected from the beards of goats, 
who brouzed the leaves of the ciſ- 
tus: at preſent, a kind of rake, 
with ſeveral ſtraps or thongs of 
ſkins fixed to it, is drawn lightly 
over the ſhrub, ſo as to take up the 
unctuous juice, which is afterwards 
ſcraped off with knives. It is rare- 
ly met with pure, even in the places 
which produce 1t ; the duſt blown 
upon the plant by the wind, ming- 
lng with the tenacious juice : the 
inhabitants are alſo ſaid to mix 
with it a certain black ſand. In 
the ſhops two ſorts are met with : 
the beſt (which is very rare) is in 


. dark coloured, almoſt black maſles, 


of the conſiſtence of a ſoft plaſter, 
which grows {till ſofter upon being 
handled ; of a very agreeable ſmell, 
and of a light pungent bitteriſh 
taſte: the other ſort is harder, not 
ſo dark coloured, in long rolls 
coiled up: this is of a much weaker 
imell than the firſt, and has a large 
ad mixture of a fine ſand, which 
in the labdanum examined by the 
French academy, made up three 
ſourths of the mais. Rectified ſpi- 
rit of wine almoſt entirely diſſolves 
pure labdanum, leaving only a 
imall portion of gummy matter, 
which has no taſte or ſmell ; and 
Lence this reſin may be thus ex- 
cellently purified for internal pur- 


poſes. It is an uſeful ingredient in 
the ſtomachic and cephalic plaſter 
of the ſhops. - 


LAC [F.] Milk appears to be a 


vegetable juice, with little or no- 
thing of an animal nature. The 
quality and uſes of this ſoft nutri- 
tious liquor are in general well 
known : we ſhall therefore, in this 
place, only give an account of 
ſome experiments, pointing out the 
alterations it undergoes from diffe- 
rent admixtures, and the difference 
in quality of the milk of different 
animals. | | 

New milk mixes uniformly 
with common water, the mineral 
chalybeat waters, wines, and malt 
liquors that are not acid, weak vi- 
nous ſpirits, ſolutions of ſugar, 


ſoaps, and neutral ſalts; but not 


with oils expreſſed or diſtilled, 
Acids both mineral and vegetable 
coagulate it; as alſo do fixt and 
volatile alcalies, and highly rectified 
ſpirit of wine : the curd made by 
acids is reſolved again by alcaline 
liquors ; as that made by alcalies 


likewiſe is by acids. Neutral ſalts, 


nitre in particular, preſerve it from 
coagulating ſpontaneouſly ; and 
likewiſe render it leſs eafily co- 
agulable by acids. | 
The human milk is the ſweeteſt 
of theſe liquors, and that of aſſes 
next to it: this laſt is the moſt di- 
lute of them all: on ſuffering it 
to coagulate ſpontaneouſly, the 
curd ſcarce amounted to two drams 
from twelve ounces, whilſt that of 
cows milk was five times as much : 
the coagulum of aſſes milk, even 


when made by acids, forms only 


into fine light flakes which ſwim in 


the ſerum ; that of goats milk con- 


cretes into more compact maſſes 


which ſink. 


Upon 
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From which water extracted a ſweet 


The ſaline ſubſtance obtained 


from aſſes milk was white, and 
| ſweet as ſugar ; thoſe of the others, 


brown or yellow, and conſiderably 
leſs ſweet ; that of cows milk, the 
leaſt ſweet of all. It appears there- 
fore, that aſſes milk contains more 
ſerum, and much more of a ſaccha- 
rine ſaline matter, than thoſe of 
cows and goats ; and that the two 
latter abound moſt with unctuous 
groſs matter: hence theſe are found 
to be moſt nutritious, whilſt the 


firſt proves moſt effectual as an ape- 


rient and detergent. | 
The inſpiſſated reſiduum of milk, 
digeſted with about as much water 
as was waſted in the evaporation, 
yields an elegant kind of whey, 
more agreeable in taſte, and which 


keeps better, than that made in the 


common manner. This liquor pro- 
motes the natural ſecretions in ge- 
neral, and if its uſe is duly conti- 
nued, does good ſervice in ſcorbu- 
tic, and other diſorders, proceed- 
ing from thick phlegm and obſtruc- 
tions of the viſcera. | 

There are conſiderable differences 
in the milk of the ſame animal, ac- 
cording to its different aliment. 
Dioſcorides relates, that the milk 
of goats, who fed on the ſcammony 
plant and ſpurges, proved cathartic : 
and examples are given in the Acta 
Haffnienſia of bitter milk from the 
animal having eat wormwood. It 
15 a Common obſervation, that ca- 
thartics and ſpirituous liquors given 


to a nurſe affect the child: and 


that the milk of animals feeding on 


on evapo- | 

—— rl uh of dry matter ſaline ſubſtance, amounting, when 
aurices of | exſiccated, to 

| drams dr ams 
Cows milk | 13 1 
Goats milk WE” 11 
Human milk 3 6 
Aﬀes mill! 8 6 


green herbs, is much more dilate 
than when they are fed with dry 
ones. Hoffman carries this point 
ſo far as to direct the aſs (the ani- 
mal, whoſe milk he in all caſes 
prefers) to be dieted according to 
the diſeaſe which its milk is to be 
drank for. 


LACCA [E.] Lac, improperly 
called gum lac; a ſort of wax of a 
red colour, collected in the Eaſt 
Indies, by certain inſects, and de- 
poſited on ſticks faſtened for this 
purpoſe in the earth. It is brought 
over, either adhering to the ſticks, 
or in ſmall tranſparent grains, or 
in ſemitranſparent flat cakes: the 
firſt is called ſtick lac, the ſecond 
ſeed lac, and the third ſhell lac. 
On breaking a piece of ſtick lac, 
it appears compoſed of regular cells 
like the honey- comb, with ſmall 
corpuſcles of a deep red colour 
lodged in them : theſe are the 
young inſects, and to theſe the lac 
owes its tincture, for when freed 
from them its colour is very dilute. 
'The ſhell and ſeed lacs, which do 
not exhibit any inſects or cellular 
appearance upon breaking, are ſup- 
poſed to be artificial preparations, 
of the other: the ſeed ſort is ſaid 
to be the ſtick lac bruiſed and rob- 
ed of its more ſoluble parts; and 
the ſhell to be the ſeed lac, melted 
and formed into cakes, The ſtick 
lac therefore is the genuine ſort, - 
and ought alone to be employed 
for medicinal purpoſes. This con- 


crete is of great eſteem in Ger- 
L 2 many, 
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many, and other countries for 
laxity and ſpongineſs of the gums, 
proceeding from cold, or a ſcor- 
butic habit: for this uſe the lac is 
boiled in water, with the addition 
of a little alum, which promotes 
its folution ; or a tincture made 
from it with rectified ſpirit. This 
tincture is recommended alſo inter- 


nally in the fluor albus, and in 


rheumatic and ſcorbutic diſorders: 
it has a grateful ſmell, and a not 
unpleaſant, bitteriſh, aſtringent taſte. 
'The principal uſe of lac among us 
is in certain mechanic arts as a co- 
louring drug, and for making ſeal- 
ing Wax. "33 


LACTUCA [E.] la&uca ſativa 
C. B. Garden lettuce ; the leaves 
and ſeeds. The ſeveral ſorts of 
garden lettuces are very whole- 
ſome, emollient, cooling ſalad 
herbs, eaſy of digeſtion, and {ome- 
what looſening the belly. Moſt 
writers ſuppoſe that they have a 
narcotic quality; and indeed in 
many caſes they contribute to pro- 
cure reſt; this they effect by abat- 
ing heat, and relaxing the fibres. 
The ſeeds are in the number of 
the four leſſer cold ſeeds. 

There are two wild ſorts of let- 
tuce, not unfrequently met with 
under hedges, &c. 
greatly in quality from the forego- 
ing; as may be judged from their 
ſtrong ſoporiſfic ſmell. One of them 
is called by Moriſon, la Auca fylwe/- 
tris apii odore vehementi ſoporifero et 
<wiro/a. The upper leaves of this 
are jagged about the edges, the 
lower ones not. All the leaves of 
the other wild ſort are very deeply 
Jagged : hence this is by the ſame 
author diſtinguiſhed by the name 
lactuca ſylweſtris laciniata. 


LAMIUM ALBUM CZ. E.] Ja- 
mum album non fœtens, folio oblongo 


C. B. White archangel, or dead 


Theſe differ 


nettle ; the leaves and flowers, 
This grows wild in hedges, and 
flowers in April and May. The 
flowers have been particularly ce- 
lebrated in uterine flyors, and other 
female weakneſſes ; as alſo in diſ- 


orders of the lungs. 


LAPATHUM. Dock ; the roots, 


We have ten or eleven docks 
growing wild in England, the roots 


of moſt of which are brought to 
market promiſcuouſly ; tho' two 
have been generally directed by 


phyſicians in preference to the 
others : theſe are 
OXYLAPATHUM ; [E.] Ja- 
pathum folio acuto plana C. B. The 
dock with long, narrow, ſharp- 
pointed leaves, not curled up about 
the edges. | 
HYDROLAPATHUM ; [E.] 
lapatlum agquaticum folio cubitali 
C. B. The great water dock. 
The roots of theſe plants gently 
looſen the belly, and have ſome- 
times been uſeful ingredients in de- 
coctions for removing a coſtive ha- 
bit. They are alſo celebrated for 
the cure of ſcorbutic and cutane- 
ous diſorders, both exhibited inter- 
nally, and applied externally in 
ointments, cataplaſms, and fomen- 
tations. Mnutingius publiſhed a 
treatiſe on theſe plants in the year 
1681, in which he endeavours to 
prove, that our great water dock 
is the Herba Britannica of the an- 
cients: and indeed the deſcription 
which Dioſcorides gives of the lat- 
ter does not ill agree to the former. 
This author therefore attributes to 
the hydrolapathum all the virtues 
aſcribed of old to the Britannica, 
particularly recommending it in 
the ſcurvy, and all its ſymptoms, 
Where this diſorder is of very long 
ſtanding, ſo as not to yield to the 


Vydrolapathum alone, he directs à 


compoſition, by the uſe of which, 


he ſays, even the vanercal er. 
WI 
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will, in a ſhort time, be effectually 
cured. Six ounces of the roots of 
the water dock, with two of ſaf- 
fron; and of mace, cinnamon, 
gentian root, liquorice root, and 
black pepper, each three ounces, 
(or, where the pepper is improper, 
fix ounces of liquorice) are to be 
reduced into coarſe powder, and 
put into a mixture of two gallons 
of wine, with half a gallon of 
ſtrong vinegar, and the yolks of 
three eggs ; and the whole digeſt- 
ed, with a moderate warmth, for 
three days, in a glazed veſlel, cloſe 
ſtopt: from three to ſix ounces of 
this liquor are to be taken every 
morning on an empty ſtomach, for 
fourteen or twenty days, or longer. 


LAPATHUM UNCTUOSUM, 


vide Bonus HEXRicus. 


_ LAPIS BEZOAR, CALAMI- 
NARIS, HAMATITES, LA- 
ZULI; vide BEZZOAR, CalamMis 
NA RIS, &C. 


LAPPA MAJOR, vide Ba x- 


LAVENDULA [L. E.] lawen- 
Aula anguſtifolia C. B. Common, 
or narrow - teaved lavender, or 
ipike ; the flowers. 


LAVENDULA [E.] lavendula 


[atifilia C. B. Greater, or broad 
leaved lavender; the leaves and 
lowers. Theſe plants have a fra- 
grant ſmell, to moſt people agree- 
able; and a warm, pungent, bit- 
teriſh taſte : the broad leaved ſort 
is the ' ſtrongeſt in both reſpects, 
and yields in diſtillation thrice as 
much eſſential oil as the other; 
its oil is alſo hotter, and ſpecifically 
heavier: hence, in the ſouthern 
parts of France, where both kinds 


grow wild, this only is made uſe 


of for tne diſtillation of what is 
called oil of ſpike, The narrow- 
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leaved is the ſort commonly met 
with in our gardens, and therefore 


alone directed by the college.» 
Lavender is a warm ſtimulating 
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aromatic. It is principally recom- 
mended in vertigo's, palſies, tre- 
mors, ſuppreſſion of the menſtrual 
evacuations ;' and in general in all 
diſorders of the head, nerves, and 
uterus, proceeding from a weak- 


neſs of the ſolids, and lentor or 


ſluggiſhneſs of the juices. It is 
ſometimes alſo uſed externally in 
fomentations for paralytic limbs. 
The diſtilled oil is particularly ce- 
lebrated for deſtroying the pediculi 
inguinales, and other cutaneous in- 
ſects: if ſoft ſpongy paper, dipt 
in this oil, either alone, or mixed 
with that of almonds, be applied 
at night to the parts infeſted by in- 
ſects, they will certainly, ſays 
Geoffroy, be all found dead in 


the morning. 


LAUREOLA [E.] lauresla ſim- 
per virens, flore viridi, quibuſdam 
laureola mas C. B. Spurge-laurel; 
the leaves and berries. This is a 
ſmall ſhrub, growing wild in ſome 
of our woods. The leaves, ber- 
ries, and bark, both of the ſtalks 
and roots, have an extremely acrid, 
hot taſte, which laſts for a long 
time, burning and inflaming the 
mouth and fauces. Taken inter- 
nally, they operate with grcat vio- 
lence by ftool, and ſometimés by 
vomit ; ſo as ſcarce to be exinibi- 
ted with any tolerable degree of 
ſafety, unleis their virulence be 
previouſly abated by boiling. 


LAURUS [L. E.] laurus vul- 
garis CB. The bay tree; its 
leaves and berries. Theſe are ge- 
nerally brought from the Streights, 
though the tree bears the colds of 
our own climate. They have a 
moderately ſtrong aromatic ſmell, 
and a warm, bitteriſn, pungent 

E. taſte: 
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taſte : the berries are ſtronger in 
both reſpects than the leaves, and 
afford in diſtillation a larger quan- 
tity of aromatic eſſential oil : they 
yield alfo an almoſt inſi pid oil to 
the preſs, in conſequence of which 
they prove unctuous in the mouth. 
Theſe fimples are warm carmina- 


tive medicines, and ſometimes ex- 


hibited in this intention againſt fla- 
tulent colics ; and likewiſe in hy- 
ſterical diſorders. Their principal 
uſe in the preſent practice is in 
glyſters, and ſome external appli- 
cations. The leaves enter our com- 
mon fomentation : and the berries, 
the plafter and cataplaſm of cum- 
min; they alſo give name to an 
electary, which is little otherwiſe 
uſed than in glyſters. 
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the ſmaller tough ſprigs, are both 


in taſte and ſmell the ſtrongeſt, This 


wood is accounted a mild balſamic 
reſtringent : a decoction of it is in 
the German ephemerides, dignified 
with the title of vegetable aurum 
potabile, and ſtrongly recommend- 
ed in catarrhs, nauſez, and weak- 
neſs of the ſtomach ; for ſtrengthen- 
ing the tone of the viſcera in ge- 
neral, and promoting the urinary 
ſecretion. | 
This is the tree, which, in the 
iſtand Chio, affords the reſin, call - 
ed maſtich. See the article Mas- 
TICHE, ; 


LEPIDIUM E.] lepidium lati- 
folium C. B. Common broad dit- 


tander, pepperwort, or poor man's 


pepper; the leaves. This plant is 


LAZ ULI lapis; [E.] a compact 
ponderous foſſil, of an opake blue 
colour, met with in the eaſtern 


countries, and in ſome parts of 


Germany. It owes its colour to 
copper, and hence, like the com- 
mon preparations of that metal, 
proves emetic; with this diſadvan- 
tage, that the quantity of copper it 
contains is uncertain. | 


LENS VULGARIS [E.] lens 


 eulearis ſemine ſubrufo C. B. Len- 


tile; the ſeed. This is a ſtrong, 
flatulent food, very hard of digeſ- 
tion: it is never, at leaſt with us, 
uſed for any medicinal purpoſe. 


LENTISCUS [E.] /entiſcus we- 


rus ex inſula Chio, cortice et foliis 


fuſcis Commelin. The lentiſc, or 
maſtich tree; the wood. This tree 
or ſhrub is a native of the warm 
climates, but bears the common 
winters of our own. The wood is 


. brought to us in thick knotty 


ieces, covered with an aſh co- 
oured bark, and white within, of 
a rough, ſomewhat pungent taſte, 
and an agreeable; tho' faint ſmell ; 


ſometimes found wild by the fides 
of rivers, and in other moiſt places. 
The leaves have an aromatic, pung- 
ent biting taſte, ſomewhat approach- 
ing to that of pepper, but going off 
ſooner than that of moſt other ſub- 
ſtances of this claſs. They are 
very rarely employed in. medicine, 
though ſtrongly recommended az 
antiſcorbutics, and for promoting 
the urinary and cuticular ſecretions; 
virtues, which they have undoubt- 
edly a good title to. 


LEUCOIUM LUTEUM, vide 


engt. 


LEVISTICUM ; [E.] angelica 
montana perennis, paludapii folio 
Journ. Lovage ; the root and ſeed. 
This is a large umbelliferous plant, 
cultivated with us in gardens. The 
root nearly agrees in quality with 
that of angelica : the principal dif- 
ference 1s, that the lovage root 
has a ſtronger ſmell, and a ſome- 
what leſs pungent taſte,accompanied 
with a more durable ſweetneſs: 
the ſeeds are rather warmer, and 


more agrecable than the root. Theſe 
| ? ſimples, 


5 1 F F 2? 


what bitteriſh taſte. 
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ſimples, though certainly capable 
of being applied to uſeful purpoſes, 
are not at preſent regarded. The 


root, wounded early in the ſpring, 


bleeds an unctuous odorous juice, 
which ſlowly exſiccated, proves an 
elegant aromatic gummy reſin. 


_ LICHEN; [Z.] lichen petræus 
cauliculo pileolum ſuſtinente C. B. 
Liverwort; the herb. This grows 
wild in moiſt ſnady places, and by 
the ſides of rivers. It has a faint, 
not diſagreeable ſmell; and an 
herbaceous, roughiſh, and ſome- 
Great virtues 
have been attributed to this ſimple, 
in obſtructions of the liver, jaun- 


dice, &c. which practitioners do 


not now expect from it. 

LICHEN CINEREUS TER- 
RESTRIS ; [L. E.] lichen terreſtris 
cinereus Raii. Aſh coloured ground 
liverwort. This conſiſts of pretty 


thick digitated leaves, flat above, 


of a reticular texture underneath, 
and faſtened to the earth by ſmall 
fibres : the leaves when. in perfec- 
tion are of an aſh colour ; by age 
they become darker coloured or 
reddiſh, It is met with on com- 
mons and open heaths, where it 
quickly ſpreads on the ground. Dr. 
Mead informs us, that this plant 
grows in all countries, and has 
been brought over from America 
along with the Peruvian bark: that 
it is found at all times, but ought 
to be gathered from autumn to 
winter, as being then in its freſheſt 
vigour. | 

This ſimple is faid to be a warm 
diuretic ; to the taſte it is not a 
little nauſeous. It is chiefly cele- 
brated for its virtue in the cure of 
the diſorders, occaſioned by the 
bite of a mad dog. An account 
of the remarkable effects in theſe 
caſes of a powder compoſed of the 
dried leaves and pepper, was com- 


municated to the Royal Society by 
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Mr. Dampier, and publiſhed in the 
Philoſophical tranſactions, No. 237. 
This powder was afterwards inſert- 
ed (in the year 1721) into the 
London Pharmacopœia, under the 
title of pulvis antilyſſus, at the de- 
fire of an eminent phyſician, who 
had great experience of its good 
Some years after, the 
ſame gentleman publiſhed and diſ- 
perſed a paper containing the me- 
thod of cure, which he had in a 
great number of inſtances conſtant- 
ly found ſucceſsful. In this paper, 
the directions were to the follow- 
ing effect: Let the patient be 
* blooded nine or ten ounces ; and 


& afterwards take a dram and a 


5 half of the powder every morn- 
* ing faſting, for four mornings 
* ſecceſflively, in half a pint of 
* cows milk warm. After theſe 
* four doſes are taken, the pa- 
* tient muſt go into the cold bath, 
* or a cold ſpring or river, every 
% morning faſting for a month; 
* he mult be dipt all over, but 
« not ſtay in (with his head above 
« water) longer than half a mi- 
„ nute, if the water be very cold: 
* after this, he muſt go in three 
„ times a week for a fortnight 
* longer. In the. year 17455 
the world was favoured with a 
new edition of the mechanical ac- 
count of poiſons, in which we find 
the ſame method of cure again re- 
commended, as having, in a courſe 
of thirty years experience, never - 
failed of ſucceſs, where it had been 
followed before the hydrophobia 
begun. It is greatly, to be wiſh- 
ed, that the efficacy of this medi- 
cine in preventing theſe terrible 
diſorders, was abtolutely certain, 
and proved by inconteſtible facts. 
Inſtances have been produced of, 
its proving unſuccefsful ; and the 
many examples of the fatality of 
the diſeaſe which continually oC- 
cur, ſeem arguments either of the 

L 4 ine fficacy 


ineſſicacy of the medicine, or a 
ſtrange negligence in applying it. 
We ſhall only farther obſerve, that 
Boerhaave, who is in general ſuffi- 
ciently liberal in the commendation 
of remedies, ranks this among 
thoſe inſignificant trifles, which 
whoever depends upon will find 
' himſelf deceived. 


LIGNUM ALOES, vide A- 


 CALLOCHUM, 


LIGNUM RHODIUM [L.E.] 


et ASPALATHUS [E.] Roſe- 
wood, a wood or root, brought 
from the Canary Iſlands: and aſ- 
palathus, a ſimple of conſiderable 
eſteem among the ancients, but 
which has not come to the know- 
ledge of later times. 

The writers on botany, and the 
materia medica, are much divided 
about the lignum rhodium, not 
'only with regard to the plant 
which afforts it, but likewiſe in 
their accounts of the drug itſelf, 
and have deſcribed, under this 
name, ſimples manifeſtly different. 
This confuſion ſeems to have 
ariſen from an opinion, that the 
rhodium and aſpalathus are the 
ſame ; whence different woods 
brought into Europe for the un- 
known aſpalathus, were ſold again 
by the name of rhodium. 

As to aſpalathus, the ancients 
themſelves diſagree ; Dioſcorides 
requiring by this appellation the 
wood of a certain ſhrub freed 
from the bark, and Galen the 
bark of a root. At preſent, we 
have nothing under this name in 
the ſhops. What was heretofore 
ſold among us as aſpalathus, were 
Pieces of a pale coloured wood 
brought from the Eaſt Indies, and 
more commonly called calambac. 

The lignum rhodium of the 
ſhops is uſually in long crooked 
pieces, full of knots, which when 
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cut, appear of a yellow colour like 
box, with a reddiſh caſt: the largeſt, 
ſmootheſt, moſt compact, and deepeſt 
coloured pieces ſhould be choſen; 
and the ſmall, thin, or pale ones, 
rejected. The taſte of this wood 
1s lightly bitteriſh, and ſomewhat 
pungent ; its ſmell very fragrant, 
reſembling that of roſes: lon 
kept, it ſeems to loſe its ſmell ; 
but on cutting, or rubbing one 
piece againſt another, it ſmells as 
well as at firſt. Diſtilled with wa- 
ter, it yields an odoriferous eſſen- 
tial oil, in very ſmall quantity, 
Rhodium is at preſent in eſteem 
only upon account of its oil, which 
is employed as an high and agree- 
able perfume, in ſcenting poma- 
tums, and the like. But if we may 
reaſon from analogy, this odorite- 
rous ſimple might be advantage- 
ouſly applied to nobler purpoſes: 
a tincture of it in reCtified ſpirit of 
wine, which contains in a ſmall 
volume the virtue of a conſider- 
able deal of the wood, bids fair 
to prove a ſerviceable cordial, not 
inferior perhaps to any thing of 
this kind. 2 


LIGNUM TINCTILE CAM- 
PECHENSE ; [L. E.] lignum Bra- 
filia fimile, caruleo. tingens J 
Campeachy or logwood ; a wood 


brought from Campeachy in the 


bay of Honduras. This is uſually 
met with in large logs, very com- 
pact and hard, of a red colour, and 
an aſtringent ſweet taſte, It has 
been for a long time uſed by the 
dyers ; but not till very lately as 42 
medicine: a decoction of it, an 
the extract, are in uſe in our hoſpi- 
tals, and ſaid to have proved ve! 
{erviceable in diarrhceas, 


LILIUM ALBUM; [E.] /lium 
album fiore erecto & vulgare C8; 
White lily ; the roots. and flowers. 
This is cultivated in gardens, gr 
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for the beauty of its flowers than 
medicinal uſe. KD 174 
LILIUM CONVALLIUM; 
IE.] Iilium convallium album C. B. 
Lily of the valley, or May lily; 
the roots and flowers. This grows 
wild in woods and ſhady places, 
flowering in May. | 
The flowers of theſe plants are 
ſaid to be cephalic and nervine. 
They have a pleaſant ſweet ſmell, 
which they impart by infuſion to 
exprefled oils, and give over in 
diſtillation both to water and ſpi- 
rit; but no eſſential oil has been 
hitherto obtained from them. Ett- 
muller ſays, that the diſtilled ſpirit 
is more fragrant than the water. 
The roots of the garden lily abound 
with a ſoft mucilage, and hence 
they have been uſed externally in 


emollient and maturating cata- 


plaſms. Thoſe of the wild lily are 
very bitter: dried, they are ſaid to 
prove a gentle errhine; as alſo are 
the flowers. 


_ LIMONES; [I. E.] Lemons; 
the fruit of the malus /imonia acida 
C. B. Their juice, yellow rind, 
and its eſſential oil called eſſence of 
lemons. The juice of lemons, is 
ſimilar in quality to that of the au- 
rantia mala (oranges) from which 
it differs only in being more acid. 
The yellow peel is an elegant aro- 
matic bitter, and as ſuch is fre- 
quently employed in ſtomachic tinc- 
tures and infuſions: it is conſidera- 
bly hotter than orange peel, and 
yields in diſtillation with water a 
larger quantity of eſſential oil: its 
flavour is nevertheleſs more periſh- 
able, yet does not ariſe ſo readily 
with ſpirit of wine; for a ſpirituous 
extract made from lemon peel poſ- 
ſeſſes the aromatic taſte and ſmell 
of the ſubject in much greater per- 


fection than an extract prepared in 


the ſame manner from the peels of 
oranges, * 
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IINARIA; [F.] linaria onga- 


ris lutea flore majore C. B. To 


flax; the leaves. This grows wild 
upon banks and about the ſides of 


fields. It is ſaid by ſome to be a 


powerful diuretic; whence it is 


named by Tragus Herba urinalis; 
by others, to be a ftrong cathartic, 


inſomuch ti: at Brunfelſius has called 


it by a German name expreſſing 


this quality /cher/5kraut. Experi- 
ence ſcarcely warrants either of 
theſe appellations; nor does com- 


mon practice take any notice of the 


plant. 
LINGUA- CERVINA ; [E.] 


lingua cervina officinarum C. B. 
Harts-tongue ; the leaves. This 
plant conſiſts of a number of long 
narrow leaves, without any ſtalk : 
it grows upon rocks and old walls, 
and remains green all the year. 
The leaves have a roughiſh, ſome- 
what glutinous taſte, like that of 


the maidenhairs, but more diſagree- 


able. They are recommended in 
obſtructions of the viſcera, and for 
ſtrengthening their tone; and have 
ſometimes been made uſe of for 


theſe intentions, either alone, or in 


conjunction with maidenhair, or 
the other plants called capillary. 


LINUM CATHARTICUM ; 


[E.] linum pratenſe Ploſeulis exrguts 
C. B. Purging flax, or mill-moun- 


tain ; the leaves. This is a very 
ſmall plant, not above four or five 
inches high, found wild upon chalky 
hills, and in dry paſture grounds. 
Its virtue is expreſſed in its title: 
an infuſion in water or whey of a 
handful of the freſh leaves, or a 
dram of them in ſubſtance when 
dried, are ſaid to purge without in- 
convenience. yer | 


LINUM VULGARE ; [L. E.] 
liuum ſatiqum C. B. Common flax; 
the ſeed. Linſeed yields to the 

| preſs 
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preſs a conſiderable quantity of oil; 
and boiled in water, a ftrong muci- 
lage: theſe are occaſionally made 


uſe of for the ſame purpoſes as o- 


ther ſubſtances of that claſs; and 
ſometimes the ſeeds themſelves m 
emollient and maturating cata- 
plaſms. They have alſo been em- 
ployed in Aſia, and, in times of 
ſcarcity, in Europe, as food; but 
are not agreeable, or in general 
wholeſome: Tragus relates that 
thoſe who fed on theſe ſeeds, in 
Zealand, had the hypochondres 


much diſtended, and the face and 


other parts ſwelled, in a very ſhort 
time; and that not a few died of 
theſe complaints. 


LEIQUIDAMBRA; [E.] Liqui- 
dambar; a reſinous juice which 
flows from a large tree growing in 
New Spain, Virginia, and other 

ovinces of South America. This 
juice 1s at firſt about the conſiſtence 
of turpentine, but by long keeping 
hardens into a reſin: it is of a yel- 


low colour inclining to red, a warm 


taſte, and a fragrant ſmell not un- 
Ike that of ſtorax heightened with 
a little ambergris. It was formerly 
of great uſe as a perfume, but is at 
preſent a ſtranger to the ſhops. 


LITHARGYRUS ; [L. E.] 
Litharge ; a preparation of lead, 
uſually in form of ſoft flakes, of a 
yellowiſh reddiſh colour. If cal. 
Cined lead be urged with a haſty 
fire, it melts into the-appearance of 
oil, and on cooling concretes into 
litharge. Greateſt part of the li- 
tharge met with in the ſhops, is 
produced in the purification of ſilver 
from-lead, and the refining of gold 
and filver by means of this metal : 
according to the degree of fire and 
other circumſtances, it proves of a 
pale or deep colour; the firſt is 
called litharge of filyer, the other 


litharge of gold. See the article 


Pl uu BU. 3 


LITHOSPERMUDM ; [E.] I.. 
thoſpermum majus eretum C. B. 
Gromwell; the ſeed. This is found 
wild in dry fields and hedges. Its 
ſeeds are roundiſh, hard, of a whit- 
th colour, like little pearls; and 
from theſe circumſtances have been 
ſuppoſed peculiarly ferviceable in 
calculous diſorders. Their taſte is 
merely farinaceous. | 


LOTUS URBANA ; [E.] lotus 
hortenſis odora C. B. Sweet tre- 
foil; the leaves and ſeeds. The 
flowers of this plant are ſtronger in 
ſmell than the other parts: theſe 
have been recommended for dia- 
phoretic, alexipharmac, anodyne 
and other virtues ; but their effects 
have not been found conſiderable 
enough to continue them in prac- 
tice, | 


LUJULA ; [T. E.] oxys alba 
Gerard, Wood ſorrel; the leaves. 


This is a ſmall plant, growing wild 


in woods. In taſte and medical 
qualities, it is ſimilar to the com- 
mon ſorrel (ſee the article aceto/a ) 
but conſiderably more grateful, and 
hence 1s preferred by the college. 
Boiled with milk, it forms an a- 
greeable whey ; and beat with ſu- 
gar, a very elegant conſerve, which 
has been for ſome time kept in the 
ſhops, and is now received in the 
diſpenſatory. 


LUMBRICI ee LIMACES TER- 
RESTRES ; [E.] Earth-worms and 
ſnails. Both theſe are ſuppoſed to 
cool and cleanſe the viſcera. The 
latter, from their abounding with a 
viſcid glutinous juice, are recom- 
mended as a reſtorative in conſump- 
tions: for this purpoſe, they are 
directed to be boiled in milk; and 


thus 
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thus managed, they may poſſibly 
be of ſome ſervice. They give over 
nothing in diſtillation either with 
water or ſpirit; and hence the di- 
ſtilled waters of them, though for- 
merly in great eſteem, are not found 
to have any of the virtues which the 
animals themſelves are ſuppoſed to 


poſſeſs. 


LUPINUS ; [E.] lapinus wulga- 


ris, ſemine & fore albo, ſativus 
J. B. White lupines ; the ſeeds. 


Theſe have a leguminous taſte, ac- 


companied with a diſagreeable bit- 
ter one. They are ſaid to be an- 
thelmintic, both internally taken, 
and applied externally. Caſpar 
Hoffman cautions againſt their in- 
ternal uſe, and tells us (from one 
of the Arabian writers) that they 
have ſometimes occaſioned death. 
Simon Paulli alſo ſays, that he ſaw 
a boy of eight or ten years of age, 
after taking a dram of theſe ſeeds 
in powder, ſeized with exquiſite 
pains of the abdomen, a difficulty 
of reſpiration, and almoſt total loſs 
of voice; and that he was relieved 
from theſe complaints by a glyſter 
of milk and ſugar, which brought 
away a vaſt quantity of worms. 
We would obſerve, with Mr. Geof- 
froy, that either theſe ſymptoms 
were owing to the worms, and not 
to the medicine ; or that theſe ſeeds, 
if they have any noxious quality, 
loſe it, with their bitterneſs, in 
boiling ; ſince they were commonly 
uſed among the Greeks as food, 
and recommended by Galen as ve- 
ry wholeſome, | 


_ LUPULUS ; [E.] conveluulus 
perennis, Heteroclitus, fleribus her- 
baceis, capſulis foliaceis ftrobili in- 
lar Moriſ. Hops; the looſe leafy 
heads which grow on the tops of 
the ſtalks, Theſe are one of the 
moit agreeable of the ſtrong bit- 
ters, though rarely employed for 


Materia Medica. 


R 80 3p. 
any -medicinal purpoſes. - Their 
principal conſumption is in malt li- 
quors, which they render leſs glu- 
tinous, and diſpoſe to paſs off more 
freely by urine. | 


MACIS; [L.E ] Mace; one of 


the coverings of the nutmeg (ſee 


the article nux moſchata.) This 
ſpice, conſidered as the ſubject both 
of medicine and of pharmacy, a- 
grees nearly with the nutmeg. The 
principal difference is, that mace is 
ſomewhat leſs aſtringent, yields to 
the preſs a more fluid oil, and in 
diſtillation a more volatile one : 
what is called in the ſhops expreſſed 
oil of mace, is prepared not from 
this ſpice, but from the nutmeg. 


- MAGISTRANTIA, vide Iu- 


PERATORIA. 


MAJORANA ; [L. E.] majo- 
rana vulgaris C. B. Sweet marjo- 
ram ; the leaves. Marjoram is 
raiſed annually in our gardens for 
culinary, as well as medicinal uſes ; 
the ſeeds are uſually procured from 
the ſouthern parts of France, where 
the plant grows wild. It is a mo- 
derately warm aromatic, yielding 
its virtues both to aqueous and ſpi- 
rituous liquors by infuſion, and to 
water in diſtillation. It is princt- 


pally celebrated in diſorders of the 


head and nerves, and in the hu- 
moural aſthmas and catarrhs of old 
people. The powder of the leaves 
proves an agreeable errhine, and 
hence enters the ſternutatory pow- 

der of the ſhops. | 


MALABATHRUM ; [L. F.] 
folium cinamomi five canellæ Mala- 
varicæ & Fevanenſis C. B. Indian 
leaf. This leaf is of a green co- 
lour, firm texture, very {ſmooth on 
one ſide, leſs ſo on the other on 
which run three remarkable ribs 
through its whole length. Lemery 
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and Pomet affrm, that theſe leaves 
have no perceptible ſmell or taſte; 
Herman and others, that they have 
a very great ſhare of both: thoſe 
met with in our ſhops have little or 
no ſmell till they are well rubbed, 
when they emit an agreeable ſpicy 
odour: on chewing, they are found 
to have a' faint taſte, ſomewhat of 
the clove kind. This drug is of 
no farther uſe in medicine, than as 
an ingredient in the mithridate and 
theriaca ; and is, when in 1ts great- 
eſt perfection, much inferior to the 
mace, which our college direct as 
a ſuccedaneum to it. | 


MALVA; [I. E.] nalva fyl- 
we ſgris fol:o Ainuato C. B. Mallow; 
the leaves, flowers and ſecds. Theſe 
have a ſomewhat mucilaginous 
ſweetiſh taſte. The leaves are 
ranked the firt of the four emol- 
lient herbs: they were formerly of 
ſome eſteem, in food, for looſening 
the belly; at preſent, decoctions of 
them are ſometimes employed in 
dyſenteries, heat and ſharpneſs of 
urine, and in general for obtunding 
acrimonious humours : their prin- 
eipal uſe is in cmollient glyſters, 
cataplaſms, and fomentations. 


MALA; E] frudtus mali ſuti- 
we Nati. Apples. All the ſorts 
of apples have the common quality 
of cooling and abating thirſt : the 
more acid kinds looſen the belly ; 
the auſtere have rather a contrary 
effect. | | 


MALA SYLVESTRIA; [E. 
fructus mali fylveftris acido fructu 
Tourn, Crab apples or wildings. 


Theſe are ſo acid as not to be cat- 


able: their juice, called verjuice, 
has ſometimes ſupplied the place of 
vinegar, and has been made an in- 
gredient in cooling and reſtringent 
gargariſms, At preſent, they are 


dicinal uſe. 7 Rl 


 MANDRAGORA}; [E.] man. © 
dragora fructu rotundo C. B. Man. 
drake ; the leaves, The qualities 
of this plant are very doubtful : it 
has a ſtrong diſagreeable ſmell re- 
ſembling that of the narcotic herbs, 
to which claſs it 1s uſually referred, 
It has rarely been any otherwiſe 
made uſe of in medicine, than as an 
ingredient in one of the old officinal 


unguents. 


MANNA ; [I. E.] the juice of 
certain trees of the aſh kind (grow- 
ing in Italy and Sicily) either natu- 
rally concreted on the plants, or 
exſiccated and purified by art. There 
are ſeveral ſorts of manna in the 
ſnops. The larger pieces, called 
flake manna, are uſually preferred; 
though the ſmaller grains are e- 
qually as good, provided they are 
white, or of a pale yellow colour, 
very light, of a ſweet not unplea- 
ſant taſte, and free from any viſible 
1mpurities. Some people injudici- 
ouily prefer the fat honey, like 
manna to the foregoing: this has 
either been expoſed to a moſt air, 
or damaged by ſea or other water. 
This kind of manna is ſaid to be 
ſometimes counterfeited by a com- 
poſition of ſugar and honey, mixed 
with a little ſcammony : there is 
alſo a factitious manna which is 
white and dry, ſaid to be compoſed 
of ſugar, manna, and ſome purga- 
tive ingredient, boiled to a proper 
conſiftence ; this may be diſtinguiſh- 
ed by its weight, ſolidity, untranſ- 
parent whiteneſs, and by its taſte, 
which is different from that of 
manna. : | 

Manna is a mild, agreeable laxa- 
tive, and may be given with ſafety 
to children and pregnant women : 
neyertheleſs, in ſome particular con- 

IR ſtitutions, 


ſitutions, it acts very unk indly, 
of the viſcera; theſe inconveniences 
may be prevented by the addition 
of any grateful warm aromatic. 
Manna operates ſo weakly as not 
to produce the full effect of a ca- 
thartic, unleſs taken in large doſes, 
and hence it is rarely exhibited in 
this intention by itſelf. It may be 
commodiouſly diſſolved in the pur- 
ging mineral waters, or joined to 
the cathartic falts, ſena, rhubarb, 
or the like. Geoffroy recommends 
acuating it with a few grains of 
emetic tartar ; the mixture is to be 
divided into ſeveral doſes, each con- 
taining one grain of the emetic tar- 
tar: by this management, he ſays, 
| bilious ſerum will be plentifully e- 


vacuated, without any nauſea , 


oripes, or other inconvenience. It 
is remarkable, that the efficacy of 
this drug is greatly promoted, (if 
the account of Valliſnieri is to be 
relied on) by a ſubſtance which is 
itſelf very ſlow of operation, caſia. 


(See the article Cas1a.) 


MARGARITZ ; [L. E.] Pearls; 
ſmall concretions, of a tranſparent 
whiteneſs, found on the infide of 
the ſhell of the concha margaritifera 
or mother-of-pearl fiſh, as alſo of 
certain oyſters, muſſels, and other 
ſhell fiſhes. The pearls moſt e- 
ſteemed are brought from the Eaſt 
and Weſt Indies, and diſtinguiſhed 
by the names of oriental and occi- 
dental: the oriental, which are va- 
lued moſt, have a: more ſhining 
filver hue than the occidental ; 
theſe laſt are ſomewhat milky : a 
ſort inferior to both theſe is ſome- 
times met with in our own ſeas, 
particularly on the coaſts of Scot- 
land The coarſe, rough pearls, 
and the very ſmall ones which are 

unfit for other uſes, are thoſe ge- 
nerally employed in medicine. Tney 

ve been greatly celebrated as cor- 
, 3 , 
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produeing flatulencies and diſtenſion 


dial, alexipharmac, and comforting 
the nerves: but the only virtue that 
can be reaſonably expected from 
them is that of abſorbing acidities 
in the prime viz, in which inten- 
tion they enter three of the offici- 
nal powders. . Their comparative 
ſtrength, with regard to the other 
abſorbents, may be ſeen in page 5. 


MARRUBIUM ; [L. E.] mary 
rubium album vulgare C. B. White 
horehound; the leaves. Theſe have 
a very ſtrong, not diſagreeable 
ſmell, and a roughiſh very bitter 
taſte. Beſides the virtues which 
they poſſeſs in common with other 
{trong bitters, they are ſuppoſed to 
be peculiarly ſerviceable. in ha- 
moural afthmas and coughs, the 
yellow jaundice proceeding from a 
viſcidity of the bile, and other 
chronical diſorders. They are cer- 
tainly a powerful aperient and de- 
obſtruent, promote the fluid ſecre- 
tions in general, and liberally 
taken, looſen the belly. | 


MARUM SYRIACUM ;"L.Z.] 
marum cortuſi F. B. , Chamadrys 
maritima incana fruteſcens faliis lau- 
ceolatis Journ. Syrian herb ma- 
ſich ; the leaves. This is a ſmall _ 
ſhrubby plant, growing {pontane- 
ouſly in Syria, Candy, and other 
warm climates, and cultivated with 
us in gardens, 'The leaves have an 
aromatic bitteriſh taſte ; and, when 
rubbed betwixt the fingers, a quick 
pungent ſmell, which ſoon atte&ts 
the head, and occaſions ſneezing ; 
diſtilled with water, they yield a 
very acrid, penetrating eſſential oil, 
reſembling one obtained by the 
ſame means from ſcuryygraks. Theſe 
qualities ſufficiently point out the 
uſes to which this plant might be 
applied; at preſent, it is little other- 
wiſe employed than in cephalic 
ſnuffs. | | 


MARUM 
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MARUM VULGARE ; [L. E.] 
pſucus five marum maſtichen re- 
4 C. 2 Thymbra rode 
majorane folio Tourn. Herb ma- 
ftich; the leaves. This pungent 
aromatic plant alſo is become al- 
moſt a ſtranger to practice. 


MASTICHE ; [L. E.] Maſtich ; 
a refin exuding from the lentiſc 
tree (ſee /enti/cus ) and brought from 
Chio, in ſmall, yellowiſh, tranſpa- 
rent grains or tears, of an agreea- 
ble ſmell, eſpecially when heated 
or ſet on fire. This reſin is re- 
commended in old coughs, dyſen- 
- teries, hæmoptoes, weakneſs of the 
ftomach, and in general in all de- 
bilities and laxity of the fibres. 
Geoffroy directs an aqueous decoc- 
tion of it to be uſed for theſe pur- 
poſes: but water extracts little or 
nothing from this reſin; rectified 
ſpirit almoſt entirely diſſolves it, 
the ſolution taſtes very warm and 
pungent. c 


MArRICARIA; [L. E.] ma- 
tricaria vulgaris ſeu ſativa C. B. 
Common wild featherfew or fever- 


| few; the leaves and flowers. This 


is a celebrated antihyfteric : Simon 
Paulli relates, that he has experi- 
enced moſt happy effects from it 
in obſtructions of the uterine eva- 
cuations; I have often ſeen, ſays 
he, from the uſe of a decoction of 
matricaria and chamæmel flowers 
with a little mugwort, hyfteric com- 
plaints inftantly relieved, the diſ- 
charge ſucceed plentifully, and the 
patient, from a lethargic ſtate, re- 
turn as it were into life again. 
Matricaria is likewiſe recommended 
in ſundry other diſorders, as a warm 
ftimulating bitter: all that bitters 
and carminatives can do, ſays Geof- 
froy, may be expected from this. 
It is undoubtedly a medicine of 
ſome uſe in theſe caſes, though not 
equal to chamæmel flowers alone, 


with which the matricaria agrees in 
ſenſible qualities except in being 
weaker. ; 


MECHOACANNA ; [Z.] the 
root of an American convolvulus, 
brought chiefly from Mechoacan, 


a province of Mexico, in thin ſlices 


like jalap, but larger, and of a 
whitiſh colour. It was firſt intro. 
duced among us (about the year 
1524) as a purgative univerſally 
ſafe, and capable of evacuating all 
morbific humours from the moſt 
remote parts of the body. Soon 
as jalap became known, mechoacan 
gradually loſt its reputation, which 
it has never ſince been able to re- 
trieve. It is nevertheleſs by ſome 
ſtill deemed an uſeful cathartic : 
it has very little ſmell or taſte, 
and is not apt to offend the ſto- 
mach; its operation is flow, but 
effectual and ſafe; Geoffroy af. 
firms, that there is ſcarce any pur- 
gative accompanied with fewer in- 
conveniences. It ſeems to differ 


from jalap only in being weaker; 


the reſins obtained from both have 
nearly the ſame qualities, but jalap 
yields five or ſix times as much as 
mechoacan; hence it is found ne- 
ceſſary to exhibit the latter in ſix 
times the doſe of the former, to 
produce the ſame effects. 


MEL; [L. E.] Honey is a ve- 


getable juice, obtained from the 
honey- comb, either by ſeparating 
the combs, and laying them flat 
upon a ſieve, through which the 
honey ſpontaneouſly percolates; or 
by including the comb in canvas 
bags, and forcing the honey out by 
a preſs : the firſt ſort is the pureſt ; 
the latter is found to contain a good 
deal of the matter of which the 
comb is formed, and ſundry other 


impurities : there is another ſort 


ſtill inferior to the two foregoing, 


obtained by heating the combs be- 
i fore 
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they are put into the preſs. 
* belt! ſort is thick, of a whitiſh 


colour, an agreeable ſmell, and a 


very pleaſant taſte: both the co- 
jour and flavour differ according 


to the plants which the bees collect 


it from: that of Narbonne in France, 
where roſemary abounds, is ſaid to 
have a very manifeſt flavour of that 
plant, and to be imitable by add- 
ing to other honey an infuſion of 
roſemary flowers. Honey, conſi- 
dered as a medicine, is a very uſe- 
ful detergent and aperient, power- 
fully diſſolving viſcid juices, and 
promoting the expectoration of 
tough phlegm : in ſome particular 
conſtitutions it has an inconveni- 
ence of griping or proving purga- 


tive; this is ſaid to be in ſome 


meaſure prevented, by previouſly 
boiling the honey. 


MELAMPODIUM, vide HT- 


LEBORUS NIGER. 


MELILOTUS ; [E.] triſolium 
odoratum ſeu melilotus vulgaris F. B. 
Melilot; the leaves and flowers. 
This grows wild in hedges and 
among corn; and has likewiſe, for 
medicinal uſes, been cultivated in. 
gardens. The green herb has no 
remarkable ſmell; when dry, a 
pretty ſtrong one: the taſte is 
roughiſh, bitter, and if long chew- 


ed, nauſeous. A decoction of this 


herb has been recommended in in- 


flammations of the abdomen; and 
a decoction of the flowers in the 
fluor albus. But modern practice 
rarely employs it any otherwiſe 


than in emollient and carminative 
glyſters, and in fomentations, ca- 
taplaſms, and the like ; and in theſe 
not often. It formerly gave name 


to one of the officinal plaſters, 


Which received from the melilot a 


green colour, but no particular 


virtue, 
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MELISSA; [L. E.] neliſa hor- 
tenſis C. B. Balm; the leaves. 
This plant, when in perfection, has 
a pleaſant ſmell, ſomewhat of the 
lemon kind ; and a moderately aro- 
matic ſubacrid taſte. The young 
ſhoots have the ſtrongeſt flayour : 
the flowers, the herb itſelf when 
old, or produced in very moiſt rich 
ſoils or rainy ſeaſons, are much 
weaker both in ſmell and taſte, 
Balm is appropriated, by the wri- 
ters on the materia medica, to the 
head, ſtomach, and uterus; and in 
all diſorders of theſe parts is ſup- 
poſed to do extraordinary ſervice. 
So high an opinion have ſome of 
the chemiſts entertained of balm, 
that they have expected to find in 
it a medicine which ſhould prolong 
life beyond the uſual period. The 
preſent practice however holds it in 
no great eſteem, and ranks it (where 
it certainly deſerves to be) among 
the weaker aromatics: in diſtilla- 
tion, it yields an elegant eſſential 
oil, but in exceeding {mall quan- 
tity; the remaining decoction taftes 
xoughiſh. Strong infuſions of the 
herb, drank as tea, and continued 
for ſome time, have done ſervice in 
a weak lax ſtate of the viſcera: 
theſe liquors, lightly acidulated 
with juice of lemons, turn of 2 
fine reddiſh colour, and prove an 
uſeful, and to many a very grate- 
ful drink, in dry parching fevers. 


MELO ; [E.] Melon; the ſeeds.” 
Theſe ſtand among the four greater 
cold ſeeds. They have been ſome- 
times uſed, with the others of that 
claſs, as cooling and emollient ; 
but are at preſent little taken no- 
tice of, 55 


MENTHA CATARIA ; vide 
NEPETA. | 


MENTHA 


* 
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 MENTHA VULGARIS;[L.E.] ferwido piperis Raii fynops. Pepper- 


mentha ang uſtifolia ſpicata C. B. 


Garden or ſpearmint; the leaves. 
The leaves of mint have a warm, 


roughiſh, ſomewhat bitteriſſ taſte; 


and a ſtrong, not unpleaſant, aro- 


matic ſmell. Their virtues are thoſe 
of a warm, ſtomachic and carmi- 
native: in loſs of appetite, nauſeæ, 


continual retchings to vomit, and 


(as Boerhaave expreſſes it) almoſt 


paralytic weakneſſes of the ſtomach, 
there are few ſimples perhaps of 
equal efficacy. In colicky pains, 


the gripes to which children are 


ſubject, lienteries and other kinds 
of. immoderate fluxes, this plant 
frequently does good ſervice. It 
likewiſe proves beneficial in ſundry 
hyſteric caſes, and affords an uſeful 
cordial in languors and other weak- 
neſſes conſequent upon delivery. 
The beſt preparations for theſe 
purpoſes are, a ſtrong infuſion made 
from the dry leaves in water (w hich 
is much ſuperior to one from the 
green herb) or rather a tincture or 
extract prepared with rectified ſpi- 
rit. Theſe poſſeſs the whole vir- 
tues of the mint: the eſſential oil 
and diſtilled water contain only the 
aromatic part; the expreſſed juice 
anly the aſtringency and bitteriſh- 
neſs, together with the mucilagi- 
nous ſubſtance common to all ve- 
getables. 


MENTASTRUM ; [E.] en- 
taſtrum ſpicatum folio longiore candi- 
cante F. B. Horſe mint; the leaves. 
This and ſeveral other ſorts of mint 
are found wild in moiſt meadows, 
marſhes, and on the brinks of ri- 
vers. They are much leſs agree- 
able in ſmell than ſpearmint, and 
have more of a hot unpleaſant bit- 
tame. 


MENTHA PIPERITIS; [L.] 
mentha ſpicis brevioribus 5 habitio- 
ribus, foliis menthe fuſce, ſapore 


qualities. 


mint; the leaves. This ſpecies 
has been lately introduced into 
practice, and 3 for the firſt 
time mi our preſent pharmacopœia: 
very few of the 3 
cal writers make mention of it: it 
grows wild in ſome parts of Eng- 
land, in moiſt watery places, but is 
much leſs common than the other 
ſorts. The leaves have a more pe- 
netrating ſmell than any of the 
other mints, and a much warmer, 
pungent, glowing taſte like pepper, 
ſinking as it were into the tongue. 
The principal uſe of this herb is in 
flatulent colics, languors, and other 
like diſorders: it ſeems to act as 
ſoon as taken, and extend its ef- 
fects through the whole ſyſtem, 
inſtantly communicating a glowing 
warmth. Water extracts the whole 
of the pungency of this herb by 
mfugon, and elevates it in diſtilla- 
tion. | = 


MERCURIALIS ; [Z.] mercu- 
rialis teſticulata five mas, & ſpicata 
froe femina, Diaſcoridis & Plinit 
C. B. Male and female French 
mercury; the leaves. Theſe ſtand 
among the five emollient herbs ; 
and in this intention are ſometimes 
made uſe of in glyſters. A ſyrup 
made from the leaves, given in the 
doſe of two ounces, is ſaid to prove 
a mild and uſeful laxative. | 

There is another ſort of mercu- 
rialis growing in woods and hedges, 
which though recommended by 
ſome botanic writers, as having the 
ſame virtues with the foregoing, 
and as more palatable, has been 
lately found poſſeſſed of noxious 
(See Raii Synopſ. edit. 3. 
page 138. Phil, Tranſ. abr. Lows 
thorp ii. 640.) This may be diſtin- 
guiſhed from the foregoing by its 
being a perennial plant, larger, 
having its leaves rough, and the 
ſtalk not at all branched, The 

| | officinal 


officinal fort is named by Linnzus 
mercurialis caule brachiato, Foliis 
glabris 3 the poiſonous mercurialis 
caule fimpliciſſimo, foliis ſcabris; it 
is commonly called dogs mercury. 


| MERCURIUS, vide Azozv- 


TUM VIVUM. 


 MESPILUS 5 PE. J meſpilus wul- 


garis F. B. The medlar tree; its 


fruit. Medlars are ſcarce ever made 
uſe of for any medicinal purpoſes. 
They have a very auſtere aſtringent 
taſte, inſomuch as not to be eat- 
able until mellowed by keeping. 


MEUM ATHAMANTICUM; 


[L. E.] meum foliis anethi C. B. 


Spignel; the root. Spignel is an 
umbelliferous plant, found wild in 
Italy, and the warmer parts of Eu- 
rope, and ſometimes alſo in Eng- 


land. The roots have a pleaſant 


aromatic ſmell, and a warm, pun- 
gent, bitteriſh taſte : in virtue, they 
are ſimilar to the /v fticum, from 
which this root ſeems to differ only 
in being weaker, and ſomewhat 
more agreeable. It is an uſeful 
aromatic and carminative, though 
at preſent little regarded. 9 


 MEZEREON ; [E.] laureola fo- 
lin deciduo, fore purpureo,. officints 
laureola famina C. B. Mezereon 
or ſpurge- olive; the root, bark and 
berries, Theſe are ſtrong purga- 
tives, ſimilar in quality to the /au- 
rela or ſpurge laurel, of which in 
ts place. 8 ; 


 MILIUM ; [E.] milium ſemine 
luteo C. B. Millet; the ſeed. 
Theſe ſeeds are frequently employ- 
ed in food, but hardly ever as me 
dicines: they are ſufficiently nutri- 
tious, and not difficult of digeſtion. 


MILIUM- SOLIS, vide Lt- 


THOSPERM un. 
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folium vulgare album, & millefolium 
purpureum C. B. Milfoil or yar. 
row; the leaves, This grows plen- 
tifully about the ſides of fields, and 
on dry commons, flowering great 
eſt part of the ſummer. The leaves 
have a rough bitteriſh taſte, and a 
faint aromatic ſmell.” Their virtues 


are thoſe of a very mild aſtringent, 


and as ſuch they ſtand recommend- 
ed in hæmorrhagies both internal 
and external, diarrhœas, debility 
and laxity of the fibres; aud like» 
wiſe in ſpaſmodic hyſterical affec · 
tions. In theſe caſes, ſome of the 
Germans have a very high opinion 
of this herb, particularly Stahl who 
eſteems it a very effectual aſtrin- 
gent, and in his language, one of 


the moſt certain tonics and ſeda- 


tives. Its virtues are extracted in 
greateſt perfection by proof ſpirit: 
water takes up its aſtringency and 
bitterneſs, but little of its aromatic 
flavour; tinctures made in rectified 
ſpirit contain the latter, with little 
of the former. 
The flowers of milfoil are conſi · 
derably ſtronger in aromatic flavout 
than the leaves; in diſtillation, 
they yield a ſmall quantity of ei- 
ſential oil, of an elegant blue co» 
lour. er 
The roots, taken up in the ſpring, 
have an agreeable, warm, pungent 
taſte: Dr. Grew reſembles them 
to contrayerva, and imagines they 
might in ſome meaſure ſupply its 
place; this, however, is greatly 
to be doubted, ſince there is ſuch 
a remarkable difference betwixt the 
two, that whilſt one retains its taſte 
for a length of time after it has been 
brought to us from America, the 
tafte of the other is in great meaſure 
loſt by drying. 79 7 


MILLEPE DE; [L. E.] Wood- 
lice, hoglice, ſlaters. Theſe inſects 
are found in cellars, under ſtones, 
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and in cold moiſt places: in the 


warmer countries they are rarely 


met with. Millepedes have a faint 
diſagreeable ſmell, and a ſomewhat 
pungent, ſweetiſn, nauſeous taſte. 
They have been highly celebrated 


in ſuppreſſions of urine, in all kinds 


of obſtructions ef the bowels, in 
the jaundice, weakneſs of fight, and 
a variety of other diſorders. Whe- 
ther they have any juſt title to-theſe 
virtues, is greatly to be doubted : 
thus much is certain, that their real 
effects come far ſnort of the cha- 
racter uſually given of them. 


MINIUM ; CL. E.] Red lead; 


lead calcined to redneſs. 
article PLuUmMBUM. | 


MORSUS DIABOLI ; CE I xa. 
Bioſa pratenſis noſtras præmorſa ra- 


See the 


arce Moriſon. Devils bit; the leaves 
and roots. Theſe ſtand recom- 


mended as alexipharmacs, but they 
have long given place to medicines 
of greater efficacy. 


rei ee. 


»igra C. B. The mulberry tree; 
its fruit [L. E.] and the bark of the 
roots [E.] This tree is commonly 
cultivated en account of its fruit, 
which is rather eaten for pleaſure 
than uſed as a medicine: it has the 
common qualities of the other ſweet 
fruits, abating heat, quenching thirſt, 
and promoting the groſſer ſecre- 
tions; an agreeable ſyrup made 
from the juice, is kept in the ſhops. 
The bark of the roots has been 
in conſiderable eſteem as a vermi- 
fuge; its taſte is bitter, and ſome- 
what aſtringent. 


MOSCH US; [I. E.] Muſk ; a 
grumous ſubſtance like clotted 
blood, found in a little bag ſituated 
near the umbilical region of a par- 
ticular kind of animal met with in 
China, Tartary, and the Eaſt In- 


dies: the beſt muſ is brought from 
Tonquin, an inferior ſort from A- 
gria and Bengal, and a ſtill worſe 
from Ruſſia. eee 
Fine muſk comes to us in round, 
thin bladders; which are generally 
about the fize of a pigeon's egg, 


covered with ſhort brown hairs, ' 


well filled, and without any ap- 
pearance of haying been opened, 
The muſk itſelf is dry, with a kind 
of unctuofity, of a dark reddiſh 
brown, or ruſty blackiſh colour, 
in ſmall round grains, with very 
few hard black clots, and perfectly 
free from any ſandy or other viſible 
foreign matter, If chewed, and 
rubbed with a knife on paper, it 
looks ſmooth, bright, yellowiſh, 
and free from grittineſs. Laid on 


a red hot iron, i catches flame, 


and burns almoſt entirely away, 
leaving only an exceeding ſmall 
quantity of light greyiſh aſhes : if 
any earthy. fubſtances have- been 
mixed with the muſk, the quan- 
tity of the reſiduum wall readily 
diſeover then. 
Muſk has a bitteriſh ſubacnd 
taſte; a fragrant ſmell, agreeable 
at a diſtance, .but when ſmelt near 
to, ſo ſtrong as to be diſagreeable, 
unleſs weakened by the admixture 
of other ſubſtances. If a ſmall 
quantity be infuſed in ſpirit of 
wine in the cold for a few days, it 
imparts a deep, but not red tinc- 
ture: this, though it diſcovers no 
great ſmell of the muſk, is never- 
theleſs ſtrongly impregnated with 


its virtues ; a fingle drop of it com- 


municates to a whole quart of wine 


a rich muſky flavour. The degree 


of flavour which a tincture drawn 
from a known quantity of mulk, 
communicates to vinous liquors, 1s 
perhaps one of the beſt criteria for 
judging of the goodneſs of this 


commodity. Neuman informs us, 


that ſpirit of wine diſſolves ten parts 


out of thirty of muſk, and that yd 
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ter takes up twelve; that water e- 
33 its fell in diſtillation, whilſt 
pure ſpirit brings over nothing. 
Muſk is a medicine of great eſ- 
teem in the eaſtern countries: a- 
mong us, is-has been for {ome time 
pretty much out of uſe, even as a 
perfume, On a ſuppoſition of its 
occaſioning vapours, &c. in weak 
females, and perſons of a ſedentary 
life. It appears, however, from 
late experience, to be, when pro- 
rly managed, a remedy of good 
{rvice even againſt thoſe diſorders 
which it has been ſuppoſed to pro- 
duce. Dr. Wall has communicated 
(in the philoſophical tranſactions 
no. 474.) an account of ſome extra- 
ordinary effects of muſk in convul- 


five and other diſeaſes, which. have 


too often baffled the force of medi- 
cine. The doctor obſerves, that 
the ſmell of perfumes is often of 
diſſervice, where the ſubſtance ta- 
ken inwardly, and in conſiderable 
2 produces the happieſt ef- 
ects: that two perſons, — 
under a ſubſultus tendinum, ex- 
treme anxiety, and want of ſleep, 
from the bite of a mad dog, by 
taking two doſes of muſk, each of 
which was ſixteen grains, were 
perfectly relieved from their com- 
plaints. He likewiſe obſerves, that 
convulſive hiccups, attended with 
the worſt ſymptoms, were removed 
by a doſe or two, of ten grains: 
and that in ſome caſes, where this 
medicine could not, on account of 
. ſtrong convulſions, be adminittered 
to the patient by the mouth, it 
proved of ſervice when injected as 
a glyſter. He likewiſe adds, that 
under the quantity of fix grains, 


he never found much effect from 


it ; but that given to ten grains and 
upwards, it never fails to produce 
2 mild diaphoreſis, without at all 


eating or giving any uneafineſs ; 
that on the contrary, it eaſes pain, 


raiſes the ſpirits, and that after the 
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ſweat breaks out, the patient uſu- 

ally falls into a refreſhing ſleep ; 
that he never met with any hyite- 
rical perſon, how averſe ſoever to 
perfumes, but could take it, in the 
form of a bolus, without inconye- 
nience. To this paper is annexed 
an account of ſome farther extra- 
ordinary effects of muſk, obſerved 
by another gentleman. Repeated 
experience has ſince confirmed its 
efficacy in theſe diſorders, . I have 
myſelf frequently exhibited it with 
remarkable ſucceſs ; and ſometimes 
increaſed the doſe as far as twenty 
grains every four hours, with two 
or three ſpoonfuls of the muſk ju- 
leps between, There are not per- 
haps many examples of its provin 

ineffectual, unlek where the mull 


(Which too frequently happens) was 


of a bad kind. 


MYROBALANT; [E.] Myros 
balans, dried fruits brought from 
the Eaſt Indies; their outward 
part, freed from the ſtone. There 
are five kinds of myrobalans met 
with in the ſhops ; (1) the yellow, 
myrobalani teretes citrim C. B. 
(2) the chebule, myrobalant maximæ 
oblongæ angulaſæ C. B. (3) The 
Indian or black, myrobalani nigre 
octangulares C. B. (4) The bell: 
ric, myrobalani rotunde bellirice 
C. B. (5) The emblic, myrobalant 
emblice in ſegmentis nucleum habens+ 
tes, anguloſæ F. B. 3 

All the myrobalans have a low 
degree of purgative virtue. They 
have alſo an aſtringent quality, dit- 
coverable by the taſte, from their 
uſe among the Indians for tanning 
leather, and from their ſtriking a. 
black colour with chalybeate ſolu- 
tions: in conſequence of this, they 
are ſuppoſed to ſtrengthen the bow- 
els after their operation as a cathar- 
tic is over. Nevertheleſs their pur- 

ative virtue is ſo inconſiderable, 
that practitioners have for a long 
M 2 | time 
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time laid them entirely aſide in that 
intention. | 


MYRRHA ; [ L. E.] Myrrh; 
a concrete gummy-refinous juice 
brought from the Eaſt Indies, in 
glebes or drops, of various colours 
and magnitudes. The beſt ſort is 
of a brown or reddiſh yellow co- 
lour, ſomewhat tranſparent ; of a 
lightly pungent, bitter taſte, with 
an aromatic flavour though not ſuf- 
ficient to prevent its proving nau- 
ſeous to the palate ; and a ftrong 
not diſagreeable ſmell. The me- 


dical effects of this aromatic bitter 


are, to warm and ſtrengthen the 
viſcera, and diſſolve thick tenacious 
juices: it frequently occaſions a 
mild diaphoreſis, and promotes the 
fluid ſecretions in general. Hence 
it proves ſerviceable, in languid 
caſes, diſeaſes ariſing from a ſimple 
inactivity, thoſe female diſorders 
which proceed from a cold, mu- 


cous, ſluggiſh indiſpoſition of the 


humours, ſuppreſſions of the ute- 
rine diſcharges, cachectic diſorders, 
and where the lungs and thorax are 
oppreſſed by viſcid phlegm. Myrrh 
js likewiſe ſuppoſed in a peculiar 
manner to reſiſt putrefaction in all 
parts of the body ; and in this light 
ſtands recommended in malignant, 
putrid, and peſtilential fevers, and 
in the ſmall-pox, in which laſt it is 
ſaid to accelerate the eruption. 
Rectified ſpirit extracts the fine 
aromatic flavour and bitterneſs of 
this drug, and does not elevate any 
thing of either in evaporation: the 
gummy ſubſtance left by this men- 
ſtruum has a diſagreeable taſte, 
with ſcarce any thing of the pecu- 
ar flavour ot the myrrh; this part 
diſſolves in water, except ſome im- 
Purities which remain. In diſtilla- 
tion with water, a conſiderable 
quantity of a ponderous eſſential 
oil ariſes, reſembling in flavour the 
original drug. byes 
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MYRRHIS ; [E.] myrrhis nag- 
no ſemine, longo, ſulcato, F. B. Sweet 
cicely; the leaves and ſeeds. This 
plant is cultivated in gardens: it 
agrees in quality with the chro. 
lium, of which in its place. | 


MYRTUS ; [E.] myrius commu- 
nis Italica C. B. Myrtle; the ber- 
ries. This is an ever- green ſhrub, 
growing in Italy, and cultivated in 
our botanic gardens. The leaves 
and berries have been ſometimes 
made uſe of as aſtringents, but are 


not at preſent regarded. 


NAPUS DULCIS offcine- 
rum; [ L. E. ] mnapus ſativa 
C. B. Sweet navew, or navew 
gentle; the ſeeds. This is a ſort 
of turnep, ſown in ſome of our 
gardens for culinary uſe : the roots 
are warmer than the common tur- 
nep. The ſeeds have a bitteriſh 


taſte accompanied with a faint aro- 


matic flavour : abundance of vir- 
tues have been aſcribed to them, as 
attenuating, detergent, alexiphar- 
mac, and others; at preſent, they 
are of no farther uſe in medicine, 
than as an ingredient in the the- 
riaca. | | 

NAPUS SYLVESTRIS.; fE.] 
Rape; the ſeeds. This has little 
other external difference from the 
foregoing than being ſmaller : it 
grows wild upon dry banks and 
among corn. The ſeeds of this 
are warmer and more pungent than 
thoſe of the garden ſort: the only 
uſe however they are applied to, 
is the preparation of the oil called 
rape oil, which is obtained by bruiſ- 
ing and prefling the ſeeds : large 
quantities of the plant are cultivated 
for this purpoſe in the iſle of Ely. 


NARDUS CELTICA ; LL. E.] 
nardus Celtica Dioſcoridis C. B. Va- 
feriana Celtica Journ. Celtic nard; 


the root, brought from the Alps, 


&C-> 


c. This root conſiſts of a num- 
ber of fibres, with the lower part 
of the ſtalks adhering; theſe laſt are 
covered with thin yellowiſh ſcales, 
the remains of the withered leaves. 
NARDUS INDICA; [L. E] 
zardus Indica, que ſpica, ſpica nar- 
di, & fpica Indica officinarum C. B. 
Indian nard, or ſpikenard, brought 
from the Eaſt Indies. This is 2 
congeries of ſmall fibres iſſuing 
from one head, and matted cloſe 
together, ſo as to form a bunch a- 
bout the ſize of the finger, with 
ſome ſmall ſtrings at the oppoſite 
end of the head. The matted fi- 
bres, (which are the part choſen 
for medicinal purpoſes) are ſup- 


ipike. of the plant, by others the 
root: they ſeem rather to be the 
remains of the withered ſtalks,” or 
the ribs of the leaves; ſometimes 
entire leaves and pieces of ſtalks 
are found among them ; we like- 
wiſe now and then meet with a 
number of theſe bunches iſſuing 
from one root. * 

Both the nards have a warm, 


pungent, bitteriſn taſte; and a 


ſtrong,” not very agreeable ſmell, 
They are ſtomachic and carmina- 
tive; and ſaid to be alexipharmac, 


diuretic and emmenagogue : their 


only uſe at preſent is as ingredients 
in the mithridate and theriaca. 


NASTURTIUM AQUATI- 
CUM; [L. E.] nafturtium aquati- 
cum ſupinum C. B. Water-creſles ; the 
| leaves, This plant grows wild in 
rvulets,. and the clearer ſtanding 
waters; its. leaves remain green all 
the. year, but are in greateſt per- 
fection in the ſpring. They have 
a quick pungent ſmell (when rub- 
bed betwixt the fingers) and an 
acrid taſte, ſimilar to that of coch- 


learia, but weaker. As to their 


virtues, they are among the milder 
aperient antiſcorbutics: Hoffman 


Book: 2. Materia Medica. 
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alſo are ſaid to be 
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has a mighty. opinion of this- plant, 
and recommends it as of ſingular 
efficacy for accelerating: the eircu- 
lation, ſtrengthening the . viſcera, 
opening obſtructions of the glands, 
promoting the fluid ſecretions, . anc 
purifying the blood and humours ; 
or theſe: purpoſes, the expreſſed 
juice, which contains, the peculiar 
taſte and .pungency of the herb, 
may be taken in doſes of an ounce 
or two, and continued for a gonſi - 
derable time. , oats Anat 
NASTURTIUM HORTEN: 
SE; [E. ] nafturtium vulgare, ſeu 
hortenſe, tenuiter diviſum Moriſon. 
Garden creſſes; the leaves and 
ſeeds. The leaves of garden creſſes 
make an uſeful ſalad, in ſcorbutic 
habits: in taſte and medical vir- 
tues, they are ſimilar to the fore- 
going, but much weaker. The ſeeds . 
nearly of the 
ſame quality. | 711 4 | 


NEPETA; IL. E.] neuiba ca- 
taria vulgaris & major C. B. Nep, 
or catmint; the leaves. Cat mint 
(ſo called from its being often de- 
ſtroyed by that animal) is met with 
in our gardens, and ſometimes grow- 
ing wild in 75 


86 


hedges and on d 

banks. It is a N get 8 
tic plant, of a ſtrong ſmell, not il 
reſembling a mixture of mint and 
pennyroyal; of the virtues of which 
it likewiſe participates. 


NEPHRITICUM LIGNUM; 
[E.] lignum peregrinum, aquam cæ- 
ruleam reddens C. B. An American 
wood, brought to us in large, 
compact, ponderous pieces, with» 
out knots, of a whitiſh or pale yel- 
low colour on the outſide, and 
dark coloured or reddiſh within; 
the bark is uſually rejected. This 
wood imparts to water or rectified 
ſpirit a 


when placed betwixt. the eye. and 
the light, of a golden colour, in 
EE © other 


eep tinfture, appearing; 0 
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other ſituations blue: pieces of ano- 
ther wood are ſometimes mixed 
with it, which give only a yellow 


colour to water. The nephritic 
wood has ſcarce any ſmell, and 


very little taſte. It ſtands recom- 
mended in difficulty of urine, ne- 
phritic complaints, and all diſorders 
of the kidneys and urinary: paſ- 
fages ; and is ſaid to have this pecu- 
lar advantage, that it does not, like 


the warmer diuretics, heat or of- 


fend the parts. Practitioners how- 
ever have not found theſe yirtues 
warranted by experience. | 


- NICOTIANA ; [L. E.] nicoti- 
ana latifolia major C. B. Tobac- 
co; the leaves. This plant was 
firſt brought into Europe, about 
the year 1560, from the iſland To- 
bago in America; and is now cul- 
tivated, for medicinal uſe in our 
gardens: the leaves are about two 
teet long, of a pale green colour 
whilft freſh, * when carefully 
dried of a lively yellowiſn. They 
have a ſtrong, diſagreeable ſmell, 
like that of the narcotic plants; 
and a very acrid burning taſte, 
Taken internally, they prove vi- 


rulently cathartic and emetic, oc- 
caſioning almoſt intolerable cardial- 


gic anxieties. By boiling in water, 
their virulence is abated, and at 
length deftroyed : an extract made 
by long coction is recommended by 
Stahl and other German phyſicians, 
as a ſafe and moſt effectual aperi- 


ent, expectorant, detergent, &c. 


but this medicine, which is ex- 
tremely precarious and uncertain in 
ſtrength, has never come into e- 
ſteem among us. Tobatco is ſome- 
times: uſed externally in unguents, 


for deſtroying cutaneous imnſects, 


cleanſing old ulcers, &c. Beat into 


a maſh with vinegar or brandy, it 


has ſometimes proved ſerviceable 
for removing hard tumours of the 
hypochondres ; an account is given 


in the Edinburgh eſſays of two 
caſes of this kind cured by it. 
Some of the more common uſes of 
the prepared leaves of the plant, 
brought from America, have been 
already ſpoken of in page 32. 

There is another ſort of tobacco 
found wild on dunghills, in ſeveral 
parts of England : this 1s called by 
C. Bauhine aicatiana minor, by Ge- 
rard Hoſcyamus luteus. It ſeems to 
agree in quality with the hyoſcya- 
mus formerly mentioned, though 
(as Dale informs us) often ſubſtitu - 
ted in our markets to the true to- 
bacco; from which it may be di- 
ſtinguiſned by the leaves being 


much ſmaller, and the flowers not 


reddiſh as thoſe of the officinal ſort, 
but of a yellowiſh green colour, 


NIGELLA ; [E.] nigella fore 
mi nore fimplici candido C. B. Fennel 
flower; the ſeeds. This plant is 
ſown annually in ſome of our gar- 
dens; the ſeeds moſt eſteemed are 
brought from Italy. They have 
a ſtrong, not unpleaſant ſmell ; 
and a ſubacrid, ſomewhat unctuous, 
diſagreeable taſte. They ſtand re- 
commended as aperient, diuretic, 
&c. but have long been ſtrangers 
to practice, and are by ſome ſuſ- 
pected to have noxious qualities. 


NITRUM ; [E. E.] Nitre or 
ſaltpetre; a ſalt, extracted, in Per- 
ſia and the Eaſt Indies, from cer- 
tain earths that lie on the ſides of 


Hills ; and artificially produced in 


ſome parts of Europe, from animal 
and vegetable matters rotted toge- 
ther (with the addition of lime and 
aſhes) and expoſed for a length of 
time to the air, without the acceſs 
of which, nitre is never generated: 
the ſalt extracted from the earths, 
&c. by means of water, is purif 

by colature and cryſtallization. Pure 
nitre diſſolves in about ſix times its 


weight of water, and coneretes 2- 


" * 
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gain into colourleſs tranſparent cry- 
ſtals; their figure is that of an hexa- 
gonal priſm, terminated by @ pyra- 
mid of an equal number of ſides. 


It readily melts in the fire; and in 
ontact with: fuel deflagrates, with 


a bright flame and conſiderable 


voile; after the detonation is over, 


2 lar | 
found remaining. The taſte of. 
nitre-is ſharp,” penetrating, and bit- 


teriſh, accompanied with a certain 


ſenſation of cold. Jun dd nenn 

Nitre is a medicine of celebrated 
uſe in many diſorders. Beſides the 
aperient quality of neutral ſalts: in 
general, it has a manifeſtly cooling 
one, by which ie quenchos thirſt, 
and abates febrile heats and cem- 
motions of the blood: it has one 
great advantage above the refrige - 
rating medicines of the acid kind, 
that it does not coagulate the ani- 
mal juices 3. blood, which is coagu- 
lated by all the mineral acids, and 
milk, &c. by acids of every kind, 
are by nitre rendered more dilute, 
and preſerved from coagulation 2 
it nevertheleſs ſomewhat thickens 
the thin, ſerous, acrimonious hu- 
mours, and occaſions an uniform 
mixture of them with ſuch as are 
more thick and viſcid; by this 
means preventing the ill conſe- 
quences which would otherwiſe en- 
ſue from the” former, - though it 
has not, as Juncker*ſuppoſes, any 
property of really obtunding acri- 
mony. This medicine for the moſt 
part promotes urine; ſometimes 
gently looſens the belly; but in 
cold phlegmatic habits, very rarely 
has this effect, though given in 
large doſes : alvine fluxes, pr 
ing from too great acrimony of the 
bile ar inflammation of the inteſ- 
tines, are fuppreſſed by it: in cho- 
leric and febrile diſorders, it gene- 
rally excites ſweat; but in malig- 
nant caſes, where the pulſe is low, 


and the ſtrength loſt, it retards this 
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ſalutary evacuation and the erup. 
tion of the exanthematta. 
Nr. Stahl has written an expreſs 
treatiſe upon the medical virtues of 
nre;” in which he informs us, 
from his/own; experience, that this 
ſalt added ta gargariſms employed 
in inflammations of the fauces in 
acute fevers, thickens the ſalival 
moiſture upon the palate and fauces 
into the canfiftence of a mucus,” 
which keeps them moiſt for a con- 
ſiderable time; whereas if nitre is 
not added, a ſudden dryaeſs of the 
mouth immediataly enſues: chat in 


ſpitting af blood, nitre given from 


half a dram to a dram, at proper 
intervals of time, neuer falled to 
put a ſtop to the hemorrhagy; 
and in other hæmorrhagies likewiſe, 
it was always found to have the 
beſt effects, provide it was ſkil- 
fully doſed: that in nephritie com- 
plaints, the prudent uſe of nitre is 
of more ſervice than? any of the 
numerous medicines uſually recom- 
mended in that diſeaſe. This cele- 
brated author likewiſe affirms; from 
a large number of experiments, that 
nitre gives great relief in ſuppreſſton 
and heat of uvine, whether fimple 
or occaſioned by a venereal taint; 
that it is of great fervice in Acute 
and inflammatory pains of the head, 
eyes, ears, teeth, &. in all eryſi. 
pelatous affections, whether parti- 
cular or univerſal, and likewiſe in 
chronic deliriums; that in diarrhœæ 
happening in petechial fevers, nitre 
mixed with abſorbents and diapho- 
retics, had the beſt effects, always 
putting a ſtop to the flux, or ren- 
dering the evacuation ſalutary; that 


pceed- in diarrhœm happening in the ſmall- 


pax, it had been employed with the 
like ſucęeſs, two doſes or three at 
moſt (conſiſting of two, three or 
four grains each, according to the 
age, &c. of the patient) given at 
the interval of two or three hours, 


putting — top to the flux, after the 


4 bezo- 
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ther hæmorrhagies But their ef. 
fects are ſo inconſiderable, that 
common practice takes no notice of 


bezoardic powders, both with and 
without opium, had been given 
without ſucceſs. The ſame author 
recommends this ſalt likewiſe as a 
medicine of ſingular ſervice in cho- 
leras attended with great anxieties 


and heat of the blood; in the fla- 


tulent ſpaſmodic heart. burns fami- 
liar to hypochondriacal people; 
. and the loſs of appetite, nauſea, 


vomiting, -&c. which gouty perſons. 


are ſometimes ſeized with-upon the 
pains of the feet, &c. ſuddenly re- 
mitting. In ſhort, this .great phy- 
fician looks upon nitre as an almoſt 
univerſal medicine; and aſſures us, 
that no bad conſequences are to be 


feared from the internal uſe of it: 


nevertheleſs he obſerves, that in a 
hthiſis and ulcerous affections, it 
been found to be of no ſervice; 
and that therefore its uſe may be 
ſuperſeded in theſe complaints. 
The uſual doſe of this medicine 
among us is from two or three 
grains to a ſcruple; though it may 
be exhibited with great ſafety, and 
generally to better advantage, in 
larger quantities: the only incon- 
venience is its being apt to ſet un- 
eaſy on the ſtomach. Some have 
affirmed, that this ſalt loſes half its 
weight of aqueous moiſture by fu- 
ſion, and - conſequently that one 
part of melted nitre is equivalent 
to two of the cryſtals; but it did 
not appear, upon ſeveral careful 
trials, to loſe ſo much as ane twen- 


— 


tieth of its weight. 


NUMMULARIA ; [E.] h/ma- 
cbia humifuſa, folio rotundiore, flore 
luteo Journ. Moneywort, or herb 
two-pence; the leaves. This grows 
ſpontaneouſly in moiſt watery places, 
and creeps on the ground, with two 
little roundiſh leaves at each joint. 
Their taſte is ſubaſtringent, and ve- 
ry lightly acid: hence they ſtand 
recommended by Boerhaave in the 
hot ſcurvy, and in uterine and o- 


them. 


NUX MOSCHATA ;-[L. E.] 
nua moſchata fructu rotundo' C. B. 
Nutmegs; the kernel of a roundiſn 
nut which grows in the Eaſt In- 
dies. The outſide covering of this 
fruit is ſoft. and fleſhy like that of 
a walnut, and; ſpontaneouſly opens 
when the nut grows ripe ;- imme- 
diately under this lies the mace, 


(ſee the article MA c 1s) which forms 


a kind of reticular covering, through 
the fiſſures whereof appears a hard 
woody ſhell that includes the nut- 
meg. Theſe kernels have long been 
made uſe of both for medicinal and 
culinary purpoſes, and deſervedly 
looked upon as a warm agreeable 
aromatic. They are ſuppoſed like- 
wiſe to have an aſtringent virtue; 
and are employed in that intention 
in diarrhœas and dyſenteries. Their 
aſtringency is ſaid to be increaſed 
by torrefaction, but this does not 
appear to the taſte: this treatment 
certainly deprives the ſpice of ſome 


of its finer oil, and therefore ren- 


ders it leſs efficacious to any good 
purpoſe ; and if we may reaſon from 
analogy, probably abates of its 
aſtringency. Nutmegs diſtilled with 
water, afford a large quantity of 
eſſential oil, reſembling in flavour 
the ſpice itſelf ; after the diſtilla- 
tion, an infipid ſcbaceous matter 1s 
found ſwimming on the water : the 
decoction, inſpiſſated, gives an ex- 
tract of an unctuous, very lightly 
bitteriſh taſte, without any ſenſible 


aſtringency. Rectified ſpirit ex- 
tracts the whole virtue of nutmegs 


by infuſion, and elevates very little 

of it in diſtillation : hence the ſpi- 

rituous extract poſſeſſes the flavour 
of the ſpice in an eminent degree. 

Nutmegs yield to the preſs (heat - 

ed) a conſiderable quantity of ga 
Pl 


| 


pid yellow oil, which in cooling 
concretes into a ſebaceous conſiſt- 


ence. In the ſhops we meet with 


three ſorts of unctuous ſubſtances, 


called oil of mace, though really 


expreſſed from the nutmeg. The 
beſt. is brought from the Eaſt! In- 


dies, in ſtone jars; this is of a thick 


conſiſtence, of the colour of mace, 
and an agreeable fragrant ſmell: 
the ſecond ſort, which is paler co- 
loured and much inferior in 2 
lity, comes from Holland in ſolid 
maſſes, generally flat and of a ſquare 
figure: the third, which is the worſt 
of all, and uſually called common 
oil of mace, is an artificial com po- 
ſition of ſevum, palm oil, and the 
like, flavoured with a little genuine 
eil of the nutmeg. Theſe oils yield 


all that part in which their aro- 


matic flavour reſides, in diſtillation 
to water, and to pure ſpirit by in- 
fuſion: the diſtilled liquor and ſpi- 
rituous tincture nearly reſemble in 
quality thoſe prepared immediately 
from the nutmeg. g. 


NUX PISTACHIA; [E] zu- 
cleus e fructu piftacie Raii. Piſta- 
chio, a moderately large nut, con- 
taining a kernel of a pale greeniſh 
colour, covered with, a reddiſh ſkin. 
The tree which produces; it, grows 
{pontaneouſly in Perſia, Arabia, and 
ſeveral iſlands of- the Archipelago : 
it bears likewiſe the colds of our 
own climate, ſo as to have pro- 
duced fruit not inferior to that 
which we receive from abroad. 
Piſtachio nuts have a,. pleaſant, 
ſweet, unctuous taſte reſembling that 
of almonds. They are ranked a- 
mongſt the analeptics, and are by 
ſome much eſteemed in certain 
3 and in emaciated ha- 

its. F EE. | 


 NYMPH.ZA ALBA ; LE] nym- 
han alba major C. B. White wa- 
ker lily ; the root and. flowers, 
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This grows in rivers and large 
lakes, flowering uſually in June. 
The, roots and flowers have a 
rough, bitteriſh.. glutinous taſte x 
(the flowers are the leaſt rough ;) 
and when freſh, ' a diſagreeable 
ſmell, which is in great meaſure 
loſt by drying: they are recom- 
mended. in alvine fluxes, gleets and 
the like. The roots are ſuppoſed 
by ſome. to be in an eminent de- 

ree narcotic, but on no very good 
Pundacon ; Lindeſtolpe.informs us, 
that in ſome parts of Sweden, they 
were in times of ſcarcity. uſed as 
food, and did not prove. unwhole- 


ſome. 


HRA; LZ. ] Vellow ochre. 
A ſoft friable ore of iron, of a yel+ 
low colour, dug in ſeveral parts of 
England. It poſſeſſes. che virtues 
of the calces of iron and hæmatites; 
but in ſo low a degree that the 
ſhops have deſervedly rejected it: 
its principal uſe is as a pigment. 


. OCIMUM ; C.] ocimum wul- 


gatius C. B. Baſil; the leaves. 
This is a ſmall plant, raiſed annu- 


ally in our gardens: it flowers. in 
Jane and July, and produces its 
ſeeds in Auguſt, but rarely perfects 
chem. in this country... The leaves 
have a ſoft, ſomewhat. warm taſte ; 
and when rubbed, a ſtrong unplea- 
ſant ſmell, which by moderate dry- 
ing becomes more agreeable. They 
are {aid to attenuate viſcid phlegm, 
promote expectoration, ind the u: 
terine ſecretions ;. but have not for 
a long time been regarded by 
practice. +: love © ata 


_, OLEA ; ohka. ſativa C. B. The 
olive tree; the fruit [E.]; its oil 
LL. E.]; and the dregs thereof 
[E.] This tree grows in the 
ſouthern parts of France, in Spain, 
Italy, and other warm countries: 
with us it is uſually preſerved 1 

| 8 


/ 


the green houfes of the eurieus, 


though it will bear our ordinary 


winters in the open air, and pro- 
duce very good fruit. Olives have- 
an acrid bitter, extremely difagree- 
able taſte : pickled (as we receive- 
them from abroad) they prove leſs 
diſagreeable; the Lucea olives, 
which are ſmaller than the others, 
have the weakeſt tafte ; the Spa- 
nifh, or larger, the ſtrongeſt; the 
Provence, which are of a middling 
fize, are generally the moſt efteem- 
0a | er 


The oil obtained from this fruit 
has no particular taſte or ſmell, and 
does not greatly differ in quality 
from oil of almonds. Authors 
make mention of two ſorts of this 
oil, one expreſſed from the olives 
when fully ripe, which is our com- 
mon oil olive; the other, before it 
has grown ripe; this is called o/e- 
am immaturum, and omphacinum 
[Z.] Nothing is met with in the 
ſnops under this name; and Le- 
mery affirms, that there is no ſuch 
dil; unripe olives, yielding only a 
viſcid juice to the preſs. From 
the ripe fruit, two or three ſorts 
are obtained, differing in degree of 
purity: the pureſt runs by light 
8 the remaining magma, 
heated and preſſed more ſtrongly, 
yields an inferior ſort, with ſome 
os at the bottom called amurca. 

All theſe oils contain a conſider- 
able portion of aqueous moiſture, and 
a mucilaginous ſubſtance; which 
. to run into a putrid 
te: to prevent this, the prepa- 
vers add fie ſea falt, which imbi. 
bing the aqueous and mucilaginous 
parts, ſinks with them to the bot- 
tom; by this means, the oil be- 
comes more homogene, and con- 
ſequently leſs ſuſceptible of altera - 
tion. In its paſſage to us, ſome of 


the falt, thrown up from the bot- 
tom by the ſhaking of the veſſel, 
is ſometimes detained in the oil, 
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which, in our colder elimate, con- 
geals and becomes too thick to 
ſuffer it freely to ſubſide; and 
hence the oil is ſometimes met 
with of a manifeſtiy ſalne taſte. 


OLIBANUM; [L. Z.] a gum- 
my-reſin, brought from Turkey 
and the Raſt Indies, ufually in 
drops or tears, like thoſe of maſ- 
tich, but larger, of a pale yellowiſh, 
and ſometimes reddiſh colour; a 
moderately warm pungent taſte, 
and a ftrong, not very agreeable 
This drug has. received 
many different appellations, ac- 
cording to its different appearances: 
the ſingle tears are called ſimply 
olibanum or thus >'when two are 
joined together, bus maſculum, or 
tefticulatum © if the two are very 
large, bus fai ninum, or mammo- 
ſam : ſometimes four or five, about 
the bigneſs of filberds, are found 
adhering to a piece of the bark of 
the tree which they exuded from; 
theſe have been named thus corti- 
coſum : the finer powder which 
rubs off from the tears in the car- 
riage, mica thuris, and the coarſer 
powder, mane thuris. This drug 
is not however in any of its ſtates 
what is now ealled #bus, or frankin- 
cenſe in the ſhops (fee the article 


Tres.) 


Olibanum conſiſts of about equal 
parts of a gummy and reſinous ſub- 
ſtance, the firſt ſoluble in water, 
the other in rectiſied ſpirit. With 
regard to its virtues, abundance 
have been attributed to it, parti- 
cularly in diſorders of the head 
and breaſt, in hæmoptoes, and in 


alvine and uterine fluxes: but its 


real effects in theſe caſes are far 
from anſwering the promiſes of the 
recommenders. Riverius is ſaid to 
have had large experience of the 
good effects of this drug in pleuri- 
ſies, eſpecially epidemic ones: he 
directs a ſcooped apple to be = 
| a 
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with a dram of olibanum, then co- 
yered and roaſted under the aſhes ; 
this is to be taken for a doſe, three 
ounces of carduus water drank after 
it, and the patient covered up 
warm in bed: in a ſhort time, he 
ſays, either a plentiful ſweat, or 
a gentle diarrhoea enſue, which 
carry off the diſeaſe. Geoffroy 
informs us, that he has frequently 
made uſe of this medicine, after 
venæſection, with good ſucceſs ; 
but acknowledges that it has ſome- 
times failed. th 

ONONIS ; [E.] anomis ſpinoa 
fore purpureo C. B. Reſt-harrow, 
cammock, or petty whin; the root. 
It grows wild in wffte grounds, 
and dry fields. The root has a 
diſagreeable ſmell, and a nauſeous 
{ſweetiſh taſte :. it ſtands recom- 
mended as an aperient and diure- 
tic; but has never been much re- 
garded among us. 


OPHIOGLOSSUM ; [E.] opbio- 
gloſſum vulgatum C. B. 
tongue; the leaf. This plant has 
only one leaf, with a ſlender ſtalk 
ariſing from the bottom of it, dent- 
ed about the edges, and ſuppoſed 


to reſemble the tongue of a ſer- 


pent.: it grows wild in moiſt mea- 
dows. Scarce any other virtues 
are attribated to it than thoſe of a 
vulnerary. | | 


OPIUM; [Z. E.] the concrete 
milky juice of the poppy (ſee the 
article PayaveR.) This juice has 
not yet been collected in quantity 
in Europe. Egypt, Perſia, and 
ſome other provinces of Aſia have 
| hitherto ſapplied us with this com- 
modity : in theſe countries, large 
quantities of poppies are cultivated 
for this uſe. The opium prepared 
about Thebes in Egypt, hence nam- 
ed Thebaic opium, has been uſually 
eltoemed the belt; but this is not 


Materia Medica. 
now diſtinguiſhed from that col - 


lected in other places. This juice 
is poi; on to us in cakes or loaves, 


dders © 
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covered with leaves, and other ve- 
etable matters, to prevent their 
Beking together: it is of a ſolid 
conſiſtence, yet ſomewhat ſoftiſh 
and tenacious, of a dark reddyh 
brown colour in the maſs, and 
when reduced into powder, yel- 
low ; of a faint diſagreeable ſmell, 
and a bitteriſh taſte, accompanied 
with a pungent heat and acrimony. 

The general effects of this medi- 


cine are, to relax the ſolids, and 


render them leſs ſenſible of irrita- 
tion, to chear the ſpirits, eaſe pain, 
procure ſleep, promote perſpiration 
and ſweat, but reſtrain other 
evacuations. When its operation 
is over, the pain, and other ſymp- 
toms which it had for a time abat- 
ed, return; and generally with 
ter violence than before, un- 
leſs the cauſe has been removed 
the diaphoreſis, or relaxation whic 
it occaſioned. 
The operation of opium is gene- 
rally attended with a flow, but 
ſtrong and full pulſe, a dryneſs of 
the mouth, a redneſs and light itch- 
ing of the ſkin :. and followed by 
a degree of nauſea, a difficulty of 
be lownefs of the ſpirits, 
nd a weak langaid pulſe. | | 
The principal indications of 
opium are, great watchfulneſs, im- 


moderate evacuations proceeding 


from acrimony and irritation, 
cramps or ſpaſmodic contractions 
of the nerves, and violent pains of 
almoſt every kind. In theſe caſes, 
opiates procure, at leaft, a tempo- 
Tary relief, and an opportunity for 
other medicines, property inter- 
poſed; to take effect. 
Opium ſometimes defeats the in- 
tention of the phyſician, and in- 
ſtead of producing reſt, occaſions 
great anxiety, vomiting, &c. Taken 
on a full ſtomach, it often proves 
| emetio 
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emetic ; where the patient is ex- 
hauſted by exceſſive evacuations, 
it occaſions, at leaſt, extreme low- 
meſs. It has been obſerved to 
operate more powerfully in per- 
ſons of a lax habit, than in the op- 


— 


ofite circumſtances ; whilſt it uſe- 
Fully reſtrains preternatural diſ- 
charges proceeding from irritation, 
It proves injurious in thoſe that ariſe 
from a contrary cauſe, as in the 
colliquative diarrhœæ attending 
hectic fevers. By relaxing, taking 
off ſtrictures, and occaſioning a pa- 
ralyſis of particular parts, it often 
promotes ſuch evacuations as thoſe 
parts are concerned in. Boerhaave 
obſerves, that it ſometimes enables 
the ureters to allow an eaſy paſlage 
even to the calculus : but this ef- 
fect is by no means conſtant. 
With regard to the doſe of opium, 
one grain is generally a ſufficient, 
and often too large a one; mania- 
cal perſons, and thoſe who have 
been long accuſtomed to take it, 
Tequire three or more grains to 
have the due effect. Among the 
eaſtern nations, who are habituated 
to opium, a dram 1s but a moderate 
doſe ; Garcias relates, that he knew 
one who every day took ten drams: 
thoſe who have been long accuſtom- 
ed to its uſe, upon leaving it off, 
are ſeized with great lowneſs, lan- 
Pros. and anxiety; which are re- 
ieved by having again recourſe to 
opium, and, in ſome meaſure, by 
wine or ſpirituous liquors. 
Opium is partially ſoluble in wa- 
ter, and rectified ſpirit: proof ſpi- 
rit, wine, and vinegar totally diſ- 
ſolve it; the impurities only being 
left. The ſolutions in proof ſpi- 
rit and wine, have the ſame effects 
with the juice in ſubſtance; with 
this difference, that they exert 
themſelves ſooner in the body, and 
are leſs apt to leave a nauſea on the 
ſtomach. A tincture made in rec- 


titied ſpirit is ſuppoſed to operate, 
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in an equal doſe, more powerfully 


than the foregoing liquors : Geof. 


froy informs us, from his own ex. 
perience, that whilſt the watery 
and vinous ſolutions . occaſioned 
pleaſant quiet ſleep, a tinQure 
drawn with pure ſpirit brought on 
a phrenſy for a time. Alcaline ſalts 
diminiſh the ſoporific virtue of this 
medicine: fixt alcalies render it 
diuretic, whilſt volatile ones deter- 
mine its action chiefly to the cuta- 
neous pores. Acids almoſt entirely 
deſtroy its power. Many have en. 
deavoured to correct ſome imagi- 
nary ill qualities of this drug, by 
toaſting it, by fermentation, by 
long continued digeſtions, by re- 
peated diſſolutions and diſtillations. 
Theſe proceſſes, though recom- 
mended by many late writers, do 
not promiſe any ſingular advantage: 
they may indeed weaken the opium; 
but by this very means become 
prejudicial, rendering the medicine 


more uncertain in its operation, 


and the doſe more undetermined. 
Opium applied externally, gives 
eaſe in ſundry pains, but does not, 
as ſome have ſuppoſed, ſtupify the 
part, or render it inſenſible of. pain: 
uſed immoderately, it is ſaid to 
produce the ſame ill effects, as 
when taken to exceſs internally. - 


OpoBALSAMUM CZ. E.] o- 


pobalſam, or balm of Gilead; a 
reſinous juice, obtained from an 
ever green tree, or ſnrub, growing 
2 in Arabia. The beſt 
ort, which naturally exudes from 
the plant, is ſcarce known to Eu- 
rope; and the inferior kinds, ſaid 
to be extracted by lightly boiling 
the leaves and branches in water, 
are very rarely ſeen among us. The 
true opobalſam, according to Al- 
pinus, is at firſt turbid and white, 
of a very ſtrong pungent ſmell, like 
that of turpentine, but much 


ſweeter, and of a bitter, acrid, aſ- 


tringent 
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tringent taſte: upon being kept 


for ſome time, it becomes thin, 


limpid, light, of a greeniſh hue; 


then of a gold yellow ; and at 
length of the colour of honey : 
after this, it grows thick like tur- 
pentine, and loſes much of its fra- 
grance. This balſam is of great 
eſteem in the eaſtern countries, 
both as a medicine, and as an odo- 
riferous unguent, and coſmetic. 


Its great ſcarcity has prevented its 


coming into uſe among us: in the 


mithridate and theriaca, which it 


is directed as an ingredient in; the 
college allow the expreſſed oil of 
nutmegs as a ſuccedaneum to it. 


OpOPANAX ; [Z. E.] a con- 
crete gummy reſinous juice, ob- 
tained from the roots of an um- 
belliferous plant, panaz paſtinacæ 
folio C. B. which grows ſpontane- 
ouſly in the warmer countries, and 
bears the colds of this. The juice 
is brought from Turkey and the 


Eaſt Indies, ſometimes in round 


drops or tears, but more common- 
ly in irregular lumps, of a reddiſh 
yellow colour on the outfide, with 
ſpecks of white, inwardly of a paler 
colour, and frequently variegated 
with large white pieces. It has a 
peculiar ſtrong ſmell, and” a bitter, 
acrid, ſomewhat nauſeous taſte. 
Its virtues are thoſe of an attenuat- 


ing and aperient medicine: Boer- | 


haave frequently employed it, 


along with ammoniacum and gal- 


banum, in hy pochondriacal diſor- 


ders, obſtructions of the abdominal 


viſcera, and ſuppreſſions of the men- 
ſtrual evacuations from a ſtuggith- 
neſs of mucous humours, and a 


want of due elaſticity of the ſolids :' 
in theſe intentions it is an uſeful in- 


gredient in the pilula gummoſæ of 
the ſhops. It may be given by itſelf 
in the doſe of a ſcruple, or half a 


dram: a whole dram proves, in 
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agree with in virtue. 


1 
many conſtitutions, gently purga · 
m__—_ es : 


ORCHIS, vide SaTYrION. 


 ORIGANUM ; [I. E.] origa- 
num fylveftre, cunila bubula Plinis 
C. B. Wild marjoram ; the leaves. 
This is met with upon dry chalky 
hills; and in gravelly foils, in ſe- 
veral parts of England. It has a 
pleaſant ſweet ſmell, and a pun- 
gent taſte, warmer than that of the 
garden marjoram, and much re- 
ſembling thyme, which it ſeems to 
An eſſential 
oil diſtilled from it, is kept in the 
m— | = 
There is another ſort of origanum 
called Creticam, whoſe flowers, or 
rather flowery tops, are ſometimes 
brought to us from Candy : theſe 
have an agreeable aromatic flayour, 
ſomewhat ſtronger than the com- 
mon ſort. | | 


OROBUS; [E.] orobus filiguiz 
articulatis, ſemine majore C. B. 
Bitter vetch ; the ſeeds. This 
plant is met with, though not very 
often, in our gardens. The ſeeds 
have a farinaceous, bitteriſh, diſ- 
agreeable taſte : they ſtand recom- 
mended in nephritic complaints, 
but have long been ſtrangers ta 
practice. 1 | 


ORYZA [E.] Rice; the ſeeds 
freed from the outward ſkin : theſe 
are brought chiefly from Carolina, 
where the plant is cultivated in large 
quantities. "They are ſufficiently 
nutritious, and afford an uſeful 
food in diarrhœas, dyſenteries, 
and other diſorders from a thin 
acrimonious ſtate of the juices, _ 


 --OSTEOCOLLA [F J This is a 


foſſil ſubſtance, found in many parts 
of Germany, as alſo in England, 
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and other countries. It is generally 
met with in looſe ſandy grounds, 
ſpreading, from near the ſurface to 
a conſiderable depth, into a num- 
ber of branches, like the roots of 
a tree: it is of a whitiſh colour, 
rough on the ſurface, and for the 
moſt part either hollow within, or 
filled with ſolid wood, or a pow- 
dery woody matter. 
the roots of hving trees are found 
changed into this kind of ſubſtance 


(fee Neuman. Prælect. chym. pag. 


#592, and the Berlin Memoires for 
the year 1748.) | 
Powdered oſteocolla ſeparates, 
on ablution with water, into two 
diſtin ſubſtances; the finer mat- 
ter waſhed over, burns into quick- 
lime, and agrees on all trials with 
powdered limeſtone : the groſſer 
part which remains is mere ſand : 
the ſand and calcareous earth are 


for the moſt part nearly in an equal 


proportion. From this analyſis we 
may eaſily judge of the virtue 
which this foſſil is celebrated for, 
that of bringing on a callus in frac- 
tured bones. 


OXALIS, vide AczTosa. 
OXYACANTHA GALENI, 


vide BERBERIS. 


OXYACANTHA VULGA- 
RIS, vide Syina AL EA. 


 OXYLAPATHUM, vide La- 


PATHUM, 


PAONIA ; [I. E.] pæonia fo- 
44% mgricante ſplendido, que mas 
C. B. Male peony — pæonia fæ- 
mina flore plena rubro majore C. B. 
female peony. Theſe plants are 
cultivated in our gardens on ac- 
count of the beauty of their flowers: 
the female, which is the largeſt 
and moſt elegant, and for this rea- 

ſon the moſt common, is the only one 
l | 
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which the ſhops are ſupplied with. 


In quality they are ſcarce ſenſibly 


different; and hence the college 
allow them to be taken promiſcu- 
ouſly, The roots and ſeeds of 
peony have, when recent, an un- 
pleaſant ſcent, approaching to that 
of the narcotic plants ; and a ſome- 
what glutinous ſubacrid taſte, with 
a light degree of bitterneſs and af. 
tringency : the leaves alſo diſcover 
an aſtringent quality both to the 
taſte, and by changing chalybeate 
ſolutions of a purple colour : the 
flowers have little taſte, and a very 
faint, not agreeable ſmell. The 
parts that have been chiefly em- 
ployed for medicinal purpoſes are 
the roots and ſeeds: Theſe are 
looked upon as emollient, corro- 
borant, and lightly anodyne ; and 
ſuppoſed to be of ſervice in ſome 
kinds of obſtructions, eroſions of the 
viſcera, heat of urine, pains in the 
kidneys, and the like. The vir- 
tue they are chiefly celebrated for 
is, that of curing ſpaſmodic and epi- 
leptic complaints ; which many 
have been abſurd enough to be- 
lieve that the root of this plant 
would do by being only worn 

about the neck. 8 


PALMA; [Z.] palma foliorum 
pediculis ſpinaſis, fructu prunifarm, 
luteo, oleoſo Sloan. The palm: oil 
tree; the oil obtained from the 
kernels of the fruit. This tree is 
a native of the coaſt of Guinea and 
Cape Verd iſlands: from theſe 
places it has been tranſplanted 1n- 
to Jamaica and Barbadoes. The 
oil, as brought to us, is about the 
conſiſtence of an'ointment, and of 
an orange colour; a ſtrong, not 
diſagreeable ſmell, but very little 
taſte : by long keeping, it loſes its 
high colour, and becomes White; 
when it ought to be rejected, as no 
longer fit for uſe. The inhabitants 


of the Guinea coaſt are ſaid to 
make 
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poppy is the ſort cultivated by the 


ke this bil part of "their food, 
1 se it for the ſame pur- 

es as we do butter. With us, 
it is mrely given inwardly, and 
uſed only in ſome external appli- 
cations; for pains and weaknels of 
the nerves, cramps, ſprains, and the 
like, The common people apply 
it to the cure of chilblains, and 
when early made uſe of, not with- 


out ſucceſs. -, | _ 


PANICUM ;. [E.] panicum Ger- 
manicum, five panicula minore C. B. 
panic; the ſeeds. This plant is 
cultivated in ſome parts of Ger- 


many : the ſeeds have been made 


uſe of in food, but are not regard 
ed as medicine. | 


' PAPAVER ALBUM ; CZ. E.] 


 papawer hortenſe ſemine albo C. B. 
The large garden poppy, with 
white flowers and ſeeds; or the 
white POPPY. | * 
| PAPAVER NIGRUM; [E.] 
papaver hortenſe nigro ſemine C. B. 
The leſſer garden poppy, with 
purple flowers and black ſeeds; or 
the black poppy. —_. _. 
PAPAVER RHAAS; [L. E.] 
papaver erraticum majus C. B. The 
greater of the hairy wild poppies, 
with deep red flowers, and dark 
coloured ſceds ; or the red -poppy, 
or corn-roſe. 118 
The heads and ſtalks of theſe 
Plants contain a milky juice ; which 
may be collected in conſiderable 
quantity, by lightly wounding them 
when almoſt ripe: this juice, ex- 
poſed for a few days to the air, 
thickens into a tiff tenacious maſs, 
agreeing in quality with the opium 
brought from abroad (ſee the ar- 
ticle Or1iun.) The juices of all 
the poppies are ſimilar to one an- 
other; the only difference is in 
the quantity afforded, which as ge- 
nerally in proportion to the ſize 


of the plants: the larger, or White - 


V 
, Poppy heads, boiled in water. 


preparers of opium in the eaſtern 
countries for medicinal uſes 


impart to the menſtruum their nar- 
cotic juice, together with the other 
Juices, which they have in com- 
_ wy vegeta aua in ge- 
neral. The liquor ſtrongly pre 

out, ſuffered * Kites cariked 
with whites of eggs, and evaporat- 
to a due conſiſtence, yeilds about 
one fifth, or one ſixth the weight of 
the heads, of extract. This poſſeſſes 
the virtues of opium; but requires 
to be given in double its doſe to 
anſwer the ſame intention, which 
it is ſaid to perform without oc- 
caſioning a nauſea and giddineſs, 
the uſual conſequences of the other. 
(fee the Edinbumb eſſays abridg. 
vol. i. pag. 158 and 132.) A ſtro 

decoction of the heads, mixed with 
as much ſugar as is ſufficient to re- 
duce it into the conſiſtence of a 
ſyrup, becomes fit for keeping in 
a liquid form. Both theſe prepa- 
rations are very uſeful ones, tho? 


liable to variation in point of 


ftrength : nor does this inconve- 
nience ſeem avoidable by any care 


In the preſcriber, or the operator ; + 


ſince the poppy heads themſelves 
(according to their degree of matu- 
rity, 41 the ſoil and ſeaſon of 
which they are the produce) con- 


tain different proportions of the 


narcotic matter to the other juices 
of the plant; as the author ef the 
pharmacopœia reformata has al- 
ready obſerved. X | 
The Rowers of the corn poppy 
yield upon expreſſion a deep red 
Juice, and impart the ſame colour 
to, aqueous liquors. A ſyrup of 
them is kept in the ſh Ry bf 15 


valued chiefly for its colour; tho” 


ſome expect from it a lightly ano- 
. M, rams = es \ 
The ſeeds. of the poppy are by 


many 
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many reckoned ſoporific : Juncker 
ſays, they have the ſame quality 
with thoſe of hyoſcyamus, and 
Herman looks upon them as a 
good ſubſtitute to opium; miſled 
robably by an obſervation which 
holds in many plants, that the ſeeds 
'are more efficacious than the veſ- 
ſels in which they are contained. 
The ſeeds of the poppy have no- 
thing of the narcotic juice which is 
lodged in their covering, and in the 
ſtalks ; an oil expreſſed from them 
has been uſed for the ſame purpoſes 
as oil olive; and the ſeeds them- 
ſelves taken as food : their taſte is 
ſweetiſn and farinaceous. 


PARALYSIS; [L. E.] werbaſ- 
eulum pratenſe odoratum C. B. pri- 
mula veris major Raii. Cowilips; 
the flowers. This plant grows wild 
in marſhes and moiſt meadows. The 
flowers appear in April; they have 
a pleaſant ſweet ſmelf; a ſubacrid, 
bitteriſh, ſomewhat aſtringent taſte, 


An infuſion of them, uſed as tea, 


is recommended as a mild corrobo- 
rant, in nervous complaints, and in 
ſome female diſorders proceeding 
from a deficiency of the menſtrual 
purgations. A ftrong infuſion of 
them, forms with a proper quan- 
tity of ſugar, an agreeable ſy rup, 
which has long maintained a place 
in the ſhops : by boiling, even'for 
a little time, their fine flavour is 
deſtroyed. | | 


 PAREIRA BRAVA; [E.] the 
root of an American convolvulus, 
brought to us from Brazil, in 
=” of different ſizes, ſome no 
bigger than ones finger, others as 
large as a childs arm : it is crook- 
ed, and variouſly wrinkled on the 
ſurface; outwardly of a dark co- 


Jour, internally of a dull yellowiſh, 


'and interwoven with woody fibres, 
ſo that upon a tranſverſe ſection, a 
number of concentric circles ap- 


pear, croſſed with fibres, which 


run from the centre to the circum. 


ference : it has no ſmell ; the taſte 
is a little bitteriſh, blended with à 
ſweetneſs, like that of liquorice. 
This root is highly extolled by the 
Brazilians and Portugueſe, in a 
great variety 'of diſeaſes, particu. 
larly againſt ſuppreſſions of urine, 
nephritic pains, and the calculus, 
In the two firſt, Geoffroy ſays he 
has given it with good ſucceſs, and 
that the patient was almoſt inſtantly 
relieved by it, a copious diſcharge 
of urine ſucceeding. He likewiſe 
obſerved large quantities of grave}, 
and even ſmall ſtones, voided after 
its uſe : this effect he attributes not 
to any lithontriptic power, but to 
its diſſolving the viſcid mucus, by 
which the ſabulous matter had been 
detained. He likewiſe relates, that 
he has had frequent experience of 
the good effects of this root in 
deterging and healing ulcers of 
the kidneys and bladder, where 
the urine came away purulent and 
mucous, and could not be voided 
at all without extreme pain: by 


the uſe of the pareira, the urine 


ſoon become clear, and of a due 
conſiſtence, and was evacuated 
freely; and by joining to this me- 
dicine balſam of copaiba, the ulcer 


perfectly healed. The attenuating 


quality, which he had diſcovered 
in this root, induced him to make 


trial of it in other diſeaſes, proceed - 
ing from tenacious juices, and in 


theſe likewiſe it fully anſwered his 
expectations: in humoral aſthmas, 
where the lungs were ſtuffed up, 


and the patient almoſt ſuffocated ' 


by thick phlegm, an infuſion of 
pareira, after many other medi- 


eines had proved ineffectual, oc - 


caſioned a plentiful expectoration, 


and ſoon completed a cure: in the 
jaundice, proceeding from thick 
bile, it did excellent ſervice; but 


in an iRerical caſe where the liver 


Was 
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Book 2. MNfateria Medica, © 
was ſwelled, hard and ſchirthous, 


s medicine did no good. His 
- of the root in ſubſtance is from 
twelve grains to half a dram, and 
in decoction two or three drams. 


PARIETARIA ; [L. E.] parie- 


taria officinarum C. B. Pellitory 
of the wall ; the leaves. This is 


a ſmall plant, growing upon old 


walls; of an herbaceous, ſubſaline 
tate, without any ſmell. It is one 
of the five emollient herbs, and in 
this intention is occaſionally made 

of. The expreſſed juice has 
been given in the doſe of three 
ounces as a diuretic. | 


PARTHENIUM, vide MaTR1- 


CARIA. 


PASTINACA HORTENSIS ; 
IE.] paſtinaca latifolia ſativa Rail. 
Garden parſneps. 
PASTINACA SYLVESTRIS 
IE.] paſinaca ſylveſtris latifolia 
Raii. Wild parſneps. The roots 
of the garden parſnep are uſed as 
food, and prove ſufficiently nutri- 
tious. The ſeeds of both ſorts are 
lightly aromatic ; thoſe of the wild 
are ſtrongeſt, 


PENTAPHYLLUM ; CL. E.] 


quinquefolium majus repens C. B. 


Cinquefoil ; the root. This grows 


plentifully in hedges, and by road 


| fides. The root is moderately aſ- 


tringent ; and as ſuch is ſometimes 
exhibited internally againſt diar- 
rhœas, and other fluxes ; and em- 
ployed in gargariſms for ſtrengthen- 
ing the gums, &c. The cortical 
part of the root may be given, in 
ſubſtance, to the quantity of a 
dram; the internal is conſider- 
dly weaker, and requires to be 
given in double this doſe to pro- 
duce the ſame effet. 


| PEPO ; [Z.] ache lions c. B. 


The pumpion; its feeds. Theſe 
are very rarely met with in the 
ſhops : in quality they are not dif- 
ferent from thoſe cucumbers, 
melons, and the others called cold 
feeds. 23 | 
_ PERICLYMENUM, vide Ca- 
PRIFOLIUM. | | 38 
PERSICARIA MITIS; [E. 
perficaria maculoſa Raii. Spotted 
arſmart; the leaves. This grows 


wild in moiſt watery places: the 


leaves ſomewhat reſemble thoſe of 
the perfica malus, and have gene- 
rally a blackiſh ſpot in the middle: 


their taſte is roughiſh and ſubſaline. 


This herb is recommended chiefly 
for external purpoſes : Tournefort 
aſſures us (in the memoirs of the 
French academy, 1703) that it is 
one of the beſt vulneraries and an- 
tiſeptics he knows, and that a de- 
coction of it in wine ſtops gangrenes 
in a ſurprizing manner. The pre- 
ſent practice however has no de- 
pendance on it. 5 


PERSICARIA URENS; [E.] 


perficaria vulgaris acris, five . 


dropiper Raii. Biting arſmart, lake- 
weed, or water pepper; the leaves. 


This fort is readily diſtinguiſhable 


from the former, by its pungent, 
biting, pepper-like tage. Its vir- 


tues are thoſe of an arid ſtimulat- 


ing medicine : in phlegmatic ha- 
bits, it promotes the urinary dif- 
charge, and has frequently done 
ood ſervice in ſcorbutic complaints, 

he freſh leaves are ſometimes ap- 
plied externally for cleanſing old 
fiſtulous ulcers, and conſuming fun- 
gous fleſh: for theſe purpoſes 
they are ſaid to be employed by the 


farriers, among whom they are at 


preſent principally made ule of. 


- PERSICA MALUS} CE. pers” - 
ſica molli carne, &c. C. B. The 
peach tree; its flowers and fruit. 


Peach 


ad 


& 


led, without any addition, by the 
heat of a water-bath, they yield 
one ſixth their weight or more, of 
a whitiſh liquor, which, as Mr. 
Boulduc obſerves, communicates 
to a large quantity of other liquids, 
a flayour like that of the kernels of 
fruits. An infuſion in water of 
half an ounce of the freſh gathered 
flowers, or a dram of them when 
dried, ſweetened with ſugar, proves 
for children an uſeful laxative and 
anthelmintic : the leaves of the tree 
are in this intention ſomewhat more 
efficacious, though leſs agreeable. 
The fruit has the ſame quality with 
the other dulco-acid fruits, that of 
abating heat, quenching thirſt, an 

gently looſening the belly. | 


PE RUVIANUS CORTEX 
LL. E.] Peruvian bark; the bark 
of a tall ſlender tree, growing in 
Peru. It is brought to us in pieces 
of different fizes, ſometimes rol- 
ted up into ſhort thick quills, and 
ſometimes flat: the outſide is 
browniſh, and generally covered 


in part with a whitiſh moſs ; the 


inſide is of a yellowiſh, reddiſh, or 
ruſty iron colour. It has a lightly 
aromatic ſmell, ſomewhat muſty, 
yet not diſagreeable; a bitteriſh, 
aſtringent taſte, which dwells long 
upon the tongue, accompanied 
with a degree of aromatic warmth. 
The ſmall, thin, flat pieces are by 
ſome accounted the beſt; by others, 
the quill ſort, with the rougheſt 
coat, eſpecially if of a bright cin- 
namon colour on the inſide; tho' 
the large flat pieces, whether rough 
or ſmooth, of a lighter or darker 
colour, are often of equal goodneſs. 
The beſt bark is that which is 


ſtrongeſt in ſmell and taſte : this 


lkewiſe- proves friable betwixt the 
teeth, and doth not ſeparate into 
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Peach flowers have an agreeable 
ſmell, and a bitteriſh taſte : diſtil- 


fibres ; it breaks, not ſhivery, but 
cloſe and ſmooth. 5 

The virtues of this bark, as 3 
febrifuge, were diſcovered by the 
Indians about the year 1500 : Eu- 
rope did not become acquainted 
with it till 1649: nor was it re. 
ceived into general practice till ſe. 
veral years after this: ſome ill con- 
ſequences, enſuing from its impru- 
dent uſe, having brought it for a 
time into diſrepute. At preſent, 
it is looked upon as the moſt effec- 
tual remedy in intermittent fevers 
of almoſt every kind, and fafe in 
all ages and conſtitutions ; provid- 
ed it be judiciouſly and ſeaſonably 
adminiſtered, and due regard be 
had to the circumſtances of the dif. 
eaſe. The modern practice, pre- 
vious to the exhibition of this me- 
dicine, uſually gives an emetic at 
the beginning of a paroxyſm: in 
ſome caſes a cathartic, and in ple- 
thoric habits venæſection, are pre- 
miſed: theſe render the bark not 
only more ſafe, but likewiſe more 
certain and ſpeedy in its operation: 


where theſe evacuations are neg- 
lected, or not ſufficiently plentiful, 


the diſeaſe, if of long ſtanding, 
ſcarce yields to the cortex; or if 
it appears at length ſubdued, yet 
the patient does not recover his 
ſtrength, and ſoon ſuffers a relapſe, 
The uſe of the bark is begun at the 
end of a paroxyſm, and repeated, 
in the quantity of half a dram {more 
or leſs, according to the circum- 
ſtances of the patient) every third 
or fourth hour during the inter- 
miſſion: where the fever is of the 
bilious kind, and accompanied with 
great heat, a little nitre is joined: 
in all caſes, moderate. exerciſe ge- 
nerally promotes its effect. At 
firſt, | it uſually looſens the belly, 
and ſometimes operates as if a Ca. 
thartic had been taken; and by 
this means ſupplies the omiſſion of 
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evacuations before its exhibition: if 


the purging continues, the medi- 


cine does not anſwer the purpoſes 
intended by it: in ſuch caſe, a 
little opium is added, which effec- 
tually ſuppreſſes the flux: if after 
this, the patient continues too coſ- 
tive, recourſe is had to glyſters. 
The looſeneſs, however, ought not 
to be ſtopt too ſoon: on the con- 
trary, where the bark does not it- 
ſelf produce this effect, it is neceſ- 
ſary, as Dr. Mead informs us, to 
join to it a little rhubarb, ſo as to 
occaſion for a time two ftools a 
day; by this means the diſeaſe is 
more effectually cured, and leſs 
ſubject to be followed by a dropſy, 


or ill habit of body: after a dram 


or two of rhubarb have been taken, 
it is to be diſcontinued, and the 
bark exhibited by itſelf. During 
the uſe of the bark, the pulſe 
(which, betwixt the paroxyſms, is 
generally weak and flow) becomes 
ſtronger and quicker, the appetite 
mends, the patient becomes more 
chearful, and perſpiration increaſes ; 
theſe may be looked upon as cer- 
tain preſages of its ſucceſs. Theſe 
effects of the bark have been too 
frequently overlooked in the cure 
of agues, though it is certain, that 
perſpiration, for inſtance, contri- 
butes greatly to it: hence in warm 
weather, fevers yield more eaſily 
than in cold: thoſe which have 
continued all the winter frequently 
90 off ſpontaneouſly on the return 
of ſummer; and exerciſe alone has 
ſometimes performed a cure. After 
the fever has been removed, the 
medicine is continued for ſome 
time longer, to prevent a relapſe ; 
and evacuatiqns, unleſs abſolutely 
neceſſary, abſtained from. The 
diſeaſe is nevertheleſs ſeldom com- 
Pictely cured before ſome very con» 


ſiderable evacuation, either by ſtool, 


_ or perſpiration, enſues: if 
dis does not ſucceed ſpontaneouſly, 
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cathartics, diuretics, or diaphore- 


tics, are given in conjunction with 


the bark, otherwiſe the patient con- 
tinues weak, and without appetite, 
till either the diſeaſe returns, or 
changes into one of a different 


kind. 


In ſymptomatic agues, hectic, and 
purulent fevers, cacochymic habits, 
and where the hypochondres are 
ſwelled and diſtended, this medi- 
cine is improper, and for the moſt 
part prejudicial. Its manifeſt aſtrin- 
gency, forbids its uſe in obſtructions 
of the abdominal viſcera, or ſuppreſ- 
ſion of any critical evacuation ; un- 
til the obſtruction is firſt removed, 
or the evacuation had its due courſe. 
In acute, inflammatory, or ma- 
lignant fevers, the bark does not 
ſeem to have any good effect. 
Nevertheleſs, in the decline of long 
nervous fevers, or after a remiſſion, 
when from bad habit, old age, fa- 
tigue, or the like, the patient is ex- 
tremely weak, and the pulſe low, 
the cortex proves a medicine bf ex- 
cellent ſervice ; provided that there 
1s no extravaſation, that the veſſels 
remain entire, and pus is not al- 
ready formed. | 8 
Peruvian bark has likewiſe been 
found eminently ſerviceable in gan- 
grenes and mortifications, proceed» 
ing either from an internal or ex- 
ternal cauſe. In all the caſes of this 
kind, where it proved ſucceſsful, it 
occaſioned a kind ſuppuration, 
which degenerated when the uſe of 
the medicine was diſcontinued, and 
again turned kindly upon reſuming 
it. Some have been hence induced 
to exhibit the cortex in variolous 
caſes, where either the puſtules did 
not rightly ſuppurate, or petechiæ 
ſhewed a diſpoſition to a gangrene; 
and here likewiſe it anſwered expec- 
tation: the empty veſicles filled 
with matter, watery ſanies changed 
into thick white pus, the petechiæ 
became gradually of a pale colour, 
„ and 
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.and at length diſappeared, and the 
pox began to turn ſooner than was 
expected. See the Edinburgh medi- 
cal fas. 

The bark has been applied like- 
wiſe, and not without — to 
the cure of periodic head - achs, 
hyſteric and hypochondriac fits, 
and other diſorders, which have 
regular intermiſſions. By its aſ- 


tringency and aromatic quality, it 


ſtrengthens the whole nervous ſy- 
ſtem, and proves uſeful in — 4 
neſs of the ſtomach, and ſundry 
chronical diſorders, proceeding from 
too great laxity of the fibres. In ob- 
ſtinate uterine fluxes, and old gleets, 


bark joined with chalybeates has 


notable effects. | 

The yirtues of Peruvian bark re- 
fide chiefly in a reſinous ſubſtance, 
and hence are extracted in perfec- 
tion by rectified ſpirit. Aqueous 
liquors gain little from it, without 
ſtrong coction, by which the reſin 
is melted out; and mingled with 


the water; which whilſt hot ap- 


| Pears tranſparent, but in cooling 
grows turbid, and depoſites great 
part of the reſin to the bottom. 
Water elevates in diſtillation the 
aromatic part of the bark ; pure 
ſpirit brings over nothing. Hence 
an aqueous extract proves not only 
leſs in quantity, but likewiſe infe- 
rior in quality to one made with 
rectiſied ſpirit. Proof ſpirit ex- 
tracts the virtues of this drug in to- 
lerable perfection, in the cold ; 
heat enables it to take up more 


than it can retain when cold. Spi- . 


Tit of ſal ammoniac, prepared with 
- F#Axt alcaline ſalts, gains very little 
from the cortex, either with or 
without heat : the ſpirit prepared 
with quicklime, and the dulcified 
ſpirit, m. a few hours become 


ſtrongly impregnated with its ſmell. 


aud taite. | | . 
The ſubſtances uſually joined 


9 


with bark in preſcription ſeem cal- 


culated either to promote its eff. 
cacy, or merely for reducing it in- 
to the intended form; without 
much regard to its agreeableneſs, 
and the conveniency of taking it: 
this 1s nevertheleſs a point of great 
conſequence, as its taſte, and the 
quantity which is neceſſary, make 
the patient too frequently loath it, 
before enough has been taken to 
produce the deſired effect. If de- 
ſigned to be exhibited in the ſolid 
form of a bolus, electary, &c. it 
ſhould be made up, not, as is cuſ- 
tomary, with ſyrups, but with mu- 
cilages : with the former, it flicks 
about the mouth and fauces, whence 
its taſte remains for a conſiderable 
time; with the latter, it paſſes 
freely, ſcarce leaving any taſte in 
the mouth. Aromatics do not pre- 
vent the taſte of the bark diſcover- 
ing itſelf; extract of liquorice very 
effectually conceals it. The ex- 
tract of logwood alſo, joined to 
that of bark, and a proper quan- 
tity of mucilage, form a very ele- 
gant and agreeable compoſition. 


PE TASITIS. ; [E.] petafite 
major et vulgaris C. B. Butter 
bur; the root. This grows wild 
by the ſides of ditches, and in mea- 
dows: it ſends forth ſhort ſcaly 
ſtalks in the ſpring, bearing ſpikes 
of purpliſh flowers; aſter this the 
leaves appear, which are very 
large, and hollowed in about the 
middle, ſo as to reſemble a bonnet, 
Or What the Greeks called 7741670, 
whence the name of the plant. The 
roots have a ſtrong ſmell ; a bit- 
teriſh, aromatic, not very agree- 
able taſte ; they have been given 
in the doſe of a dram or more, as 
an aromatic, and likewiſe as al 
aperient and deobſtruent; theſe 
virtues, however, they poſſeſs in 
ſo low a degree, as to have loſt 
their reputation in the ſhops. 
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PETROLEUM [F.] Rock oil. 
This is a general name for ſundry 
liquid bitumens, or mineral oils, 
which ſpontaneouſly exude from 
the earth, or from clefts of rocks. 
Theſe oils are found in almoſt all 
countries, but in greateſt quantities 
in the warmer ones: ſome are met 


with in different parts of England; 


and many of our common bitumi- 
nous minerals, as pitcoal, &c. af- 
ford on diſtillation oils not greatly 
different from them. 'The fineſt 


| ſort of this commodity comes from 


the duchy of Modena in Italy, 
where three different kinds are 


found: the beſt is almoſt as clear, 


fluid, and tranſparent as water, of 
a highly penetrating, yet not diſ- 
agreeable | ſmell, ſomewhat like 
that of rectified oil of amber: the 
ſecond ſort is of a clear yellow co- 
lour, not ſo fluid as the former, 
leſs penetrating, and partaking 
more of the oil of amber ſmell: 
the third, or worſt, is of a blackiſh 


red colour, of a thicker conſiſtence, 


and more diſagreeable, than the 
two foregoing. The firſt of theſe 
is very rarely met with in the ſnops; 
the ſecond, mixed with a little of 
the third, and ſome ſubtile oil, is 


uſually ſent us inſtead of it. Pe- 


troleum readily catches fire, and, 
if pure, burns entirely away: di- 
ſtilled, it becomes ſomewhat more 
pellucid than before (a ſmall quan- 
tity of yellowiſh matter remaining) 
and loſes greatly of its natural 
imell : it unites with the eſſential 
oils of vegetables, not at all with 
vinous ſpirits : the finer ſorts are ſo 
light as to ſwim upon the moſt 
highly rectiſied ſpirit. Petroleum 
is at preſent very rarely employed 
as a medicine, though if the finer 
kinds could be procured! genuine, 
they ſhould ſeem to deſerve fome 


notice: they are more agreeable 


than the oil of amber, and milder 
than that of turpentine ; the vir- 
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of. by. are principally recom- 
mended by authors for external 
purpoſes, againſt pains and aches, 
in paralytic complaints, and for 
preventing chilblains. For theſe 


intentions, ſome of the mote com- 


mon mineral oils have been made 
uſe of with good ſucceſs: an oil - 
extracted from a kind of ſtone coal 
has been cried up among the com- 
mon people, under the name of 
Britiſh oil, for rheumatic pains, &c. 


even this is often counterfeited by 


a ſmall portion of oil of amber 
added to the common ex pref ed 
. 8 
PETROLEUM BARBADENSE 


[L.] Batbadoes tar. This is thicker 


than the foregoing petrolea, and 
nearly of the conſiſtence of com- 
mon tar: it is of a reddiſh black 
colour, a diſagreeable fmell, lefs 
pungent than the other ſorts. 
This bitumen is found in ſeveral of 
our American iſlands, where' it 1s 
eſteemed by the inhabitants of 
great ſervice as a ſudorific, and in 
diſorders of the breaſt and lungs, 
though, in cafes of this kind, at- 
tended with inflammation, it is 
certainly improper ; they likewiſe 


apply it externally as a diſcutient, 


and for preventing paralytic diſor- 
ders. Among us it is rarely uſed, 
and not often to be met with 
genuine. The college employ it 
as a menſtruum for ſulphur in the 
balſamum ſulphuris Barbadenſe, and 
direct an oil to be diſtilled from it. 


PETROSELINUM MACEDO: 


NICUM; [L. E.] apium Mace- 


donicum C. B. Macedonian parſley; 
ca... 
PETROSELINUM VULGA- 
RE; [L. E.] apium'hortenſe ſeu pe- 
troſelinum vulgo C. B. Common 
parfley; the roots, leaves, and 
feeds. en e, 
The firſt of theſe plants is ſomes 
N 3 times 
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times met with in our gardens ; 
the ſecond is commonly cultivated 
for culinary purpoſes. The ſeeds 
of both have an aromatic flavour, 
and are occaſionally made uſe of 
as carminatives, &c. Thoſe of the 
Macedonian parſley are the ſtrong- 
eſt, though generally ſupplied by 
the other. The root of parſley is 


one of the five aperient roots, and 


in this intention is ſometimes made 
an ingredicnt in apozems and diet 
drinks: if liberally uſed, it is apt 
to occaſion flatulencies, and thus, 
by diſtending the viſcera, produces 
a contrary effect to that intended 


by it: the taſte of this root is ſome- 


what {weetiſh, with a light degree 
of warmth and aromatic flavour. 


PEUCEDANUM; [E.] ee” 
danum Germanicum C. B. ogs 
fennel, or ſulphur wort; the root. 
This plant grows wild by the ſea 
ſhores, and in moiſt ſhady places. 
The roots have a ſtrong ita gree- 
able ſmell, ſomewhat 9 4 
that of: ſulphureous ſolutions ; and 
an unctuous, ſubacrid, bitteriſh 
taſte. They are looked upon as 
ſtimulating and attenuating, and 
ſuppoſed to promote expectoration 
and urine : the expreſſed juice was 
employed by the ancients as an 
errhine in lethargic diſorders. 'The 
preſent practice pays no regard to 
them in any intention. 


PHU, vide VALERIANA SYL- 
VESTRIS, | | 

PILOSELLA, vide AukI“ 
CULA MURIS. | 

PIMENTA, vide PIPER Ja- 


MAICENSE, 


PIMPINELLA SANGUISOR- 
BA; [E.] pimpinella ſanguiforba 
minor birſuta et lzvis C. B. Bur- 
net; the leaves: this grows wild 
upon dry chalky hills: ſuch as is 
cultivated in gardens, though pre- 


folits ſanguiſorbæ Raii, 


ferred by ſome, is inferior in qua- 
lity to the wild fort. The leaves 
are mildly aſtringent, and ſome- 
times employed in this intention, 
in dyſenteries and hæmorrhagies. 
 PIMPINELLA SAXIFRAGA 
LL. E.] Burnet ſaxifrage; the root, 
Three ſorts of this plant are taken 
notice of by medical writers: 

1. Pimpinclla ſaxifraga major, 
umbella candida C. B. This is the 
ſpecies celebrated by the German 
writers under the name of pinji- 
nella alba : it is not very common 
in this country, and therefore our 
markets have been generally ſup- 
plied with the following. 

2. Pimpinella ſaxifraga  minir 
Tragaſeli. 
num alterum majus Tourn. I his is 
not unfrequently met with in dry 
paſture grounds. | 


3. Pimpinella ſaxifraga minr- 


C. B.— foliis diſſectis Hiſt, Oxon, 
This ſort is the moſt common in 


the fields about Londen : it grows 


taller than- the others, but the 
leaves are leſs. 

All theſe plants ſeem to be poſ- 
ſeſſed of the ſame qualities, and to 
difter only in external appearance ; 
and even in this their difference is 
ſo inconſiderable, that Linnæus 
has joined them into one, under 
the general name of pimpinella. 
Our college, inſtead of the firlt 
which has been generally under- 
ſtood as the officinal ſort, allow 
either of the other (which are more 
common) to be uſed promiſcuoully. 

The roots of pimpinella have a 
grateful, warm, very pungent taſte, 
which is entirely extracted by rec- 
tifed ſpirits: in diſtillation, the 
menſtruum ariſes, leaving all that 
it had taken up from the root, 
united into an elegant, aromatic 


refin. This root promiſes, from 
its ſenſible qualities, to be a medi. 
cine of conſiderable utility; tho 
little regarded in common practice. 


| Stahl, 
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Stahl, Hoffman, and other German 


yſicians, are extremely fond of 


it, and recommend it as an excel- 


lent ſtomachic, reſolvent, deter- 
gent, diuretic, diaphoretic, and a- 


Jexipharmac. They frequently ex- 


hibited it, and not without ſucceſs, 
in ſcorbutic and cutaneous diſorders, 
foulneſs of the blood and juices, 
tumours and obſtructions of the 
glands, and diſeaſes proceeding from 
a deficiency of the fluid ſecretions 
in general. Boerhaave directs the 


uſe of this medicine in aſthmatic 
and hydropic caſes, where the 


ſtrongeſt reſolvents are indicated: 
the form he prefers is a watery in- 
fuſion; but the ſpirituous tincture 
poſſeſſes the virtues of the root in 
much greater perfection. 

There is another ſpecies of pim- 


pinella called nigra, from its root 


being externally of a bright black 
colour, whilſt thoſe of the forego- 
ing ſorts are whitiſh : this is re- 


markable for its yielding an eſſen- 


tial oil of a blue colour. It grows 


wild in ſome parts of Germany, 
Swiſſerland, &c. and is now and 


then met with in our gardens. 


PIPER NIGRUM ;[L.E.}Black 


pepper ; the fruit of a plant grow- 
ing in Java, Malabar, &c. gathered 


probably before it is fully ripe, ard 


exſiccated in the ſun. This is the 
only ſpice which we import direct- 
ly from the Eaſt Indies, all the o- 
thers coming through the hands of 
the Dutch. | 


PIPER ALBUM; IZ. E. White 


pepper; the fruit of the black pep- 
per plant, gathered when ripe, and 
decorticated by maceration in wa- 


ter. The grains, as brought to us, 
have ſometimes pieces of a dark 


coloured ſkin {ill upon them. 


| "PIPER LONGUM ; [ TL. A. 
Long pepper. 


This is the fruit of 
a different plant, growing alſo in 


he Eaſt Indies, It is of a cylin- 
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drical figure, about an inch and an 
half in length ; the external ſurface 
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appears compoſed of numerous mi- 


nute grains diſpoſed round the fruit 
in a kind of ſpiral direction. 
All theſe ſpices have a pungent 


ſmell, and a very hot biting taſte, 
The long ſort, which 1s the hotteſt 


and ſtrongeſt, is moſt frequently 


made uſe of for medicinal purpoſes ; 


the black, as being more grateful, 
for culinary ones; the white, which 


is the weakeſt of the three, is rarely 


employed for either. The warmth 


tial oil. The genuine diſtilled oil 


maining decoction inſpiſſated, yields 


and pungency of - theſe ſpices re- 
- ſides chiefly in their reſinous part; 
their aromatic odour in an eſſen- 


ſmells ſtrong of the pepper, but 
has very little acrimony ; the re- 


an extract conſiderably pungent. A 


tincture made in rectified ſpirit is 


extremely hot and 2 fiery; a fe 


drops of it ſet the mouth as it 
were in a flame. 


PIPER JAMAICENSE ; CL. E.] 


Pimento or Jamaica pepper; the 


1 


amomum of many of the German 


our own plantations; it is the fruit 
of a large tree, growing ſponta- 


laurinis, The ſmell of this ſpice 
reſembles a mixture of cinnamon, 


cloves, and nutmegs ; its taſte ap- 
proaches to that of cloves, or a 
mixture of the three foregoing : - 
whence it has received the name of 


all- ſpice. The ſhops have been 


for {ome time accuſtomed to em 
ploy this aromatic as a ſueceda- 
neum to the more coſtly ſpices, 
and from them it has been intro- 


writers. This is the produce of 


neouſly in the mountainous parts of 
Jamaica, called by Sir Hans Sloane 


myrtus arborea, aromatica, foliis 


duced into our hoſpitals : the col- 


lege have given it a place in their 
late diſpenſatory, and direct a ſim- 
to be diſtilled from it, 


ple water 
8 which 


. 
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which poſſeſſes the flavour of the 
pimento in great perfection. It 
yields a large quantity of a plea- 
ſant eſſential oil, which, like that 
obtained from the eaſtern ſpices, 
ſinks in water. Rectified ſpirit ex- 
tracts its pungency and flavour, and 
elevates nothing in diſtillation. _ 


PIPER INDICUM ; cap/icum 


[E.] capficum ſiliguis longis propen- 


dentidus Tourn, a pepper; 


the fruit. This is an annual plant 


met with in our gardens; it ripens 
its red pods in September or Octo- 


ber. The taſte of capſicum is ex- 


tremely pungent and acrimonious, 


ſetting the mouth as it were on 


fire. It is rarely made uſe of in 
medicine, being chiefly employed 
for culinary purpoſes: a ſpecies of 
it, called in the Weſt Indies bird 


pper, is the baſis of a powder 


rought us from thence under the 
name of Cayan pepper. 


PISUM ; [E.] piſum arwenſe fore 
cantido, fruttu' razundo albo C. B. 


Peas; the ſeeds. - Theſe are com- 


monly uſed in food, but very rarely 
for any medicinal purpoſes. 


PIX LIQUIDA ; CL. E.] Tar; 
a thick, black, unctuous ſubſtance ; 


obtained from old pines and fir- 
ö them with a 
cloſe ſmothering heat. It differs 


trees, by burning 


from the native reſinous juice of 


the trees (ſee terebinthina) in having 


received a diſagreeable impreſſion 
from the fire, and containing a 


portion of the ſaline and other juices 


united with the reſinous and oily : 
by the mediation of theſe, a part 
of the terebinthinate oil proves diſ- 
ſoluble in aqueous liquors, which 
extract little or nothing from the 
purer turpentines. Water impreg- 
nated with the more ſoluble parts 
of tar, proves in conſequence of 


this hot pungent oil, warm and ſti- 


mulating: it ſenſibly raiſes the pulſe 
and quickens the cireulation: 

theſe qualities, in cold languid 
phlegmatic habits, it ſtrengthens 


the ſolids, attenuates viſcid juices, 


opens obſtructions of the minuter 


-veſſels, and promotes perſpiration . 


and the fluid ſecretions in general; 
whilſt in hot bilious temperaments, 
it diſpoſes to inflammation, and 
aggravates the complaints which it 
has been employed to remove. - 
PIX ARIDA ; [L. ] Dry or ſtone 
pitch. This is the prix /iguida ex- 
ſiccated by heat: in this proceſs, a 
part of the acid and the more vo- 


latile oil are diſſipated along with 


the aqueous moiſture ; and hence 
the product proves conſiderably leſs 
active. It is made uſe of only in 
external applications, as a warm, 
adheſive, reſinous ſubſtance. 
PIX SICCA NAVALIS; [E.] 
This is generally allowed to be the 
ſame with the foregoing dry pitch 
or inſpiſſated tar. According to 


Geoffroy, it is compounded of a 


ſtrange mixture of tallow, and tar, 
and palimpiſſa, and an artificial 
black pitch; which artificial pitch 
is itſelf compoſed of tar and palim- 
piſſa; and this palimpiſſa is no o- 


ther than an inſpiſſated tar: ſo that 


notwithſtanding this ſhew of com- 


poſition, the reſult is only a mix - 


ture of pitch with a little tallow. 
Burgundy pitch. This is of a ſo- 


of a reddiſh brown colour, and 
more agreeable in ſmell than ei- 
ther of the foregoing Geoffroy 
relates that is compo: 


(a ſolid whitiſh reſin which ſepa- 


rates from ſome of the terebinthine 
as they run from the tree) melted 
with common turpentine and a lit- 
tle of its diſtilled oil. Dale informs 
us, from the relation of a gentle. 
man who ſaw the preparation 0 


this commodity in Saxony (from 


whence 


© — 
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PIX BURGUNDICA; [L. E.) 


lid conſiſtence, yet ſomewhat ſoft, 


ed of gallipot 


vinegar will not ta 


whence we are chiefly ſupplied with 
it) that it is no more than the com- 
mon turpentine boiled a hle. 


 PLANTAGO LATIFOLIA ; 
Z.] Common broad-leaved plan- 


 tane, called /eptinervia, from its 


having ſeven large nerves or ribs 
running along each leaf; the nar- 
row Jeaved ſort has only five ribs, 
and hence is named guinguener via: 
they are both. common in fields, 
and by road ſides. The leaves are 
lightly aſtringent, and the ſeeds ſaid 
to be ſo ; and hence they ſtand re- 


' commended in hæmorrhagies, and 


other caſes where medicines of this 
kind are proper. The leaves, bruiſed 
a little, are the uſual application 
of the common people to ſlight 
fleſh wounds. | 


PLUMBUM ; [ L. E.] Lead. 
This is the heavieſt of the metals 
except gold: it melts in a moderate 
heat, and if kept in fuſion, is ſoon 
converted partly into fume and 
partly into an aſh coloured calx 
(lumbum uſtum ;] this expoſed to a 
ſtronger fire, in ſuch a manner that 
the flame may play upon its furface, 
becomes firſt yellow, and after- 
wards of a deep red, (minium or 
red lead); if ray. i proceſs the fire 
be ſuddenly raiſed to a conſiderable 
height, the calx melts, aſſumes the 
appearance of oil, and on cooling 
forms a ſoft leafy ſubſtande of a yel- 
lowiſh or reddiſh colour (lit harge.) 
The proper menſtruum of this me- 
tal is aquafortis: the vegetable a- 
cids likewiſe diffolve it, but in very 
ſmall quantity: a quart of diſtilled | 

| a dram ; 
expoſed: to the ſteam of vinegar, it 
15 by degrees corroded into a white 
powder (cerufſe) which is conſider- 


ably more eaſy of ſolution. The 


calces of lead diſſolve, by heat, in 


expreſied ois; theſe mixtures are 
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the baſis of ſeveral officinal plaſters 
and unguents. Cryſtals of this me- 
tal made with diſtilled vinegar (called 
from their ſweetiſh taſte, ſugar of 
lead) and a tincture drawn from 
theſe and green vitriol, are likes 
wiſe kept in the ſhops. 

Preparations of Jead, given in- 
ternally, are ſuppoſed to incraſlate 
the fluids, abate inflammations, and 
reſtrain venereal deſires. The ſu- 
gar is a ſtrong aſtringent, and has 
been exhibited as ſuch with good 
ſucceſs, in hæmorrhagies, the fluor 
albus, ſeminal gleets, &c. The 
tincture is recommended for the 
like purpoſes; and for checking 
immoderate ſweats in phthiſical 
cafes, whence it has been uſuallx 
called t inctura antipbihiſica. The 
internal uſe of this metal is never- 


theleſs full of danger, and ought 


never to be ventured upon unleſs: 
in deſperate caſes, after other me- 
dicines have been employed with- 
out taking effect: it often occaſions 
violent colics ; and though it ſhould: 
not prove immediately hurtful, its 
ill conſequences are ſure though 
ſlow : tremors, ſpaſms; or lingering: 
tabes too frequently follow. © 


 POLIUM - MONTANUM; ; 
be E.] Poley mountain; the tops. 

t has been diſputed among bota- 
nic writers,, what ſpecies of poley- 
ought to be employed in medicine. 
Fhe college allow the promiſcuous 
uſe of two, the palium maritimum e- 
rettum Monſpeliacum C. B. and the 


polium a uftifolium Creticum C. B. 


The fi : ſomet:mes met with in 
our gardens, and is the ſort which 
the ſh&ps have been generally ſup- 


plied with. They have both a light 
aromatic ſmell, and a bitteriſn 
taſte ; that brought from Crete is 
the moſt agreeable. They ſtand 
recommended in catarrhs, uterine 
diſorders, &c. but at preſent are 

4 | ſcarce 
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ſcarce otherwiſe made uſe of than 
as an ingredient in the mithridate 
and theriaca. | 


- POLYGONATUM, vide 81- 
GILLUM SALOMONIS, 


-POLYGONUM, vide CEN Ti- 
RODIUM. a f 


. - POLYPODIUM QUERNUM ; 
[E.] filix polypodium difta Herm. 
Polypody of the oak; the root. 
Polypody is a capillary plant, grow- 
ing upon old walls, the trunc o 
decayed trees, &c. that found upon 
the oak is generally preferred, 
though not ſenſibly difterent from 
the others. The roots are long and 
flender, of a reddiſh brown colour 
on the outſide, greeniſh within, full 
of ſmall tubercles which are reſem- 
bled to the feet of an inſect; whence 
the name of the plant : the taſte of 
theſe roots is ſweetiſn and nauſeous, 
Polypody has been employed in 
medicine for many ages; neverthe- 
leſs its virtues remain as yet to be 
determined. The ancients held it 
to be a powerful purger of melan- 
cholic humours; by degrees, it 
came to be looked upon as an eva- 
cuater of all humours in general: 


at length, it was ſuppoſed only to 


gently looſen the belly; and after- 
wards even this quality was denied 
it: ſucceeding phyſicians declared 
it to be aſtringent; of this number 
is Boerhaave, who eſteems it mo- 


derately ſtyptic and antiſcorbutic. 


For our own part, we have had no 
direct experience of it; nor is it 
employed in practice: it is proba- 
ble that (as Juncker ſuppoſes) the 


freſh root may looſen the belly, 


and that it has not this effect when 

dry. 5 
POLYTRICHUM, vide Tal- 

CHOMANES, | 


UM, 
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 POMPHOLYX ; [ E.] a calx, 
or flowers, of zinc, produced in the 


| furnaces where copper is made into 


braſs by calamine, the ore of zinc. 
It is found adhering to the covers 


of the crucibles, &c. either in form 


of thin cruſts, or of a light downy 
matter, generally of a pure white 
colour, though ſometimes yellow. 
iſh. See the article ZiNcuu. 


POPULUS NIGRA ; [E.] the 
black poplar ; its buds. The black 
poplar is a large tree, growing wild 
in watery places: it is eaſily raiſed, 
and very quick of growth. The 
young buds, or rudiments of the 
leaves, which appear in the begin- 
ning of ſpring, abound with a yel- 
low, unctuous, odorous juice. They 
have hitherto been employed chiefly 
in an ointment, which received its 
name from them ; 'though they are 
certainly capable of being applied 
to other purpoſes: a tincture of 


them made in rectified ſpirit, yields, 


upon being inſpiſſated, a fragrant 


reſin ſuperior to many of thoſe 


brought from abroad. 
PORRUM ; (E.)] porrum com- 


mune capitatum C. B. Leeks; the 


root. This participates of the vir- 
tues of garlic, from which it dif- 
fers chiefly in being weaker. See 
the article AL LIiun. . 


PORTULACA ; [E.] portulaca 
hortenfis latifalia F. B. Purſlane; 
the ſeeds. This herb is cultivated 
in gardens for culinary uſes. The 
ſeeds are ranked among the leſſer 
cold ſeeds, and have ſometimes been 


employed in emulſions, and the like, 


along with the others of that claſs. 


' POTENTILLA, vide Au. 


TINA. 
PRASIUM, vide MazRrvuB1- 
od 


\ 
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PRIMULA VERIS; FE.) pri- 


mula veris pallido flore humilis Tourn. 
Primroſe ; the herb and root. This 
is a low plant, growing wild in 
woods and hedges, and producing 
pale yellow flowers in the ſpring. 
The leaves have an herbaceous 
taſte, The roots are lightly bitter, 
with a kind of aromatic flavour, 
which ſome reſemble to that of 
aniſeeds; their expreſſed juice, pu- 
rified by ſettling, is ſometimes uſed 
as a ſternutatory. The flowers have 
an agreeable flavour, but very 
weak: an infuſion of them in wine, 
and a ſpirit diftilled from them, are 
employed in ſome places as cordial 
and nervine. 2 


PRUNELLA ; [E.] brunella ma- 
Jor foliis non diſſectis C. B. Self- 
heal; the leaves. This plant 
grows wild in meadows and paſture 
grounds, and produces thick ſpikes 
of purpliſh flowers during the latter 
part of the ſummer. It has an 
herbaceous, glutinous rough taſte; 
and hence ſtands recommended in 
hæmorrhagies and alvine fluxes: it 
has been principally celebrated as a 
vulnerary, whence its name; and 
in gargariſms for aphthæ and in- 
flammations of the fauces. 


PRUNUS HORTENSIS. The 

plum tree. Three ſorts of plums 
are looked upon as articles of the 
materia medica. They are all met 
with in our gardens, but the ſhops 
are ſupplied with the fruit, mode- 
rately dried, from abroad. 
_ PRUNA BRIGNOLENSIA : 
pruna ex flavo rufeſcentia, mixti ſa- 
boris, gratiſſima C. B. The Brig- 
nole plum, brought from Provence, 
under the name of prunelloes. 

PRUNA GALLICA; [I. E.] 
Fructus pruni frudtu parvo; dulci, 
atro-ceruleo Journ. French or com- 


mon prunes. This is the plum 


2 — 
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1 by our gardeners the little 
black damaſk. =_ 8 
PRUNA DAM ASCENA B; ILK. ] 
fructus pruni fruftu magno, dulci, 
atro-crules | Tourn. Damaſcene 
plums, or damſons. This is the 
ſort called the great damaſk violet 
of Tours. It 1s: ſeldom. met with 


dry in the ſhops, and is generally 


ſupplied by the common prune. 

Ihe medical effects of the dam- 
ſons and common prunes are, to 
abate heat; and gently looſen the 
belly, which they perform by lu- 
bricating the paſſage and ſoftening 
the excrement. They are of conſi- 
derable ſervice in coſtiveneſs ac- 
companied with heat or irritation, 
which the more ſtimulating cathar- 
tics would tend to aggravate : where 
prunes are not of themſelves ſuffi- 
cient, their effects may be promoted 
by joining with them a little rhu- 
barb or the like; to which may be 
added ſome carminative ingredient, 
to prevent their occaſioning flatu- 
lencies. Prunelloes have ſcarce any 
laxative quality : theſe are mild 
grateful refrigerants, and by being 
occaſionally kept in the mouth, 
uſefully beguile the thirſt of hydro- 

pic perſons. wat. 


PRUNA SYLVESTRIA ;[L.E.] 
Sloes, the fruit of the common 
black thorn or floe buſh. Theſe 
have a very rough auſtere taſte, eſ- 
pecially before they have been 
mellowed by froſts. The juice of 
the unripe fruit, inſpiſſated to a 
proper conſiſtence, is called Acacia 
Germanica, and uſually ſold in the 
ſhops for the true Egyptian acacia: 
it is equally aſtringent with the 
Egyptian ſort, but has more of a 
ſharp or tartiſh taſte, without any 
thing of the :ſweetiſh reliſh of the 
other. Hen "os 


- PSYLLIUM ; [E.] lun mas 


Jus 
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Jus ertflum C. B. Fleawort; the 
ſeeds. 'This is a ſort of plantane, 
growing wild in the warmer cli- 
mates, and ſometimes met with in 
our gardens: it differs from the 
common plantanes in having its 
Aalks branched, with leaves upon 
them ; hence it is named by Ray 
Slamtago caulifera. The ſeeds have 
been uſually brought from the ſouth 
of France; they are ſmall, and 
fappoſed to reſemble in ſhape a 
flea, whence the Engliſh name of 
the plant. Theſe ſeeds have a nau- 
feous, glutinous taſte : boiled in 
water, they yield a conſiderable 
quantity of mucilage, which is 
ſometimes made uſe of in emollient 
glyſters and the like. Alpinus re- 
. Yates, that among the Egyptians 
this mucilage is exhibited in ardent 
fevers, and that it generally either 
looſens the belly or promotes ſweat, 


PTARMICA ; E.] dracunculus 
pratenſis, ſerrato folio C. B. Sneeze- 
wort, or baſtard pellitory; the root. 
This grows wild upon heaths, and 
in moiſt ſhady places; the flowers, 
which are of a white colour, come 
fortk in June ang July. The roots 
have an acrid ſmell, and a hot bi- 
ting taſte: chewed, they occaſion 
a plentiful diſcharge of ſaliva; and 
when powdered and fnuffed up the 
nofe, provoke ſneezing. Theſe are 
the only intentions to which they 
have been uſually applied. 


* PULEGIUM ; [L. E.] pulegium 
latifolium C. B. mentha agquatica 
few pulegium vulgare Journ. Penny- 
royal; the leaves. This plant grows 
EY in ſeveral parts of 
England, upon moift commons, 

& in watery places ; trailing up- 
on the ground, and ſtriking roots 
at the joints. Our markets have 
been for ſome time ſupplied with 
4 garden ſort, which is Tarver than 
the other, and grows upright : this 


is called by Mr. Dale puleginm x. 
reftum. Pennyroyal is a warm, 
pungent herb, of the aromatic kind, 
ſimilar to mint, but more acrid and 
leſs agreeable: it has long been 
held in great eſteem, and not un. 
deſervedly, as an aperient and de. 
obſtruent, particularly in hyſteric 
complaints, and ſuppreſſions of the 
uterine purgations. For theſe pur. 
poſes, the diſtilled water is gene- 
rally made uſe of, or what is of 
equal efficacy, an infuſion of the 
leaves. It is obſervable, that both 
water and rectified ſpirit extract the 
virtues of this herb by infuſton, 
and likewiſe elevate them in difti]- 
lation. ' 1 N 

PULEGIUM CERVINUM; 
[E.] pulegium anguſiifolium C. B. 
Harts pennyroyal; the leaves. This 
ſpecies is met with, though not ve- 
ry often, in our gardens. It is 
ſomewhat ſtronger, yet rather more 
agreeable, than the foregoing, both 
in taſte and ſmell, 33 


PULMONARIA MACULO- 
SA ; [E.] pulmonaria Ialorum ad 
bugloſſam accedens F. B. Spotted 
lungwort, or ſage of Jeruſalem ; 
the leaves. This is met with in 
gardens :- the leaves are of a green 
colour ſpotted with white ; of an 
herbaceous glutinous tafte, without 
any ſmell. Fhey ftand recommend- 
ed againſt ulcers of the lungs, 


| —phthilſes, and other like diforders : 


- nevertheleſs experience gives little 
countenance to theſe virtues, nor 


. 4 Q 
> — 


does the preſent practice 
—SB ITN 


PVYRETHRUM; [L. E.] re- 
trum flore'bellidis C. B. Pellitory 
of Spain; the root. This plant, 
though a native of the warm eli- 
mates, bears the ordinary winters of 
this; and often flowers ſucceſſwely, 
from Chriſtmas to May; the roots 
alſo grow larger with us than thoſe 

which 


| 
D 


which the ſhops are uſually ſupplied 
with from abroad. Pellitory root 
has no ſenſible ſmell; its taſte 1s 


very hot and acrid, but leſs ſo than 
that of arum or dracunculus: the 


juice expreſſed from it has ſcarce 
any acrimony, nor 15 the root it- 
ſelf ſo pungent when freſh as after 
it has been dried. Water, aſſiſted 
by heat, extracts ſome ſhare of its 
taſte, rectiſied ſpirit the whole; 
neither of them elevate any thing 
in diſtillation. The principal uſe 
of pyrethrum in the preſent practice 
is as a maſticatory, for promoting 
the ſalival flux, and evacuating viſ- 
cid humours from the head and 


neighbouring parts; by this means 
it often relieves the tooth · ach, ſome 


kinds of pains of the head, and le- 
thargic complaints. 


QUERCUS; [E.] quercus cum 
longis pediculis C. B. Oak tree; 
the buds, bark, acorns and cups. 
All theſe have more or leſs of a 
manifeſt aſtringent quality; and 
hence ſtand recommended in hæ- 
morrhagies, alvine fluxes, and o- 
ther præternatural or immoderate 
ſecretions, 8 


RANARUM SPERMA; [E.] 
Frogs ſpawn. This has been cele- 
brated as an excellent cooler for 
external purpoſes; but practitioners 
have not experienced from it any 


peculiar effects that could deſerve 


its being continued in uſe. 


RapHANUS RUSTICANUS; 
IL. E.] C. B. cochlearia folio cubi- 


tali Tourn, Horſe radiſh ; the root. 
This plant is ſometimes found wild 
about river . ſides, and other moiſt 
Places; for medicinal and culinary 
uſes, it is cultivated in gardens ; it 
flowers in June, but barely perfects 
Its ſeeds in this country. Horſe- 


7adiſh root has à quick. pungent - | f - 
well and a penetrating aerid tage; the dock kind, which grows {pon- 
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it "nevertheleſs contains in certain 
veſſels a ſweet juice, which ſome- 
times exudes upon the ſurface. By 
drying, it loſes all its acrimony, 
becoming firſt ſweetiſh, and after- 
wards almoſt inſipid: if kept in a 
cool place, covered with ſand, it 
retains its qualities for a conſider- 
able time. The medical effects of 
this root, are to ſtimulate the ſolids, 
attenuate the juices, and promote 
the fluid ſecretions : it ſeems to ex- 
tend its action through the whole 
habit, and affect the minuteſt glands. 


It has frequently done good ſervice 


in ſome kinds of ſcurvies and other 
chronic diſorders proceeding from 
a viſcidity of the juices, or obſtruc- 
tions of the excretory ducts. Sy- 
denham recommends it likewiſe in 
dropſies, particularly thoſe which 
ſometimes follow intermittent fe- 
vers. Both water and rectiſied ſpi- 
rit extract the - virtues of this root 
by infuſion, and elevate them in 
diſtillation : along with the aqueous 
fluid, an eſſential oil ariſes, poſſeſſ- 

ing the whole taſte and - pungency 
of the horſe-radiſi. The college 
have given us a very elegant com- 


pound water which takes its name 
from this root. | | 


RAPUM ; [E.] rapa ſativa ro- 
tunda C. B. Turneps. Theſe are 
accounted a wholeſome aperient 
food: the liquor preſſed out from 
them after boiling has been ſome- 
times uſed medicinally as a deob- 
ſtruent and diuretic. - 


REALGAR, a foſſil compoſed 


of arſenic and ſulphur, vide a 8s8- 


NICUM. | | 


REGINA PRATI, vide Ur- 


MARIA. ; 


' RHABARBARUM 3 C TZ. E.! 
Rhubard; the root of a plant of 


taneouſly 
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taneouſly in China, and endures 
the colds of our own climate. TWO 
ſorts - of rhubarb are met with in 
the ſhops. The firſt 1s imported 
from Turkey and Ruſſia, in round- 
1h pieces, freed from the bark, 
with a hole through the middle of 
each ; they are externally of a yel- 
low colour, and on cutting ap- 
pear variegated with lively reddiſh 
ftreaks. The other, which is leſs 
eſteemed, comes immediately from 
the Eaſt Indies, in longiſn pieces, 
harder, heavier, and more compact 
than the foregoing. The firſt ſort, 
unleſs kept very dry, is apt to 
grow mouldy and worm eaten; the 
ſecond is leſs ſubject to theſe incon- 
veniences. Some of the more in- 
duſtrious artiſts are ſaid to fill up 
the worm holes with certain mix- 


tures, and to colour the outſide of 
the damaged pieces with powder of 


the ſiner ſorts of rhubarb, and ſome- 
times with cheaper materials: this 
is often ſo nicely done, as effec- 
tually to impoſe upon the buyer, 
unleis he very carefully examines 
each piece. The marks of good 
rhubarb: are, that it be firm and 
ſolid, but not flinty ; that it be ea- 
fily pulverable, and appear, when 
powdered, of a fine bright yellow 
colour ; that upon being chewed, 


it impart to the ſpittle a ſaffron 


tinge, | without proving flimy or 
mucilaginous in the mouth. Its 
taſte is ſubacrid, bitteriſh, and 
ſomewhat aſtringent ; the ſmell, 
lightly aromatic. | 
Rhubarb is a mild cathartic, 


- Which operates without violence 


or irritation, and may be exhibited 
with ſafety even to pregnant wo- 
men and children. Beſides its pur- 


gative quality, it is celebrated for 


an aſtringent one, by which it 
ſtrengthens the tone of the ſtomach. 


and inteſtines, and proves uſeful in 


diarrhœæ and diſorders proceeding 


from a laxity of the fibres. Rhu- 
Iz #33 #4 ö 


barb in ſubſtance operates more 
powerfully as a cathartic than any 
of the preparations of it. Watery 
tinctures purge more than the ſpi- 
rituous ones; whilſt the latter con- 
tain in greater perfection the aro- 
matic, aſtringent, and corroboratin 
virtues of the rhubarb. The doſe, 
when intended as à purgative, is 
from a ſcruple to a dram or more. 
The Turkey rhubarb is, among 
us; univerſally preferred to the 
Eaſt India ſort, though this laſt is 
for ſome purpoſes at leaſt equal to 
the other ; it 15 manifeſtly more 
aſtringent, but has ſomewhat leſs 
of an aromatic flavour; Tinctureʒ 
drawn from both with rectified 
ſpirit, have nearly the ſame taſte: 
on diſtilling off the menſtruum, the 
extract left from the tincture of the 
Eaſt India rhubarb proved conſide- 
rably the ſtrongeſt. They are both 
the produce of the ſame climate, 
and probably the roots of the ſame 
plant taken up at different ſeaſons, 


or cured in a different manner. 


RHAMNUS CATHARTICUS, 


vide SPIN A CERVINA. 


RHAPONTICUM; [E.] rha- 
barbarum Dioſcoridis & antiquorum 
Tourn. Rhapontic ; the root of a 
large roundiſh-leaved dock, grow- 
ing wild on the mountain Rhodope 
in Thrace, from whence it was 
brought into Europe, about the 
year 161c, by Alpinus: it bears 
the hardeſt winters of this climate, 
and is not unfrequent in our botanic 


gardens, The root of this plant 


(which appears evidently to have 
been the rhubarb of the ancients) 1s 
by many confounded with the mo- 
dern rhubarb, though conſiderably 
different both in appearance and 
quality. Tie rhapontic is of 3 


duſky colour on the ſurface, of à 

looſe ſpongy texture; conſiderably 

more aſtringent but leſs pr) 
| an 
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than rhubarb ; in this laſt intention, 


two or three drams are required for 


a doſe: | 
RHUS OBSONIORUM, vide 


CUMACH. | 


RIBESIA; [E.] ribes vulgaris 
fructu rubro Raii. Red currant 
buſh ; the berries. Theſe have a 
cool dulco-acid taſte, ſufficiently a- 
greeable both to the LI and 
ſtomach: their expreſſed juice, in- 
ſpiſſated to the conſiſtence of a rob, 


was formerly kept in the ſhops ; at 


preſent, they are rather looked up- 
on as a dietetic than a medicinal 
article. 


ROSA DAMASCENA ; [L. E.] 
roſa purpurea C. B. The damaſk 
roſe. This elegant flower is fre- 
quent in our gardens. Its ſmell is 
very pleaſant, and almoſt univer- 
ſally admired ; its taſte bitteriſh 
and ſubacrid. In diſtillation with 
water, it yields a {mall portion of 
2 butyraceous oil, whoſe flavour 
exactly reſembles that of the roſes. 
This oil, and the diſtilled water, 
are very uſeful and agreeable cor- 


dials : Hoffman ſtrongly recom- 


mends them as of ſingular efficacy 
for raiſing the ſtrength, chearing 
and recruiting the ſpirits, and al- 


laying pain; which they perform 


without raiſing any heat in the con- 
ſtitution, rather abating it when in- 
ordinate, Damaſk roſes, beſides 


their cordial aromatic virtue which 


reſides in their volatile parts, have 
a mildly purgative one which re- 
mains entire in the decoCtion left 
after the diſtillation : this, with a 
Proper quantity of ſugar forms an 
agreeable laxative ſyrup, which has 
long kept its place in the ſhops. 

- ROSA RUBRA; [L. E.] ro/a 
rubra multiplex C. B. The red 
roſe has very little of the fragrance 

of the foregoing pale ſort; and, 
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der 3 the root. Madder is raiſed 


=... 
inſtead of its purgative quality, a 
mild gratefully aſtringent one, eſ- 


pecially before the flower has o- 


pened : this is conſiderably im- 
3 by a haſty exſiccation; but 
oth the aſtringency and colour are 


impaired by ſlow drying. 


ROSMARINUS; [L. E.] rof- 
marinus hortenſis anguſtiore folio C. B. 
Roſemary; the leaves, tops and 
flowers. This is a native of Spain, 
Italy, and the ſouthern parts of 
France, where it grows in great a- 
bundance upon dry gravelly grounds; 
in the like ſoils it thrives beſt with 
us, and likewiſe proves ſtronger in 
ſmell than when produced in moiſt 
rich ones: this obſervation obtains 
in almoſt all the aromatic plants. 
Roſemary has a fragrant ſmell, and 
a warm pungent bitteriſh taſte, ap- 
proaching ta thoſe of lavender: 
the leaves and tender tops are 
ſtrongeſt ; next to theſe the cup of 


the flower; the flowers themſelves 


are conſiderably the weakeſt, but 
moſt pleaſant. Aqueous liquors 
extract great ſhare of the virtues of 
roſemary leaves by infuſion, and 


elevate them in diſtillation ; along 


with the water ariſes a conſiderable 
quantity of eſſential oil, of an a- 
greeable, ſtrong penetrating ſmell : 
Pure ſpirit extracts in great perfec- 
tion the whole aromatic flavour of 
the roſemary, and elevates very 
little of it in diftillation ; hence the 
reſinous maſs left upon abſtracting 
the ſpirit, proves an elegant aro- 
matic, very rich in the peculiar 
qualities of the plant. The flowers 
of roſemary give over great part of 
their flavour in diſtillation with pure 
ſpirit ; by watery liquors, their fra- 
grance is much ' injured ; by beat- 
ing, deſtroyed... ._ -.. | 


RUBIA TINCTORUM[L.E.] 
rubia tinctorum ſatiua C. B. Mad- 


zn 
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in ſome of our gardens for medici- 
nal purpoſes : it was formerly cul- 
tivated among us, in quantity, for 
the uſe of the dyers, who are at 
preſent ſupplied from Holland and 
Zealand. It has little or no ſmell ; 
a ſweetiſſi taſte, mixed with a little 
bitterneſs. The virtues attributed 
to it are thoſe of a detergent and 
aperient, whence it has been uſu- 
ally ranked among the opening 
roots, and recommended in ob- 
ſtructions of the viſcera, particular- 
ly of the kidneys, in coagulations 
of the blood from falls or bruiſes, 
in the jaundice, and beginning 
dropiies. 

It is obſervable, that this root, 
taken internally, tinges the urine 
of a deep red colour; and in the 
philoſophical tranſactions, we have 
an account of its producing a like 
effect upon the bones of animals 
who had it mixed with their food: 
all the bones, particularly the more 
ſolid ones, were changed, both 
externally and internally, to a deep 
red, but neither the fleſhy or car- 
tilaginous parts ſuffered any altera- 
tion : ſome of theſe bones, mace- 
rated in water for many weeks to- 
gether, and afterwards ſteeped and 
boiled in ſpirit of wine, loſt none 
of their colour, nor communicated 
any tinge to the liquors. : This 
root appears therefore to be poſſeſ- 
ſed of great ſubtility of parts, 
whence its medical virtues ſeem to 
deſerve inquiry. 


RUBUS IDEUS H; [L.] rubus 
idæus ſpinoſus C. B.— fructu rubro 
FJ. B. The raſpberry buſh; the 
fruit. This ſhrub is common in 
our gardens; and has likewiſe, in 
ſome parts of England, been found 
wild: it flowers in May, and ri- 
pens its fruit in July. Raſpberries 
have a pleaſant ſweet taſte; - ac- 
companied with a peculiarly. grate- 
ful flavour; on account of which 


they are chiefly valued. As to 
their virtues, they moderately 
quench thirſt, abate heat, ſtrengthen 


the viſcera, and promote the na- 


tural excretions. An agreeable 
ſyrup, prepared from the juice, is 
directed to be kept in the ſhops, 


RUBUS VULGARIS; [E.] 
rubus vulgaris foe rubus fructu ni- 
gro C. B. The bramble, or black 
berry buſh ; its leaves and fruit. 
This ſhrub is frequently found wild 
in woods and hedges. The berries 
have a faint taſte, without any 
thing of the agreeable flavour of 


the foregoing : the leaves are ſome | 


what aſtringent. 


RUSCUS ; -raſtus myrtifolius a- 
culeatus Tourn.. Butchers broom, 
or knee holly ; the root. This is 
a ſmall prickly plant, ſometimes 
found wild in woeds. The root 


has a ſoft ſweetiſh taſte, which is 
followed by a bitteriſh one: it i 


one of the five aperient roots ; and 
in this intention is ſometimes made 
an ingredient in apozems and diet 
drinks, for opening flight obſtruc- 
tions of the viſcera, purifying the 
blood and juices, and promoting 
the fluid ſecretions. | 


RUTA ; [L. E.] ruta hortenfis 
latifolia C. B. Broad-leaved rue; 
the leaves and ſeeds. This is a 
ſmall ſhrubby plant, met with in 
gardens, where it flowers in June, 
and holds its green leaves all the 


winter; we frequently find in the 


markets a narrow leaved ſort, which 
is cultivated by ſome in preference 


to the other, on account of its 


leaves appearing variegated during 
the winter, with white ſtreaks. Rue 
has a ſtrong- ungrateful ſmell, àn 

a bitteriſh, penetrating taſte : the 
leaves, when in full vigour, are 
extremely acrid, inſomuch as to in- 
flame and bliſtet the ſkin, if-much 


handled. | 
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handled. With regard to their me- 
dicinal virtues, they are powerfully 
ſtimulating, attenuating and deter- 
gent; and hence in cold phlegmatic 
habits, they quicken the circula- 
tion, diſſolve tenacious juices, open 
obſtructions of the excretory glands, 
and promote the fluid ſecretions. The 
writers on the materia medica in ge- 
neral, have entertained a very 
high opinion of the virtues of this 
rlant. Boerhaave is full of its 
praiſes, particularly of the eſſential 
oil, and the diſtilled water cohobat- 
ed, or re- diſtilled ſeveral times from 
fieſh parcels of the herb: after 
ſomewhat extravagantly commend- 
ing other waters prepared in this 
manner, he adds, with regard to 
that of rue, that the greateſt com- 
mendations he can beſtow upon it 
fall ſhort of its merit : What medi- 
cine (ſays he) can be more effica- 
cious for promoting ſweat and per- 
ſpiration, for the cure of the hy- 
ſteric paſſion, and of epilepſies, and 
for expelling poiſon? Whatever 
ſervice rue may be of in the two 
laſt caſes, it undoubtedly has its 
uſe in the others: the cohobated 
water, however, is not the moſt 
eficacious preparation of it (ſee 
part II. chap. xi. An extract made 
by rectified ſpirit, contains, in a 
ſmall compaſs, . the whole virtues 
of the rue ; this menſtruum taking 
up by infuſion all the pungency and 
flavour of the plant, and elevating 
nothing in diſtillation,” With wa- 
ter, its peculiar flavour and warmth 


ariſe; the bitterneſs, and a conſi- 


derable ſhare of the pungency re- 
maining behind. ME 


SABINA ; [L. E.] ſabina folio 
tamariſci Dieſcoridis C. B. Savin; 


the leaves. This is an ever-green 


thrub, clothed with ſmall, fome- 
what prickly leaves: it does not 
produce fruit till very old, and 
hence has. been generally reputed 
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the uterus, or other viſcera, 


„ 
barren. The leaves have a bitter? 
acrid, biting taſte; and a ftrong 
diſagreeable ſmell : diſtilled with 
water, they yield an eſſential oil, 
in larger quantity (as Hoffman ob- 
ſerves) than any other known ve- 
getable, the turpentine tree alone 
excepted. Savin is a warm, irri- 
tating, aperient medicine, capable 
of promoting ſweat, urine, and all 
the glandular ſecretions. The di- 


ſtilled oil is one of the moſt power- 
ful emmenagogues; and does ex- 


cellent ſervice in obſtructions of 
8 


* 


ceeding from a laxity and weak - 


neſs of the veſſels, or a cold flug- 
gilh indiſpoſition of the Juices. | 


SACCHARUM PURISSIMUM 
LL. E.] double refined ſugar. 
SACCHARUM- RUBRUM ; 
L. E.] brown, or unrefined ſugar. 
SACCHARUM CANDUM ; 
[E.] ſugar candy. n WE. 3 
Sugar is the eſſential ſalt of the 
arundo ſaccharifera, a beautiful 
large cane, growing ſpontaneouſly 
in the Eaſt Indies, and ſome of the 


warmer parts of the Weſt, and cul- 


tivated in great quantity in our 
American plantations. The ex- 
preſſed juice of the cane is clarified 
with the addition of lime water 
(without which it does not aſſume 
the form of a true ſugar) and boil- 
ed down to a due conſiſtence; when, 
being removed from the fire, the 
ſaccharine part concretes” from the 
groſſer unctuous matter called 
treacle, or melaſſes. This, as yet 
impure or brown ſugar, is farther pu- 
rified, in conical moulds, by ſpread- 


ing moiſt clay on the upper broadfur- 


face: the watery moiſture, ſlowly 
percolating through the maſs, carries 
with it a conſiderable part of the 


remains of the treacly matter. This 


clayed ſugar, imported from Ame» 
rica, is by our refiners, diſſolved 


in water, the ſolution clarified by 
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boiling, with whites of eggs and 
deſpumation, and after due evapo- 
ration poured into moulds : as ſoon 
as the ſugar has concreted, and the 
fluid part drained off, the-ſurface 
is covered with moiſt clay as be- 
fore. The ſugar, thus once re- 
fined, hy a repetition of the pro- 
ceſs, becomes the double refined 
ſugar of the ſhops, The candy, or 
cryſtals, are prepared by boiling 


_ down ſolutions of ſugar to a certain 


pitch, and then removing them in- 
to a hot room, with ſticks ſet 
acroſs the veſſel for the ſugar to 
ſnoot upon: theſe cryſtals prove of 
a white or brown colour, according 
as the ſugar was pure or impure. 
The uſes of ſugar as a ſweet, 
are ſufficiently well known; its 
medical virtues depending on this 
quality, we have already given 
ſomè account of it in page 59. The 
impure ſorts contain an unctuous, 
or oily matter, in conſequence of 
which they prove emollient and 


laxative. The cryſtals. are moſt 


difficult of ſolution, and hence are 
Propereſt where this ſoft lubricating 


ſweet, is wanted to diſſolve ſlowly 


in the mouth. 12 | 


S8AGAPENUM; [L. E.] a con- 
crete juice, brought from Alexan- 
dria, either in diſtinct tears, or run 
together in large maſſes. It is 
outwardly of a yellowiſh colour, 
internally ſomewhat paler, and 
clear like horn, grows ſoft upon 
being handled, and ſticks to the 
Fingers ; its taſte is hot and biting; 
the {mell diſagreeable, by ſome re- 
Jembled.to that of a kek, by others 
to '4 mixture of aſafetida and gal- 
banum. Sagapenum is an uſeful 
aperient and deobſtruent; and fre- 
quently preſcribed, either alone, 


or in conjunction with ammonia- 


cum, or galbanum, for opening 
obſtructions of the viſcera, and in 
hy ſterical diſorders ariſing from a 


deficiency of the menſtrual purga- 


tions. It 805 deterges the pal. 
monary. veſſels, and proves of 
conſiderable ſervice in ſome kinds 
of aſthmas, where the lungs are 
oppreſſed by viſcid phlegm. It i 
moſt commodiouſly exhibited in 
the form of pills; from two or 
three grains to half a dram, may 
be given every night or oftner, 
and continued for ſome time, 
When ſagapenum is ſcarce, the 
druggiſts uſually ſupply its place 
with the larger and darker colour. 
ed maſſes of bdellium, broke into 
pieces; Which are not eaſily di- 
ſtinguiſhed from it. 


 SAGO [E.] This is the pro- 
duce of an oriental tree, called by 
C. Bauhine palmam referens arber 
farinifera, The medullary part 
of the tree is beat, with water, 
and made into cakes, which are 
uſed by the Indians as bread: 
theſe reduced into granules, and 
dried, are the ſago brought to 
us. It is moderately nutritious, 
though not equal to our own grain, 


SAL AMMONIACUS LL. Z. 


Sal ammoniac. This is an artih- 


cial ſaline concrete, ſaid to be pre- 
prepared by ſublimation from the 
ſoot of cow dung. It is brought 
to us from Egypt, in large round 
cakes, convex on one ſide, and 
concave on the other; and ſome- 
times in conical loaves: on break- 
ing, they appear compoſed of 

needles, or ſtriæ, running tranſverſe- 
ly. The beſt are almoſt tranſpa- 
rent, colourleis, and free from any 
viſible impurities : thoſe moſt com- 
monly met with are of a grey yel. 
lowiſh colour on the outfide, and 
ſometimes black, according as the 
matter is more or leſs impure. 
The taſte of this ſalt is very ſharp 
and penetrating. It diſſolves in 
twice its weight, or a little leſs, o 
water; and upon Oe. 
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of the menſtruum concretes 
again into long ſhining ſpicula, or 
thin fibrous plates like feathers. 
Sal ammoniac appears from ex- 


periments to be compoſed of ma- 


rine acid, united with a volatile al- 
cali, If mingled with fixt falts, or 
abſorbent earths, and expoſed -to a 
moderate fire, 2 large quantity of 
pure volatile ſalt ſublimes, the acid 
remaining united with the inter- 
medium : if treated in the ſame 
manner with - quicklime, an ex- 
ceeding penetrating volatile ſpirit 


| ariſes, but no ſolid ſalt is obtained. 


Expoſed alone to a conſiderable 
heat, it ſublimes entire, without 
any alteration of its former pro- 
perties : ground with certain me- 
tallic ſubſtances, it elevates ſome 
part of them along with itſelf, and 
concretes with the remainder into a 
maſs, which readily flows into a 
liquor in a-moiſt air ; this appears 
in moſt reſpects ſimilar to a ſatu- 
rated ſolution of the metal made di- 


| reftly in ſpirit of ſalt. 


Pure ſal ammoniac is a perfectly 
neutral ſalt, capable of attenuating 
viſcid humors, and promoting a 


| diaphoreſis, or the urinary diſ- 


charge, according to certain Cir- 
cumſtances in the conſtitution, or 
as the patient is managed during 
the operation, If a dram of the 
ſalt be taken, diffolved in water, 
and the patient kept warm, it 
generally proves ſudorific ; by mo- 
derate exerciſe, 
the open air, its action is deter- 
mined to the kidneys; a large 
doſe gently looſens the belly, and 
a ſtill larger proves emetic. This 
falt is recommended by many as 
an excellent febrifuge, and by ſome 
has been, held à great ſecret in 
ine cure of intermittents. It is 
undoubtedly a powerful aperient, 


and ſeems to paſs into the minuteſt 


veſſels ; and as ſuch may in ſome 
caſes be of ſervice, either alone, 
or joined with bitters, or the bark, 
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where the latter would by itſelf 
produce dangerous obſtructions, or 
aggravate thoſe already formed. 
This ſalt is ſometimes employed 
externally as an antiſeptic, and in 
lotions and fomentations for oede- 
matous tumors; as alſo in gar- 
gariſms for inflammations of the 
tonſils, and for attenuating, and diſ- 
ſolving thick viſcid mucus. 


SAL CATHARTICUS AMA» 
RUS [L.] The bitter purging 
ſalt; extracted from the bitter li- 
quor remaining after the cryſtalli- 
zation of common ſalt from ſea 
water. It was firſt prepared as a 
cheap ſubſtitute to the ſalt of the 
Epſom, and other purging mineral 
waters, from which it does not 
conſiderably differ, either in ſenſi - 


ble qualities, or medical effects. 


We uſually meet with it in minute 
cryſtals, of a inowy appearance: 
difiolved in water, and cryſtallized 
afreſh, it concretes, if properly 
managed, into larger ones, of a 
rectangular priimatic figure, re- 
ſembling thoſe of the artificial ca- 
thartic {alt of Glauber, to which 
they. are ſometimes ſubſtituted in 
the ſhops. £1 | 
All theſe ſalts have a penetratin 

bitteriſh taſte : they diſſolve in leß 
than an equal weight of water: in 
a moderate heat, they melt, bubble 
up into bliſters, and ſoon change 
into a white ſpongy maſs, with the 
loſs of above half their weight: 
this calx taſtes bitterer than the ſalts 
did at firſt, and almoſt totally diſ- 
ſolves again in water. The acid 


of theſe ſalts is chiefly the vitriolic; 


the baſis of the natural is a fine ab- 


ſorbent earth; of the artificial, an 


alcaline: ſubſtance approaching to 


the nature of lixivial ſalts. Hence, 


upon adding alcaline ſalts to a ſo- 
lution of the ſalt of Glauber, no 
change enſues; whilſt the ſalts ob- 
tained from the purging waters, or 
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the bittern of marine waters, grow 
milky upon this addition, and de- 
oſite their earth, the alcaline ſalt 
beide taken up in its place. 
The fal catharticus is a mild and 
gentle purgative, operating with 
ſufficient efficacy, and in general 
with eaſe and ſafety, rarely occa- 


- Koning any gripes, ſickneſs, or the 


other inconveniences. which purga- 
tives of the reſinous kind are too 
often accompanied with. Eight or 
ten drams may be diſſolved for a 
doſe in a proper quantity of com- 
mon water; or four, five, or more, 
in a pint, or quart of the purging 
waters. Theſe liquors may like- 
wife be ſo managed as to promote 
evacuations by the other emuncto- 
ries ; if the patient is kept warm, 
they increaſe perſpiration ; by mo- 
derate exerciſe in a cool air, the 
urinary diſcharge. 


SAL COMMUNE [E.] Com- 
mon, or alimentary ſalt. This is a 
neutral ſalt, differing from moſt 
others in occaſioning drought when 
ſwallowed. It diſſolves in ſome- 
what leſs than three times its weight 
of water; the ſolution ſlowly eva- 
porated and ſet to ſhoot, affords 
cubical cryſtals, which unite to- 
gether into the form of hollow 
truncated pyramids. Expoſed to 


the fire, it crackles and flies about, 


or decrepitates, as it is called ; ſoon 


after, it melts, and appears fluid as 


water. A ſmall quantity of this 
ſalt, added to the nitrous acid, en- 
ables it to diſſolve gold, but ren- 
ders it unfit for diſſolving filver : if 
a ſolution of filver be poured into 
1:quors, containing even a minute 


portion of common ſalt, the whole 
ammediately grows turbid and 
White; this phænomenon is owing 
to the precipitation of the ſilver. 


This ſalt is either found in a ſo- 


lid form in the bowels of the 


« - 
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earth, or diſſolved in the waten 


of the ſea, or ſaline ſprings, 


1. Sal gemmæ [ L. E. Rock 
ſalt. This is met with in ſeveral 
parts of the world, but in greateſt 


plenty in certain deep mines, of 


prodigious extent, near Cracow in 
Poland; ſome is likewiſe found in 
England, particularly in Cheſhire, 


It is for the moſt part very hard, 


ſometimes of an opake ſnowy 
whiteneſs, ſometimes of a red, 
green, blue, and other colour. 
When pure, it is perfectly tranſpa- 
rent and colourleſs; the other ſorts 
are purified by ſolution in water 
and cryſtallization, 'in order to fit 
them for the common uſes of ſalt. 

2. Sal marinus; [ L. E.] the ſalt 
extracted from ſea water and faline 
ſprings. Sea waters yield from 


one fiftieth to one thittieth their 


weight of pure ſalt : ſeveral ſprings 
afford much larger quantities; the 
celebrated ones of our own coun- 
try at Nantwych, Northwich, and 
Droitwich, yield (according to Dr. 
Brownrigg) from one ſixth to ſome- 
what more than one third. There 
are two methods of obtaining the 
common ſalt from theſe natural ſolu- 
tions of it: the one, a haſty evapora- 
tion of the aqueous fluid till the fal 
begins to concrete, and fall in grains 
to the bottom of the evaporating 
pan, from whence it is raked out, 
and ſet in proper veſſels to drain 
from the brine or bittern: the other, 
a more ſlow and gradual evapora- 
tion, continued no longer than til 
a ſaline cruſt forms on the top of 
the liquor, which, upon removing 
the fire, ſoon begins to ſhoot, and 
run into cryſtals of a cubical figure. 
In the warmer climates, both theſe 
proceſſes are effected by the heat of 


the ſun. The ſalts obtained by 
them differ very conſiderably : that 


got by a haſty evaporation is ve!) 
apt to relent in a moiſt air, and run 


per 
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deliquium : an inconvenience 


ich the cryſtallized falt is not 
roms to: this laſt is likewiſe 
found better for the preſerving of 
meat, and ſundry other purpoſes, . 


Common ſalt checks fermenta- 
tion, and prevents the putrefaction 


of vegetable and animal ſubſtances ; 
and is ſuppoſed to have the ſame ef- 
fect on the aliment in the ſtomach : 
it likewiſe, by gently irritating the 
ſolids, acts as a ſtimulus, and thus 
promotes the protruſion of the ali- 
ment: hence the many ſingular 
virtues aſcribed to this ſalt, as of 
heating, abſterging, promoting ap- 
petite, &c. It is ſometimes uſed 
to check the operation of emetics, 


and make them run off by ſtool; 


and as a ſtimulus in glyſters. 


SALVIA [L.] ſalvia Horten ſis 
najor; [ E.] Common ſage, (the 
green and red ſorts) the leaves. 

SALVIA Horten ſis minor; [E.] 
ſalvia minor aurita et non aurita 
C. B. Small ſage, or ſage of vir- 
tue; the leaves. 

Theſe plants are common in our 
gardens, and flower in May and 
June: the green and red common 
ſages differ no otherwiſe than in 
the colour of their leaves; the ſeeds 
of one and the ſame plant produce 
both: the ſmall ſort is a diſtinct 
ſpecies; its leaves are narrower 
than the others, generally of a 
whitiſh colour, and never red; 
moſt of them have at the bottom a 
piece ſtanding out on each ſide in 
the form of ears. Both forts are 
moderately warm aromatics, ac- 
companied with a light degree of 
2fringency and bitterneſs : the 
mall fort is the ſtrongeſt, the large 
moſt agreeable. N 
The writers on the materia me- 
dica are full of the virtues of ſage, 
and derive its name from its ſup- 


poſed ſalutary qualities, (Salvia 


Jalvatrix, naturæ conciliatrix==Cur 


pd Materia Melia. 


moriatur homo, cui ſalvia creſcit in 
horto, c.) Its real effects are, 
to moderately warm and ſtrengthen 
the veſſels; and hence, in cold 
phlegmatic habits, it excites appe- 
tite, promotes the natural fſecre-, 
tions, and proves ſerviceable in de- 
bilities of the nervous ſyſtem. The 


beſt preparation for theſe purpoſes. 


is an infuſion of the dry leaves, 
drank as tea; or a tincture, or ex- 
tract, made with rectified ſpirit, 
taken in proper doſes : theſe con- 
tain the whole virtues of the ſage ; 
the diſtilled water and eſſential oil, 
only itswarmth and aromatic quality, 
without any thing of its roughnets 
or bitteriſhneſs. Aqueous infuſions 
of the leaves, with the addition of 
a little lemon juice, prove an uſe- 
ful dilating drink in febrile diſor- 
ders, of an elegant colour, and ſuf- 
ficiently acceptable to the palate. 

SALVIA SYLVESTRIS [E.] 
ſcorodotis five ſcordium foliis ſalviæ 
F. B. Wood ſage; the leaves. 
This grows wild in woods and 
hedges. In ſmell, taſte, and me- 
dical virtues, it comes nearer to 
ſcordium than ſage: it is leſs diſ- 
agreeable than the former, bug 
more ſo than the latter. 


SAMBUCUS ; [L. E.] ſanbu- 
cus fructu in umbella nigro C. B. 
Common black-berried elder ; the 
leaves, bark, [E.] flowers, and 


| berries [L. E.] This is a large 


ſhrub, frequent in hedges; it 
flowers in May, and ripens its fruit 
in September. The inner green 
bark of its trunk is gently cathar- 


tic: an infuſion of it in wine, or 


the expreſſed juice, in the doſe of 
half an ounce, or an ounce, is ſaid 
to Fung moderately, and in ſmall 
doſes to prove an efficacious deob- 
ſtruent, capable of promoting all 
the fluid ſecretions. The young 


buds, or rudiments of the leaves, 
are ſtrongly purgative, and act with 
- "3 ſo 
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fo much violence as to be deſerved- 


Iy accounted unſafe. The flowers 
are very different in quality: theſe 
have an agreeable aromatic flavour, 
which they give over in diſtillation 
with water, and impart by infuſion 
to yinous and ſpirituous liquors, 
The berries have a ſweetiſh, not 
unpleaſant taſte ; nevertheleſs, eaten 
in ſubſtance, they offend the ſto- 
mach : the expreſſed juice, inſpiſ- 
ſated to the conſiſtence of a rob, 
proves an uſeful aperient medicine; 
it opens obſtructions of the viſcera, 
promotes the natural evacuations, 
and, if continued for a length of, 
time, does conſiderable ſervice in 
ſundry chronical diſorders. It is 
obſervable, that this juice (which 
in its natural ſtate is of a purpliſh 
colour) tinges vinous ſpirits of a 


deep red. | 


 SAMPSUCHUS, vide Majo- 


 SANDARACHA, a foflil, com- 
poſed of arſenic and ſulphur, vide 
ARSENICUM. 


- SANGUIS DRACONIS L. Z.) 
Dragons blood, ſo called; a refin 
brought from the Eaſt Indies, either 
in oval drops, wrapt up in flag 
leaves, or in large maſſes, compoſ- 
ed of ſmaller tears. The writers 
on the materia medica in general 
give the preference to the tormer, 
though the latter is not unfrequent- 
Iy of equal goodneſs : the fine dra- 
gons blood of either ſort breaks 
ſmooth, free from any viſible im- 
Purities, of a dark red- colour, 
which changes upon being powder- 
ed into an elegant bright crimſon. 
Several artificial compoſitions, co- 
Joured with the true dragons blood, 
or Brazil wood, are ſometimes 
ſold in the room of this commo- 
dity : ſome of theſe diffolve, like 
gums, in water ; others crackle in 
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the fire, without proving inflan. 
mable ; whilſt the genuine -ſanguiz 
draconis readily melts. and catches 
flame, and is not acted on by wa. 
tery liquors. It totally diſſolves in 
pure ſpirit, and tinges a large quan. 
tity of the menſtruum of a deep 
red colour: it is likewiſe ſoluble in 
expreſſed oils, and gives them a 
red hue; leſs beautiful than that 
communicated by anchuſa. This 
drug, in ſubſtance, has no ſenſible 
ſmell or taſte ; when diſſolved, it 
diſcovers ſome degree of warmth 
and pungency. It is uſually look. 
ed upon as a gentle aftringent, and 
ſometimes directed as ſuch in ex- 
temporaneous preſcription, againſt 
ſeminal gleets, the fluor albus, and 
other fluxes : in theſe caſes, it pro- 
duces the general effects of reſinous 
bodies, lightly incraſſating the 
fluids, and ſomewhat ſtrengthening 
the ſolids. | 


SANICULA ; [E.] famcula of. 
ficinarum C. B. Sanicle; the leaves. 
This grows wild in woods and 
hedges, and flowers in May. The 
leaves have an herbaceous, roughiſh 
taſte: they have long been celebrat- 
ed for ſanative virtues, both inter- 
nally and externally : nevertheleſs 
their effects, in any intention, are 
not conſiderable enough to gain 
them a place in the preſent prac: 
tice. 5 


SANTALUM ALBUM [E.] 
White ſaunders ; a wood brought 
from the Eaft Indies, in billets, 
about the thickneſs of a mans leg, 
of a pale whitiſh colour. Greatelt 
part of it, as met with in the ſhops, 


has no ſmell or taſte, or any ſenfi- 


ble quality that can recommend it 
to the notice of the phyſician. 


SANTALUM CITRINUM 
[E.] Yellow ſaunders; a pale yel- 
lowiſh wood brought from 2 - 

= | Indies; 


N 
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Indies; of 4 pleaſant ſmell, and a 
hitteriſh aromatic taſte, accompa- 
nied with an agreeable kind of pun- 
gency. This elegant wood might 
undoubtedly be applied to valuable 


medical purpoſes, though at pre- 
| ſent in diſuſe. Diſtilled with wa. 


ter, it yields a fragrant eſſential 
oil, which thickens, in the cold, 
into the conſiſtence of a balſam. 
Digeſted in pure ſpirit, it imparts 
a rich yellow tincture; which be- 
ing committed to diſtillation, the 
ſpirit ariſes, without bringing over 
any thing conſiderable of the fla- 


| your of the ſaunders. The reſi- 
duum contains the virtues of ſix 


times its weight of the wood. Hoff- 
man looks upon this extract as a 
medicine of ſimilar virtues to am- 
bergris; and recommends it as an 


excellent reſtorative in great debi- 
lities. 


SANTALUM RUBRUM {L. 
E.] Red ſaunders; a wood brought 
from the Eaſt Indies, in large bil- 
l:t:, of a compact texture, a dull 
red, almoſt blackiſh colour on the 
outſide, and a deep brighter red 
within. This wood has no mani- 
feſt ſmell, and little or no taſte. 
It has been commended as a mild 
altringent, and a corroborant of 
the nervous ſyſtem; but theſe are 
qualities that belong only to the 
yellow ſort. | 7 
The principal uſe of red ſaun- 
ders is as, a colouring drug. It 
communicates a deep red to recti- 
tied ſpirit, but gives no tinge to 
aqueous liquors : a ſmall quantity 
of the reſin, extracted by means of 
ſpirit, tinges a large one of freſh 
ſpirit, of an elegant blood red. 


There is ſcarce any oil, that of la- 
vender excepted, to which it com- 


municates its colour. Geoffroy, 
and others, take notice, that the 


Brazil woods are ſometimes ſubſti- 


tuted to red ſaunders; and the col- 
lege of Bruſſels are in doubt whe- 
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ſaunders is not really a wood of 
that kind: according to the ac- 


count which they have given, their 


ſaunders is certaintly the Brazil 
wood ; the diſtinguiſhing character 
of which is, that it imparts its co- 
lour to common water. | 


SANTONICUM [E.] Worm 
ſeed ;' the produce of a ſpecies of 
wotinwegl growing 1n the Levant, 
It is a ſmall, light, chaffy ſeed, 
compoſed, as it were, of a num- 
ber of thin membranous coats, of 
a yeliowiſh colour, an unpleaſant 
ſmell, and a very bitter taſte. Theſe 
ſeeds are celebrated for anthelmin- 
tic virtues (which they have in 
common with other bitters) and 
are ſometimes taken in this inten- 
tion, either along with melaſſes, or 
candied with ſugar : their unplea- 
ſant taſte renders the form of a 
powder or decoction inconvenient. 
They are not very often met with 
genuine in the ſhops. 


SAPO DURUS; FL.] /apo al- 
bus Hiſpanicus [E. White Spaniſh 
ſoap. | | 

SAPO MOLLIS; [L.] Com- 
mon ſoft ſoap. 2 

SAPO NIGER; [E.] Black 
ſoft ſoap. yas 

Soap is compoſed of expreſſed 
vegetable oils, or animal fats, unit- 
ed with alcaline lixi via. The firſt 
ſort, or white hard ſoap, is made 
with the finer kinds of oil olive; 
the common ſoft ſort, with coarſer 
oils, fat, tallow, or a mixture of 
of all theſe; and the black (as is 


ſaid) with train oil. 


The purer hard ſoap is the only 
ſort intended for internal uſe. This, 
triturated with oily, or reſinous 
matters, renders them ſoluble in 
water, and hence becomes an uſe- 
ful ingredient in pills compoſed of 
reſins, promoting their diſlolution 

O 4 . 
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in the ſtomach, and union with the elegant root has not come much 
animal fluids : Boerhaave was a into practice among us, though it 
great admirer of ſoap; and in his promiſes, from its ſenſible qualities, 
| private practice ſeldom preſcribed to be a medicine of conſiderable 
it | any reſinous pills without it; unleſs utility: it is greatly eſteemed by 
| where an alcaleſcent, or putrid the German phyſicians as an ape. 

b ſtate of the jaices forbad its uſe. rient, corroborant, and ſudorific : 
From the ſame quality, ſoap like- and preferred by the college of 

| | wiſe ſeems well fitted for diflolving- Wirtemberg, Stahl, Neuman, and 

; 

| 

| 

; 


| ſuch oily; or unctuous matters, as it others, to ſaſſafras. 

may meet with in the body attenu- = = | 
ating viſcid juices, opening obſtruc- SARCOCOLLA ; [L. E.] a 
tions of the viſcera, and deterging concrete juice, brought from Per. 
all the veſſels it paſſes through. It fia and Arabia, in ſmall, whitiſh, 
is likewiſe a powerful menſtruum yellow grains, with a few of a rcd- 
[8 for the human calculus: a ſolu- dith, and ſometimes of a deep red 
| | tion of it in lime water is one of colour, mixed with them; the 
the ſtrongeſt diſſolvents that can be whiteſt tears are preferred, as be- 
taken with ſafety into the ſtomach; ing the freſheſt : its taſte is bitter, 
the virtue of this compoſition is accompanied with a dull kind of 
conſiderably greater than the ag- ſweetneſs, This drug diflolves in 
gregate of the diſſolving powers of watery liquors, and appears to be 
the ſoap and lime water when un- chiefly of the gummy kind, with 
mixed. See the Edinburgh eays, a {mall admixture of reſinous mat- 
abr. vol. 1. ter. It is principally celebrated 
The ſoft ſoaps are more pene- for conglutinating wounds and ul- 
trating and acrimonious than the cers {whence its name oagxox ai, 
hard. The only medical uſe of fleſh glue) a quality, which neither 
theſe is for ſome external purpoſes. this, or any other drug, has a juſt 


| title to, 

SAPONARIA ; [E.] /aponaria . 
major læuis C. B. Scapwort, or SARSAPARILLA; [ L. E.] a 
bruiſewort; the herb and root. root brought from the Spaniſh 
This grows wild, though not very Weſt Indies. It conſiſts of a great 
common, in low wet places, and number of long ſtrings hanging 
by the ſides of running waters; a from one head: the long roots (the 

double flowered ſort is frequent in only part made uſe of) are about 
our gardens. The leaves have a the thickneſs of a gooſe- quill, or 
bitter, not agreeable taſte ; agitated thicker, flexible, compoſed of fibres 
with water, they raiſe a ſapona- running their whole length, ſo that 
ceous froth, which has nearly the they may be ſtript into pieces from 
ſame effects with ſolutions of ſoap one end to the other: they have 2 
itſelfin taking out ſpots from cloths, glutinous, bitteriſh, not ungrateful 
and the like, The roots taſte taſte; and no ſmell. This root 
ſweetiſh, and agreeably pungent ; was firſt brought into Europe by 
and have a light ſmell like thoſe of the Spaniards, about the year 1 503, 
Tiquorice : digeſted in rectified ſpi- with the character of a ſpecific for 
rit they yield a ſtrong tincture, the cure of the lues venerca, which 
which loſes nothing of its taſte or made its appearance a little betore 
flavour in being inſpiſſated to the that time, and likewiſe of ſeveral 


conſiſtence of an extract. This obſtinate chronic diſorders. What- 
; eva 
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ever good effects it might have pro- 
duced in the warmer climates, it 
proved unſucceſsful in this; inſo- 
much that many have denied it to 
have any virtue at all. It appears 


however from experience, that 


though greatly unequal to the cha- 


racter which it bore at firſt, it is in 
ſome caſes of conſiderable uſe as a 


ſudorific, where more acrid medi- 


cines are improper. The beſt pre- 
parations are a decoction and ex- 


tract made with water; a decoction 


of half an ounce of the root, or a 
dram of the extract which is equi- 
valent thereto, may be taken for a 
doſe. 


SASSAFRAS ; CL. E.] the root 


ofa large American tree { arbor ex 


Florida ficulneo felio C. B.) brought 
to us in long ſtraight pieces, very 
light, and of a ſpongy texture, co- 


vered with a rough fungous bark; 


outwardly of an aſh colour, in- 
wardly of the colour of ruſty iron. 
It has a fragrant ſmell, and a ſweet- 
1h, aromatic, ſubacrid taſte : the 
bark taſtes much ſtronger than any 
other part; and the ſmall twigs 
ſtronger than the large pieces. As 
to the virtues of this root, it 1s a 
warm aperient and corroborant ; 
and frequently employed, with good 
ſucceſs, for purifying and ſweeten- 
ing the blood and juices. For theſe 
purpoſes, infuſions made from the 
raſped root or bark, may be drank 
as tea. In ſome conſtitutions, theſe 
liquors, by their fragrance, are apt 
on firſt taking them, to affect the 
head : in ſuch caſes, they may be 
advantageouſly freed from their fla- 
vour by boiling; a decoction of 
ſaſſafras, boiled down to the con- 
liſtence of an extract, proves ſimply 


bitteriſn and ſubaſtringent. Hoff. 


man aſſures us, that he has fre- 
quently given this extract, to the 
quantity of a ſcruple at a time, with 
remarkable ſucceſs, for ſtrengthen- 


ing the tone of the viſcera in ca- 
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intermittent fevers, and in hypo- 
chondriacal ſpaſms. Saſſafras yields 
in diſtillation an extremely fragrant 
oil, of a penetrating pungent taſte, 
ſo ponderous (notwithſtanding the 
lightneſs of the drug itſelf) as to 
ſink in water. Rectified ſpirit ex- 
tracts the whole taſte and ſmell of 
ſaſſafras; and elevates nothing in 


evaporation ; hence the ſpirituous 


extract proves the moſt elegant and 
efficacious preparation, as contain-. 
ing the virtues of the root entire. 


SATUREIA; LE. I ſatureia bars 


tenſis five cunila ſativa Plinii C. B. 


Summer ſavory; the leaves. This 
herb is raiſed annually in gardens 
for culinary purpoſes. It is a very 
pungent, warm, aromatic; and af- 
tords in diſtillation with water, a 

ſubtile eſſential oil, of a penetrating 
ſmell, and very hot, acrid taſte. It 
yields little of its virtues by infu- 
ſion to aqueous liquors : rectified 
ſpirit extracts the whole of its taſte 
and ſmell, and elevates nothing in 
diſtillation, | | 


SATYRION MAS; 2 orchis 
morio mas foliis maculatis C. B. 


This plant is frequent in ſhady 


places and moiſt meadows : each 


plant has two oval roots, of a whi- 
tiſh colour, a viicid ſweetiſh taſte, 
and a faint unpleaſant ſmell. They 
abound with a glutinous ſlimy juice. 
With regard to their virtues ; like 
other mucilaginous vegetables, they 
thicken the thin ſerous humours, 
and defend the ſolids from their a- 
crimony : they have alſo been cele- 
brated, though on no very good. 
foundation, tor analeptic and a- 
phrodiſiac virtues ; and frequently 

made uſe of in theſe intentions. 
 SALEP, a celebrated reſtorative 
among the Turks, is probably the 
prepared root of certain plants of 
the orchis kind. This drug, as 
10MC- 
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ſometimes brought to us, is in oval 
Pieces, of a yellowiſh white co- 
lour, ſomewhat clear and pellucid, 
very hard and almoſt horny, of lit- 
tle or no ſmell, and taſting like 


gum  tragacanth. Satyrion root, 
boiled in water, freed from the 
ſkin, and afterwards ſuſpended in 
the air to dry, gains exactly the 
ſame appearance: the roots thus 
prepared diſſolve in boiling water. 
into a mucilage. Geoffroy, who 
firſt communicated this preparation 
of orchis, recommends it in con- 
ſumptions, in bilious dyſenteries, 
and diſorders of the breaſt proceed- 
ing from an acrimony of the juices. 


SAXIFRAGA ALBA; E.] 
Saxifraga alba radice granuloſa F. B. 
White - flowered ſaxifrage ; the 


leaves, and the roots improperly - 


called (from their conſiſling of lit- 
tle grains) feeds. 

SAXIFRAGA VULGARIS ; 
[E.] /eſeli pratenſe noſiras Raii. 
Meadow ſaxifrage; the leaves and 
ſesds. Theſe herbs grow wild, the 


firſt in dry ſandy grounds, the ſe- 


cond in fields and meadows : the 
firſt is not very common, and hence 
its leaves and roots have been ge- 
nerally ſupplied by the leaves and 
ſeeds of the ſecond. Neither of 
them are at preſent in much eſteem, 
notwithſtanding the aperient, diu- 
retic and lithontriptic virtues for- 
merly attributed to them : they 
have a nauſeous bitteriſh taſte, with 
little or no ſmell. 


- SCABIOSA ; [E.] ſcabioſa ma- 


jor communior hirſuta, folio laci- 
niato Raii. Scabious; the leaves. 


This is a rough hairy plant, grow- 


ing wild in paſture grounds; of a 
nauſeous bitteriſh taſte. It ſtands 
recommended a an aperient, ſudo- 
rific, and expectorant; but the pre- 
ſent practice has little dependance 
on it. | 
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SC AMMONIUM; L. E.] 
Scammony-z a concrete juice ex- 
tracted from the roots of a large 
climbing plant growing in the Afi. 
— Turkey. — _ comes from 
Aleppo, in light, ſpongy maſſes, 
eafily friable, of a ſhining aſh co- 
lour verging to black; when pow. 
dered, of a light grey or whitiſh 
colour: an inferior ſort is brought 
from Smyrna, in mcre compact, 
ponderous pieces, of a darker co- 
lour, and full of ſand and other 
impurities. This juice is chiefly of 
the reſinous kind: rectiſied ſpirit 
diſſolves five ounces out of ſix, the 
remainder is a mucilaginous ſub- 
ſtance mixed with droſs: proof ſpi- 
rit totally diſſolves it, the impuri- 
ties only being left. It has a faint, 
unpleaſant ſmell; and a bitteriſh, 
ſomewhat acrimonious taſte. 

Scammony is an efficacious and 
ſtrong purgative. Some have con- 
demned it as unſafe, and laid ſun- 
dry 1ll qualities to its charge ; the 


principal of which is, that its ope- 


ration is uncertain, a full doſe 
proving ſometimes ineffectual, whilſt 
at others a much ſmaller one oc- 
caſions dangerous hy percatharſes. 
This difference however is owing 
entirely to the different circum- 
ſtances of the patient, and not to 
any ill quality, or irregularity of 
operation, of the medicine: where 
the inteſtines are lined with an ex- 
ceſſive load of mucus, the ſcam- 
mony paſſes through, without ex- 
erting itſelf upon them; where the 
natural mucus is deficient, a ſmall 
doſe of this or any other reſinous 
cathartic, irritates and inflames. 
Many have endeavoured to abate 


the force of this drug, and correct 


its imaginary virulence, by ex- 
poſing it to the fume of ſulphur, 
diſſolving it in acid juices, and the 
like: but this could do no more 
than deſtroy as it were a part of 


the medicine, without 9 
| altera- 
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alteration in the reſt. Scammany 
in ſubſtance, judiciouſly — 
ſtands not in need of any corrector: 
if triturated with ſugar” or with al- 
monds, as we have formerly re- 
commended for other reſinous pur- 
tires, it becomes ſufficiently ſafe 
and mild .in operation,” It 'ma 
likewiſe be conveniently diſſolved, 
by trituration, in a ſtrong decoc- 
tion of liquorice, then - poured off 
from the feces: the college of Wir- 
temberg aſſures | us, that by this 
treatment it becomes - mildly pur- 
gative, without being attended with 
gripes or other inconveniences z 
1 that it likewiſe proves inoffen- 
. five to the palate, The common 
doſe of ſcammony is from three to 


twelve grains, 


SCHENANTHUS, vide jun- 
cus ODORA TUS., | | 


SCILLA; [L. E.] ſcilla radice 
alba C. B. vel ſcilla vulgaris radice 
rubra C. B. The ſquill, or ſea- 
onion; its root. This is a ſort 

of onion, growing ſpontaneouſly 
upon dry ſandy ſhores in Spain and 
the Levant, from whence the root 
is annually brought into Europe. 
It ſhould be choſen plump, ſound, 
freſh, and full of a clammy juice: 
ſome have preferred the red ſort, 
and others the white, though nei 
ther deſerves the preference to the 
other; the only difference percei- 
vable betwixt them, is that of the 
colour; and hence the college al- 
low both to be uſed promiſcuouſly. 
This: root is to the taſte very nau- 
ſeous, intenſely bitter and acrimo- 
nious: much handled, it exulce- 
rates the ſkin. With regard to its 
medical virtues, it powerfully ſti- 
mulates the folids, and attenuates 
viſcid juices ; and by theſe qualities 
promotes expectoration, urine, ard 


lif the patient is kept warm) ſweat ; 
| 5 4 
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if the doſe is conſiderable, it proves 
emetic, and ſometimes purgative. 
The principal uſe of this medicine 
is where the prime viz abound 
with mucous matter, and the lungs 

are oppreſſed by tenacious phlegm. 
Dr. Wagner, (in his clinical obſer- 
vations) recommends it given along 


with nitre, in hydropical ſwellings 


and in the nephritis; and mentions 
ſeveral cures which he performed 
by exhibitmg from four to ten 
grains of the powder for a doſe, 
mixed with a double quantity of 
nitre : he ſays that thus — 
it almoſt always operates as a diu- 
retic,, though ſometimes it vomits 
or purges. The moſt commodious 
form for the exhibition of ſquills, 
unleſs when deſigned as an emetic, 
is that of a bolus or pill: liquid 
forms are to moſt people too of- 
fenfive, though theſe may be ren- 
dered leſs diſagreeable, both to the 
palate and ſtomach, by the addi- 
tion of aromatic diſtilled waters. 
This root yields the whole of its 
virtues, both to aqueous and vi- 
nous menſtrua, and likewiſe to've- 
getable acids. Cartheuſer relates, 
that theſe laſt ſomewhat abate its 
bitterneſs, and heighten its acri- 
mony ; that rectified ſpirit extracts 
extremely little of either; and that 
alcaline ſalts deſtroy both. It 
gives over nothing of its virtues in 

iſtillation either with water or 
ſpirit. N 


e | | 
SCINCUS ; [T. IE. The ſkink; 
a kind of ſmall lizard, brought dry 
from Egypt. It ſtands recommended 
as a great reſtorative: whatever 
virtues it may have as uſed freſh 
by the Egyptians, it has none as it 
comes to us, and ſerves to uſeleſsly 
1 the articles of the mithri- 
re. k 4 ; | 


SCLAREA, vide Hogmrnun. = 
SCOLO- | 
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- SCOLOPEN DRIUM, vide Lin- | 


CUA CERVINA. - 


- SCORDIUM ; [I. E.] chame- 
drys paluſtris caneſcens Journ. Wa- 
ter germander; the leaves. This 
is a ſmall, ſomewhat hairy plant, 
growing wild in ſome parts of 
England, though not very com- 
mon; the ſhops are generally ſup- 
plied from gardens. It has a bitter 
taſte, and a ſtrong diſagreeable 
ſmell. Scordium is of no great 
eſteem in the preſent practice, not- 
withſtanding the deobſtruent, diu- 
retic, and ſudorific virtues which it 
was formerly celebrated for. It 
enters ſix officinal compoſitions, 
and gives name to three of them, 
though not the moſt valuable of 
their ingredients. 


SCORZONERA ; [E.] ſcoræo- 
nera latifolia finuata C. B. Vipers 
graſs; the root. Scorzonera is met 
with only in gardens. The roots 
abound with a milky juice, of a 
bitteriſh ſubacrid taſte ; and hence 
may be of ſome ſervice, for 


ſtrengthening the tone of the viſ- 


cera, and promoting the fluid ſe- 
'cretions, They were formerly ce- 
lebrated as alexipharmacs, and for 
* throwing out the meaſles and ſmall- 
pox; but have now almoſt entirely 
laſt their character. 


SCROPHULARIA VULGA- 


' RIS [E.] ſcrophularia nodoſa f- 


tida C. B. Figwort; the leaves 
and root. This herb grows wild 
in woods and hedges : the roots 
are of a white colour, full of little 
knobs or protuberances on the ſur- 
face : this appearance gained it for- 
merly ſome repute againit ſcrophu- 
lous diforders, and the piles; and 
from hence it received its name: 
but modern practitioners expect no 
ſuch virtues from it. It has a faint 
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unpleaſant” ſmell, and a 
bitter diſagreeable taſte. 


SCROPHULARIA AQUATI- 
CA MAJOR; [E.] /crophularia 
maxima radice fibraſa F. B. Greater 
water figwort; the leaves. This 
is a large plant, met with chiefly in 
the ſides of rivers.” The leaves have 
a bitter taſte, and an ungrateful 
ſmell : they are principally: cele- 
brated, though on no very good 
grounds, as. a corrector of ſena. 
See the article SEX A. 57) 


SEBESTEN ; [E.] myxa fro ſe- 
Beſten F. B. A ſort of plum, brought 
half dried from the Eaſt Indies: it 
is of a dark or blackiſh brown 
colour, with whitiſh or aſh colour- 
ed cups: the fleſh ſticks cloſe to 
the ſtone, which contains ſome - 
times one and ſometimes two ker- 
nels. This fruit has a ſweet, very 
glutinous taſte ; and hence has been 
employed for ſoftening acrimonious 
humours, in ſome kinds of hoarſe- 
neſs, and in coughs from thin ſharp 
defluxions. At preſent, it is not 
often met with in the ſnops. 


ſomewhat 


SECALE; [E.] fecale hybernum 
vel majus C. B. Rye; the feeds. 
Theſe are little regarded as an ar- 
ticle of the materia medica: as food, 
they are accounted more detergent 
than moſt other kinds of grain. 


- SEDUM MAJUS; [E.] /edum 
majus vulgare C. B. Greater houſe- 
leek; the leaves. This is a low, 
fleſhy-leaved plant, growing on old 
walls and on the tops of houſes. It 
ſtands recommended as a cooler, 
though its ſenſible qualities diſcover 
no great foundation for any virtue 


of this kind; the taſte is herba- 


ceous, with a ſlight degree of pun- 
gency. It is remarkable of this 
plant, that its juice purified by fil- 


tration 


Wenn 7 
tration (when it appears of a di- 
Jute yellowiſh colour) upon the ad. 


mixture of an equal quantity of 


rectified ſpirit of wine, forms a 
beautiful white, light coagulum, 
ke the finer kinds of pomatum : 
this proves extremely volatile; freed 
from the aqueous phlegm, and ex- 
poſed to the air, it in 'a very little 
time totally exhales From hence 
it is concluded (in the medicor. Si- 
leſiac. ſatyræ) that houſeleek con- 
tains à volatile alcaline ſalt: but 
there are many ſubſtances beſides 
theſe ſalts which coagulate with ſpi- 
rit of wine. med 


- SEMPERVIVUM, vide Sz- 
DUM. + V1 e . - 

SENA ; [Z. E.] the leaves of a 
firubby plant (ena Alexandrina fo- 


liis acutis C. B.) cultivated in Per- 


ſia, Syria and Arabia; from whence 
they are brought, dried and picked 
from the ftalks, to Alexandria in 
Egypt; and thence imported into 
Europe. They are of an oblong 
foure, ſharp pointed at the ends, 
about a quarter of an inch broad, 
and not a full inch in length, of a 
lively yellowiſh green colour, a faint 
not very diſagreeable ſmell, and a 
ſubacrid, bitteriſh, nauſeous taſte. 
Some inferior ſorts are brought 
from Tripoli and other places : 
theſe may be eaſily diſtinguiſhed by 
their being either narrower, longer, 
and ſharper pointed ; or larger, 
broader, and round pointed, with 
imall prominent veins ; or large and 
obtuſe, of a freſh green colour, 
without any yellow caft, Sena is 
a very uſeful cathartic, operating 
mildly, and yet effectually; and if 
Judiciouſly doſed and managed, rare- 
1y occaſioning the ill conſequences 
which too frequently follow the 
exhibition of the ſtronger purges. 

he only inconveniencies com- 


Plained of in this drug are, its be- 
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ng apt to gripe, and its nauſeous 
Wut. The gpg quality de- 
pends upon a+ reſinous- ſubſtance; 
which like the other bodies of this 
clafs, is naturally diſpoſed to ad- 
here to the coats of the inteſtines: 
the more this reſin is divided by 
fuch matters as take off its tena- 
city, the leſs adheſive, and conſe- 
quently the leſs irritating and grip- 
ing it will prove; and the leſs it 
is divided, the more griping: hence 
fena exhibited by itſelf, or infu- 
ſions made in a very ſmall quantity of 
fluid, gripe ſeverely, and purge leſs 
than when diluted by a large por- 
tion of ſuitable menſtruum, or di- 


vided by fixt alcaline ſalts, ſoaps; 
or the like. The ## flavour of this 


drug is ſaid to be abated by the 
greater water figwort: but we can- 
not conceive that this plant, -whoſe 
ſmell is manifeſtly :fetd,””: and" its 
taſte nauſeous and bitter, can at all 
improve thoſe of ſena : others re- 
commend bohea tea, though nei- 
ther has this any conſiderable ef- 
fet. The ſmell of ſena reſides in 
its more volatile parts, and may be 
diſcharge&by lightly boiling infu- 
ſions of it made in water: the li- 
quor thus freed from the- peculiar 


flavour of the ſena, may be eaſily 


rendered grateful to the taſte by 
the addition of any proper aromatic 
tincture or diſtilled water. The 
college have given ſome very ele- 
gant forms for the exhibition of this 
medicine, which may be ſeen in 
part ii. chap. xiii. The doſe of ſe- 
na in ſubſtance is from a fcruple 
to a dram; in infufion, from one 
to three or four drams.- 

It has been cuſtomary to reject 
the pedicles of the leaves of ſena as 
of little or no uſe : experience how- 
ever has ſhewn, that they are not 
much inferior in efficacy to the 
leaves themſelves. 'The pods, or 
ſeed veſſels, met with among the 
fena brought to us, are by the col- 

| 7] lege 
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lege of Bruſſels Ne 
leaves: they are leſs apt to 3 
but proportionabiy les Purgatine. Y 


SENECIO, vide Ez GE So, . 


SENEK A; LE. 1 N _ 
root; the root of a {ſpecies 

of polygala, which grows ſponta- 
neouſly in Virginia, and bears the 
Woes of our own climate. This 
root is uſually about the thickneſs 


of the little finger, variouſly bent 


and contorted, and appears as if 
compoſed of joints, whence it is 
ſuppoſed to reſemble the tail of the 
animal whoſe name it bears: a 
kind of membranous margin runs 
on each ſide, the whole length of 
the root. Its taſte is acrid, bitter= 
ih, and ſomewhat nauſeous... 

This — Of not at preſent much 
known in the ſhops. The Indians 
are ſaid to prevent the otherwiſe 
fatal effects which follow from the 


bite of the rattle ſnake; by giving 


it internally, and applying i it exter- 
nally to the wound. It has of 
late been ſtrongly recommended 
in pleuriſies, peripneumonies and 
other inflammatory diſtempers; in 
theſe caſes, Lemery, du Hamel and 
Jaſſieu youch for its good ſucceſs 
(See the French memoirs / for the 
years 1738, 1739.) ks. more im- 
mediate- effects are thoſe of a diu- 
retic. dia phoretic and cathartic, 
ſometimes it proves emetic: the 
two laſt operations may be occa- 
fionally prevented by giving the 
root in ſmall doſes, along with aro- 
matic ſimple waters, as that of cin- 
namon. The uſual doſe of the 
powder is thirty grains or more. 
Some have likewiſe employed this 
root in hydropic caſes, and not 
without ſucceis: Bouvart (in the 
memoirs. abovementioned, 1744. 
relates examples of its occaſioning 
a plentiful evacuation by ſtool, u- 


rine and perſpiration, and by this 


. the bn after 
the commo ee and hydra - 
Fo gues had : where this me, 

cine, po Bn 25 a cathartic, it 
generally proves ſucceſsful ;: if it 


means removing 


Ac by liquefy ing the blood and 
juices, without occaſioning a due 


diſcharge, it ſhould either be ab-. 
ſtained from. or. aſſiſted 1 Proper 
additions, —_ 


'SERICUM et Falliculi FREE: 
[E.]. Silk and: filkworms bags, 
Theſe are ſcarce ever made uſe. of 
for any. medicinal , purpoſes. _ In 
their crude ſtate they are certainly 


very inſignificant ; though if burnt 


in a cloſe veſſel, after the ſame 
manner as ſponge, they would un- 
doubtedly prove a medicine of fi- 


milar, and probably of ſuperior vir- 


tue. They yield a larger quantity 
of volatile ialt, than any other ani- 
0M ſubſtance. we know, of. | 


SERPENT ARIA VIRGIN 
ANA [L. E.] . Virginian. ſnake- 
root; the root of a ſpecies of ari- 
ſtolochia, growing in Virginia and 
Carolina. It is a ſmall, light, buſhy 
root, conſiſting of a number of 
firings or fibres matted together, 
ifluing from one common head; 
of a browniſh colour on the out- 
ſide, and paler or yellowiſh with- 
in. It has an aromatic ſmell, like 


that of valerian, but more agree- 


able; and a warm, bitteriſh, pun- 
gent taſte, This root is a warm 
diaphoretic and diuretic : it has 
been greatly celebrated as an alexi- 


pharmac, and efteemed one of the 


principal remedies in malignant 


fevers and epidemic diſeaſes. In 
theſe intentions, it is given in ſub- 
ſtance from ten to thirty · grains, 


and in infuſion to a dram or two. 
Both watery and ſpirituous men- 
ſtrua extract is virtue by infuſion, 
and elevate ſome ſhare of its fla- 


vour in diſtillation: along with the 


Water 


oK = 2 = 


„ 
oil ariſes. Pod ins 
SERPVLLUM; [E.] ferpyllum 


uloare minus C. B. Mother 
hs - the herb. This is a {mall 
creeping plant, common on heaths 
and dry paſture grounds, Its taſte, 
ſmell, and medical virtues: are fi- 


milar to thoſe of thyme, but weaker. 
SESAMUM 3 [F.] digitalis ori- 


entalis ſeſam dicta Tourn. its ſeeds, 
called oily purging grain. This 
plant is cultivated in the eaſtern 
countries, from whence the ſeeds 
are brought to us. They very pro- 
perly deſerve the name of oily, as 
they yield upon expreſſion a larger 
quantity of oil, than almoſt any 


bother known vegetable. The ap- 


pellation purging, they have no 
title to : among the Indians, they 
are uſed as food. 5 


SESELI VULGARE ; [L. E.] 
liguſticum quod ſeſeli officinarum 


C. B. Common hartwort ; the 
ſeeds. 28 


 SESELI MASSILIENSE; [E.] 
fſeſeli Maſſilienſe ferulæ folio C. B. 
Italian hartwort ; the ſeeds. 

Theſe plants grow ſpontaneouſly 
in the warmer climates; amongſt 
us, they are met with only in the 
gardens of the curious. The ſeeds 
and roots of both ſorts have an 


agreeable aromatic ſmell and taſte; 


and in this light might be occaſio- 
nally employed, though at preſent 
they are in diſuſe. 


SESELI PRATENSE, vide 


SAXIFRAGA VULGARIS. 


SIGILLUM SALOMONIS E.] 
polygonatum latifolium vulgare C. B. 
Solomon's ſeal; the root. This 
grows wild in woods, but is not 
very common: the root has ſeve- 


ral joints, with ſome flat circular 
depreſſions, ſuppoſed to reſemble 


the ſtamp of a ſeal, It has a 


ſweetiſn, glutinous, ſubacrid taſte. 
As to its virtues, practitioners do 
not now expect any conſiderable 
ones from it, and pay very little 
regard to the vulnerary qualities 
which it was formerly celebrated 


for. 


SILER MONTANUM, vide 


SESELL vuL CARE. 1 


SINAPI; [L. Z.] finapi _ far 
lio C. B. Muſtard ; the ſeeds, 
This plant 1s ſometimes found wild, 
but for culinary and medicinal uſes 
is cultivated in gardens. Muſtard, 
by its acrimony and pungency, ſti- 
mulates the ſolids, and attenuates 


viſcid juices ; and hence ſtands dee . 


ſervedly recommended for exciting 


appetite, promoting digeſtion, in- 


creaſing the fluid ſecretions, and 
for the other purpoſes of the acrid 
plants called antiſcorbutic. It im- 
parts its taſte and ſmell in perfec- 
tion to aqueous liquors, whilt rec- 
tified ſpirit extracts extremely little 
of either: the whole of the pun» 
gency ariſes with water in diſtilla- 
tion. Committed to the preſs, it 
yields a conſiderable quantity of a 
ſoft inſipid oil, perfectly void of 
acrimony: the cake left after the 


expreſſion is more pungent than the 


muſtard was at firſt. Theſe ſeeds 


are ſometimes employed externally 


as a ſtimulant; two compoſitions 


for this intention in the Edinburgh 


diſpenſatory receive name from 
them. A 


| SISON, vide AmMomun vur- 
GARE. 


SMYRNIUM, | vide Hirrosz- 


LINUM, © 


SOLA- 
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SOLANUM VULGARE ;[E.] 
folanum hortenſe ſeu vulgare F. B. 
Nightſhade, the leaves and berries. 
. SOLANUM LIGNOSUM ;{E. ] 
folanum ſcandens ſeu dulcamara C. 
*B. Bitter-ſweet; the leaves and 
Toots. Fheſe plants are found wild, 
the firſt by road ſides, the other in 
moiſt watery places. In- external 
appearance, they differ conſidera- 
bly from one another: whether they 
are ſimilar in quality, or what are 
the real qualities of either, is very 
doubtful; nor is it certain, that they 
are even ſafe. 
of fowls having been killed, and 
children thrown into convulſions, 
by the berries of the firſt ſort. It 
is ſuppoſed, that the leaves are re- 
frigerant, and the roots diapho- 
retic. | 


SOLANUMLETHALE; [E.] 
ſolanum melanoceraſus C. B. Deadly 
nightſhade ; the leaves. This plant 
grows wild on waſte grounds in 
many parts of England: it has large 
ſnarp- pointed leaves, notched about 
the edges, of a ſad green colour, 
with long hollow flowers of a dull 
purpliſh, ſtanding among them at 
the joints. The leaves are ſaid to 
be of fervice, externally, againſt 
carcinomatous ulcers ; and taken in- 
ternally, to be v:rulently narcotic, 


and to diſorder the ſenſes. The 
berries have this laſt effect in an 


eminent degree; inſomuch that the 
plant is hence diſtinguiſned, by bo- 
taniſts, by the appellations ſomnife- 


rum, furioſum, maniacum, lethale, 


| SOLDANELLA, vide Brag- 


SICA MARINA. | a 


SOPHIA CHIRURGORUM ; 
E.] nafturtium ſilveſtre tenuiſſime 
diviſum C. B. Flixweed ; the feeds. 
This plant had formerly a great 
character as a vulnerary, and for 


ſtopping fluxes ; but its effects have 


There are examples 


not been conſiderable enough to 
continue it in practice. a + 


SPERMA CETI; CT. E.] im. 


properly ſo called; an unctuous 
flaky ſubſtance, of a ſnowy white. 
neſs, a ſoft butyraceous taſte, with- 
out any remarkable ſmell ; pre. 
pared from whale oil by boiling 
and purifymg it with alcaline lixi- 
via. The virtues of this concrete 
are thoſe of a mild emollient: it is 
of conſiderable uſe in pains and 
eroſions of the inteſtines, in coughs 
proceeding from thin ſharp deflux- 
ions, and in general in all caſes 
where the ſolids require to be re- 


laxed, or acrimonious humours te 


be ſoftened. For external put- 
poſes, it readily diſſolves in oils; 
and for internal ones, may be u- 
mted with aqueous liquors into the 
form of an emulſion, by the me- 
diation of almonds or the yolk of 
an egg. Sugar does not render it 
perfectly miſcible with water ; and 
alcalies, which change other oils 
and fats into ſoap, have little effect 
upon ſperma ceti. This drug ought 
to be kept very cloſely from the 
air, otherwiſe its white colour ſoon 
changes into a yellow; its mild 
unctuous taſte, into a rancid and 
offenſive one. After it has ſuffered 
this diſagreeable alteration, both the 
colour and quality may be reco- 


vered again by ſteeping it in alca- 


line liquors, or boiling it in a ſuffi- 
cient quantity of ſpirit of wine. 


 SPICA VULGARIS, vide La- 


VENDULA ANGUSTIFOLIA. 


SPICANAR DI, vide Na nous 


INDICA. 


SpINA ALBA; [E.] mepile 


apii folits, hylweſtris, ſpinoſa, fot 
exyacantha C. B. White-thorn, or 


haw-thorn; its leaves and flowers. 


The reputation which theſe for- 
merly 
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merly had,” in nephritie and caleu- 
lous complaints, ſtill continues them 
in moſt catalogues of the materia 


medica, though common practice 
has long rejected them as inſigniſi- 


cant. 


skINA CERVINA; L. E. 


rhommus catharticus, C. B. Buck - 
thorn ; the berries. This tree, or 
buſh; is common in hedges: it 
flowers in June, and ripens its fruit 
in September or the beginning of 
October. In our markets, the fruit 
of ſome other trees, as the angula 
or black berry bearing alder, and 
the cornus farming or dog · berry tree, 
have of late years been 8 
mixed with, or ſubſtituted for, thoſe 
of buckthorn: this abuſe may be 
diſcorered by opening the berries: 
thoſe of buckthorn have almoſt al- 
ways four ſeeds, the berries of the 
frangula two, and thoſe of the 
cormus fæmina ny one. Buck- 
thorn berries, bruiſed on white pa- 
per, give it a green tincture, which 
the others do not. Thoſe, who ſell 
the Juice to the apothecaries, are 
laid to mix with it a large propor- 
tion of water. ; 
Buckthorn berries have a faint 
diſagreeable ſmell, and a nauſeous 
bitter taſte. They haye long been 
in conſiderable eſteem as catharrtics ; 
and celebrated in dropſies, rhenma- 
tiſms, and even in the gout; though 
in theſe cafes, they have no advan- 
tage above other purgatives, and 
are more offenfive, and aperate 
more churliſhly, than many which 


the ſhops are furniſhed with: they 


generally occafion gripes, ſickneſs, 
dry the month and throat, and leave 


a thirſt of long duration. The doſe 


is about twenty of the freſh berries 
in ſubſtance, and twice or thrice 


this number in decoction, an ounce 


of the expreſſed juice, or a dram of 
the dried berries. A ſyrup pre- 
pared from the juice is kept in the 


' Materia Medica, © 


the 


pure, one and the ſame. 


ſhops; in this preparation, the nau - 


' feous flavour of the buckthorn is 


ſomewhat alleviated, by the ſugar 
and the addition of aromatics. 

- SPIRITUS VINOSUS REC- 
TIFICATUS ; [L.] Rectified ſpirit 


of wine; © a ſpirit diftilled from 
wine or other fermented liquors, 


ä purified as much as poſlible from 


* 1ts fetid ſmell, and the phlegm 
© that ariſes with it in the firſt di- 


e ſtillation.“ [L.] This purifica- 
tion is effected by repeating the di- 
ſtillation in a very gentle heat, with 
certain additions to keep down the 
_ and the groſs oil in which 

ill flavour reſides (ſee part ii. 
chap. xii.) Theſe ſpirits, whatever 
vegetable ſubjects they have been 
produced from, are when perfectly 
They 
have à hot pungent taſte, without 
any particular flavour: they readily 
catch flame, and burn entirely a- 


way, without leaving any marks 


of an aqueous moiſture behind: 
diſtilled by a heat leſs than that of 
boiling water, they totally ariſe, 
the laſt rannings proving as flayour- 
leſs and inflammable as the firſt; 
they diſſolve eſſential vegetable oils 
and refins into an uniform tranſ- 
8 fluid. Theſe ſpirits are the 
ighteſt of almoſt all known li- 


quors : expreſſed oils, which ſwim 


upon water, ſink in theſe to the 
bottom: a meaſure which contains 
ten ounces by weight of water, 
will hold little more than eight and 
a quarter of pure ſpirit. 

The uſes of vinous ſpirits as 
menſtrua for the virtues of other 
medicines we ſhall ſee hereafter, 
and in this place conſider only their 


own. Pare ſpirit coagulates all the 


fluids of animal bodies, except u- 
rine, and hardens the ſolid parts, 
Applied externally, it ſtrengthens 
the veſſels, thickens the juices in 
them, — powerfully reſtrains 
or- 
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_hzmorrhagies. It inſtantly con- 
tracts the extremities of the nerves 
it touches, and deprives them of 
ſenſe and motion; by this means 


eaſing them of pain, but at the 


fame time deſtroying their uſe. 
Hence employing ſpirituous liquors 
in fomentations (notwithſtanding 
the ſpecious titles of vivifying, 
heating, reſtoring mobility, reſolv- 
ing, diſſipating, and the like, uſu- 
ally attributed to them) may ſome- 
times be attended with unhappy 
conſequences. Theſe liquors, re- 
ceived undiluted into the ſtomach, 
produce the ſame effects, thicken- 
ing the fluid and contracting all the 
ſolid parts which they touch, and 
deſtroying, at leaſt for a time, their 
uſe and office: if the quantity is 
conſiderable, a palſy or apoplexy 
' follows, which end in death. Ta- 
ken in ſmall quantity, and duly di- 
Juted, they brace up the fibres, 
raiſe the ſpirits, and promote agi- 
lity : if farther continued, the ſenſes 
are diſordered, voluntary motion 
deſtroyed, and at length the ſame 
inconveniences brought on as be- 
fore. Vinous ſpirits therefore, in 
ſmall doſes, and properly diluted, 
may be applied to uſeful purpoſes 
in the cure of diſeaſes; whilſt in 
larger ones, or if their uſe is long 
continued, they act as a poiſon of a 
particular kind. PSs 
SPIRITUS VINOSUS TENU- 
TOR ; [I. ] Proof ſpirit: © the 
% ſame ſpirit, containing an admix- 
< ture of an equal quantity of wa- 
ter: the beſt proof ſpirit is that 
c diftilled from French wine; but 
for common uſes may be em- 
“ ployed the {pirit drawn from me- 
„ laſſes or the ſyrupy matter that 


runs from ſugar in the purifica- 


« tion, commonly called melaſſes- 
© ſpirit.” [ L.] The ſpirits uſually 
met with under the name of proof, 
are thoſe diſtilled from different fer- 
mented Liquors, freed from their 


\ — 


phlegm and ill flavour only to 4 
certain degree. Their purity with 
regard to flavour may be eafily 
judged from the taſte, eſpecially i 


the ſpirit be firſt duly diluted. It 


were to be wiſhed, that we had z 
certain ſtandard with regard to their 
ſtrength, or the quantity of water 
contained in them ; a circumſtance 
which greatly influences ſundry me. 
dicinal preparations, particularly tle 
tinctures: for as pure ſpirit diflolve 
the reſin and volatile oil, and water 
only the gummy and ſaline parts of 
vegetables, it 1s evident that a ya- 
riation in the proportions wherein 
theſe are mixed, will vary the dil. 
ſolving power of the menſtruum, 
and conſequently the virtue of the 


preparation. The common method; 


of eſtimating the quantity of phl 
contained in theſe ſpirits, are ia 
to uncertainty: it ſhould therefore 


ſeem neceſſary, for the nicer pur- 
poles and where a perfectly flavour: 


leſs proof ſpirit is required, to make 
uſe of the pure rectified ſpirit, mixed 
with a certain determined propor- 
tion of water; equal quantities of 
theſe liquors, whether taken by 
weight or meaſure, compoſe a ſpi- 
rit ſomewhat weaker than what has 
been univerſally looked upon à 
proof: the exact proportions are, 


one hundred parts by weight of 


pure ſpirit, and eighty-ſix of water 


SPONGIA ; IL. E.] Sponge ;# 
ſoft, light, very porous and com- 
preſſible ſubſtance, readily imbibing 
water, and diſtending thereby. It 


is found adhering to rocks, parti 


cularly in the Mediterranean ſea, 
about the iſlands of the Archipe- 
lago. It is generally ſuppoſed to 
be a vegetable production: never 
theleſs ſome obſervations oy 
made by juſſieu, give room to {ul 


pe that it is of animal origin. 


Chemical experiments favour ths 
ſuppoſition ; analyſed, it yields Yo 


e 
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principles with animal ſub- 
2 — : the volatile ſalt 
js in larger quantity than we have 
obtained from any animal matter 
I except the bags of the ſilkworm. 
On this ſalt, which is generated or 
ſormed by fire, depend the virtues 
of the officinal /pongia-ufia. (See 
part ii. Chap.. KY Crude ſponge, 
from its property. of imbibing and 
diſtending by moiſture, is ſometimes 
made uſe of as a tent for dilating 
wounds and ulcers. th 


lighteſt and eaſieſt of fuſion of all 
the metals. Heated, it becomes ſo 
brittle as to fall in pieces by a 
blow; and by agitation (when juſt 
ready to melt) into a 1 
hence the officinal method of pul- 
veriſing this metal, to be deſcribed 
in its place. The proper menſtruum 
of tin is the marine acid or _ 
regis: vegetable acids likewiſe diſ- 


though it has long been ſuppoſed 
not to be at all ſoluble in them un- 
leſs previouſly well calcined. | 

With regard to the virtues of 
this metal, it was formerly ac- 
counted a ſpecific in diſorders of 


* the uterus and lungs; a calx of tin 
e, and antimony, is ſtill retained in 
of lome diſpenſatories under the name 
l. of an antihectic: but theſe are vir- 


tues, to which it certainly has little 


2 claim. It has of late been cele- 
n- brated, on better foundation, as an 
g anthelmintic ; and ſaid to deſtroy 
I ſome kinds of worms which elude 


the force of many other medicines : 
the cauſe of this effe& is, perhaps, 
very different from what may be 
ſuſpefted, an admixture of a por- 


1 

a, 

e 

t0 

- tion of arſenic. 1 

! Tin has the greateſt affinity with 
arſenic of all the metals ; inſomuch 

a. 


tat when once united therewith, 
hs 125 E 3 
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STANNUM ; [L. E. ] Tin is the 


| ſolve it in conſiderable quantity, 


21 
the arſenic, notwithſtanding its vo- 
latility in other circumſtances, can 
not be totally expelled by a vehe- 
ment fire. Almoſt all the ores of 
tin contain more or leſs of this poi- 
ſonous mineral, which is not en- 
tirely ſeparable in the common pro- 
ceſſes by which the ores are run 
down or the metal farther purifted. 
Filings of tin held in the flame of a 


candle, emit a thick fume ſmelling 
of garlic ; which ſmell is univerſally 


held, in mineral ſubſtances, to be 
a certain criterion of arſenic. Henck- 
el has diſcovered a method of ſepa- 
rating actual arſenic from tin: this 
is effected by ſolution in aqua re- 
gis and cryſtallization: Mr. Mar- 
graff has (in a late volume of the 
Berlin memoirs) given a farther ac- 
count of this proceſs; and relates, 
that from the tins uſually reputed 
pure, he has obtained one eighth 
their weight of cryſtals of arſenic. 


STAPHYSAGRIA ; [ ZE. ] dl. 
phinium platani folio Journ. Staveſ- 
acre; the ſeeds. Theſe are large 
rough ſeeds, of an irregularly tri- 
angular figure, of a blackiſh co- 
lour on the outſide, and yellowiſn 
or whitiſn within: they are uſually 
brought from Italy; the plant is 
not very common in this country, 
though it bears our ſevereſt colds. 
They have a diſagreeable ſmell, 
and a very nauſeous bitteriſh, burn- 
ing taſte. Staveſacre was employed 
by the ancients as a cathartic ; but 
it operates with ſo much violence 
both upwards and downwards, that 
its internal uſe has been, among 
the generality of practitioners, for 
ſame time laid aſide. It is chiefly 
employed in external applications, 
for ſome kinds of cutaneous erup- 
tions, and for deſtroying the pedi- 
culi inguinales and other inſects; 
inſomuech, that it has hence received 
P 2. 9 5 its 


— 


its name, in different languages, 
herba pedicularis, herba aux poux, 
lauſskraut, louſtabort. | 


STERCUS an/eris, canis, co- 
lumbæ, equi, ovis, . pavonis, porct 
[E.] The dung of the gooſe, dog, 
Pigeon, horſe, ſheep, peacock, 
hog. Theſe fulſome medicines, 
which nothing but the moſt fan- 
taſtic viſionaries could have intro- 
duced, are now expunged from 
practice. 


STIBIUM, vide ANnTIMONIUM. 


STECHAS; [L. E.] ffæchas 
purpurea C. B. Arabian ſtechas or 
French lavender. This is a ſnrubby 
plant, conſiderably ſmaller than the 
common lavender: the flowery heads 
are brought from Italy and the 
ſouthern parts of France; they are 
very apt to grow mouldy in the 
paſſage, and even when they eſcape 
this inconvenience, are generally 
much inferior to thoſe raiſed in our 
gardens. The beſt ſtechas which 
we receive from abroad, has no 
great ſmell or taſte; Pomet affirms 
that ſuch as the ſhops of Paris are 
ſupplied with, is entirely deſtitute 
of both: whilſt that of our own 
growth, either whilſt freſh or when 
carefully dried, has a very fragrant 
ſmell, and a warm, aromatic, bit- 
teriſh, .ſubacrid taſte ; diſtilled with 
water, it yields a conſiderable quan- 
tity of a fragrant effential oi}; to 
rectiſied ſpirit it imparts a firong 
tincture, which inſpiſſated proves 
an elegant aromatic extract. This 
aromatic plant is rarely met with in 
preſcription ; the only officinal com- 
poſitions which it is admitted into 
are the mithridate and theriaca. 
There is another ſort of ſtechas, 
which on account of the beauty 
and durability of its flowers has 
of late years had a place in our 
Zardens, and whole aromatic qua 


| ſtorax in the tear. 
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lities render worthy of one in. the 
ſhops. This is the elichryſum feu 


cha, citrina latiore folio C. B. 
Golden ſtechas, goldilocks, or yel. 
low caſſidony: its flowers ſtand in 
umbels on the tops of the branch. 
es; they are of a deep ſhining yel- 
low colour, which they retain in 
perfection for many years; their 
ſmell is fragrant and agreeable, ap- 
proaching to that of nutmegs ; their 
taſte warm, bitteriſn, and pungent; 
they impart their flavour to water 
in diftillation, and by infuſion to 
rectified A EY 


STYRAX CALAMͤITA L. E.) 
Storax; an odoriferous reſinous 
ſubſtance, exuding, in the warmer 
climates, from a tree called by C. 
Bauhine fyrax folio mali cotonei, It 
has been cuſtomary to diſtinguiſh 


three ſorts of ſtorax, though only 
one is ufually met with in the 


ſhops. | 
1. Styrax calamita or ſtorax in 
the cane, ſo called from its having 
been formerly brought inclofed in 
reeds, from Pamphylia : it is ei- 
ther in ſmall diſtinct tears, of a 
whitiſh or reddiſh colour, or in 
larger maſſes compoſed of ſuch. 
2. Storax in the lamp or red ſto- 
rax. This is in maſſes of an uni- 
form texture and yellowiſh red or 
browniſh colour, though ſometimes 
hkewife interſperſed with a few 
whitiſh grains, Of this ſort there 
has been ſome lately to be met with 
in the ſhops, under the name of 


3. The common florax of the 5 
is in large maſſes, conſiderably 
lighter and lefs compact than the 
foregoing : it appears upon exami- 
nation to be compoſed of a fine re- 
finous juice mixed with a quantity 
of ſaw-duſt, For what purpoſe. thus 
addition is made we ſhall not here 
inquire ; obſerving only, that it 
can ſcarce be ſuppoſed to be _ 
W 


4 
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with any fraudulent view, ſince the 
faw-dut appears at fight. This 
common ſtorax is much leſs eſteem- 
ed than the two firſt ſorts ; though 
when freed from the woody matter 
it proves ſuperior in point of fra- 


grancy to either of them. Recti- 


fed ſpirit, the common menſtruum 
of reſins, diſſolves the ſtorax, leav- 
ing the wood behind: nor does this 
tincture loſe conſiderably of its va · 
luable parts in being inſpiſſated to 
à ſolid conſiſtence; whilſt aqueous 
liquors elevate almoſt all the fra- 
grance of the ſtorax. We 
Storax is one of the moſt agree- 


able of the odoriferous reſins, and 
may be exhibited to great advan- 


tage in languors and debilities of the 


nervous ſyſtem ; it is not however 
much uſed in common practice, un- 
leſs as an ingredient in ſome of the 
old compoſitions. 3 | 

STYRAX LIQUIDA ; [E.] 
Liquid ſtorax. What is moſt com- 
monly met with under this name, 
is a ſoft reſinous ſubſtance, of a 
grey colour, a weak ſmell ſimilar 
to that of the foregoing ſolid ſto- 
rax: it is ſuppoſed to be com- 
pounded of ſolid ſtorax, reſin, wine 
and oil, beat up together, with wa- 
ter into a proper conſiſtence. The 
genuine liquid ſtorax, according to 
Petiver's account (Phil. Tranſact. 
No. 313.) is obtained from a tree 


growing in the iſland Cobros in the 


red ſea: the preparers of this com- 
modity yearly clear off the bark of 
the tree, and boil it in ſea water to 
the conſiſtence of birdlime; the re- 
linous matter which floats upon'the 


ſurface, is taken off, liquefied a- 


gain in boiling water, and paſſed 
through a ſtrainer. The purer part 
which paſſes through, and the more 


impure which remains on the ſtrainer 


and contains a conſiderable portion 
of the ſubſtance of the bark, are 
both ſent to Mocca, from whence 
they are ſometimes, though very 
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The fri 
oney, te- 
nacious, of a reddiſh or aſh brown 
colour, an acrid unctuous taſte, ap- 
proaching in ſmell. to the ſolid ſto- 
rax, but ſo ſtrong as to be diſagree- 
able: the other is full of woody 
matter, and much weaker in {mell. 
Theſe. refins are at preſent ſcarce 
ever made uſe of in medicine, and 
not often found in the ſhops. - 


SUBER; [E.] ſuber latifolium 
perpetuo wirens C. B. Cork, a ſort 
of ever-green oak, growing in the 
warmer parts of Europe; its bark, 
This has been by ſome accounted 
aſtringent, and recommended as 
ſuch in dyſenteries and other fluxes; 
but modern practice applies it to 


rarely, brought to us. 


no ſuch uſes, and expects from it 


no virtues of any kind. 
It may here be proper to take 
notice, that ſundry liquors undergo 
ſenſible alterations from cork ſtop- 
pers. Neuman obſerves, that a- 
cids, alcalies both fixt and volatile, 
the dulcified alcaline and acid ſpi- 
rits, ſome neutral ſaline liquors, 
lime water, blue vegetable juices 
and ſyrups made from them, are 
changed more or leſs to a yello-wW 


or brown colour. 


SUCCINUM ; [L. E.] Amber; 
a ſolid; brittle, bituminous ſubſtance, 
dug out of-the earth, or found up- 
on the ſea ſhores: the largeſt quan- 
tities are met with along the coaſts 
of Poliſh Pruſſia and Pomerania. 
It is of a white, yellow or brown 
colour, ſometimes opake, and ſome- 
times very clear and tranſparent: 
the dark coloured and opake ſorts, 
by digeſtion with certain expreſſed 
oils and animal fats, become clear- 
er, paler coloured, more pellucid, 
and conſiderably harder. Amber 


boiled in water, neither ſoftens or 


undergoes any ſenſible alteration: 
expoſed to a greater heat, without 
F 3 0 addi- 


I 
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addition, it melts into a black maſs 


like ſome of the more common bi- 


tumens: ſet on fire, its ſmell re- 
ſembles that which ariſes from the 
finer kinds of pitcoal : diſtilled in a 
retort, it yields an oil of a peculiar 
ſtrong ſmell, and a volatile acidu- 
lous falt (ſee part ii. chap. viii.) 
Amber in ſubſtance has very little 
ſmell or taſte ; and hence it has by 
ſome been reckoned a mere inactive 
earthy body. It was formerly ac- 
counted an abſorbent, and as ſuch 
had a place in the compound pow- 
der of crabs claws: it certainly has 
no title to this claſs of medicines, 
as not being acted upon by any a- 
cid. 
vice in the fluor albus, gleets, hy- 
ſteric affections, & c. and in theſe 
intentions is ſometimes exhibited, 
in the form of impalpable powder, 
to the quantity of a dram. A tin- 
cture of amber made in rectified 
ſpirit (to which it imparts a bitter- 
iſh aromatic taſte and a fragrant 
ſmell) promiſes to be of real ſervice 
in theſe diſorders: Boerhaave ex- 
tols this tincture as having incre- 
dible efficacy in all thoſe diſtempers 
which proceed from weakneſs and 


relaxation, and in hypochondriacal, 


hyſterical, and cold languid caſes: 
if part of the ſpirit be abſtracted by 
a gentle heat, the remainder proves 
a very elegant aromatic balſam, 
which 1s perhaps. one of the moſt 
uſeful preparations obtainable from 
this concrete.” 


SUCCISA, vide Mo xsUus p1a- 


B0OLI. | 


SULPHUR; [Z. E.] Sulphur 
or brimſtone is a yellow ſubſtance, 
of the mineral kingdom, fuſible in 


a ſmall degree of heat, totally vo- 


latile in a ſtronger, readily inflam- 
mable, burning with a blue flame, 


which is accompanied with a ſuf- 


focating acid fume, It diflolves 
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It is ſuppoſed to be of ſer- 


* 


in alcaline liquors and in oils, not 
in acids, water or vinous ſpirits. 
_ Greateſt part of the ſulphur met 
with in the ſhops is obtained from 
certain ores by a kind of diſtilla. 
tion, or artificially compoſed" by 
uniting the vitriolic acid with in. 
flammable matters: at ſome of the 
Saxon ſulphur works (from whence 
we are Chiefly ſupplied) certain mi- 
nerals abounding with vitriolic a. 
cid, but containing little or no ſal. 
phur, being ſtratified with wood 
and the latter ſet on fire, a large 
quantity of fine ſulphur is produced. 
It is uſually brought to us in large 
Irregular maſſes, which are after- 
wards melted and caſt into cylin- 
drical rolls with the addition of 
ſome coarſe reſin, flower or the 
like ; whence the paler colour of 
the rolls. Sulphur is alſo not un- 
frequently found native in the 
earth, ſometimes in- tranſparent 
Pieces of a greeniſh or bright yel- 
low colour ; but more commonly 
in opake grey ones, with only ſome 
ſtreaks of yellow. This laſt is the 
ſort which is underſtood by the 
name SULPHURVivuM(E.]though 
that met with under this name in 
the ſhops is no other than the drols 
remaining after the ſublimation of 
ſulphur. All the ſorts of ſulphur 
are, when perfectly pure, in no re- 
ſpect different from one another; 


notwithſtanding the preference gi 


ven by ſome to the more uncom- 
mon foſſil ſorts; theſe laſt are of 
all others the leaſt proper for me. 
dicinal purpoſes, as being the mol! 
ſubject to an admixture of foreign 


matters both of the metallic and 


arſenical kind. | 

Pure ſulphur looſens the belly, 
and promotes inſenſible perſpila- 
tion: it ſeems to paſs through the 
whole habit, and manifeſtly tran- 
ſpires through the pores of tit 


ſkin, as appears from the ſulphu- 
reous ſmell of perſons who have 


taken 
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taken it, and ſilver being ſtained 
in their pockets. of a blackiſh co- 
tour, which is the known effect of 
ſulphureous fumes. It is a cele- 
brated remedy againft cutaneous 
diſeaſes, both given internally, and 
externally applied. It has likewiſe 


been recommended m coughs, afth- 


mas, and other diſorders of the 
breaſt and lungs : in theſe caſes, 
however, it has no very conſider- 
able effect, unleſs, as Hoffman ob- 


ſerves, where the diſeaſe proceeds. 


from the blood being tainted by 
ſcrophulous or ſeorbutic humours; 
where this happens, the prudent 
uſe of ſulphur generally does good 
ſervice, throwing out a plentiful 
eruption upon the ſkin, and by de- 
grees carrying off the peccant mat- 
ter. The common doſe of ſulphur 
rarely exceeds a ſcruple, though 
Geoffroy goes as far as two drams. 
The trochiſci e ſulphure of the diſ- 
penſatory are one of the moſt ele- 
gant forms for the exhibition of it. 
It enters ſix officinal preparations 
for external uſe, and gives name to 
one of them. Some have imagined 


that ſulphur uſed externally is dan- 
gerous; that as it throws the mor- 


bific matter outwards when given 
inwardly, it muſt in like manner 
drive it into the blood when ap- 
plied externally. 
which is ſupported by ſome late 
writers, has no juſt foundation : 
ſulphur has nearly the ſame effects, 
whether uſed internaliy or exter- 
nally: in both caſes, the eruptions 
become frequently more copious 
after the firſt uſe of it. 

It is remarkable of this concrete, 
that though itſelf a medicine of 
conſiderable efficacy, it nevertheleſs 
reſtrains that of ſome others of the 
moſt powerful kind. Mercury is 
rendered by the admixture of ſul- 
phur, inactive; and the virulent 
antimonial regulus, almoſt ſo: 


hence, when antimonial medicines 
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This opinion, 
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exceed in operation, the exhibition 
of ſulphur abates their violence; 
and an high falivation may be 
checked by the ſame medicine. 
Even the corrofive poifon arſenic, 
by the addition of ſulphur becomes 
almoſt innocent; and hence if a 
ſmall proportion of arſenic ſhould 
be contained in ſulphur, it poſſibly 
may not receive from thence any 
poiſonous qualities. 1 


SUMACH ; [E.] rhus folio ul. 
mi C. B. Common ſumach; the 
ſeeds. This tree, or fhrub, is cul- 
tivated in ſome places on account of 
the culinary uſes of its fruit, and 
for the purpoſes of the dyers, &c. - 
among us, it is met with only in the 
gardens of the curious. The ſeeds 
or berries are of a red colour, in 
ſhape round and flat. They are 
moderately aſtringent, and have 
ſometimes been exhibited in this in- 
tention, but are now become ſtran- 
gers to the ſhops: | +: 


LIDA. 


TACAMAHACCA ; [E.] a re- 
ſin obtained from a tall tree (taca· 
mahaca populo fimilis, fructu colore 
peeonie fimili F. B.) which grows 
ſpontaneouſly on the continent of 
America, and in a ſheltered fitua+ 
tion bears the winters of our own 
climate. Two forts of this refin 
are ſometimes to be met with. The 
beſt, called (from its being eollect- 
ed in a kind of gourd-ſhells) taca- 
mahacca in ſhells; is ſomewhat un- 
ctuous and ſoftiſh, of a pale yellow- 


- * * 


"UM, vide Coxso- 


3ſh or greeniſn colour, an aromatic 


taſte, ' and a fragrant delightful 
ſmell approaching to that of laven- 
der and ambergris. This ſort is 
very rare: that commonly found in 
the ſhops is in ſemi-tranſparent 
grains or glebes, of a whitiſh, ye 
lowiſh, browniſh or greeniſh co- 
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lour, of a leſs grateful ſmell than, 
the nt, The firſt is ſaid to 
exude from the fruit of the tree, 


the other from inciſions made in the 


trunk. This reſin is rarely em- 
ploy ed among us for medicinal pur- 
* among the Indians, it is of 


equent 2 externally for diſcuſ- 


ſing and maturating tumours, and 
abating 5 and aches of the 
limbs. The fragrance of the finer 
ſort ſufficiently points out its being 
he AM to other purpoſes. 


* AMARINDUS 72 E] Ta 
e the fruit of a tree growing 
in the Faſt and Weſt Indies, called 


by C. 3 filigua Arabica ques 


tamarindis. It is a pod reſembling 
a bean cod, including ſeveral hard 
ſeeds, together with, a dark colour- 
ed. viſcid pulp of a pleaſant acid 
taſte: the Eaſt India tamarinds 
are longer than the Weſt India 
ſort; the former containing ſix os 

ſeven ſeeds each, the latter —— 
above three or four. The pulp of 


theſe fruits, taken in the quantity 


of two or three drams, or an ounce 
or more, proves gently laxative or 
purgative; and at the fame time, 
by its acidity, quenches thirſt, and 
allays immoderate heat. It in- 
creaſes the action of the purgative 


| tweets, caſia and manna, and weak - 


ens that of the reſinous cathartics. 
Some have ſuppoſed. it capable of 
abating the virulence of antimonial 
preparations ; but experience ſhews, 
that it has rather a coutrary effect, 
and that all vegetable acids aug⸗ 
ment their power. 


TAM ARIscUs; CZ. ] ramarix © 


| LEONIS, 
C. B. The tamariſc tree; its bark -- 


altera folio tenuiore, five Gallica 
and leaves. Theſe are moderately 


aſtringent: they are never met with 
in preſcription, and have long been 


» 
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TANACETUM; [I. E.] ta- 
2 vulgare luteum C. B. Tan- 
25 the leaves 72 flowers and 

eds [E.] Tanſy grows wild by 
road ſides, and he borders of bell, 
and is frequently alſo cultivated in 
N both for culinary and me. 

icinal uſes: it flowers in June and 

July. Conſidered, as a medicine, 
it is a moderately warm bitter, ac- 
companied with a ſtrong, not very 
diſagreeable flavour: ſome have 
had a great opinion of it in hyſteric 
diſorders, particularly thoſe pro. 
ceeding from a deficiency, or 1up- 
preſſion of the uterine purgations, 
The leaves and ſeeds have been of 
conſiderable eſteem as anthelmin- 
tics : the ſeeds are leſs bitter, and 
more acrid and aromatic than thoſe 
of rue, to which they are reckoned 
ſimilar; or of ſantonicum, to which 
hgh have W ny ſubſtitu· 
t 


| rst BARBATUS ; 11 
werbaſcum mas latifoljum luteum C. 
B. Mullein; the leaves. This is 
met with by road fides, and under 

hedges : it is clothed all over with 


ſoft downy leaves, and produces 


long ſpikes of yellow flowers in 
July. The taſte diſcovers in it a 

glutinous quality; and hence it 
ſtands recommended as an emol- 
lent, and is among the Italians 
of great eſteem in conſumptions. 
The flowers of mullein have an 
agreeable, honey like ſweetneſs ; 
an extract prepared from them by 
rectified ſpirit of wine taſtes ex- 
tremely pleaſant. | 


TARAXACUM, vide Dens 


TARTARUM [Z. E.] Tartar 
is a ſaline ſubſtance, thrown off 


from wines, after fermentation, to 
the ſides and bottom of the caſk : 
TR proves of a red or white colour, 


and 


. ö 
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more or leſs foul or drofly, ac- 
— — to the colour and quality 
of the wine; the white ig generally 
looked upon as the pureſt : of 
either ſort, ſuch as 1s _ ſolid, 
ſomewhat tranſparent, and has its 
outſide covered over with {mall ſhin- 
ing cryſtals, is preferable to ſuch as 
appears porous, droſſy, opake, and 
leſs bright. This ſubſtance, tho 
truly faline, is ſcarce acted upon 
by cold water; the pureſt ſort, or 
ſuch as has been purified by art, 
requires four | 
weight of boiling water to diſſolve 
in: the ſolutions of both the tartars 
paſs the filter colourleſs, and ſhoot, 
in the cold, into ſmall, white, ſe- 
mitranſparent cryſtals. All ſuch 
earths as are ſoluble in vinegar, and 
alcaline ſalts, render tartar more 
eaſily ſoluble in water: hence the 
refiners- at Montpelier are ſaid to 
employ a certain earth for promo- 
ting its ſolution, with ſome parti- 


cular managements for making it 


ſhoot into large eryſtals. This ad- 


dition may occaſion a confiderable 


alteration in the ſalt, inſomuch that 
the finer ſorts of white tartar are 
perhaps preferable, on many occa+- 
ſions, to the common cryſtals, The 
virtues of tartar are thoſe of a mild, 
cooling, aperient, laxative medi- 
cine. Taken from half an ounce 
to an ounce, it proves a gentle, 
though effectual purgative: Ange- 
lus Sala relates, that he was cured 
of an habitual colic, by purging 
himſelf a few times with ſix drams 
of the crude ſalt, after many other 
medicines had been tried to no pur- 
poſe. 1a 92 

TELEPHIUM, vide CR ASsSsUL A. 
TEREBINTHINE. Turpen- 
tines; reſinous juices extracted 
from certain trees. There are four 
kinds of turpentine diſtinguiſhed in 
the bags. Tas. 


* * ; 
* 1 * 1 
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twenty times its 
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_-. TEREBINTHINA. CHIA we 
CYPRIA [L. Z.] Weng or Cy- 
rus turpentine. is is generall 
— the conſiſtence of thick — 
ney, very tenacious, clear and al- 
moſt tranſparent, of a White co- 
lour, with a caſt of yellow, and 
frequently of blue: it has a warm, 
pungent, bitteriſh taſte; and a fra- 
grant ſmell, more agreeable than 
any of the other turpentine.. 
This juice is the produce of tha 
terebinthus vulgaris C. B. common 
terebinth, an ever- green tree or 


ſhrub, which grows ſpontaneouſly 


in the warmer climates, and en- 
dures the colds of our own. The 
turpentine brought to us, is ex- 
tracted in the iſlands whoſe names 
it bears, by 'wounding the trung 
and branches a little after the bads 
have come forth: the juice iſſues 
limpid, and clear as water, 

by degrees thickens into the conſiſt- 
ence in which we meet with it, 
A like juice exuding from this 


tree in the eaſtern. countries, inſpiſ- 


ſated by a ſlow fire, is of frequent 
uſe, as a maſticatory, among the 
Perſian ladies, who (as Kœmpfer 
informs us] are continually chew- 
ing it, in order to faſten and whi- 
ten the teeth, ſweeten the breath, 
and promote appetite. PINT] 
TEREBINTHINA VENETA 
[Z.] Venice turpentine. This is 
uſually thinner than any ef the 
other ſorts, of a clear, whitiſh, 
or- pale yellowiſh colour,' a hot, 
pungent, bitteriſn, diſagreeable 
taſte, and a ftrong ſmell, without 
any thing of the fine aromatic fla» 
vour of the Chian kind. 2222 

The true Venice turpentine is 
obtained from the /arix folio deci- 
duo, conifera F. B. larch, a large 
tree growing in great abundance 
upon the Alps and Pyrenean moun- 
tains, and not uncommon in the 
Englith gardens. What is uſually 
met with in the ſhops, under the 
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name of Venice turpentine, comes 
from New England; of what tree 
it is the produce we have no cer- 
tain account: the finer kinds of it 
are in appearance and quality not 
conſiderably different from the true 
fort above deſcribe. 
- TEREBINTHINA ARGEN- 
TORATENSIS [L. E.] Straſ- 
burgh turpentine, This, as we ge- 
nerally meet with it, is of a middle 
conſiſtence betwixt the two forego- 
ing, more traniparent, and leſs te- 
nacious than either; its colour a 
yellowiſh brown. Its ſmell is very 
fragrant, and more agreeable than 
that of any of the other turpen- 
tines, except the Chian; in taſte 
it is the bittereſt, yet the leaſt 
acrid. | 5 

This reſin is obtained from the 
two ſorts of fir trees mentioned in 
page 65, which are the moſt plen- 
tiful, and perhaps the only ones 
that grow ſpontaneouſly in Eu- 
rope. There is another whoſe re- 
ſin is much ſuperior to the com- 
mon turpentines, and has ſome- 
times been brought to us from 
abroad under the name of BALSA- 
mum CanaDENSE. This ſpecies 
is the abies minor, pectinatis foliis, 
Virginiana, conis parvis ſubrotundis 
Pluk. Virginian, or Canada fir 
tree ; which, though not a native 
of this climate, has been found to 
endure its ſevereſt colds. 
- TEREBINTHINA COMMU- 
NIS [L. E.] Common turpentine 
is the coarſeſt, heavieſt, in taſte 
and ſmell the moſt diſagreeable, of 
all the ſorts: it is about the conſiſt- 
ence of honey, of an opake brown- 
iſn white colour. LSE TW 

This is obtained from the pins 


Hlveftris C. B. wild pine, a low 


unhandſome tree, common in dif- 
ferent parts of Europe : this tree is 
extremely reſinous, and remark- 
ably ſubject to a diſeaſe from a 
redundance and extravaſation of 


its reſin, infomuch that, without 
due evacuation, it ſwells and burſts, 
The juice, as it iffues from the 
tree, is received in trenches made 
m the earth, and afterwards freed 
from the groſſer impurities by co- 
lature through wicker baſkets, 
All theſe juices yield in diftilla. 
tion with water, an highly penetra- 
ting eſſential oil, a brittle inſipid 
reſin remaining behind. With re- 
gard to their medical virtues, they 


promote urine, cleanſe the parts 


concerned in the evacuation thereof, 
and deterge internal ulcers in gene- 
ral; and at the ſame time, like o- 
ther bitter hot ſubſtances, ſtrengthen 
the tone of the veſſels: they have 
an advantage above moſt other 
acrid diuretics, that they gently 
looſen the belly. They are prin- 
cipally recommended in gleets, the 
fluor albus, and the like; and by 
ſome in calculous complaints: 
where theſe laſt proceed from ſand 
or gravel, formed into a maſs by 
viſcid mucous matter, the turpen- 
tines, by diſſolving the mucus, pro- 
mote the expulſion of the ſand; 
but where a calculus is formed, 
they can do no ſervice, and only 
ineffectually irritate or inflame the 


parts. In all caſes accompanied 


with inflammation, theſe juices 
ought to be abſtained from, as 
this ſymptom is increaſed, and not 
unfrequently occaſioned by them. 
It is obſervable, that the turpen- 
tines impart, ſoon after taking 
them, a violet ſmell to the urine ; 
and have this effect, though ap- 
plied only externally to remote 
parts; particularly the Venice ſort. 
This is accounted the moſt power- 
ful as a diuretic and detergent; and 
the Chian and Straſburgh as cor- 


roborants. The common turpen- 


tine, as being the moſt offenſive, 


is rarely exhibited internally: its 
principal uſe is in ſome external 


applications, among farriers, for 
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for the diſtillation of the oil, or 
ſpirit, as it is called. The doſe of 


theſe juices is from a ſeruple to a. 


dram and. an half: they are moſt 
commodiouſly exhibited in the 


form of a bolus, or diffolved in 
watery liquors by the mediation of 


the yolk of an egg. Of the diſtil- 
Jed oil, a few drops are a ſufficient 
doſe : this is a moſt potent, ſtimu- 


lating, detergent diuretic, often- 


times greatly heats the conſtitution, 
and requires the utmoſt caution in 
its exhibition. | 5 


TERRA JAPONICA, vide Ja- 
PONICA. TIO 

TERRA LEMNIA ert SILE- 
SIACA, vide Bolus. 1 


THAPSIA ; [E.] thapfie froe 


turbith Garganicum ſemine lati ſſimo 
F. B. Deadly carrot; the root. 
This plant does not ill deſerve its 
epithet ; a ſmall doſe operating 
with extreme violence both up- 
wards and downwards, It 1s an 
entire ſtranger to the ſhops, and 
met with only in the gardens of 
the curious, ; 


 THEA [Z.] Tea; the leayes 
of a ſhrub (thea frutex, folio ce- 
raff, fore roſe ſylveſtris, c. 
Kezm!f.) cultivated in China. The 
ſeveral ſorts of tea met with among 
us, are the leaves of the ſame 
plant, collected at different times, 


and cured in a ſomewhat different 


manner: the ſmall young leaves, 


very carefully dried, are the finer _ 


green: the older afford the ordi- 
rary green and bohea. The two 
firſt have a ſenſible flayour of vio- 
lets; the other, of roſes : the 
former is the natural odour of the 
plant; the latter, as Neuman ob- 
ſerves, is probably introduced by 
art: ſome of the dealers in this 
commodity in Europe are not ig- 
norant, that bohea tea is imitable 
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glebes or mailes, of a browniſh, 
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by the leaves of certain common 
plants, artificially tinctured and im- 

regnated with the roſe flavour. 

he taſte of both ſorts. is lightly 
bitteriſh, ſubaſtringent, and ſome- 
what aromatic. The medical vir- 
tues attributed to theſe leaves are 
ſufficiently numerous, though few 
of them have any juſt foundation: 


little more can be expected from 


the common infuſions, than that of 
a diluent, acceptable to the palate 
and ftomach : the diuretic,. dia- 


phoretic, and other virtues which 


they have been celebrated for, de- 
pend more on the quantity of warm 
fluid, than any. particular qualities 
which it gains from the tea. This 
leaf might undoubtedly be ſo ma- 
naged as to produce conſiderable 
effects as an aſtringent and corro- 
borant, if there was a ſcarcity of 
other medicines to anſwer theſe in- 
tentions : aqueous and ſpirituous 
extracts from it prove notably aſ- 
tringent, though not a little diſ- 
agreeable. Nothing ariſes in diſtil- 
lation from either fort of tea with 
rectiſied ſpirit ; water elevates the 
whole of their flavour. 


THLASPI [L. E.] Treacle, or 
mithridate, muſtard; the ſeeds. 'T'wo 
ſorts of thlaſpi are uſed promiſcu- 
ouſly, thloſpi arvenſe filiqurs latis 
C. B. and the thlaſpi arvenſe vac- 
cariæ incano folio majus C. B. they 
both w wild, the latter moſt 
plentifully. Theſe ſeeds have an 
acrid biting taſte like common mu- 
ſtard, with which they agree in me- 
dical qualities :' their principal uſe 
is as ingredients in the compoſt> 
tions whoſe name they bear. 


THUS MASCULUM, vide 
OL1iBANUM, 
THUS VULGARE [L. E.] 
Common frankincenſe ; a ſolid, 
brittle refin, brought to us in little 


or 


or yellowiſh colour on the outſide, 
= internally whitiſh, or - variegated 
| iuith whitiſh ſpecks ; of a bitteriſh, 
| acrid, not agreeable taſte, without 
| any conſiderable ſmell. It is ſup- 
| poſed to be the produce of the tree 
j which yields the terebinthina com- 
munis; and to concrete on the ſur- 
= face of the terebinthinate juice ſoon 
after it has iſſued from the plant. 


4 THYMUS; [IE] thymum wul- 

gare folig tenuiore C. B. common 

| thyme ; the leaves. This plant is 

frequent in our gardens, . and 

flowers in June and July. It has 

an agreeable aromatic ſmell, and 

a warm pungent taſte; which it 

imparts by infuſion to rectified ſpi- 

rit, and ſends over in diſtillation 

with water : along with the water 

ariſes an eſſential oil extremely 
hot and pungent. | 

THYMUS CITRATUS ; [L.] 

ferpyllam, foliis citri adore C. B. 

| Lemon thyme; the leaves. This 

| is found wild in dry mountainous 

aces, but the ſhops are ſupplied 

from gardens. In taſte and imell 

it is leis acrid, and more grateful 

than the common thyme ; its ſmell 

in particular, is remarkably diffe 

rent, approaching to that of lemons. 

It gives over its flavour in diſtilla- 

tion both with water and ſpirit : 

with the former, an elegant eſſen- 

tial oil ariſes ; the diſtilled ſpirit is 

an agreeable aromatic cordial li- 

uor, not inferior to any thing of 

. THYMEL AA; [E.] thymelza 

Holits lini C. B. Spurge flax; its 
berries, called grana conidia. 

TITHYMALUS. Spurge ; the 

root. Several ſorts of ſpurge are 

mentioned in catalogues of the ma- 

teria medica. The Edinburgh col- 

lege retain only two; (Esu LA Ma- 

JOR, tithymalus paluſtris fruticoſus 
C. B. German ſpurge; and EsuLa 


*. 
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MINOR, #ithymalus foliis pini C. B. 
pine ſpurge ;) ours has rejected 
men ks. 5 

The ſpurges and grana cnidia 
are extremely acrid irritating ca- 
thartics, and operate with ſo much 
violence as to be altogether unfit 
for internal uſe. | 


TILIA; [L. E.] tilia fanina 
folio majore C. B. The lime, or 
linden tree; its flowers. The lime 
tree has been much valued on ac- 
count of its quick growth and plea- 
ſant ſhade : it flowers in July, and 
loſes its leaves ſoon after. The 
flowers are made uſe of chiefly on 
account of their agreeable flayour, 
which water extracts from them 
by infuſion, and elevates in diftil- 
lation. Among the writers on the 
materia medica, they have the cha- 
racter of an antiepileptic, and a 
ſpecific in all kinds of ſpaſms and 
pains. Frederic Hoffman relates, 
that he knew a chronical epilepiy 
cured by the uſe of an infuſion of 
theſe flowers drank as tea. 


 TINCAR, vide BoRAx. 


TORMENTILLA ; [L. E.] ter- 
mentilla ſylueftris C. B. Tormen- 
til, or ſeptfoil; the root. Tormen- 
til is found wild in woods and on 
commons: it has long ſlender 
ſtalks, with uſually ſeven long nar- 
row leaves at a joint: the root is 
for the moſt part crooked and 
knotty, of a blackiſh colour on the 
outſide, and reddiſh within. This 
root has an auſtere ſtyptic taſte, 
accompanied with a kind of aroma- 
tic flavour: it is one of the moſt 
agreeable and efficacious of the ve- 
getable aſtringents, and is employ- 


ed with good ſucceſs in all caſes 


where medicines of this claſs are 
proper. A tincture made from it 
with rectified ſpirit, poſſeſſes the 
whole aſtringency and flavour 5 | 

the 
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Hook 2 
the root, and loſes nothing of either 
in inſpiſſation; whilſt aqueous li- 
1ors elevate the whole of the aro- 
matic part: the diſtilled water 
ſmells agreeably, ſomewhat like 
yo!ts, + | RTE: 
' TRAGACANTHA, vide Guit- 


MI TRAGACANTHE. 


TRICHOMANES ; [ L. E.] tri- pe 
eaſes have been removed by an in- 


chomanes five polytrichum officina- 
rum C. B. Engliſh black maiden- 
hair; the leaves. This is one of 
the herbs called, from the ſmall- 
neſs of their ſtalks, capillary: it is 
found wild in different parts of 
England, upon old walls, and in 
ſhady places. The leaves have a 
mucilaginous, ſweetiſn, ſubaſtrin- 
gent taſte, without any particular 
flayour: they are eſteemed uſeful 
in diſorders of the breaft, proceed- 
ing from a thickneſs and acrimony 
of the juices ; and are likewiſe ſup- 
poſed to promote the expectoration 
of tough phlegm, and to open ob- 
ſtructions of the viſcera. They are 
uſually directed in infuſion or de- 
coction, with the additidn of a little 
liquorice. A ſyrup prepared from 
them has frequently ſupphed the 
place of that made from the adian- 
thum verum: ſome have ſubſtitu- 
ted a ſtill cheaper ingredient, and 
perhaps not much to the diſadvan- 
| tage of the medicine; both the 
mäidenhairs yielding little more 
than a mucilaginous juice, geny 
reſembling the ſubſtitute made uſe 
of. The ſyrup brought from 
abroad has an admixture of orange 
flower water. 


 TRIFOLIUM PALUDOSUM 
if E.] trifolium paluflire C. B. 
Marſh trefoil, or buck-beans ; the 
leaves. This plant grows wild in 
moiſt marſhy places : it has three 
oval leaves, ſtanding together, up- 
on one pedicle which iſſues from 
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the root; their taſte is very bitter, 
and ſomewhat nauſeous. Marſh 
trefoil is an efficacious aperient and 


deobſtruent, 1 the fluid ſe- 


cretions, and, if liberally taken, 
gently. looſens the belly. It has 

of late gained great reputation in 
ſcorbutic and ſcrophulous diſor- 


ders: and its good effects in theſe 


caſes have been warranted by ex- 
rience; inveterate cutaneous diſ- 


fuſion of the leaves, drank to the 
quantity of a quart a day, at pro- 
per intervals, and continued for 
ſome weeks. Boerhaave relates, 
that he was relieved of the gout by 
drinking the juice Bind, with 
whey. 


TRISSAGO, vide © HAM ZEDRYS., 
TRTTICUM; CZ. E. I triticuns 


vulgare glumas triturando deponens 
F. B. Wheat; the meal or flower, 
and ſtarch (prepared from the meal 
by maceration in freſh parcels of 
water) and bran. Wheat, a com- 
mon article of our food, is more 
glutinous and nutritious than moſt 
other kinds of grain. The flour, 
or the ſtarch prepared from it, 
form with water, a ſoft viſcid ſub- 
ſtance, which has been taken, with 
good ſucceſs, in diarrhœas and dy- 
ſenteries. Bran contains, beſides 
the huſks, or ſhells of the wheat, 
a portion of its farinaceous matter: 
this is leſs glutinous than the finer 
flower, and is ſuppoſed to have a 
detergent quality: infuſions of 
bran are not unfrequently employ- 
ed in this intention externally, and 
ſometimes likewiſe taken inwardly. 
BREAD, carefully toaſted, and 


infuſed, or lightly boiled in water, 
imparts a deep colour, and a ſuf- 


ficiently agreeable reſtringent taſte. 
This liquor, taken as common 
drink, does excellent ſervice in 2 


weak lax ſtate of the ſtomach and 


inte- 
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inteſtines; and in bilious vomiting 
and purging, or the cholera mor- 
bus: examples are related in the 
Edinburgh eſſays of ſeveral caſes 
of this kind cured by it, without 
the uſe of any other medicine. 


 TUNICA, vide Ca R Tor RTI- 


LUS HoRTENS 18. 


TURPETHUMCE.] Turbith ; 
the cortical part of the root of an 
Indian convolvulus, brought to us 
in oblong pieces, of a brown or 
aſh colour on the outſide, and 
whitiſh within: the beſt is ponde- 
Tous, not wrinkled, eaſy to break, 
and diſcovers a large quantity of 
reſinous matter to the eye: its taſte 
is at firſt {weetiſh ; chewed, for a 


little time, it becomes acrid, pun- 


gent, and nauſeous. This root is 
a cathartic, not of the ſafeſt, or 
moſt certain kind: the reſinous 
matter, in which its virtue reſides, 
appears to be very unequally diſtri- 
buted, inſomuch that ſome pieces, 
taken from a ſcruple to a dram, 
purge violently ; whilft others, in 
larger doſes, have ſcarce any effect 
at all. An extract made from the 
root is more uniform in ftrength, 
though not ſuperior, or equa], to 
Purgatives more common in the 
thops. 7H 


TUSSILAGO; [E.] tufilago 
vulgaris C. B. Coltsfoot; the 
leaves and flowers. This grows 
wild in watery places, producing 
yellow flowers in February and 
March; theſe ſoon fall off, and 


are ſucceeded by roundiſh leaves, 


hairy underneath : their taſte 1s 
herbaceous, ſomewhat glutinous 
and ſubacrid. Tuſſilago ſtands re- 
commended in coughs, and other 
diſorders of the breaſt and lungs: 
practice however ſeems to have al- 
moſt rejected it. 155 
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. TUTIA-[L. E.] Tutty; a calx 
or ſublimate of zinc, produced in 
the furnaces, where zinc is fuſed 
with, other metals, or copper made 
into braſs by calamine the ore of 
zinc: it is and adhering to cer- 
tain cylindrical bodies placed in the 
upper part of the furnace for that 
purpoſe ; from theſe it receives its 
tubulated figure. It is moderately 
hard and ponderous, of a brownihh 
colour, and full of ſmall protube- 


rances on the outſide, ſmooth and 


yellowiſh within: ſome pieces have 
a bluiſh caft, from minute globules 
of zinc being thrown up by the 
heat in its metallic form. Tutty is 
celebrated as an ophthalmic, and 
frequently employed as ſuch in un- 
guents and collyria. See the ar- 
ticle Inch... | 


VALERIANA HORTENSIS 
MAJOR ; [E.] waleriana major 
odorata radice F. B. The greater 
garden valcrian ; its roots. This 
is an oblong wrinkled root, with 
ſeveral fibres at the bottom, of a 
browniſh or aſh colour on the 
outſide, and whitiſh within; of an 
aromatic ſmell and taſte, approach- 
ing to nard. It 1s accounted leſs effi- 


cacious as a medicine than the fol- 


lowing. NS 
VALERIANA SYLVESTRIS; 
LL. E.] valeriana fylveftris major 


montana C. B. valeriana fjlveſiris 


major foliis anguſtioribus Moriſon. 
plant. umbellif. Wild Valerian (the 
narrow. leaved ſort, growing on 
open, dry, mountainous places) its 
root. This root conſiſts of a num- 
ber of ſtrings, or fibres matted to- 
gether, iſſuing from one common 


head; of a whitiſh or pale browniſh 


colour: its ſmell is ftrong, like a 


mixture of aromatics with fetids ; 


the taſte unpleaſantly warm, bit- 
teriſh, and ſubacrid. There is an- 
other wild valerian, with broader 
e leaves, 
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leaves, of a deeper and ſhining green 
colour, met with in watery places. 
Both ſorts have hitherto been uſed 
indiſcriminately, and Linnæus has 
joined them into one ſpecies under 
the name of waleriana frliis omni- 
bus pinnatis, Our college have re- 


ſtrained the ſhops to the firſt, which 


is conſiderably the ſtrongeſt, and 
loſes of its quality, if tranſplanted 
into ſuch ſoils as the other natu- 
rally delights in. The roots, pro- 
duced in low watery grounds, have 
a remarkably faint ſmell in com- 
pariſon of the others, and ſome- 
times ſcarce any at all, Wild va- 
lerian is a medicine of great uſe in 
nervous diſorders, and is particu- 
larly ſerviceable in epilepſies pro- 
ceeding from a debility of the ner- 
vous ſyſtem. It was firſt brought 
into eſteem in theſe caſes by Fabius 
Columna, who by taking the pow- 
dered root, in the doſe of half: a 
ſpoonful, was cured of an inveterate 
epilepſy after many other medicines 
had been tried in vain. Repeated 


experience has ſince confirmed its 


efficacy in this diſorder ; and the 
preſent practice lays conſiderable 
ſtreſs upon it. The common doſe 
is from a ſcruple to a dram: in 
infuſion, from one to two drams. 
Its unpleaſant flavour is moſt effec- 
tually . concealed by, a ſuitable ad- 
dition of mace. | 


 VERATRUM, vide 
BORUS AL BUS. 
VERBASCUM, 


BARBATUS, 


VERBENA ; [E.] werbena com- 
nunis fore ceruleo C. B. common 
wild vervain; the leaves and root. 
This is one of the medicines which 
ve owe to the ſuperſtition of former 
ages; the virtues it has been cele- 
brated for, both as an internal me- 
dicine, and externally as an amulet, 
are extremely numerous; and poſ- 


HELL x- 


vide Taypsus 
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ſibly it has an equal title to them 
all: to the taſte and ſmell it ap- 
pears almoſt ſimply herbaceous. , 


\ VERONICA FOMINA, vide 


ELATINE. 
VERONICA MAS; [E.] we- 
ronica mas ſupina et vulgatiſima 
C. B. Male ſpeedwell ; the leaves. 
This is one of the veronicæ which 
produce their flowers in cluſters at 
the joints of the ſtalks: it is a 
rough, procumbent plant, not un- 
frequently met with on dry com- 
mons, and in ſandy grounds. In 
taſte, ſmell, and medical virtues, 
it is ſimilar to the betonica, of 
which in its place. Thoſe who de- 
fire a more particular account of 
the qualities of this herb, may 
conſult Frederic Hoffman's diſſer- 
tation de infuſi weronice efficacia 
preeferenda herbe thee, and the we- 
ronica theizans, and veronica poly= 


chreſta herba of Joh. Francus. 


VINCETOXICUM ; [E.] af- 
clepias flore albo C. B. Swallow- 
wort, or tame-poiſon ; the root. 
This is a native of the warmer cli- 
mates: it is ſometimes met with in 
our gardens, but rarely perfects its 
ſeeds. It is reckoned by botaniſts 
a ſpecies of apocynum, or dogs- 
bane ; from all the poiſonous ſorts 
of which, it may be diſtinguiſhed 
by yielding a limpid juice, whilſt 
that of the others is milky. The 
root has a ſtrong ſmell, eſpecially 
when freſh, approaching to that of 
valerian, or nard ; the taſte is at 
firſt ſweetiſh and aromatic, but ſoon 
becomes bitteriſh, ſubacrid and nau- 
ſeous. This root is eſteemed ſudo- 
rific, diuretic, and emmenagogue, . 
and frequently employed by the 
French and German phyſicians as 
an alexipharmac, ſometimes as a ſuc 
cedaneum to contrayerva z whence 
it has received the name of contra- 
yerva 
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erva Germanorum. Among us, 
at is va Purely made uſe of : it ap- 
= , from its ſenfible qualities, to 
| C a medicine of much the ſame 


kind with valerian, which is indiſ- 


putably preferable to it. 


VINUM. Wine - the ferment- 


ed juice of the grape. Among 
the great variety of wines in com- 
mon uſe among us, five are em- 
ployed in the ſhops as menſtrua for 
-medicinal ſimples. | 

Vinum album; [ L.] vinum album 
Hippanicum [E.] Mountain. 
Vinum album Gallicum [E.] French 
white wine. 

Vinum Canarinum [L. E.] Canary 


or ſack. | | 
Vinum Rhenanum [L. E.] Rhe- 
niſh 


Vinum rubrum [L.] Red port. 
The uſes of theſe liquors as men- 
ſtrua and vehicles of the virtues of 
other medicines, will be given here- 
after; in this place we ſhalt conſider 
only their effects on the human body. 
"Theſe are, to chear the ſpirits, warm 
the habit, promote perſpiration, 
render the veſſels full an 
raiſe the pulſe, and quicken the cir- 
culation. The effects of the full- 


. bodied wines are much more dur- 
able than thoſe of the thmner : all 


ſweet wines, as canary, abound 
with a glutinous nutritious ſub- 
ſtance 3 whilft the others are not 
nutrimental, or only accidentally 
fo by ſtrengthening the organs em- 
ployed in digeſtion : ſweet wines 


in general do not paſs off freely by 
urine, and heat the conſtitution 


more than an equal quantity of any 
other, though containing full as 
much fpirit: red port, and moft 
of the red wines, have an af- 
tringent quality, by which they 
ſtrengthen the tone of the ſtomach 


and mnteftines, and thus prove ſer- 


viceable for reſtraining immoderate 


turgid, 


ſecretions : thoſe which are of an 
acid nature, as Rheniſh, paſs freely 


by the kidneys, and gently looſi 
the belly : its ſuppoſed that the 


laſt exaſperate, or occaſion gouty, 


calculous diſorders, and that new 
wines of every kind have this effed. 


VIOLA; [I. E.] viola martia 
purpurea, flore fimplici odoro C. B. 
The ſingle march violet; its flowers 
[T. E.] leaves and ſeeds [E.] This 
is often found wild in hedges and 
ſhady places, and flowers in March, 
the ſhops are generally ſupplied 
from gardens. In our markets we 
meet with the flowers of a different 
ſpecies, named by botaniſts viola. 


martia major, hirſuta, inodora : 


theſe may be diſtinguiſhed from the 
foregoing by their being larger, of 
a pale colour, and of no ſmell, 
The officinal flowers have a ver 
leafant ſmell, and a deep pu lth 
lue colour, denominated from 
them violet. They impart their 
colour, and flavour to aqueous li- 
quors: a fyrup made from this 
infufion has long maintained a 
place in the ſhops, and proves an 
agreeable and ufeful laxative for 
children. _ 


VIPERA [L. E.] The viper, 
or adder, is one of the viviparous 
reptiles, without feet, about an 
inch in thickneſs, and twenty or 
thirty in length: The poiſon of 
this ſerpent is confined to its mouth: 
at the baſis of the phangs, or long 
teeth which it wounds with, is lodg- 
ed a little bag containing the poi- 
ſonous liquid ; a very minute por- 
tion of which, mixed immediately 
with the blood, proves fatal: our 
viper-catchers are faid to prevent 
the miſchiefs otherwiſe following 
from the bite, by rubbing oil olive 
warm on the part. The fleſh of 
the viper is perfectly innocent; and 
r 


* 
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frongly recommended as a medi- 
cine of extraordinary ſervice in 
ſcrophulous, leprous, and other ob- 
ſtinate chronical diſorders: its vir- 
tues, however, in theſe caſes, are 
robably too much exaggerated. 
The viper is undoubtedly an high 
nutritious food; and hence, in 
ſome kinds of weakneſſes, and e- 
maciated habits, is not undeſerved- 


y looked upon as a good reſtora- 


tive. To anſwer any valuable pur- 
poſes, freſh vigorous vipers (not 
ſuch as have been long kept alive 

| after they are caught) ſhould be li- 
berally uſed as food: the wines 
and tinctures of them can ſcarce be 
ſuppoſed to receive any conſider- 
able virtue from the animal ; the 
dry fleſh brought us from abroad, 
is entirely inſignificant. — 


VIRGA AUREA; [E.] wirga 
aurea anguſtifolia, minus ſerrata 
C. B. Golden rod; the leaves. 
This is found wild on heaths and in 
woods, producing ſpikes of yellow 
flowers in Auguſt. The leaves have 
a moderately aſtringent bitter taſte, 
and hence prove ſerviceable in de- 
bility and laxity of the viſcera, and 
diſorders proceeding fromthat cauſe. 


VISCUS QUERNUS; [E.] 
wiſcum baccis albis C. B. Miſſel- 


toe; the wood and leaves. This 


is a buſhy plant, growing on the 
trunc and branches of different 
trees: that met with on the oak 1s 
generally preferred, perhaps on ac- 


count of its being the moſt rare. 


It may, however, be propagated 
by art on any trees, by rubbing 
the berries againſt the bark: this 
office has hitherto been performed 


by the thruſh (who feeds on the 
| berries in the winter) in clearing 


his bill from the ſeeds that flick 
about it, This plant was held in 
veneration by the ſuperſtition of 
former ages: it was hung about 
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the neck to prevent witchcraft, and 
taken internally to expel poiſons. 
Of late times, it has been cele- 
brated as a ſpecific in epilepſies, 


palſies, &c. virtues, which it were 


greatly to be wiſhed that experience 
gave any countenance to. 


VITEX, vide AGNus CASTUS. 


VITIS VINIFERA [E.] The 
vine tree. The leaves LE .] of this 
tree were formerly celebrated as 
aſtringents, but_have for a long 
time been entirely diſregarded : 
their taſte is herbaceous, with only 
a ſlight roughneſs.— The trunc of 
the tree, wounded in the ſpring, 
yields a clear, limpid, watery juice : 
this tear [E.] of the vine bas been 
accounted excellent for ſore eyes 
and by ſome recommended like- 
wile in ardent and malignant fevers, 
and as a diuretic. — The flowers 
have a pleaſant ſmell, which wa- 
ter elevates from them in diſtilla- 
tion; along with the water, a ſmall 
portion of an elegant eſſential; oil 
ariſes, poſſeſſing in great perfection 
the agreeable fragrance of the 
flowers — The unripe fruit is of a 
very harſh, rough. ſour taſte : its 
expreſſed juice, called verjuice [E.] 
was of great eſteem among the an- 
cients, and ſtill continues ſo in ſome 
places, as a cooling aſtringent me- 
dicine : a rob and ſyrup were for- 
merly prepared from it.—The ripe 
fruit, or grapes, properly cured 
and dried, are the raiſins and cur- 
rants of the ſhops (uw paſſe ma- 
jores et minores;) by fermentation 
it affords wine, vinegar, and tartar 
(vinum, acectum, tartarus) of all 


which in their places, PE 


VITRIOLUM. Vitriol is a ſa- 
line cryſtalline concrete, compoſed 
of metal, and an acid ſimilar to 
thoſe of ſalphur and-alum. There 
are but three metallic bodies, wa 

Tn | _ this 
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this acid is capable of perfectly diſ- 6 


ſolving, or being united with into 
a cryſtalline appearance, zinc, cop- 
per, and iron: with the firſt it 
forms a white, with the ſecond a 
N and with the third a green 
1alt. | 
VITRIOLUM ALBUM [I. E.] 
White vitriol, or vitriol of zinc ; 
found in the mines of Goſlar, ſome- 
times in tranſparent pieces, but 


more commonly in form of white 


effloreſcences, which are diſfolved 
in water, and afterwards reduced 
by evaporation and cryſtallization 
into large maſſes. We rarely meet 
with this ſort of vitriol pure : after 
the zinc, which is its proper baſis, 
has been revived by inflammabie 
fluxes, there remains a ſubſtance 


which 1s attracted by the magnet. 


and diſcovers itſelf, on other trials 
alſo, to be iron: a ſolution of the 
vitriol depofites on ſtanding an 
ochery ſediment, which generally 
gives a blue tincture to volatile al- 
calies, and hence appears to con- 
tain copper. White vitriol is ſome- 
times exhibited from five or ſix 
grains to a dram, as an emetic: it 
operates very quickly, and if pure, 
without violence. Externally, it 
is employed as an ophthalmic, and 
often made the baſis of collyria, 
both in extemporaneous preſcrip- 
tion, and in diſpenſatories. 

VITRIOLUM CERULEUM 
T. E.] Blue vitriol, or vitriol of 
copper, faliely called Roman vi- 
triol. Greateſt part of the blue 
vitriol at preſent met with in the 
Mops, is ſaid to be artificially 


prepared, by uniting copper with 


the vitriolic acid. J his ſalt has a 
highly, acrid, auſtere, and very nau- 
ſeous taſte: it is a ſtrong emetic, too 
violent to be ex hibited with any to- 
lerabie degree of ſafety. Its prin- 
cipal uſe is externally as an eſchar- 


cotic; and for ſtopping hæmorrha- 


Sies, which it efic ls by 


—— 


ccagulat- 


w 


ing the blood, and contracting the 
mouths of the veſſellss. 
VITRIOLUM VIRIDE TI. E. 
Green vitriol, or vitiol af iron, 
commonly called copperas; the 
Roman vitrio] of the Italian and 
other foreign writers. This is pre- 
pared in large quantity at Deptford, 
by diſſolving iron in the acid liquor, 
which runs from certain ſulphureous 
pyritæ expoſed for a length of 
time to the air. When pure, it is 
ſimilar in quality to the officinal 
fal martis. | 
- 'The green and blue vitriols (as 


well as the white) are in many 


places found native in the earth; 
though uſually, in this ſtate, nei- 
ther ſort is free from an admixture 
of the other: hence vitriols are 
met with of all the intermediate 
colours betwixt the graſs green of 
the one and the ſaphire blue of the 
other. The acid of theſe ſalts has 
the greateſt affinity with zinc, next 
to this with iron, and with copper 
the leaſt of all. Hence, ſolutions 
of white vitriol, depoſite on ſtand- 
ing, greateſt part of the irony and 
cupreous matter which they con- 
tain, and if ſome freſh zinc be ad- 

ded, the whole: in like manner, 
upon adding bright poliſhed 1ron, 
to ſolutions of green vitriol, if it 
holds any cupreous matter, this 
will be thrown down. By ths 
means, the white and green vitri- 
ols may be perfectly purified from 
other metallic bodies. 


. ULMARIA ; [E.] lmaria bar- 
ba capri fßoribus compactis C. B. 
Meadow-ſweet, or queen of the 
meadows ; the leaves. This herb 
is frequent in moiſt meadows, and 
about the ſides of rivers : it flowers 
in the beginning of june, and con- 


tinues in beauty a confiderable time. 


The flowers have a very pleaſant 
flavour, which water extracts from 


them by infufton, and elevates in 
„ diſtil- 
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diſtillation. The leaves are pen 
beaheteon. et ho 


URTICA MAJOR VLG. A- 
RIS; [E.] wrtica ratemifera major 


perenms Raz. FRED nettle ; ; .the 


caves and ſeeds, ' 

Ig ROMANA; TRI * 
urtica Urens, pilula 7 ſemine 
In C. B. Roman ne e ; the leaves 
and! ſeeds. Theſe have had 1950 
virtues attributed to them, whic 
the preſent, practice pays no regard 
to. The young leaves of the firſt 
fort are by ſome uſed in the JF 
2 a wholeſome pot-herb. 


UVA PASS K [ L. ] majores 3 
I.! Raiſins of the ſun; the dried 
grapes of the witis. Damaſeena. 3 

UV.A PASSE minores; LE. J 
Currants; the dried grapes of the 
vitis Corinthiaca. The — 
ule of theſe is as an agreeable 
ſweet ; they impart a very pleaſant 
favour both to aqueous and ſpiri- 
tuous menſtrua. The ſeeds or ſtones 


are ſappoſed to give a diſagreeable 


relih, and hence are generally. di- 


* to be taken out; neverthe- 


leſs we have not found that ey 
ge any taſte at all. 


WIN TERANUS CORTEX XU 4 
Winter's bark; ; the produce of a 
tree growing in Jamaica, Barba- 
does, &c. called by fir Hans Sloane 
pericl, monum rectum, folits laurinis, 
cortice acri aromatico, It was firſt 
diſcovered on the coat of Magel- 
lan, by captain Winter, in the year 
1567 the ſailors then employed 
tne bark as a ſpice, and afterwards 
found it ſery iceable i in the {curvy ; 
for which purpole it is, at preſent 
allo, fometimes made uſe of in diet- 
drinks. The true Winter's bark is 
not often met with in the ſhops, ca- 
nella alba being generally ſubſtitu- 
ted to it, and by many reckoned 


to be the lame ; there is neverthe- 
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2ZEDOARILA 2 g. ] Zedoary ; 
the root of an Indian 23888 
over in oblong pieces out © 

thickneſs of the finger, or in round - 


iſh ones about an inch in diam -1 


Both forts' have an agreeable 


grant ſmell, and A warm, bitrerith, 
aromatic taſte. s E 


7779 mm 


Rectified ſpirit extracts the whole 
of its warmth and aromatic fla- . 
vour ; leaving the bitter almoſt 
entire and capable of being after. 


wards ee by water: in like 


manner, water applied at frft takes 
up chiefly the bitter, Teaving the 
aromatic to be diſfolved by ſpirit: 
proof ſpirit extracts both together. 
In diſtillation with water, an eſſen- 
tial oil ariſes, poſſeſſing the ſmell 


and flavour of the zedoary in an 
eminent degree; 


the remaining de- 
coction is almoſt ſimply bitter. Spi- 


rit likewiſe brings over ſome ſmall 
ſhare of its flavour; nevertheleſs, 
the ſpirituous extract is conſiderably 


more grateful than the zedoary it⸗ 
. 


ZIBETHUM [E.] Civet; 
ſoft unctuous ſubſtance, of a whe 


brown, or blackiſh colour, brought 


from the Brazils, the coaſt of Gui- 
nea, and the Eaſt Indies: it is met 
with in certain bags, ſituated in the 
lo:yer part of the beily of an ani- 
mal ſaid to be of the cat Kind. The 
chief uſe of this drug is in per- 
fumes; it is rarely, if ever, em- 
ployed for any medicinal purpoſes. 


2INCUM. Zine; a ſemime> 
tal, differing from all the other bo- 
dies of that claſs, in being inflam- 
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in the ſtrongeſt fire, ſoluble in every 
acid, not miſcible in fuſion with 
ſulphur, changing copper into a 
yellow metal, braſs. Several pro- 
ductions of this ſemimetal, though 
not generally known to be ſuch, 
are kept in the ſhops ; as, its rich 
ore calamine, the white vitriol, the 
pure white flowers of zinc called 
pompholyx, and the more impure 
ſublimate tutty. The preparations 
of zinc are employed principally 
in external applications as ophthal- 
mics. The flowers, levigated into 
an impalpable powder, form with 


oily ſubſtances an uſeful unguent, 


and with roſe water and the like, 


elegant coll-ria, for defluxions of 
thin ſharp humours upon the eyes; 
they are moderately aſtringent; and 
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mable per ſe, ſublimable into low- 
ers which afterwards remain fixed 


act, if the levigation has been duly 
performed, without acrimony or ir. 
ritation Taken internally, they 
prove emetic, : | 


ZINGIBER ; [L. E.] Ginger; 
a root, brought from China and 


the Eaſt and Weſt Indies; of a 


fragrant ſmell, and a hot, biting 


aromatic taſte. Rectified ſpirit ex- 


tracts its virtues by infufion, in 
much greater perfection than aque- 
ous liquors ; the latter elevate its 
whole flavour in diſtillation, the 


former little or nothing. Ginger 


is a very uſeful ſpice, in cold flatu- 


lent colics, and in laxity and de- 


bility of the inteſtines : it does nat 
heat ſomuch as thoſe of the pep- 
per kind, but its effects are more 
durable. | 


EN. 
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APPENDIX 
8 General titles W ſeveral fimples [E.] 
a - , Smallage, - 
aj Aſparagus, _ 
a The five opening roots : Fennel, | 
/ Parley, | | 
4 Butchers broom. . 
Hf Marſhmallows, _ 
* Mallows, 
4 | The five emollient herbs : Mercury, 
/ Pellitory of the wall, 
Violets, 
Borage, | 
The four cordial flowers : . OE 
Violets. 
F "Auife, 
The four Frente, hot ſeeds ; — 4 
Fennel. 
C Bitbopfireed, 
The fou leger hot ſeeds : Stone er 
Smallage, _. 6 
Wild carrot. 
Water melons, , | 
The foes greater cold. ſeeds : — ES 
Melons. 
J. 


The four leſſer cold . 


General 


1. AROMATIC plants ſhould be 


collected from warm, dry; 


ſandy ſoils; FETID from 
moiſt and rich ones. 


2. VEGETABLES, particularly 


gone off from them. 
3. ROOTS are in greateſt perfec- 
tion in the ſprints, Biennial 
roots are to be taken up in the 
ſpring after the feeds were 
ſown : annual ories, before 
they have ſent, out any ſtalk. 
4. HERBS ' ate to be gathered 
when the leaves have cone to 
their full growth ; before the 
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General rules for the colleFion of fimples: 


flowers unfold, or at leaſt he. 
fore they begin to fall off. 


5. FLOWERS are to be plucked 


when moderately expanded. 
6. SEEDS ſhould be collected 
when growing dry, before 
they begin to fall off ſponta- 
neouſly. 
7. F RUITS are to be gathered 
when fully ripe. 
8. WOODS are to be felled in the 
winter. | 
9. BARKS alſo are moſt conveni- 
ently ſhaved, or taken off, in 
the winter, as at this time 
they ſeparate moſt freely from 
the wood. 


General rules for the preſervation of Jimples. 


t. ROOTS are to be waſhed clean 
from dirt, freed from the de- 
cayed, or rotten fibres, and 
hung up in a dfy, ſhad Few 
place, till moderately dried. 

The thicker, roots require 


to be ſlit longitudinally, or 


cut tranſverſely into thin ſlices, 

and freed from the pit, 
Such roots as Ioſe their vir- 

tue by exſiccation, may be 


preſerved in dry a 


2. LEAVES are to be dried in the 
ſame manner as roots : if ex- 

| ticcated in the ſun, they loſe 
greatly of their colour and 
quality. The leaves of plants, 
in general, are reduced by ex- 
ficcation to about one fourth 
their original weight ; the 

more juicy ones to leſs. 

3. FLOWERS preſerve their co- 
lour and virtues in greateſt 
perfection when dried haſtily 
by a gentle heat; 
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Officinal preparations and compoſitions. 


. 


nA TIR * 
PREPARATIONES SIMPLICIORES. 


THE MORE SIMPLE PREPARATIONS.. 


e TERREORUM, aliorumque quz Lapis bezoar, bezoar flone, which is 
. aqua non diſſolvuntur corporum to be moiſtened in the lewigation, 
e |, preparatio : the preparation of ewith ſpirit of wine inſtead of was - 
d EARTHY and ſuch other pulve- ter. L. 
, rable bodies as avill not diſſolve in Lapis calaminaris, calamine, pre- 
: water. | wioufly calcined for the uſe of thoſe 


| | cd oho make braſs L. Where this 
HE S E ſubſtances are firſt to is not to be had, the mineral 
be pulveriſed in a mortar, may be calcined by Seating it 
and then levigated with a little three times red hot, and quenching 
water, upon an hard and ſmooth it as often in water, E. 
7 marble, into an impalpab'e pow- Lapis hzmatites, 5/zod-/tone. L. E. 
ner: this is to be dried upon a Lapis lazuli. E. 
chalk ſtone, and afterwarus fet Margaritæ, pearls. L. E. 
by for a few days, in a warm, Oculi cancrorum , crabs eyes, /o 


or at leaſt, very dry place. L. called. L. E. | 
VD.ſtreorum teſtæ, 9y/ter/bells, waſhed i 
After this manner are to be pre- clean from dirt. L. Theſe may 
| A alſo be prepared by expoſing them 
Erugo, verdegris. L. 2 for ſome days to the ſun, and then 


Antimonium, . 4 8 rubbing them in a marble mortar 


Chelz cancrorum, crabs claws. L. E. till they come into a kind of paſte ; 
Corallium, coral. L. E. . this is to be again dried in the ſun, 
Greta, M. and afterwards ruboed into an 

I Et We: Juan. 
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impalpable powder : the bollow 
foells are preferred, [E.] theſe 
containing more of the fine white 
earth, in proportion to the out- 
ward rough coat, than the thin- 
ner flat ones. 
Ovorum teſtæ, e2g2/hells, freed by 
boiling, from the ſkin that adberes 
to them. . 
Succinum, amber. L. E. 
Tutia, tutty. L. E. | 
In preparing antimony, calamine 
and tutty, particular care ought to 
be taken to reduce them into the 
moiſt ſubtile powder poflible. L. 
The finer parts of theſe powders 
are to be ſeparated for uſe from the 
groſſer, by waſhing over the for- 
mer with water, as directed in the 
following proceſs. Litharge alſo 
may be treated in the ſame man- 
ner . E. . 


Bolus Armena præparata, 
Bole Armenic prepared. 
E ; 


Mix powdered bole with a ſufficient 
quantity of water, by flirring 
them well together : pour off the 
water while loaded with the finer 
parts of the bole, into another 
veſſel; put freſh on the remain- 
der, repcat the agitation, and 
decant as before, til! nothing is 

left except ſand and ſmall ftones. 
Mix all the turbid liquors toge- 
ther, and let them reſt till the 
powder has ſubſided ; then pour 

off the water, and dry the bole 
for uſe. 


Where large quantities of the 
foregoing powders are to be pre- 
pared, it is cuſtomary to levigate 
them in mills made for this purpoſe. 
Particular care ought to be had, 
that theſe inſtruments are of ſuffi- 
-. Cient hardneſs, otherwiſe they will 


be abraded by the powders. The 


hamatices, a hard iron ore, is moſt 
conveniently levigated betwixt two 


iron planes ; for if the common le. 
vigating ſtones are made uſe of, the 
preparation when finiſhed, will con- 
tain almoſt as much of the inftry. 
ment as of the hamatites, 

It has been cuſtomary to moiſten 
ſeveral powders in levigation, with 
roſe, balm, and other diſtilled wa. 
ters: theſe nevertheleſs have no ad- 
vantage above common water, ſince 
in the ſubſequent exſiccation they 
mutt neceſſarily exhale, leaving the 
medicine poſſeſſed of no other vir- 
tue than might be equally expected 
from it when carefully prepared 
with the cheaper element. | 

Some few ſubſtances indeed are 
more advantageouſly levigated with 
ſpirit of wine. Thus bezoar has 
the green colour uſually expected 
in this coſtly preparation, conſider- 


ably improved thereby. The lighter 


animal ſubſtances are apt, when 
moiſtened with water, to run into a 
putrid ſtate, which may be pre- 
vented by a prudent uſe of ſpirit; 
though this accident never happens 
unleſs large quantities are prepared 
at · once, and the weather is very 
8 

The caution given above for re- 


ducing antimony, calamine and tut- 


ty, to the greateſt ſubtility poſlidle, 
demands ee attention. The 


tenderneſs of the parts to which the 


two laſt are uſually applied, re- 
quires them to be perfectly free 


from any admixture of groſs irri- 


tating particles. The firſt, when 
not throughly comminuted, might 
not only by its ſharp .needle-like 


ſtriæ wound the ſtomach, but like- 


wiſe anſwers: little valuable pur- 


poſe as a medicine, proving either 


an uſeleſs load upon the vifcera, or 
at beſt paſſing off without any other 
ſenſible effect than an increaſe of 
the groſſer evacuations: whilſt if 
reduced to a great degree of fine- 


ne, it turns out a medicine of 


The 


conſiderable efficacy. 


0 
0 
j 
: 
t 
L 
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Chap. I, | 
he moſt ſucceſsful method of 
obtaining theſe powders of the re- 
quiſite tenuity, is, to waſn off the 
finer parts by means of water (as 
above directed for bole, &c.) and 
continue levigating the remainder 
till the whole becomes fine enough 
to remain, for ſome time, ſuſpended 
in the fluid: the degree of fineneſs 
will be in proportion to the length 
of time that it continues ſuſpended. 


This proceſs may likewiſe be ad- 


vantageouſly applied to hæmatites, 
and other hard pulverable bodies 
ol the mineral kingdom, or artifi- 
cial preparations of them; pro- 
vided they are not ſoluble in, or 


ſpecifically lighter than water; of 


the firſt kind is verdegris, of the 
ſecond amber. The animal and 
abſorbent powders, | crabs claws, 
crabs eyes, oyſterſhells, eggſhells, 
chalk, pearl, coral and bezoar, are 
not well adapted to this treatment; 
nor indeed do they require it. 


Theſe ſubſtances are readily ſoluble 


in acid juices without much com- 
minution: if no acid is contained 
in the firſt paſſages, they are apt 
to concrete, with the mucous mat- 


ter uſually lodged there, into hard 


indiſſoluble maſſes; the greater de- 
gree of fineneſs they are reduced 
to, the more are they diſpoſed to 
form ſuch concretions, and ena- 
bled to enter and obſtruct the ori- 


fices of the ſmall veſiels. See 


Page 54. 


AXUNGLE PORCINE, SE VI. 
que OVILLI curatio. 


De purification or trying of HOGS 


LAND and MUTTON SF. 


wut, | | 


Chop them into ſmall pieces, and 
melt them by a gentle heat, with 
the addition of a little water; 
then ſtrain them from the mem- 
braune. 
The uſe of the water is to pre- 

vent the fat from burning and turn- 
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ing black; which it does very ef- 


fectually, though it ſomewhat pro- 


longs the proceſs, and is likewiſe 
apt to be in part imbibed by the 
fat. The Edinburgh diſpenſatory 


directs the fat to be firſt freed from 


the ſkins, blood veſſels and fibres, 
then waſhed in freſh parcels of wa- 
ter till it no longer gives the liquor 
any bloody tinge, afterwards melt- 
ed, ftrained, and kept cloſe from 
the injuries of the air. The ſhops 


are uſually ſupplied with fats ready 
prepared. | tg: 0 


AXUNGIE VIPERINE cu- 


SE ratio. 

The purification of VIPERS FAT. 

PR © 5 

Let the fat, ſeparated from the in- 
teſtines, be melted by a gentle 


fire, and then preſſed through a 


thin linen cloth. 

The quantity of this fat uſually 
purified at a time is ſo ſmall, that 
the heat may be eaſily regulated ſo 


as to prevent burning, without the 
addition of water. It is not neceſ- 


fary to be very curious in picking 
out the fat; it is ſufficient if the 
heart, liver, and other bloody parts 
are taken away; the reſt of the 
membranes criſp up while the fat 
melts, ſo as to be eaſily ſeparated 
by ſtraining. e | 


 MELLIS DESPUMATIO: +. 
The deſpumation or clarifying of 
e 


Lond. 

Let the honey be liquefied in a wa- 
ter- bath, and the ſcum which a- 
riſes taken off. _ TH 
The intention of this proceſs is 

to purify the honey from wax or 

other droſſy matters that have been 
united with it by the violence of 
the preſs in its ſeparation from the 


comb; and from meal and ſuch 


likeſubſtances, which are ſometimes 


fraudulently mingled with it. 
3 SCIL- 


SCILLA COC T IO. 
The baking of SQUILLS. 
Land. a 
Let the ſquill (freed from the outer 
ſkin, and the hard part to which 
the little fibres ad here) be ineloſed 
in a paſte made of wheat flower 
and water, and baked in an oven, 
till the paſte becomes dry, and 
the {quill foft and tender through- 
Out. | 
By this proceſs the acrimony of 
the {quill is ſuppoſed to be abated. 
The preparation is as old as the 
theriaca, and 1s continued in our 
diſpenſatories for no other uſe than 
making the troches of {quills, which 
are one of its principal ingredients. 
The Edinburgh diſpenſatory pre- 
fers to them the ſquill itſelf mode- 
rately dried. | 


SCILLE EXSICCATIO. 
The drying of S2UILLS. 
Lond. 


Let the ſquill, cleared from its 
outer ſkm, be cut tranſverſely 
into thin ſlices, and dried with a 
very gentle heat. | 
By this method, the ſquill dries 

much ſooner than when only its 

ſeveral coats are ſeparated as has 
been uſually directed. It loſes in 
this proceſs, four fifths of its origi- 
nal weight ; the parts which exhale 
appear to be merely aqueous : hence 
fix grains of the dry root are equi- 
valent to half a dram of it when 

' freſh, a circumſtance to be particu- 

larly regarded in the exhibition of 
this medicine. In the preceding 
editions of our diſpenſatory, a par- 
ticular caution was given not to uſe 
an iron knife for cutting ſquills, but 
one of wood, ivory or other bone : 
the foundation of this caution is, 
that a wound received by an inſtru- 
ment. impregnated by the acrimo- 
mous juice of the ſquill, proves 
extremely painfal. 
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 RHABARBARI et NUCIS Mos. 


4 CHAT 2 
e toafling of RHUBARB ang 
. NUTMEG. - ” 
Toaſt them with a gentle heat, un- 
til they become caſily friable, 
. Nutmegs in their natural ſtate, 
are ſo ſoft and unctuous, as ſcarce 
to be at all reducible into powder, 
a form in which they are occaſion- 
ally wanted ; and rhubarb is very 
difficultly ſo, unleſs it be throughly 
dry. The torrefaction renders them 
eaſily pulverable, and as ſoon as 
this point is obtained, ſhould be 
immediately diſcontinued, other- 
wiſe the drugs will be conſiderably 


injured. This treatment is ſup- 
poſed by ſome to increaſe the aſ- 


tringency of the ſubjects, perhaps 
on no very good foundation: it 
undoubtedly renders the rhubarb 
leſs purgative, and the nutmegs leſs 
aromatic. 


SPONGIZX USTIO. 
The burning of SPONGE. 
Lond. | 


Burn the ſponge in a cloſe earthen 


veſſel, until it becomes black, 
and eaſily friable ; then powder 
it in a glaſs or marble mortar. 
This medicine, now firſt received 
in the diſpenſatory, has been in uſe 
for a confiderable time; and exhi- 
bited with good ſucceſs againſt 
ſcrophulous diſorders and cutaneous 
foulneſſes, in the doſe of a ſcruple. 
Its virtues depend upon a volatile 
ſalt, juſt formed, and combined 
with its own oil and an earthy 
matter: the ſalt is ſo far extricated, 
that if the preparation be ground 


in a braſs mortar, it corrodes the 


metal, ſo as to contract a diſa- 
greeable taint, and ſometimes an 
emetic quality 


A good dgal of addreſs is requi- 


fite for managing this proceſs in 
FEY | per- 


2 ** 74EEEFk e . wo err on Oo a. 


perfoftion, Tie Folie Round be 
cut fall, and Bear” for tome time 
in 4 mortar, that alf the ſtony 
matters may be got out, which 
compared with the weight of the 
ſponge when prepared, will fome- 
times amount to à conſiderable 
quantity. The uſtion ſhould be 
Alcontinued as ſoon as ever the 
matter 1s become throughty black. 
If the quantity put into the veſſel 


at once is large, the outſide will be 


ſaficiently burnt before the infide 


is affected; and the volatile ſalt 


of the former will in part eſcape, 
before that in the latter is begun 
to he formed. The beſt method of 
avoiding this inconvenience ſeems 
to be, to keep the ſponge continu- 
ally ſtirring, in ſuch a machine as 
is uſed for the rbaſting of coffee. 


CORNU CERVE CALCINA- 


: aan 
The calcination of HARTSHORN. 
$6 Lond. | 


Burn pieces of hartfhorn in a pot- 
ter's furnace, till they become 
perfectly white; then powder 


and levigate them after the fame 


4 as the other earthy bo- 
ICS, | 
The intention here is, totally to 
burn out and expel the oil, falt, 
and other volatile parts; fo as to 
leave only a white infipid animal 
earth, For this purpoſe, a ſtrong 
fire, and the free admiſſion of air 
are neceſſary. The potters furnace 
is directed merely for the fake of 
convenience; where this is not to 
be had, any. common furnace or 
ſtove may be made to ſerve: on 
the bottom of the grate ſpread 
ſome lighted charcoal, above which 


lay a row of the-horns, then a tow 


of charcoal not lighted, and thus 
alternately until the furnace is full. 
The whole burns vehetnetttly : the 


vegetable matter is reducet to aſh- 
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es; and the hors bornt to white- 


neſs, fill retaining their original 


form, by which they are eaſily di- 


ſtinguiſned from the other: they 
ought to be ſeparated as ſoon as 


grown cold, to prevent their im- 


bibing any fixt ſalt from the vege- 
table aſhes moiſtened by the air. 
The horns left after the diſtillation 
of the volatile ſalt and oil of harts- 
horn are as proper for this uſe as 
any other; that proceſs only col- 
leckiuug ſuch parts as are here diſſi- 
pated in the air. Calcined harts- 
horn is one of the pureit of the 
adſorbent powders; as being per- 
fectly free from any glutinous or 
oily matter, which moſt of 

others abound with. 27g 


 PULPARUM EXTRACTIO. 
The extraction of PULPS. 
| Lond. 5 
Unripe pulpy fruits, and ripe ones 
if they are dry, are to be boiled 
in a ſmall quantity of water un- 
til they become ſoft : then preſs 
out the pulp through a ſtrang 
hair fieve, and afterwards boil 
it down to a due conſiſtence, in 
an earthen veſſel, over a gentle 
fire; taking care to keep the 
matter continually ſtirring, to 
prevent its burning. 
he pulp of caſia fiſtularis is in 
like manner to be boiled out 
from the bruiſed pod, and re- 
duced afterwards to a proper 
confiſtence, by evaporating the 
water. | b 
The pulps of fruits that are both 
ripe and freſh, are to be preſſed 
out through the ſieve, without 
any previous boiling. 


STYRACIS COLATIO. 
The firaining 77 STORAX. 


ond. 
Boil ſtorax calamita in water until 
it becomes ſoft; then preſs it 
at eB | out 


e ˙ nr 


| 
| 
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out betwixt' warm iron plates ; 
and ſeparate the ſtorax, now pu- 
riſied, from the water. | 
The ſtorax commonly met with, 
ſtands greatly in need of purifica- 
tion. It contains a large quantity 
of woody matter ; which this pro- 
ceſs effectually frees it from, tho 
in other reſpects liable to ſome in- 
conveniencies. The woody ſub- 


| Nance in ſome meaſure defends the 


ſtorax from the action of the | 
and retains part of it behin 

the ſame time that a part of the 
eſſential oil of the drug, in Which 
its peculiar fragrance reſides, is 


diſſipated by the heat. To prevent 


as much as poſſible this laſt incon- 
venience, the operator ought care- 
fully to avoid uſing a greater heat 
than is ablolutely neceſſary; and 
as ſoon as the ſtorax is ſufficiently 
ſoftened, to be expeditious in the 
ſtraining of it. It is worth trying, 
whether this refin does not commu- 
nicate ſomewhat to the water it is 
boiled in: benzoine, with which 
it agrees in its other pharmaceati- 
cal characters, imparts to water a 
ſaline matter ſimilar to the ſublimed 
flowers. | 
Storax may be excellently puri- 
fied by means of ſpirit of wine, 
which this reſin totally diſſolves in, 
ſo as to paſs through a filtre, the 
impurities alone peing left. If the 
ſtorax is afterwards wanted in a 
ſolid form, it may be recovered 
from this ſolution by gently diſtil- 
ling off the ſpirit, which will ele- 
vate very little of its flavour, or 
pouring to it a quantity of water. 


OPIUM COLATUM, vel EX- 
TRACTUM THEBAICUM. 


STRAINED OPIUM, or the THE. 


BAIC EXTRACT. 
Lond. 
'Take of opium, cut into ſlices, one 
pound: diſſolve it into the con- 
ſüiſtence of a pulp, in a pint of 


= WM 


boiling water, with care to pre- 
vent its burning: and whilk it 
remains quitt hot, ſtrongly prej 

it from the feces, through a li. 
nen cloth: the ſtrained opium i; 
then to be reduced, by a water. 
bath or other gentle heat, to its 
original conſiſtence. „ 
Opium thus ſoftened by a ſmall 
quantity of water, paſſes the 
ſtrainer entire, the feces only be. 
ing left behind. If it was dif. 
ſolved in a large quantity of wa- 
ter, its reſinous and gummy parts 

would be ſeparated from one a- 

nother. 

The impurities uſually contained 
in opium are very different from 
thoſe of the foregoing article; con. 
ſiſting chiefly of duſt and farina- 
ceous matters, which are ſo fine as 
partly to paſs along with it through 
the pores of the ſtrainer when di- 
lated by the preſs ; this manifeſtly 
appears upon boiling. the ſtrained 
opium in water, and afterwards in 
ſpirit ; when a conſiderable quan- 
tity of earthy matter will be left, 
which is not ſoluble in either of 
theſe menſtrua. 


THE OTHER GUMS, as ammo- 
niacum, galbanum, aſafatida and 
the like, are purified after the 
ſame manner, only here a larger 
quantity of water may be made 
uſe of without injury. If the 
reſinous part happens to ſubſide, 
take it out, and reſerve it to be 
added again towards the end of 
the inſpiſſation, that it may u- 
nite with the reſt into one uni- 
form maſs. 

Any gum that melts eaſily, as 
galbanum, may likewiſe be puri- 
fied by including it in a bladder, 
and keeping it in boiling water, 

until the gum becomes ſoft e- 
nough to be preſſed from its 

impurities through a canvas ſtrain- 

. e 2 


In 


Chap. 1. 
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In all theſe. proceſſes, care muſt The millepedes are to be incloſed 


be had, that the heat be neither 


too great or too long continued, 
otherwiſe a conſiderable portion of 
the eſlential oils of the gums will 
be loſt. In the ſtraining of opium, 


this caution is perhaps the leaſt ne- 
ceſſary, the virtues of this drug re- 
fiding more in its fixed, than in the 
volatile parts: it is nevertheleſs ex- 
pedient, that the ſmell of the opium, 
which affords an uſeful mark of its 
genuineneſs, be as much as poſ- 
ſible preſerved; this, if the quan- 


tity of water was large, would 


be deſtroyed by the long evapora- 
tion which would then-become ne- 
ceſlary. _ | 


In the Edinburgh diſpenſatory, o- 


pium and aloes are ordered to be 


SANGUIS HIRCI præparatus. 


diſſolved in a ſufficient quantity 
of water, the ſolution ſtrained, 

and evaporated to the conſiſtence 
of honey. Ammoniacum, gal- 
banum, opopanax, and ſagape- 
num, are diſſolved either in wa- 
ter or vinegar. 


MILLEPEDARUM PRAPA- 

RATIO oo 

The preparation of MILLEPEDES, 
— tf 


ond. 


in a thin canvas cloth, and ſuſ- 


pended over hot ſpirit of wine, 


in a cloſe veſſel, till they are 

killed by the ſteam, and render- 
ed friable. 
ZEadinb. 


Let them be included in a proper 


. veſſel, and dried with a very 
gentle heat. After the ſame 
manner BE Es are to be prepared. 


BU FO PRÆPARATUS. 
Prepared TOAD. | 
Edinb.- 


Put live toads into an earthern pot, 
and dry them in an oven mode- 
rately heated, till they become 


pulverable. 


GOATS BLOOD prepared. 
| Edinb. 


About the beginning of ſummer, 


take blood from any convenient 
artery of a middle-aged goat, 
and expoſe it, in a clean veſſel, 


to the ſun, or a moderately 


heated oven, till ſufficiently dri- 
ed. : ; | 


CHAP- 
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Es 
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e are compoſi- 
tions of recent vegetable mat- 
ters and ſugar. The ſubject is 
beat in a marble mortar, with a 
wooden peſtle, firſt by itſelf and 
afterwards with thrice its weight 
of double refined ſugar, until 
they are united into a ſmooth u- 
niform maſs. Leaves are pre- 
viouſly to be picked from their 
ſtalks, and flowers from their 

cups. N | | 
This management was introduced 
for preſerving certain ſimples, un- 
dried, in an agreeable form," with 
as little alteration as poſſible in their 
native virtues. Nevertheleſs, aſtrin- 
gent and mucilaginous bodies have 
their virtues greatly injured by long 
keeping with ſugar : ſome flowers 


are of ſo tender and delicate a tex- 


ture, as almoſt entirely to loſe their 
peculiar qualitie, by the treatment 
neceſſary to reduce them into this 
form: and in general, of the ſeve- 
ral ſubſtances that have been made 
into conſerves, there are few which 
can be thus exhibited to advantage; 
the quantity of ſugar being ſo large 
that the compound cannot be taken 
in ſufficient doſes to lay any conſi- 
derable ſtreſs upon, without nau- 
ſeating the ſtomach by their bulk. 
Conſerves are at preſent conſi- 
dered chiefly as auxiliaries to me- 
dicines of greater efficacy; or as 
intermediums for joining them to- 
gether. They are very convenient 
for reducing into boluses or pills, 
the more ponderous powders, as 
mercurius dulcis, the calces of iron, 
and other mineral preparations ; 
which with liquid or leſs conſiſtent 


Cuarrza II. 
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matters, as 1y rups, will not co- 
here. . A 6 

The ſhops were formerly incum. 
bered with many conſerves altoge- 
ther inſignificant ; the few now fe- 
tained have in general either an a. 
greeable flavour to recommen; 
them, or are capable of anſwering 
fome uſeful purpoſes as medicines, 
Their common doſe is the bulk of 
a nutmeg, or as much as can be 
taken up at once or twice upon 


the point of a knife. There is in 


general no great danger of exceed- 
ing in this particular. | 


CONSERVA foliorum COCH- 
LEARLE hortenſis. 
CONSERLE O the leaves of gar- 
den SCURYYGRASS. © 
6B 
This is the only form that ſcur- 
vygraſs in ſubſtance can be kept in, 
without the total loſs of its virtues, 
The conſerve retains the taſte and 
virtue of the herb for a conſider- 
able time: it is taken in ſcorbutic 
habits, three or four times a day 


or oftener; and if duly continued 


will ſometimes do ſervice without 
any other aſſiſtance; though there 
are few practitioners who depen 
upon it by itſelf. | 


CONSERVA foliorum LUJULZ. 
CONSERPY E OF the leaves of 
HF OODSORREL. 
L. E. 
This is a very elegant and grate- 
ful conſerve: in taſte it is lightly 
acidulous, with a peculiar flavour 


which ſome reſemble to that of 


green tea. It is taken occaſionally, 
for quenching thirſt; and cooling 
4 the 


wa, 2.3 Q. © 
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Chap. 2. 


the mouth and fauces in hot diſtem · 

ers. It may be uſefully joined to 
the foregoing preparation, whoſe 
virtue it ſomew hat promotes, at the 
ſame time that it improves the 
taſte. 17 


THE vulgaris. 
CONSERYE OF the leaves of 

SPEARMINT. 

e, , © 

The conſerve of mint retains the 
taſte and virtues of the herb. It 
is given in weakneſs of the ſtomach 
and retehings to vomit; and not 
unfrequently does ſervice in ſome 


caſes of this kind, where the warm 


er and more active preparations of 


mint would be leſs proper. 


CONSERVA foliorum RT. 
CONSERYFE OF the leawes of RUE. 
„5 7 - 

This conſerve 1s exhibited, from 
a dram to half an ounce, in cru- 
dities of the prime vie, for pro- 
moting digeſtion, and in hylteric 
diſorders : it gently. ſtimulates the 
ſolids, attenuates viſcid juices, and 
excites the natural ſecretions. Some 
have had a great opinion of it, ta- 
ken in a morning, for preventing 
contagious diſeaſes. 


CONSERVA ſummitatum AB- 
SINTHII maritimi. | 
CONSERVE OF the tops of fea 
WORMWOOD. © 
Lond. | 
f the leaves of Roman wormwood.) 
| Edinb. | 
The conſerve of wormwood has 
been celebrated in dropſies: Mat- 
thiolus relates, that ſeveral perſons 
were cured by it of that diſtemper, 
without the aſſiſtance of any other 
medicine. Where the diſorder in- 
deed proceeds from a viſcidity of 
the juices, or a lax flaccid tate of 


SE 
- 
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and urinary paſſages. 
taken in any quantity that the ſto- 
mach will bear. ol | 


239 
the ſolids, this medicine may be of 


ſome ſervice; as it tends to attenu- 
ate the former, and ſtrengthen the 


tone of the latter. It is directed to 
be given in the doſe of half an 
ounce, about three hours before 
meals. e l 


CON SERVA florum LAVEN- 
3 DULS&. | 
CONSERYVE OF LAVENDER © 
$4471 e inlay 

Wy L. I. | 

This conſerve is not near ſo fra- 
grant as the flowers themſelves It 
is nevertheleſs a ſufficiently agree- 
able one; and is ſometimes exhi- 
bited as a mild cordial, and in de- 
bilities of the nervous ſyſtem. 


CONSERVA florum MALV2A. 
CONSERFE OF the flowers of . 
MALLO#FS. 

. I. 

This is looked upon as an e- 
mollient, and ſometimes made uſe 
of as ſuch in diſorders of the breaſt 
t may be 


CONSERVA florum ROSARUM 
rubrarum immaturarum. 
CONSAERE OF the buds of red 
ROSES. 

This is a very agreeable and 


. uſeful; conſerve. A dram or two, 
diſſolved in warm milk, are fre- 
quently gixan as a light reſtriggent, 
in weakneſs of the ſtomach, and 
likewiſe in .coughs and phthiſical 
complaints. | 


-merides, examples 


In the German ephe- 
are related of 
very dangerous phthiſes cured hy 


the continued uſe of this medi- 


eine: in one of theſe caſes, twenty 


pounds of the conſerve were taken 
in the {pace of a month; and in 


another, upwards of thirty. | 
8 N.. ON - 


CONSERVA florum RORISMA- 
| RINfI. e 


co ER OF ROSEMARY 


flowers. 
| L. E. 
RNoſemary flowers in great mea- 
ſure loſe their peculiar fragrance by 
beating, and hence the conſerve has 
very little of their flavour. Some 
are therefore accuſtomed to make 
this preparation from the leaves of 
the plant (which retain their vir- 
tues under the peſtle) or at leaſt to 


add a portion of theſe to the flow- 
ers. The conſerve of roſemary is 


directed in weakneſs of the nerves, 
and as a light cordial. 


CONSERVA flavedinis CORTI. 


CUM AURANTIORUM Hiſ- 
palenſium. 


"CONSERVE OF the yelliw rind of 


Seville OR ar PEEL. 

This conſerve is a very elegant 
one, containing all the virtues of 
the peel in a form ſufficiently a- 
greeable both with regard to the 
doſe and the conveniency of taking. 
It is a pleaſant, warm, ſtomachic 
bitter; and in this intention is fre- 
quently made uſe of. | 


"CONSERVA FRUCTUS CY- 

5 NOSBAT!I. Th 

CONSERYE OF HIPS. 

4 HE: 

Hips require leſs ſugar for redu- 
dcing them · into a conſerve than 
the ſubſtances above enumerated. 
Twelve ounces of the pulp of the 
ripe fruit, are to be mixed with 
only twenty ounces of ſugar. 
The conſerve of hips 1s of ſome 


eſteem as a ſoft, cooling reſtrin- 


gent; three or four drams or more 


are given at a time, in bilious flux- 
turgid and full of juice, may be 


es, ſharpneſs of urine, and hot in- 
diſpoſi 

deal of care is requiſite on the part 
of the apothecary in making this 


CONSERVA PRUNORUMSIL. 


tions of the ſtomach. A good 


conſerve : the pulp is apt to 

with it ſome of the prickly fibre; 
which the inſide of the fruit ; 
lined with; if theſe are retained in 
the conſerve, they will irritate the 
ſtomach, ſo as to occafion vomiting, 


VESTRIUM. 
CONDERVE OF SLOES. 
LS 
Let the ſloes be put into water, 
and ſet over the fire till they 
grow ſoft, with care that they 
do not burſt. Then take the 
ſloes out of the water, preſs out 
their pulp, and mix with it thrice 
its weight of double refined ſu- 
gar. = 
This preparation is a gentle a- 
ſtringent, and may be given as 
ſuch in the ' doſe of four or five 


drams. The degree of its aſtrin- 


gency will vary according to the 
maturity of the ſloes, and the 
length of time that the conſerve 
has been kept. x 
| io Mere, © 

In making conſerves, the leaves, 
flowers, &c. are to be reduced in- 
to a perfectly ſmooth maſs, and the 
ſugar pulverized by itſelf and paſſed 
through a ſieve, before they are 
mixed with one another. 
Some ſimples are ſcarce reduci- 
ble to the requiſite fineneſs by 
beating in a mortar; ſuch is o- 
range peel. This is moſt conve- 
niently raſped or grated, then well 


mixed with the ſugar, and ſet by 


in a cloſe veſſel for ſome weeks; 
when the compound will more ea- 
fily beat ſmooth. This peel, and 
the roſe buds, are commonly ground 
in wooden mills made for that pur- 


poſe. 


Some of the leaves when very 


ſuffered to dry a little before beat- 
ing; otherwiſe the conſerve turns 
our too ſoft and almoſt liquid. 

; | CHAP, 
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RESERVES are made, by 
ſteeping, or boiling recent 
ſmples, firſt in water, and then 
in ſyrup, or ſolution of ſugar. 
The ſubje& is afterwards either 
kept moiſt in the ſyrup, or taken 
out and dried, that the ſugar 


the moſt uſual method, 
In this proceſs, ſome of the va- 


trated by the liquor, and conſe- 
quently loſt to the preparation; 
greater regard being here had to 
palatableneſs than medicinal efficacy. 
And indeed moſt of the prepara- 
tions of this kind are confidered : 
rather as ſweetmeats than as medi- 


thecary, It would be needleſs _ 
therefore to mention the doſes of 

the ſeveral articles, or give parti- 
cular remarks on the manner of 
preparing them, ne 


| Lond. 9 
RADIX ERYNGII CONDITA. 
CANDIED ERYNGO ROOTS. 
Boil them in water, till the rind 
will eaſily peel off: when peel- 
ed, flit them thro' the middle, 
take out the pith, and waſh them 
three or four times in cold wa- 
ter. For every pound of the 
roots ſo prepared, - take two 
pounds of double refined ſugar, 
which is to be diſſolved in a pro- 
per quantity of water, and ſet 
over the fire: as ſoon as the li- 
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quor begins to boil, put in the 


roots, and contiaue the boiling 
till they are ſoft. * N 
After this manner are candied 


ANGELICE CAULES. 
ANGELICA STALRS. © 


may candy upon it; this laſt is CORTEX AURANTIORUM 


CONDITUS, 


CANDIED ORANGE PEEL. 
luable parts of the ſubject are ex- Steep the freſh peels of Seville 


oranges in water, which 1s to be 
frequently renewed, until they 
loſe their bitterneſs. Then, hav- 
ing diſſolved in water a ſuitable 


quantity of double refined ſugar, 


bail the peels in this liquor till 


they become ſoft and tranſparent. 


cines; as the buſineſs of the con- After the ſame manner are candied 
fectioner rather than of the apo- LIMONUM CORTICES. 


LEMON PEELS. 
Edinb. 


In the ſame, or a ſimilar mane 


r, may likewiſe be candied 
RADICES ANGELICE. 


Angelica roots, 


RADICES HELENII. 


Elecampane roots, 


RADICES SCORZONERE. 


The roots of Scorzanera, 


RADICES SYMPHYTI, 
Comfry roots. 


CORTICES CITREORUM. 


Citron peel, Se. 
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All ſorts of fruits, flowers, and 
ſeeds may alſo be preſerved, either 
by keeping them in ſyrup, or cruſt- 


ing them over with ſugar ; but 


theſe” kinds of preparations ſcarce 
belong to the art of pharmacy. 

Nutmegs and ginger are brought 
to us ready candied from the Eaſt 
Indies. 


MARS SACCHARATUS. 
Sugar d fleel. 
Put any quantity of clean filings of 
iron into a braſs kettle, ſuſpend- 
ed over a very gentle fire. Add 


to them, by little and little, 


twice their weight of white ſu. 
gar, boiled to the A. 
candy ; agitating the kettle con. 
tinually, that the filings may be 

| cruſted over with the ſugar, and 
taking great care to prevent their 
_ into lumps. | 
This is a very agreeable preps. 
ration of ſteel ; 4 the e 
ries never make it. The confec- 
tioners follow the proportions di- 
rected here; but they employ, 
beſides, a certain medium, without 
which, the matter runs into lumps; 


and of this they make a fecret. 
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CHAPTER IV. 


FUICES. 


UICES are obtained from 
recent plants, &c. by expreſ- 
fon. The ſubject is firſt cut and 
moderately bruiſed ; then in- 
cluded in a hair bag, and com- 
mitted 5 the _ ; 
If over bruiſed, a large quantity 
of the herbaceous matter will be 
forced out along with the juice. 
Hempen or woollen bags are apt 
to communicate a diſagreeable fla- 
Your ; the threads of theſe likewiſe 
ſwell in proportion as they imbibe 
moiſture, ſo as in great meaſure to 
prevent the free percolation of the 
juice. 
Theſe liquors, when newly ex- 
preſſed, are generally thick, viſcid, 
and very impure : by colature, a 
quantity of groſs matter is ſepa- 
rated, the juice becomes thinner, 
limpid, and better fitted for medi- 
cinal purpoſes, thongh as yet not 
entirely pure : on ſtanding, it be- 
comes again turbid, and apt to run 
into a fermentative or putrefactive 
fate. Clarification with whites of 
eggs renders the juices more per- 
fectly fine ; but there are few that 
will bear this treatment without a 
manifeſt ' injury to their flavour, 
taſte and virtue. 3 
The moſt effectual method of 
purifying and preſerving theſe li- 
quors, is, to let the ſtrained juices 
ſtand in a cool place, till they have 


cepoſited their grofſer feces, and 


then gently paſs them ſeveral times 


through a fine ſtrainer till perfectly 
clear; when about one fortieth part 
their weight of good ſpirit of wine 
may be added, and the whole ſuf- 
fered to ftand as before: a freſh 
ſediment will now be depoſited, 
from which the liquor is to be 
poured off, ſtrained again, and put 
into fmall bottles that have been 
waſhed with ſpirit and dried. A 
little oil is to be poured on the ſur- 


face, ſo as very nearly to fill the 


bottles, and the mouths cloſed with 


leather, paper, or ſtopt with ſtraw 
as the flaſks in which Florence wine 


is brought to us: this ſerves to 


keep out duſt, and ſuffers the air, 


which in proceſs of time ariſes from 


all vegetable liquors, to eſcape; 
which air would otherwiſe 


An- 
ger the glaſſes, or being imbibed 
afreſh, render their contents vapid 
and foul. The bottles are to be 
kept on the bottom of a good cel- 
lar or vault. By this method, juices 
may be preſerved for a year or 


two; and ſome for a much longer 


time. Thoſe which are not injured 


in their virtue by gentle evapora- 
tion, are advantageouſly inſpiſſatecl 
to the conſiſtence of à ſyrup, of 


honey, or even to that of a ſolid 
extract. 


 SUCCI SCORRUTICE.,, 
The SCORBUTIC JUICES. 

„ iran. on NET PR. 

Take 6f the juice of 755 


R 2. gar- 
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Garden ſcurvygraſs, two pints ; 
Brooklime, one pint ; "Ti 
Water creſſes, one pint ; 

Seville oranges, a pint and quarter. 


Mix them together, let them ſtand 
till the feces have ſubſided, and 
then either pour the liquor off 


clear, or paſs it through a ſtrain- 


er. 


Take of 
Juice of garden ſcurvygraſs, 
A oranges, each one pint 
and a half 3 
water creſſes, 19181 

7 brooklime, each one pint; 
Double refined ſugar, ten ounces ; 
Compound horſe-radiſh water; 
| half a pint. | 


. 


Mix the juices with the ſugar, | ful, diluted with water, is uſefully 


taken, in common colds, at bed 


and depurate them according to 
art; then add the ſpirituous wa- 
ter. | 21 10. 


Both theſe compoſitions are of 


conſiderable uſe for the purpoſes 


expreſſed in the title: the orange 


juice is an excellent aſſiſtant to 
the ſcurvygraſs and other acrid 
antiſcorbutics, which thus mixed, 
have been found from experience 


to produce much better effects than 


when exhibited by themſelves. 
Theſe juices may be taken, from 
two or three ounces to as much as 
the ſtomach can bear, two or three 
times a day : they generally in- 
creaſe the urinary ſecretions, and 
ſometimes introduce a laxative ha- 
bit. Preſerved with the cautions 
above-mentioned, they will keep 


good tor a conſiderable: time; 
mough, whatever care be taken, 
they are found to anſwer better 


When freſh. 1 N 


Roß BACCARUM SaMBUCI. White ſugar. 


ther, according to art. 
Ihis is an; uſeful, cooling, te. 
ſtringent medicine : it. is given u 


ROB OF ELDER BERRIES. 
„ . 
Let the depurated juice of elder 


berries be inſpiſſated with a gen. 
tle heat. = | 
Take two quarts of the juice of 
ripe elder berries, and half x 
pound of refined ſugar. Evapo- 
rate over a gentle fire, or in a 
water bath, to the conſiſtence of 
honey. | 
This rob, prepared with or with- 
out ſugar, keeps well; and prove 
a medicine of conſiderable conſe. 


quence. It is a powerful fapom- 


ceous reſolvent, opens obfiruQiions 


of. the viſcera, promotes the natu- 


ral ſecretions, by ſtool, urine and 
ſweat, and by this means does ſer- 
vice in ſundry chronical diſorders, 


The doſe is from a dram or two 


to an ounce or more. A ſpoon- 


time. | 


Succus prunorum filveſtrium, five 
ACACIA GERMANICA, 
Juice of ſloes, or 
GERMAN ACACTIHA. 
Edinb. 


Let any quantity of the juice of 


unripe ſloes be inſpiſſated over a 
gentle fire. 

This is a moderately ſtrong al- 
tringent, ſimilar to the Egyptian 


acacia, for which it is not unfre- 


quently ſubſtituted {ſee page 18;. 


It is given in fluxes, &c. from 2 


{cruple to a dram. 


8 GELATINA ſeu mirs 


. CYDONIORUM. 

GELLY, or marmalade of 
... QUINCES. 

| Edinb. _ 

Take three pints of depurated 

quince juice, and a pound al 

r. Boil them toge 


"weak 
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weakneſs of the ſtomach, retchings 
to vomit, diarrhœas and dyſente- 
ries, proceeding from an hot in- 
diſpoſition or ſharp 
mours. The doſe is from a dram 


to balf an ounce or more, or as 
much as can conveniently be ta- 


ken, at once or twice, upon the 
point of a knife. 1 55 


GELATINA BERBERORUM. 


\ GELLY OF BARBERRIES. © 


Edinb. 


Take a pound of barberries picked 


clean from the ſtalks, and the 
ſame quantity of white ſugar. 
Boil them with a gentle heat, to 

a due conliſtence ; then paſs the 
gelly through à flannel cloth. 


GELATINA RIBESIORUM. 
GELLY OF CURRANTS. 


| Edinb. 
is prepared after the ſame manner. 


Here the trouble of expreſſion is 
ſaved, theſe ſoft fruits freely giving 
out their juice, which incorporates 


with the ſugar, in the procels. 
Both theſe preparations are grate- 
fully dulco-acid and cooling, and 


in this intention are occaſionally. 
made uſe of, for moiſtening the 


mouth and fauces in febrile or in- 
flammatory diſtempers. Difſolved 
in water, they afford an uſeful di- 
luent drink, of a ſaponaceous na- 
ture, which mingles with the blood 
or its ſerum when thickened (as in 
ſome kinds of fevers) where pure 
water runs off by the kidneys al- 
moſt unchanged. By the ſame 
qualities, they prove ſerviceable 
likewiſe in chronical diſorders pro- 
ceeding from obſtructions of the 
viſcera or accompanied with im- 
moderate heat: in bilious fluxes 
and putrid ſcurvies, their liberal 
and continued uſe has ſometimes 


had good effects. Boerhaave great- 
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bilious hu- 
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ly commends theſe kinds of prepa- 
rations in the ſcorbutic diſorders to 
which ſeafaring people are par- 


ticularly ſubject. 1 


eo EFATERIUN: 45 
too 99 eee yo 
Slit ripe wild "cucumbers; and ha- 

ving very lightly preſſed out the 
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juice, paſs it throügh a fine hair 
ſieve, into a glazed earthen veſ- 


ſel. After ſtanding for ſome 

hours, the thicker part Wi fall 
to the bottom, when the thin- 

ner is to be poured off, and 
what liquid matter is ſtill left, 
ſeparated by filtration. The re- 
maining thick part is to be co- 
vered with a linen cloth, and 
expoſed to the ſun or other gen- 
= heat till grown throughly 
ry. 

The common method of filtra- 
tion does not ſucceed here; for 
the groſſer parts of the juice, fall- 
ing to the bottom, ſink into the 
paper, and prevent the more li- 
quid from paſſing through. 'The 
filtration therefore muſt be attempt- 
ed in another manner, ſo as to 
drain the liquor from the top: 


this may be effected by placing 


one end of ſome ſtrips of woollen 
cloth, ſkains of cotton or the like, 
in the juice, and laying the other 
over the edge of the veſſel ſo as 
to hang down lower than the ſur- 
face of the liquor : thus managed, 
the ſeparation of the more fluid 
part ſucceeds in perfection. 
Elaterium is a ſtrong cathartic, 
and oftentimes proves violently e- 
metic. It is exhibited, in caſes 
where medicines of the moſt pow- 
erful kind are neceſſary, from one 
to four or five grains; and ſome- 


times added in ſmaller quantities 
as a ſtimulus to the weaker pur- 
gatives. 
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BXTRACTUM PLANTAGL 
"EXTRACT OF PLANTANE. 
; Edinb 


Take any quantity of the Juice of 


tane. | Depurate it, either 
by ſuffering the juice to reſt 
and then decanting off the clear 
liquor, or by colature, or by 
_ . clarification with whites of eggs. 
Afterwards evaporate the juice, 
in halneo mariz, to the conſiſt- 
ence of honey. 
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After the ſame manner extraQ, 

may be made from any acid, 

ſty ptic plant. 
The extract of plantane is ſaid 
to be a mild aſtringent; and x 
ſuch, has ſometimes been given in 
the doſe of a dram or two, in 
diarrhceas, and other diſorder, 
where medicines of that claſs are 
indicated. The preſent. pradtice 
holds it in no great eſteem, 
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T\XTRACTS are prepared from 
certain vegetable ſubſtances, 
by the means of water; which 
is firſt boiled on the ſubject till 
ſufficiently impregnated with its 
virtues, the decoction paſſed 
through a ſtrainer, and — by 
till the feces have ſubſided: the 
liquor is then poured off clear, 
and evaporated to a pilular con- 
ſiſtence; care being taken to- 
wards the end of the operation, 
that the matter do not burn to 
the veſſel. 
This proceſs affords us ſome of 
the more active parts of plants, 
free from the uſeleſs, indiſſoluble, 
earthy matter, which makes the 
largeſt ſhare of their bulk. There 
is a great difference in vegetable 
_ {ubſtances, with regard to their fit- 
nels for this operation; ſome 
yielding to it all their virtues, and 
others ſcarce any. Thoſe parts in 
which the ſweet, glutinous, emol- 
lient, cooling, bitter, auſtere, aſ- 
tringent virtues reſide, are totally 
extracted by the boiling water, and 
remain almoſt entire upon evapora- 
ting it : whilſt thoſe which contain 
the peculiar odour, flavour, .and 
aromatic quality, are either not 
extracted at all, or exhale along 
with the menſtruum, and may be 
collected by another proceſs to be 
ipoken of hereafter. Thus gen- 
tian root, which is almoſt ſimply 
bitter, yields an extract poſſeſſing, 
in a ſmall volume, the whole taſte 
and virtues of the root: worm- 
wood, which has a degree of 


Serre IF, 
EXTRACTA et RESINE, 
EXTRACTS and RESINS. 


warmth and ſtrong flavour joined 


to the bitter, loſes the two firſt in 


the evaporation, and gives an ex- 
tract not greatly different from the 
foregoing : the aromatic quality of 
cinnamon is diſſipated by this treat- 


ment, its aſtringency remaining; 


whilſt an extract made from the 
flowers of lavender and roſemary, 
diſcovers nothing either of the taſte, 
ſmell, or virtues of the flowers. 


RESINS may be prepared, nearly 
in the ſame manner, by uſin 
rectified ſpirit of wine inſte 


of water. 
This menſtruum, beſides the 


ſweet, bitter, aſtringent, or purga- 


tive matter of plants, diſſolves thoſe 
parts in which their flavour, odour, 
and aromatic virtues reſide; and 
does not readily carry them off in 
its exhalation ; the heat ſufficient 
to exhale pure ſpirit, being much 
leſs than = in which water con- 


Aderably evaporates, or vegetable 


odours diſtil. Hence a reſin, or 
rather ſptrituous extract, of worm- 


wood, contains the warmth and 


flavour, as well as the bitterneſs of 
the herb; one made from cinna- 
mon poſſeſſes its aromatic virtue, as 
well as its aſtringency; and on 
from lavender and roſemary flowers 
retains the flavour and virtue of the 
ſubject. * 
It is obſervable, that although 


rectified ſpirit is the proper men- 


ſtruum only of the pure volatile 
oil, and the groſſer reſinous matter 
of vegetables, and water only. of 
the mucilaginous and faline ;- yet 
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theſe principles are in almoſt all 
plants ſo intimately combined to- 
gether, that whichever of theſe 
Iiquors is applied at firſt, it will 
take up a portion of what is di- 
rectly ſoluble only in the other. 


ly reſinous, and whoſe virtues con- 

ſiſt chiefly in their reſin, afford 
"nevertheleſs very uſeful extradt 
with water, though not equal to 
thoſe obtained by a prudent appli. 
cation of ſpirit. 


Hence ſundry vegetables, extreme- of 
| | | is 
| General rules for making EXTRACTS with water, : 

1. It is indifferent whether herbs from which it may be decanted be- | 
are uſed freſh or dry; ſince no- fore you proceed to finiſh the eva. at 


thing that can be preſerved in this 
proceſs, will be loft by —_ 

2. The more compact and reſi- 
nous Vegetable matters, ſhould, if 
poſſible, be uſed freſh ; as in this 


ſtate they moſt readily give out 
their virtues. 


3. Very compact dry ſubſtances 
ſhould be reduced into exceeding 
ſmall parts, previous to the affuſion 
of the menſtruum. 

4. The quantity of water ought 
to be no greater than is neceſſary 
ſor extracting the virtues of the ſub- 
ject. A difference herein will ſome- 
times occaſion a variation in the 
quality of the product: the larger 


the quantity of liquor, the longer 


fire will be requiſite for evaporat- 
ing it, and conſequently the more 
of the volatile parts of the ſubject 
will be diſſipated. A long conti- 
nued heat hkewiſe makes a conſi- 
derable alteration in the matter 
which is not volatile: ſweet ſub- 


ſtances by long boiling with water 


become nauſeous ; and the draſtic 


-Purgatives loſe their virulence ; 


though without any remarkable ſe- 
paration of their parts. $ 

5. The decottions are to be de- 
purated by colature; and after- 


poration. The decoctions of very 
reſinous ſubſtances do not require 
this treatment, and are rather in- 
jured by it; the reſin ſubſiding 
along with the feculent matter. 
6. The evaporation is moſt con- 
veniently performed in broad ſhal- 
low veſſels: the larger the ſurface 
of the liquor, the ſooner will the 
aqueous parts exhale: this effect 
may like wiſe be promoted by agi- 
tation. FR. | 
7. When the matter begins to 
grow thick, great care is neceſſary 
to prevent its burning. This acct- 
dent, almoſt unavoidable if the 
quantity is large, and the fire ap- 
plied as uſual under the evaporat- 
ing pan, may be effectually ſecured 
againit, by carrying on the inſpiſſa- 


tion after the common manner, no 


farther than- to the conſiſtence of a 
ſyrup, when the matter is to be 
poured into ſhallow tin, or earthen 
pans, and placed in an oven, with 
its door open, moderately heated; 
which acting uniformly on every 
part of the liquid, will ſoon reduce 
it to any degree of conſiſtence re- 
quired. This may likewiſe be done 
in balneo mariæ, by ſetting the 
evaporating veſſel in boiling wa- 


wards ſuffered to ſtand for a day or ter; but the evaporation is here 
two, when a conſiderable quantity exceeding ſlow and tedious. 
of ſediment is uſually found at the 8 Extracts are to be ſprinkled 


bottom. If the liquor, poured off with a little ſpirit of wine, to pre- 
clear, be boiled down a little, and vent their growing mouldy L.] 
afterwards ſuffcred to cool again, They ſhould be kept in bladders 


it will depoſite a freſh ſediment, moiſtened with ſweet oil [E. 
| ; | EX'TRA- 
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EXTRAC TUM radicum 
FENULK CAM FPANE. 
EXTRACT OF the roots of 
ELECANMPANME. 7 
oo A | 
This extract retains a great ſhare 
of the virtues of the root : its taſte 
is ſomewhat warm, and not un- 
P bitteriſn. It is given, 


rom a ſcruple to a dram, in a lax 


fare of the fibres of the ſtomach, 


and ſome diſorders of the breaſt. 


EXTRACTUM radicum 
. GENTIANEZA..: 
EXTRACT OF the roots of 

GENTYTAN. [L. E. 


EXTRACTUM foliorum 

FP 
EXTRHCT OF the leawes of 
RM OO D. [E.] 


EXT RAC TUM foliorum 
CENTAURII MINORIS. 
EXTRACT OF the eaves of 
LESSER CENTAURY. [E.] 


EXTRACTUM florum 
CHAMEMELI. | 

EXTRACT OF CHAM/AE®MEL 
= flowvers. [E.] 


Theſe extracts are almoſt ſimply 
bitter ; the peculiar flavour of ſuch 
of the ſubjects as have any, being 
diſtpated in the evaporation : the 
chemiſts uſually prepare the extracts 
of wormwood and chamæmel flow- 
ers, from the decoction which re- 
mains in the till aſter the diſtilla- 


tion of their eſſential oils: and, 


provided the ſtill has been perfectly 
clean, and the liquors not ſtood 
too dong in it after the diſtillation, 


this piece of frugality is not to be 


diſapproved of; ſince whether we 
catch the exhaling vapour, or ſuf- 
fer it to diſſipate in the air, the re- 
maming extract will be the ſame. 
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For the virtues of theſe prepara- 
tions, ſee the article BiTTERs. 


The doſe is from one ſcruple, or 
leſs, to three or four. | 


* 


EX TRACTUM radicum 
HELLEBORI NIGRI. 


EXTRACTS OF the roots of _ 


BLACK HELLEBORE. 

| Gy >. | 
This extract purges with conſi- 
derably leſs violence than the crude 
root; and is perhaps one of the 
beſt preparations of hellebore, when 
intended to act only as a cathartic. 


The doſe is from eight or ten grains 


to a ſcruple, or more. 


EXTRACTUM foliorum RTE. 


EXTRACT OF RUE leaves. LL. 


EXTRACTUM foliorum 
SABINE. | 
EXTRACT OF the leaves of 

FP 
The virtues of theſe plants reſide 


chiefly in their volatile parts - 
nevertheleſs the extracts contain a 
greater ſhare of them than might 
be expected, provided they are 


prepared with ſuitable addreſs, ac- 
cording to the general directions. 


FEXTRACrUuÄ F 
SGLYCTRRHIZ E. 
 EXIRACT Of LDDDO RICE. 


Lightly boil freſh liquorice roots 


7 
in water, preſs the decottion 


through a ftrainer, and after the 

feces have ſubſided, evaporate it 

until it no longer ſticks: to the 

fingers, taking care, towards the 

end of the operation, to prevent 
an empyreuma. 

It is convenient, before boiling 
the root, to cut it tranſverſely into 
ſmall pieces, that it may more 
readily give out its virtues to light 


coction: if the boiling is long con- 


tinued, 


| 
! 
| 
i 
| 
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tinued, the rich ſweet taſte, for 
Which this preparation is valued, 

will be greatly injured. For the 
fame reaſon, the quantity of water 
ought to be no larger than is abſo- 
Jately neceſſary to extract the vir- 
.tues of the root : a quart, or at 
moſt three pints, will be fully ſuf- 
ficient for a pound of liquorice. It 
would be of conſiderable ad vantage 
to the preparation, and probably 


(when made in quantity) leſs expen- 
five to the preparer, to uſe inſtead 


of the decoction, juice of liquorice, 
preſſed out betwixt iron rollers, 
after the manner practiſed abroad 
for obtaining the juice of the ſugar 
Large quantities of extract of li- 
quorice have been uſually brought 
to us from Spain, and other foreign 
countries; but it is very rarely met 
with in the ſhops in perfection; 
the makers of this commodity both 
at home and abroad, being either 
very ſlovenly in its preparation, or 
deſignedly mixing it with ſand, and 
other impurities, When made with 
due care, it is exceedingly ſweet, 
not at all bitteriſn, or nauſeous, 
more agreeable in taſte than the 
root itſelf, of a pleaſant ſmell, a 
reddiſh brown colour, and when 
drawn out into ſtrings of a bright 
golden colour ; totally ſoluble in 
water, without, depoſiting any 
feces. | 

This preparation would be very 
eonvenient for many purpoſes in 
the ſhops, if kept in a ſomewhat 
ſofter conſiſtence, than that of an 
extract. The only inconventence 
attending this ſoft form is, its be- 
ing apt in a ſhort time to grow 
mouldy : this may be effectually 
prevented, by the addition of a 
mall portion of ſpirit of wine. 


EXTRAC TUM TALAPIL, 
EXTRACT OF F AL AP, 
Lond, ; 
1 


Upon powdered. jalap, ſom 
Teckel ſpirit E with 
a gentle heat, extract a tincture: 
boil the remaining jalap in freſh 
parcels of water. Strain the fir 
tincture, and draw off the ſpirit, 
till what remains begins to gro 
thick: boil the ſtrained decoc. 
tion alſo to a like thickneſ;: 
then mix both the inſpiſſated 
matters together, and with a 
gentle fire, reduce the whole to 
a pilular conſiſtence. 
This extract is an uſeful purga. 
tive, preferable to the crude root, 
as being of more uniform ſtrength, 
and as the doſe, by the rejection 
of the woody parts, is rendered 
ſmaller : the mean doſe is twelve 
grains. If the ſpirituous tincture 
was inſpiſſated by itſelf, it would 
afford a reſinous maſs, which oc- 
caſions violent griping, and yet 
does not prove ſufficiently cathar- 
tic; the watery decoctions yield an 
extract which operates exceeding 
weakly : both joined together, as 
in this preparation, compoſe an ef- 
fectual and ſafe purge. This me- 
thod of making extracts might be 
advantageouſly applied to ſundry 
other reſinous ſubſtances, as the 
dry woods, roots, barks, &c. 3 
ſmall quantity of ſpirit takes up 
the reſin, and much leſs water than 
would otherwiſe be neceſſary ex- 
tracts all the other ſoluble part. 
Where the ſubje& has any peculiar 
flavour, this is readily imbibed by 
the ſpirit, and as it does not aride 
with the menſtruum in exhalation, 
is retained in the extract; whill 


if water was applied at firſt, it i 


entirely diſſipated. 
Edinb. 


Take any quantity of jalap root, 


very well bruiſed, pour upon 1 
as much rectified ſpirit of wine 
as will cover it to the height 
four fingers, and digeſt them to- 
gether in a ſand heat: pour = 


\ 


Chap. 5. 
this tincture, and put to the re- 
maining magma a ſufficient quan- 
zity of water, with a little ſalt 
h T tartar ; boil them together for 
zn hour; then paſs the decoc- 

tion through a ſtrainer, and after- 

wards evaporate it to the conſiſt- 
| ence of honey, mixing in, to- 
' ward the end of the evaporation, 


the ſpirituous tincture, and keep- 


ing them continually ſtirring, 

that the whole may be reduced 

into an uniform maſs. 

Here, the ſpirituous tincture is 
added without any previous inſpiſ- 
fation to the thickened decoction, 
in order that the 8 and gum- 
m ts may the more per- 
e With 3 
the alcaline ſalt, half a dram, or two 
ſeruples thereof were, in former edi- 
tions of the Edinburgh diſpenſatory, 
directed to be added to each ounce 
of every kind of extract, to keep 
the preparation the longer moiſt: 
it ſeems here principally intended 
to promote the action of the wa- 
ter as a menſtruum upon the root; 
nevertheleſs, water alone is ſuffici- 
ently able to extract all the medi- 
cinal parts which remain in jalap 
after ſpirit of wine has duly per- 
formed its office. It ſhould ſeem 
not quite ſo convenient, if the fixt 
ſalt be thought an uſeful ingredient, 
to leave its quantity to be determi- 


Extract and Refins. 


day 
uſe of this medicine, the ſtools are 


261 
times, or oftner : the ſeveral de- 


coctions are to be mixed toge- 


ther, paſſed through a ſtrainer, 
and evaporated 2 a due con- 
ſiſtence. 

This wood very difficultly yields 
its virtue to watery menſtrua, and 
hence the reducing it into fine 

wder is extremely neceſſary. The 
Edinburgh diſpenſatory directs ſpi- 
rit of wine to be called in aid, as 
in the foregoing preparation. The 
extract of logwood has been uſed 
for a conſiderable time in ſome of 
our hoſpitals, but is now firſt re- 
ceived into the pharmacopœia. It 


has an «grecable ſweet taſte, with 


ſome degree of aſtringency ; and 
hence becomes ſerviceable in di- 
arrhæas, for blunting the acrimony 


of the juices, and moderately con- 
fringing the inteſtines and orifices 
of 


e ſmaller veſſels: it may be 
given from a ſcruple to half a dram, 
and repeated five or fix times a 
to advantage, During the 


frequently tinged red by it, which 
has occaſioned ſome to be alarmed, 
as if the colour proceeded from 
blood: the preſcriber therefore 
ought to caution the patient againſt 
any ſurpriſe of this kind. - 


EXTRACTUM CORTICIS 
PERUVIANT 


molle et durum. 
EXTRACT OF PERUFVIAN 
BARK, 
foft and hard. 
Lond 


ned at the diſcretion of every com- 
pounder : ſince different quantities 
will not only alter the doſe of the 
medicine, but vary its action more 
than may be at firit ſuſpected. | 


| ond. f 
| Boil a pound of powdered bark in 
EXTRACTUM LIGNI five or ſix quarts of water, for 


CAMPECHENSIS. an hour or two, and pour off the 
EXTRACT OF LOG HOOD. liquor, which whilſt hot will be 
| Lond. red and tranſparent, but on grow- 


ing cold becomes yellow and tur- 
bid. The remaining bark is to 
be boiled again in the ſame 
quantity of water as before, and 
this proceſs repeated till the li- 

SLED Ds quor 


Take of logwood, reduced to 
powder, one pound. Boil it in 
a gallon of water till half the li- 
quor is conſumed, repeating the 
coction with freſh water four 


= 
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quor remains tranſparent when Boil a pound of — of glas. 


cold. All the decoctions, ſtrain- 
ed and mixed together, are to be 
evaporated over a very gentle 
fire to a due conſiſtence, care be- 
ing taken to prevent the mat- 


ter from burning. 
This extract is directed to be 


kept in the ſhops, both in a 


ſoft and à hard form; the firſt of 
2 proper conſiſtence for making 


into pills ; the other fit for being | 


reduced into powder. 


Peruvian bark is a very Neid | 


drug: the refin melts out by the 
heat, but is not perfectly diſſolved 


by the water; hence, in cooling, 


it ſeparates, renders the liquor tur- 

bid, and in part falls to the bot- 
tom, as appears manifeftly upon 
examining the ſediment by ſpirit of 
wine (ſee 1 the account of this article 
in page 180.) This extract might 
be made to better advantage by 
the aſfiſtance of ſpirit of wine, after 
the ſame manner as that of jalap; 
and this method the Edinburgh col- 


lege have directed. But, as the com- 


mittee obſerve, all the ſpirits which 
can be expected to be employed 


for this proceſs among us, are ac- 


companied with ſome degree of a 
bad flavour: this adheres moſt 
ſtrongly to the phiegmatic part of 
the ſpirit, which evaporating laſt, 
muſt communicate this ill flavour 
to the extract; a circumſtance of 
very great conſequence ; as this 
medicine is deſigned for ſuch whole 
ſtomachs are too weak to bear a 
due quantity of bark in ſubſtance. 
Ten or twelve grains of the hard ex- 
tract are reckoned equivalent to 


about half a dram of the bark itſelf. : 


EXTRACTUM ligni GUAIACT, 


molle et durum. 


EXTRACT OF GUALACUM 


u, 
foft and hard. 
a * 


cum in a gallon o water, till 
half the liquor is waſted 
repeating the operation four 
times, or oftner, with the ſame 
quantities of freſh water. The 
ſeveral decoctions, paſſed thro 

a ſtrainer, are to be mixed and 

inſpiſſated together; when the 

aqueous parts are almoſt entirely 
exhalcd, a little rectified ſpirit 

of wine is to be added, that the 
whole may be reduced into an 
uniform and tenacious maſs. This 
extract is to be prepared, as the 
foregoing, in a ſoft and hard 
form. 

Here the e part of the 
wood which were boiled out with 
the water, are apt to ſeparate to- 
wards the end of the inſpiſſation: 


hence an addition of ſpirit becomes 


neceſſary, to keep them united with 
the reſt of the matter. The ex- 


tract agrees in virtue with the 


wood, ſee page 135. 


EXTRACTUM CATHAR- 
| TICUM. | 

CATHARTIC EXTRACT. 

hos Lond, | 

Take of 

Socotorine aloe, an ounce and 

e 
Colocynth, ſix drams; 
 Scammony, half an ounce ; 
| Lefſer cardamoms, huſked, half 

an ounce ; 
Proof ſpirit, one pint. 

Having cut the colocynth ſmall, 
and bruiſed the ſeeds, pour on 
them the vinous ſpirit, and di- 
geſt with a gentle 2 for four 
days. Preſs out the tincture, 

and diſſolve therein the aloes and 
ſcammony, firſt ſeparately fe- 
duced to powder: then drav! © 


the ſpirit, and inſpiſſate the re- 
maining maſs to a pilular con- 


ſiſtence. 


0 Ihe title of tkis medicine ex- 
| preſſes 


werful cathartic, and relied on 
in caſes where the life of the pa- 
tient depends on its taking effect: 
the doſe is from - fifteen grains to 
two ſcruples. It does not retain ſo 
much of the flavour of the carda- 
mom ſeeds as might be expected. 
In the Edinburgh pharmacopœia, 


this extract is directed as follows, 


under the name of | 
PILUL#, ſeu EXTRACTUM, 
| RUDII. 1 
The PILLS or EXTRACT of 
| RUDIUS. 


Take of | 
Black hellebore roots, 
Colocynth, | 
Socotorine aloes , 
ounces; | 
Scammony, one ounce z 
Vitrolated tartar, two drams ; 
Diſtilled oil of cloves, one dram. 
Bruiſe the colocynth and helle- 
| bore, pour on them two quarts 
of water, and boil to the con- 
ſumption of half the liquor : 
paſs the decoction through a 
ſtrainer, and evaporate it to the 
conſumption of haney ; then add 
the aloes and ſcammony, redu- 


each two 


ced into fine powder: when the 


maſs 1s taken from the fire, mix 
into it the vitriolated tartar, 
and diſtilled oil. 5 


GUMMI et RESINA ALOES, 
GUM end RESIN OF ALOES, 
Lond. | 
Boil four ounces of Socotorine alces 
In two pints of water, till as 
much as poſſible of the aloes is 
diſſolved. The ſolution ſuffer- 
ed to reſt for a night, will de- 
poſite the reſin to the bottom of 
the veſſel: after which, the re- 
maining liquor, ſtrained, if need - 
ful, is to be evaporated, that 
the gum may be left. 
The gum of aloes is ſomewhat 
leſs purgative, and conſiderably 
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reſſles its virtue. It is a very 


leſs diſagreeable than the crude 
juice. This alteration is not ow- 
ing, as might be ſuppoſed, to the 
ſeparation of the reſin; for the 


pure reſin of aloes is ſtill leſs diſ- 


agreeable, and leſs purgative, even 
than the gum ; ſome have denied 
that it, has any purgative virtue at 


all, and others aſcribe to it an aſtrin- 


gent quality. I have exhibited 
this reſin, divided by trituration 


with the teſtaceous powders, in the 


doſe of a ſcruple, without obſerv- 
ing any effect from it (ſee page 
74.) The gum ſeems to be the 
only part here intended for medici- 
nal uſe : if the reſin is required, it 
ought to be farther purified by ſo- 
lation in ſpirit of wine ; for as it 
is obtained by precipitation from an 
aqueous ſolution of impure aloes, 
all the impurities of the drug, that 
are not ſoluble in water, will pre- 
cipitate along with it. 


RESINA JALAPPE. 
RESIN OF FALAP. 
-Bdind.-. -.* 
Take any quantity of jalap root, 
very well bruiſed : pour upon 
it as much rectified ſpirit of 
wine as will cover the root to 
the height of four fingers, and 
digeſt them together in a ſand 
heat, till a tincture is extract- 
ed. Filter this tincture through 
paper, put it into a glaſs cucur- 
bit, and diftil off one half of the 
ſpirit: pour on the reſiduum a 
ſufficient quantity of water; the 
reſin will be precipitated to the 
bottom ; which is afterwards to 
be dried for uſe, with a very 
gentle heat. 
After the ſame manner are pre- 
pared 
RESINA GUAIACT. | 
RESIN OF GUATACUM, [Z.] 
RESINA CORTICIS PERU- 
| VIANI. 
RESIN OF PERUFIAN BARK. 
| Edinb, 


RESINA 
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RESINA SCAMMONTI. 
' RESIN OF SCAMMONY, &c. 
r 

All theſe are pure reſins, fach 
E parts as the ſpirit might 
have taken up, remaining ſuſpen- 
ded in the liquor after the addition 
of the water, whilſt the reſin pre- 
cipitates. This indiſſolubility in 
aqueous fluids, and their tenacious 


quality by which they adhere to 


the coats of the inteftines, occaſion 
ripes, and other inconveniencies ; 
forbids exhibiting them by them- 
ſelves : they may be fitted for uſe 
dy triturating them with teftaceous 
2 or with almonds, into the 
form of an emulſion, or by diffolv- 
ing them in ſpirit of wine, and 
mixing the ſolution with a proper 
quantity of ſyrup. Six or eight 
grains of the reſins of jalap, or 
ſcammony, managed in this man- 
ner, prove powerfully cathartic, 
without griping, or greatly diſ- 
ordering the b 3 
In the former editions of this 
work, it is ſaid, that reſin of jalap 
is frequently adulterated with com- 
mon reſin; and that this abuſe may 


be diſcovered by ſpirit of wine 
which diſfolves the former, wit. 
out touching the latter. This cri. 
terion, however, is not to be e. 
lied on ; for there are many che 
reſins which are ſoluble in ſpirit of 
wine, as well as that of jalap ; and 
there is not any one which may not 
be artfully rendered ſo. 


3 Edinb. 

The reſin of guaiacum may be more 
commodiouſſy made from gun 
guaiacum, than from the wood. 
Gum guaiacum, as it is called, 

is very impure, and contains, be- 

ſides its reſin, a large quantity of 
mucilaginous and earthy matter: 
this method of purifying it there. 
fore is very neceſſary. The reſin 
extracted from the wood and from 
the gum, are in quality the ſame: 
ſixteen ounces of the wood yield 
about three of reſin, more or leſs 
according to the goodneſs of the 
wood : the fame quantity of the 
gum, commonly met with, nine or 


ten ; and the beſt not above twelve. 


The bark is ſomewhat leſs reſinous 
than the wood. 
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HES E oils are obtained 
from certain ſeeds and ker- 


an els of fruits, by pounding them 
d in a ſtone mortar, and then in- 
d cluding them in a eanvas bag, 
"y which is wrapt in a hair cloth, 
of and committed to the preſs not 
. heated. 5 6 
. The canvas, if employed alone, 
1 would be ſqueezed ſo cloſe to the 
8 plates of the preſs as to prevent the 
f oil from running down: by the 
j interpoſition of the hair bag, a free 


paſſage is allowed it. 

The expreſſion of the oil is 
greatly facilitated by heat: hence 
thoſe who prepare theſe oils for 
mechanical uſes, heat the plates of 
the preſs conſiderably. For medi- 


allowable; as the oil becomes leſs 
ſoft and palatable, and ſubject to 
grow rancid, | 

Nor muſt the oils be kept in a 
warm place after the expreſſion. 
Expoſed but for a few days to a 
heat no greater than that of the 
human body, they loſe their emol- 
lent quality, become extremely 
. ancid and acrimonious; and in 
this ſtate, inſtead of ſoftening and 
relaxing, irritate and inflame. 

So much are theſe oils diſpoſed 
to this diſagreeable alteration, that 
they frequently contract an acri- 
mony before their expreſſion from 
the ſubject: hence the unctuous 
ſeeds and kernels are often met 

with very rancid. This obſerva- 
non affords an uſeful caution, to 
very careful in the choice of 


CHAPTER VI. 
| OLEA per EXPRESSIONEM. 
OILS by EXPRESSION. 


cinal purpoſes, this 1s by no means 


theſe ſubſtances : almonds are par- 
tieularly liable to inconveniencies 
of this kind. ' | 
OLEUM AMYGDALINUM. - 
OIL OF ALMONDS. : 
5 L. E. | 

This is prepared from the ſweet 
and bitter almonds indifferently ; 
the oils obtained fram both forts 

being altogether the fame. 


OLEUM JUGLANDIUM. 
Oil OF WALNUTS. [E.] 

OLEUM SEMINUM LINE. 

OIL OF LINSEED. [L. E.] 
OLEUM SEMINUM SINAPI. 


OL OF MUSTARD-SEED.[L.E] 


Theſe oils have nothing of the 
peculiar taſte: or flavour of the ſub- 
jets from which they are-obtain- 
ed: the oil of muſtard ſeed is as 
ſoft, infipid and: void of pungency 
as that of ſweet almonds, the pun- 
gency of the muſtard remaining en- 
tire in the cake left after the ex- 
preſſion. When in perfection, they 
are all very nearly of the ſame 
quality, and agree in one common ' 
emollient virtue. They ſoften and 
relax the ſolids, and obtund acrimo- 
nious humours: and thus become 
ſerviceable, internally, in pains, in- 
flammations, heat of urine, hoarſe- 
neſs, coughs, &c. in glyſters, for 
lubricating the inteſtines, and pro» 
moting the ejection of indurated 
feces; and in external applications 
for tenſion and rigidity: of particular 
part. They are given inwardly, 
from half. an qunce to three qunces 
Or more. MY Saane, 


Car- 
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OLEA per DISTILLATIONEM. 
OILS by DISTILLATION. 


"JF HE oilsobtainable by diſtilla- 


tion from vegetable matters 


are divided into two claſſes. The 
firſt comprehends ſuch oils as poſſeſs 
the ſmell, and ſometimes the taſte, 


of the ſubject from which they were 
drawn: theſe are called eſſential. 


The ſecond takes in thoſe which 
bear little or no reſemblance to the 
original vegetable, being ſo altered 


by the proceſs for obtaining them, 
that they all appear to the ſenſes 
nearly ſimilar, agreeing in one com- 
mon burnt ſmell or taſte; whence 
they are named empyreumatic, 
The effential oils are obtainable 
only from a few, the empyreuma- 
tic from every kind of vegetable 
matter. | 


5 Claſs . 
O LEA ESS ENT IALIA. 
ESSENTITAL OILS. 


Eſſential oils are drawn by diſtil- 
lation in an alembic, with a large 
refrigeratory. A quantity of wa- 
ter is added to the ſubject, ſuf- 
ficient to prevent its burning ; 
and in this water, it is likewiſe 
macerated a little time before the 


diſtillation. The oil comes over 


along with the water; and ei- 

ther ſwims on its ſurface, or 
inks to the bottom, according 
as it is lighter or heavier than 


that fluid. [L.] . 


All vegetables, as we have ob- 
ſerved above, are not proper for 
this kind of diſtillation; ſome, 
which if we were to reaſon from 
analogy ſhould ſeem very well fit- 
ted for this proceſs, yielding ex- 
tremely little oil, and others none 
at all. Roſes and chamæmel flow- 
ers, whoſe ſtrong and laſting ſmell 
promiſes abundance, are found up- 


on experiment to contain but a 
ſmall quantity: the violet and jaſ- 


mine flower, which perfume the 
air with their odour, loſe their 


ſmell upon the gentleſt coction, 
and do not afford the leaſt per- 
ceptible mark of oil upon a”; 
diſtilled ; whilſt ſavin, whoſe diſ- 
agreeable ſcent extends to no great 
diſtance, gives out the largeft quan- 
tity of almoſt an vegetable ſub- 
ance known 70: 195 25 575 
Nor are the ſame plants equally 
fit for this operation when pro- 
duced in different ſoils or ſeaſons ; 


or at different times of their growth. 
Some yield thrice as much oil if 


gathered when the flowers' begin 
to fall off as at any other time; 
lavender and rue for inſtance. O- 
thers, as ſage, afford the largeſt 
quantity when young, before they 


_ have 
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Chap. 7. 
have ſent forth any flowers: and 
others, as thyme, when the flow- 
ers have juſt appeared. All fra- 
grant herbs yield a larger propor- 
tion of oil when produced in dry 
ſoils and warm ſummers, than in 
the oppoſite circumſtances. On the 
other hand, ſome of the diſagreeable 
ſtrong- ſcented ones, as worm wood, 
are ſaid to contain moſt, in rainy 
ſeaſons and moiſt rich grounds. 
It has been obſerved, that herbs 
and flowers give out a conſiderably 
larger quantity of oil after they 
have been expoſed for ſome time to 
the action of a dry air in a ſhady 


place, than if committed imme- 


diately either to maceration or di- 
ſtillation. The drying however 
muſt not be too long continued, 
otherwiſe the oil will receive a diſ- 


agreeable alteration in colour and 


ſmell, and likewiſe a diminution in 
quantity. c 
With regard to the proportion 
of water, if whole plants mode- 
rately dried, are uſed, or the ſha- 
vings of woods; as much of either 
may be put into the veſſel, as, 
lightly preſſed, will occupy half its 


cavity; and as much water may 


be added, as will ariſe np to two 
thirds its height. The water and 
ingredients, all together, ſhould 
never take up more than three 
fourths of the {till ; there ſhould 
be liquor enough to prevent any 
danger of an empyreuma, but not 
ſo much as to be too apt to boil 
over into the receiver. 


The maceration ſhould be con- 


tinued ſo long, as that the water 
may fully penetrate the pores of 
the ſubject. To promote this ef- 


fect, woods ſhould be thinly ſhaved 


acroſs the grain, roots cut tranſ- 
_ into thin ſlices, barks re- 
uce 


ſeeds lightly bruiſed, Very com- 


rat and tenacious ſubſtances re- 
dure the maceration to be conti- 


Oils by Difti Ilati on. 


into © coarſe powder, and 


„ 
nued a week or two, or longer; 
for thoſe of a ſofter and looſer tex- 
ture, two or three days are ſuffi- 
cient; whilſt ſome tender herbs and 
flowers ſtand not in need of any 
at all, or are even injured by it. 

Where the maceration is long 
continued, ſome ſea ſalt, nitre, or 
fixt acid liquors (that is, ſuch as 
will not ariſe along with the oil by 
the heat employed in the diſtilla- 
tion) are generally directed to be 
added, in order to prevent putre- 
faction which the Abjects would 
otherwiſe be apt to run into. In the 
notes on the Edinburgh pharmaco- 
pœia, theſe additions are diſapproved 


of; and the college of London 


has rejected them. They are cer- 
tainly rather of diſſervice than any 
real uſe. The reſolution here aim- 
ed at approaches near to a begin- 
ning putrefaction; and ſaline ſub- 
ſtances, by retarding this, prolong 
the maceration far beyond the time 
that would otherwiſe be neceſſary. 
It is in the power of the operator 
(as the above mentioned author ob- 
ſerves) when he perceives the pro- 
ceſs coming near this pitch, to put 
a ſtop to it at pleaſure, by pro- 
ceeding immediately to diſtillation : 
by this means, the whole affair 
will be finiſhed, in a very little 
time, with at leaſt equal advantage” 
in every other reſpect; provided 


the manual operations of pound- 


ing, raſping, and the like, which 
are equally neceſſary in either caſe, 

be ſcientifically complied with. 
Bodies of a very viſeous and 
compact texture are directed in the 
Edinburgh pharmacopœia, to be 
fermented for ſome days with a 
little yeaſt: half their quantity of 
water is ſufficient for performing 
the fermentation; ſo much more 
as is neceſſary, is to be added after- 
wards, before the diſtillation. This 
proceſs promotes the reſolution of 
the ar and the extrication of 
the 
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the oil; it rarely happens, how- 


ever, that aſſiſtances of this kind 
are needful. Particular care muſt 


be had not to continue the fermen- 


tation too Tong ; or to give a bad 
flavour to the oil by an ill-choſen 
ferment, or uſing too large a quan- 
tity of any. | 


Some chemiſts pretend, that by 


the addition of. ſalts and acid ſpi- 
rits, they have been enabled to 
gain more oil from certain vege- 
table matters, than can poſſibly be 
got from them without ſuch aſſiſt- 
ance. Experiments made on pur- 
poſe to ſettle this point ſeem to 

rove the contrary : this at leaſt 
is conſtantly found to be true, that 
where there is any reaſon to think 
they yield greater than uſual, the 
quality of the oil is proportionably 
injured. The quantity of true eſ- 
ſential oil in vegetables can by no 
means be increaſed ; and what is 
really contained in them may be 
eaſily ſeparated without any addi- 
tion of this kind. All that ſaline 
matters can do in this reſpect, is, 
to extricate a groſs unctuous ſub- 
' ance : which ariſing. towards the 
end of the diſtillation, mingles with 
the pure oil, and thus increaſes the 
quantity, but at the ſame time de- 
| baſes its quality. And indeed, when 
water alone is made uſe of, the oil 
which comes over about the end 
of the operation is remarkably leſs 
fragrant, and of a thicker conſiſt- 
ence, than that which ariſes at the 
beginning; diſtilled a ſecond time, 
with a gentle heat, it leaves a 


large quantity of groſs reſinous 


matter behind. 

The choice of proper inſtruments 
is of great conſequence to the per- 
formance of this proceſs to advan- 
tage. 
over the ſwan neck of the head of 
the common ſtill; but it turns out 
otherwiſe with the more ponderous. 
For obtaining theſe, We would re- 


The lighter oils readily paſs 


commend a large low head, having 
a rim or hollow canal round it: 
in this, the oil is detained on its 
firſt aſcent (and thence conveyed 
into the receiver) the advantages 
of which are ſufficiently obvious. 
With regard to the fire, the ope- 
rator ought to be expeditious in 
railing it at firſt, and to keep it up 
during the whole proceſs, of ſuch 
a degree that the oil may freely 
dittil ; otherwiſe the oil will be ex. 
poſed to an unneceſſary heat, a 
circumſtance which ought as much 
as poſlible to, be avoided. Fire 


communicates to all theſe oils a diſ. 


agreeable impreſſion, as is evident 
from their being much. leſs grateful 
when newly diſtilled, than after 
they have ſtood for ſome time in a 
cool place: the longer the heat is 
continued, the greater alteration it 
will make in them; the more of 
the oil will likewiſe be thus united 
with the water, and conſequently 
the produce defrauded of its due 
account. | 

The water indeed always takes 
up ſome portion of the oil, as is 
evident from the ſmell, taſte, and 
colour which it acquires. It can- 
not however retain above a certain 
quantity ; and therefore, ſuch as 
has been already uſed and almoſt 
ſaturated itſelf, may be advantage- 
ouſly employed, inſtead of com- 
mon water, in a ſecond, third, or 
any future diſtillation of the ſame 
ſubject. Some late chemical vri- 
ters recommend the water which 
remains in the till to be uſed a 
ſecond time ; but this ſhould ſeem 
leſs proper, as being ſaturated only 
with ſuch parts of the vegetable as 
are not capable of ariſing in di- 
ſtillation, and which ſerve only to 
impede the action of the water as 


a menſtruum, and to endanger an 


empyreuma. 5 
After. the diſtillation of one oil, 
particular care ſhould be . 
Y 
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Chap. 7. 
duly cleanſe the worm before it is 


employed in the diſtillation of a 
different plant. Some olls, thoſe 
of wormwood and aniſeeds for in- 
tance, adhere to it ſo tenaciouſly, 
-5not to be melted out by heat, or 
waſhed off by water: the beſt way 
of cleanſing the worm from theſe, 
is to run a little ſpirit of wine 
through it. | 
Eſſential oils, after they are di- 
ſilled, ſhould be ſuffered to ſtand 
for ſome days, in veſſels looſely co- 
vered with paper, till they have 
loft their diſagreeable fiery odour, 
and become limpid : then put them 
up in ſmall bottles, which are to 
be kept quite full, cloſely ſtopt, 
in a cool place: with theſe cau- 
tions, they will retain their virtues 
in perfection for many years. Ne- 
rertheleſs, in proceſs of time, they 
gradually loſe their flavour, and 
become groſs and thick, Some en- 
deavour to recover them again af- 
ter they have undergone this change, 
by grinding them with about thrice 


their weight of common ſalt, then 


adding a large proportion of water 
and diſtilling them afreſh : the 
purer part ariſes thin and limpid, 
poſſeſing a great degree of the 
priſtine ſmell and taſte of the oil, 
though inferior in both reſpects to 
what the oil was at firſt. This 
rectification, as it is called, ſuc- 


ceeds equally without the ſalt: the 


oils when thus altered, are nearly 


in the ſame ſtate with the turpen- 
tines, and other thickened oily 


Juces, which readily yield their 
purer oil in diſtillation with water 
alone, | 

Eſſential oils, conſidered as me- 
"cines, poſſeſs the general qua- 


lities of pungency and heat ; and 


In cold phlegmatic habits, prove 
efectual and ſpeedy cordials; al- 
molt inſtantly diffuſing a grateful 
warmth through the whole habit; 


lrengthenin 3 and conſtringing the 


Oils by Diſtillation. 


fibres, and ſtimulating them to 
ſtronger and more frequent contrac- 
tions: the pulſe is raiſed, the cir- 
culation quickened, the juices atte- 
nuated and rendered more fluid; 
a mild diaphoreſis generally enſues, 
or an increaſe of the more ſenſible 
ſecretions. Hence, in laxity and 


\ weakneſs of the veſſels, in a ſlug- 
giſh inactive ſtate of the juices and 
languid circulation, in deficiencies 


of the natural evacuations or imma- 
derate diſcharges proceeding from 
theſe cauſes, in great depreſſions, . 
complaints of cold in particular 
parts, flatulencies, gripes, &c. theſe 


generous, invigorating, warm me- 


dicines are eminently ſerviceable. 
The qualities, by which in theſe 
caſes they produce the happieft 
effects, render them equally preju- 


dicial in the oppoſite circumſtances, 
in bilious temperaments, in great 


tenſity and rigidity of the ſolids, 

in all hot, inflammatory, or febrile 

indiſpoſitions ; which are always ag-- 
ravated and ſometimes occaſioned 
y them. He? x 


Some of theſe oils are accompa- 
nied with an unpleaſant flavour: 


theſe are principally exhibited in 
hyfteric caſes, and as anthelmintics, 
or for other like purpoſes. Some arg 
extremely grateful, ſo as to be fre- 
quently employed for reconciling 
to the ſtomach medicines of them- 


ſelves diſguſtful. Others are highly 


odoriferous, inſomuch as to be in 
common ule as perfumes. 

It has been cuſtomary to employ 
theſe oils as correctors for the re- 
ſinous purgatives; an uſe which 
they do not ſeem well adapted to. 
All the ſervice they can here be 
of, is, to make the reſin fit eaſter 
at firſt on the ſtomach : far from 


abating the irritating quality upon 


which the virulence of its operation 
depends, theſe pungent oils ſuper- 
add a freſh ſtimulus. See the ar- 


tile cathartics page 64. 
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| Eſſential oils are never given a- rectified ſpirit of wine, and ſeyen 
| lone, on account of their extreme or eight drops of the mixture taken f 
heat and pungency; which in ſome for a doſe in any convenient yehi. t 
is ſo great, that a fingle drop, let cle. Boerhaave greatly commends . 
fall upon the tongue, produces a in tertian fevers, a medicated li. t 
gangrenous eſchar. They are rea- quor compoled of about ſeven 0 
dily imbibed by pure dry ſugar, grains of the oil ground frſt win Wl f 
and in this form may be conveni- a dram of ſugar, then with two f 
ently exhibited. Ground with eight drams of the ſalt of wormwoad, „ 
or ten times their weight of the ſu- and afterwards diſſolved in fix ounces f 
gar, they become ſoluble in aque- of the diſtilled water of the {ame , 
ous liquors, and thus may be di- plant: two hours before the fit i & 
Juted'to any aſſigned degree. They expected, the patient is to bathe U 
diſſolve likewiſe in ſpirit of wine; his feet and legs in warm water, b 
the more fragrant in an equal and then to drink two ounces of the f 
weight, and almoſt all of them in liquor every quarter of an hour till 1 
leſs than four times their own quan- the two hours are expired: by this 1 
tity: theſe ſolutions may be either means, he ſays, all caſes of this 1 
taken on ſugar, or mixed with ſy- kind are generally cured with eaſe . 
rups or the like; with water, the and ſafety, provided there is no r 
oil ſeparates. | ſchirroſity or ſuppuration. With i 
Theſe oils are likewiſe employed us, the oil of wormwood is em- + 
externally againſt paralytic com- ployed chiefly as a vermifuge, and K 
plaints, numbneſs, pains and aches, for this purpoſe is both applied ex- C 
cold tumors, and in other caſes ternally to the belly, and taken in. p 
where particular parts require to ternally : it is moſt conveniently 1 
be heated or ſtimulated. The tooth- exhibited in the form of pills, 
ach is ſometimes relieved by a drop which it may be reduced into by _ 
of the more pungent ones, received mixing it with crumb of bread, 8 
on cotton, and put into the hollow | 
tooth. OLEUM SEMINUM ANETHI 
| ESSENTIALE. F, 
OLEUM ABSINTHII ESSENTIAL OIL OF DILL | 
: _ ESSENTIALE. SEEDS. 
ESSENTIAL OIL of the leaves | Z. E. 
 OFWORMWOOD. This is a very warm oil, of 2 * 
. , a flavour not very agreeable, reſem- 5 
This is one of the more ungrate- bling that of the ſeeds. It is ſome- 1 
ful oils: it ſmells ſtrong of the times exhibited as a carminative, in 1 
wormwood ; and contains the whole flatulencies, colicky pains, hiccups 5 
of its nauſcous taſte, but little or and the like, from one to three or & 
nothing of its bitterneſs, this re- four drops. 8 * 
maining entire in the decoction left EX mo 


after the diſtillation : its colour, OLEUM SEMINUM  ANISI nic 


when drawn from the freſh herb, © ESSENTIALE. | 

is a dark green; from the dry, a ESSENTIAL O1L OF 0 

browniſh yellow. This oil is re-  *. ANEEDS.: | 

commended by Hoffman as a mild  _ ff" 

anodyne, in ſpaſmodic contraftions: This oil poſſeſſes the taſte and Fi 
for this purpoſe, ke directs a dram | ſmell of the aniſeeds in perfection. 5 

of it to be diſſolved in an ounce of It is one of the mildeſt of ow” ( 


„* ; 


Chap. 7. 


| filled oils: twenty drops may Sug 
[ken for a doſe, though common 


raQtice rarely goes ſo far as half 
Ns number. Its ſmell is extremely 
durable and diffuſive: milk drawn 


from the breaſt after taking it, is 


found impregnated with its odour ; 
and poſſibly, this may be, in part, the 
foundation of the pectoral virtues 
uſually aſcribed to it : in flatulen- 
cies and colics, it is ſaid by ſome 


to be leſs effectual than the ſeeds 


themſelves. 


It is remarkable of this oil that 
it congeals, even when the air is 


not ſenſibly cold, into a butyraceous 
conſiſtence: and hence in the di- 
fillation of it, the operator ought 
not to be over ſolicitous in keeping 
the water in the refrigeratory too 
cool: it behoves him rather to let 
it grow ſomewhat hot, particularly 
towards the end of the procels ; 


otherwiſe the oil, congealing, may 


lo ſtop up the worm as to endanger 
blowing off the head of the ſtill, 
at leaſt a conſiderable quantity of 
oil will remain in it. 7 


OLEUM SEMINUM CARUT _ 


ESSENTIALE. 
ESSENTIAL OIL OF CARAWAY 
SEEDS. 
L. E. 


Ihe flavour of this exactly re- 


ſembles that of the caraway. It is 
2 very hot and pungent oil; a fin- 
gle drop is a moderate. doſe, and 
fre or ſix a very large one. It is 
not unfrequently made uſe of as a 


| carminative ; and ſuppoſed bY tome 


to be peculiarly ſeryiceable for pro- 
moting urine, to which it commu- 
mcates ſome degree of its imell. 


OLEUM CARYOPHYLLO- 
RUM AROMATICORUM 
ESSENTIALE. 


ESSENTIAL OIL QF CLOVES. 


1 L. E. 3 
Oil of cloves is uſually deſcribed 


is being ein taſte exceſſively hot 
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* and fiery, and of a gold yellow 
* colour. Boerb. procefſ 27.) 
Such indeed is the compoſition 
which we receive under this name 
from Holland : . but the genuine oil 
of cloves is one of the milder oils, 
and may be taken with great ſafety 
(duly: diluted) | to the quantity of 
eight or ten drops or more: nor is 


its colour at all yellow, unleſs it 


has been long and careleſsly kept, 
or diſtilled by too violent à fire; 


when in perfection, it is limpid and 


colourleſs, of a pleaſant, mode- 
rately warm and pungent taſte, and 
a very agreeable ſmell, much reſem- 
bling that of the ſpice itſelf. The 
Dutch oil of cloves contains a large 
quantity of expreſſed oil, as evi- 
dently appears upon examining it 
by diſtillation. This however can- 
not be the addition to which it 
owes its acrimony : a {mall pro- 
portion of a reſinous extract of 
cloves communicates' to a large one 
of oil a deep colour, and a great 
degree of acrimony, 


OLEUM FLORUM CHAM &- 
MELI ESSENTIALE. 
ESSENTIAL OIL OF CHAME- 
| MEL FLOWERS. 915 
hs £1 

This is a very 3 oil, of a 
ſtrong not ungrateful Imell, reſem · 
bling that of the flowers: its co- 
lour is yellow, with a caſt of green» 
iſh or brown, It is ſometimes given 
in the doſe of a few drops, as a 
carminative, in hyſteric diſorders, 
and likewiſe as a vermifuge : it 
may be convemently made into pills 
with crumb of bread. 5 
The oil above deſcribed is that 
obtained from the common garden 
chamæmel, which is the only ſort 
directed in our diſpenſatories (ſee 
the foregoing part, page 113.) 
There is another ſpecies, mare fre- 
quent in corn fields than in our, 
gardens, (chamamelum wulgare 


8 3 Ger. 
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Ger. Raii ſynopſ. ed. iii. 288.) which 
ber a beautiful blue oil : this co- 

our, if the oil is carefully kept, 
remains for many years; but if the 
air is not perfectly excluded, ſoon 
degenerates into a yellow like that 
of the foregoing. 


OLEUM CINNAMOMI. 
OIL OF COTE Wo 

. . WS | 
'This valuable oil is extremely 
hot and pungent, of a moſt agree- 
able flavour like that of the cinna- 
mon itſelf. In cold languid caſes, 
and debilities of the nervous ſy- 
ſtem, it 1s one of the moſt imme- 
diate cordials and reſtoratives. 'The 


doſe is one, two or three drops : 


which muſt always be carefully di- 
luted, by the mediation of ſugar, 
&c. 55 


OLEUM SEMINUM CYMINI 
ESSEN TIALE. 
ESSENTIAL OIL, OF CUMMIN 
| "FREED. 

Z. E. 

This is one of the warmer and 
leſs pleaſant oils. It is employed 
chiefly in cold, flatulent, hyſteric 
complaints, in doſes of two or three 
drops. It gives its ſmeil ſtrong to 
the urine, and is ſuppoſed peculi- 
arly ſerviceable for promoting its 
diſcharge. 


OLEUM SEMINUM FENI. 


ULI ESSENTIALE. 
ESSENTIAL OIL OF FENNEL 
4 SEEDS. 

Se Eainb. 

The oil obtained from ſweet fen- 
nel ſeeds is much more elegant and 
agreeable than that of the common 
fennel (ſee page 130.) It is one of 
the mildeſt of theſe preparations : 
it is nearly of the ſame degree of 
warmth with that of aniſeeds; to 
which it is likewiſe ſimilar in fla- 
your, though far more grateful. It 


Part Il 
is given, from two or three drop 
to ten or twelve, as a carminatiye 
in cold indiſpoſitions of the ſio. 
mach; and in ſome kinds of Cough | 
for promoting expectoration. 


OLE UM foliorum HYSSOPT 
ESSENTIALE. 


ESSENTIAL OIL OF HNO 


leaves. 


Edinb. 


The oil of hyſſop is moderately 


acrid, of a ſtrong not very agreeable 
ſmell, exactly reſembling the origi. 
nal herb: its colour is yellowih, 
with a ſlight caſt of green; which 
in keeping changes to a brown- 


iſn. It is commended in humoral 


aſthmas, for promoting expectora- 
tion, &c. from one to two or three 
drops; but is rarely made uſe of, 
and not often kept in the ſhops. 


OLEUM baccarum JUNIPERI 

ESSENTIALE. © 
ESSENTIAL OIL OF FUNIPER 
| berries. 

| E. . 

This oil is a very warm and pun- 
gent one, of a ſtrong flavour not 
unlike that of the berries. In the 
doſe of a drop or two, it proves a 
ſerviceable carminative and ſtoma- 
chic: in one of ſix, eight or more, 
a ſtimulating, detergent, diuretic 
and emmenagogue : it ſeems to have 
ſomewhat of the nature of the tur- 
pentines or their diſtilled oil; like 
which it communicates a violet 
ſmell to the urine. I 

The oil of theſe berries reſide 
partly in veſicles ſpread through the 
ſubſtance of the. fruit, and partly in 
little cells contained in the ſeeds; 
when the berry is dry, and the oll 
hardened into a reſinous ſubſtance, 
it becomes viſible, upon breaking 
the ſeeds, in form of little tranſpa- 
rent drops. In order therefore to 


obtain this oil to advantage, We 


ought, previous to the diſtillation, 
| | to 


Chap. 7 
to bruiſe the berry throughly ; ſo 
as to break the ſeeds, and entirely 
lay open the oily receptacles. 


OLEUM floram LAVENDULÆ 
| ESSENTIALE. 
ESSENTIAL OIL OF LAFYEN: 
DER flowers, 
et WB 
This oil, when in perfection, is 
very limpid, of a pleaſant yellow- 
ih colour, extremely fragrant, poſ- 
ſeſing in an eminent degree the 
peculiar ſmell generally admired in 
the flowers. - It is a medicine of 
great uſe, both externally and in- 
ternally, in paralytic and lethargic 
complaints, rheumatic pains, and 
debilities of the nervous ſyſtem. 


The doſe is from one drop to five 


or fix, 

Lavender flowers yield the moſt 
fragrant oil, and in conſiderably the 
largeſt quantity, when they are 
ready to fall off ſpontaneouſly and 
the ſeeds begin to ſhew themſelves : 


the leaves give out extremely lit- 


tle, The flowers may be ſeparated 
from the reſt of the plant, by dry- 
ing it a little, and then gently 

ting it: they ſhould be imme- 
diately committed to diſtillation, 
and the proceſs conducted with a 
well regulated gentle heat : . too 
great heat would not only change 
the colour of the oil, but likewiſe 
make a diſagreeable alteration in 
its ſmell. 


OLEUM baccarum LAURI 
ESSENTIALE. 
ESSENTIAL OIL OF 
© BAYBERRIES. 
| Edinb. | 
The oil of bay berries is thin and 


limpid, moderately pungent, of a 


frong and tolerably grateful ſmell. 
It is given in flatulent colics, hy- 
fteric complaints, and for allaying 
the pains conſequent 


Ty; the doſe, from two 


/ 
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or fix. It is likewiſe made an in- 
gredient in carminative clyſters ; and 
in ſome hyſteric caſes, applied ex- 
ternally. 


ESSENTIA LIMONUM. 
| Lal. 
Oleum ſtillatitium corticum 
limonum. N 
| -- ©: - WO. 
ESSENCE OF LEMONS, or the 
efſential oil 25 lemon peel. 

This is a pleaſant oil, of a ſine 
ſmell, very near as agreeable as that 
af the freſh peel: it is one of the 
lighteſt eſſential oils we have, per- 
fectly lim pid, and almoſt colourleſs, 
It is taken in doſes of two or three 
drops, as a cordial, in weakneſs of 
the ſtomach, &c. though more fre- 
quently uſed as a perfume. It gives 
a fine flavour to the ſal volatile; 
and renders the ſoap pills very a- 
greeable to the ſtomach. 


OLEUM MACTS 
STILLATTITIUM. 
ESSENTIAL OIL OF MACE. 

Edinb. | 
The eſſential oil of mace is mo- 
derately pungent, very ſubtile and 
volatile, of a ſtrong aromatic ſmell, 
like that of the ſpice itſelf: it is 


. thin and limpid, of a pale yellow- 


iſh colour, with a portion of thicker 

and darker coloured oil at-the bot- 

tom. This oil is celebrated in vo- 

miting, hiccups , colicky pains, 
&c. both. given internally from one 

to four drops, and applied exter- 

nally to the ſtomach and umbilical 

region. It is however but rarely 

made uſe of, and not often met 

with in the ſhops. 


OLEUM MAJORANZ® 
ESSENTIALE. 455 
ESSENTIAL OIL OF MARFO- 
- - RAM leaves. | 
L. F. EY 
This oil is very hot and pene- + 
> S4< trating, 
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trating, in flavour not near ſo a- 
greeable as the marjoram itſelf: 
when in perfection, it is of a pale 
yellow colour; by long keeping, 
it turns reddiſh: if diſtilled with 
too great a heat, it ariſes of this 
colour at firſt. It is ſuppoſed to be 
peculiarly ſerviceable in obſtruc- 
tions and mucous diſcharges of the 


uterus from a cold cauſe: the doſe 


is one or two drops. 


OLEUM MEN TH 
ESSENTIALE. 


ESSENTIAL OIL OF the leawes of 


COMMON MINT. 
| L. Ec. 
This oil ſmells and taſtes ſtrong 
of the mint, bat 1s in both reſpects 
ſomewhat leſs agreeable. It is an 
uſeful ſtomachic medicine; and not 
unfrequently exhibited in want of 


appetite, weakneſs of the ſtomach, 


retchings to vomit, and other like 
diſorders when not accompanied 
with heat or inflammation : two 
or three drops or more are given 
for a doſe. It is likewiſe employed 
externally for the ſame purpoles ; 
and is an excellent ingredient in 


the ſtomachic plaſter of the ſhops. 


OLEUM MENTH& PIPERI- 
TIDIS ESSENTIALE. 
ESSENTIAL OIL OF the leaves of 
PEPPER MINT. 

| Lond. 8 

This poſſeſſes the ſmell, taſte 
and virtues of the pepper mint in 
perfection; the colour is a pale 
greeniſh yellow. It is a medicine 
of great pungency and ſubtility ; 
and diffuſes, almoſt as ſoon as ta- 


ken, a glowing warmth through 


the whole ſyſtem. In colics ac- 
companied with great coldneſs, 


and in ſome hyſteric complaints, 


it is of excellent ſexvice. A drop 
or two are in general a ſufficient 
doſe. | 


8 


OLEUM NUCIS MOSCHAT 
fy ESSENTIAI K. 
ESSENTIAL OIL OF NUTME6s, 


The eſſential oil of nutmegs po. 
ſeſſes the flavour and aromatic vir. 
tues of the ſpice in an eminent de. 
gree, It is ſimilar in quality to 
the oil of mace, but ſomewhat les 
grateful to the ſtomac . 


OLEUM ORIGANI 
ESSENTIALE. i 
ESSENTIAL OIL OF the leaves of 

ORIGANUM. 7 
. 


| This oil has a very pungent 


acrimonious taſte, and a penetra- 
ting ſmell, It has been chiefly 
employed externally as an errhine; 
and for caſing pains of the teeth. 


OLEUM PULEGII 

| ESSENTIALE. | 
ESSENTIAL OIL OF the leaves v 
PENNYROYAL, ' 
F.., FRET 
This oil, in {ſmell and taſte, re- 
ſembles the original plant ; the 
virtues of which it likewiſe poſ- 
ſeſſes. It is given, in hyſteric caſes, 
from one to four or five drops. 


OLEUM RORISMARINT 
ESSENTIALE. 
ESSENTIAL OIL OF ROSE- 

MANZ leaves. 

The oil of roſemary, when in 
perfection, is very light and thin, 
pale and almoſt colourleſs; of great 
fragrancy, though not quite ſo a- 
greeable as the roſemary itſelf. It 
is recommended, in the doſe of a 
few drops, in nervous and hyſteric 
complaints. Boerhaave holds it in 
great eſteem againſt epilepſies, and 
uppreſſions of the uterine- purga- 
tions, occaſioned by weakneſs and ine 


Chap. 7. 


| ESSENTIALE. ; 
ESSENTIAL OIL OF RHODI UM 
a 


1 d 


This oil is extremely odoriferous, 
and principally employed as a per- 
fume, in ſcenting pomatums and 


the like. Cuſtom has not as yet 
received any preparation of this e- 
legant aromatic wood into internal 


uſe, 55 


' OLEUM RU T ESSENTIALE. 


ESSENTIAL OIL of the leawes 
. | 

The oil of rue has a very acrid 
taſte, and a penetrating ſmell re- 
ſembling that of the herb, but ra- 
ther more unpleaſant. It is ſome- 
times made uſe of in hyſteric diſor- 
ders, and as an anthelmintic; as 
alſo in epilepſies proceeding from a 
relaxed ſtate of the nerves. | 
Rue yields its oil very ſparingly. 


The largeſt quantity is obtained 


from it when the flowers are ready 
to fall off, and the ſeeds begin to 
ſhew themſelves: ſuitable macera- 


tion, previous to the diſtillation, is 


here extremely neceſlary. 


OLEUM SABINE. 

"4 - ESSENTYIALE: ; 
ESSENTIAL OIL OF SATIN 
| leaves. $6545 
L. E. | ; 

| Savin is one of the plants which 
the Edinburgh pharmacopceia di- 
rects to be lightly fermented before 
the diſtillation : this, however, is 
not very neceſſary ; for ſavin yields, 
without any fermentation, and even 
without much maceration, a large 
quantity of oil : the foregoing herb 
ſtands more in need of a treatment 
of this kind. The oil of ſavin is a 
celebrated uterine and emmena- 
gogue: in cold phlegmatic habits, 


it is undoubtedly a medicine of 


—— 
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OLEUM LIGNI RHODII | 


good ſervice, thongh not capable 


of performing what it has beer 


uſually repreſented to do. The 


doſe is two or three drops or more. 


OLEUM SASSAFRAS - 
ESSENTIALE. 
ESSENTIAL OIL OF 

 8A48SS$AFRAS. 
This is the moſt ponderous of all 
the known eſſential oils: it appears 


limpid as water, has a moderate'y 


pungent taſte, a very fragrant ſmell 
exactly reſembling that of the ſaſſa- 
fras, It ſtands greatly commended 
as a ſudorific, and for purifying the 
blood and juices : it is likewiſe 
ſuppoſed to be of ſervice in hu- 
moural aſthmas and coughs. The 
doſe is from one drop to eight or 


ten; though Geoffroy goes as far 


OLEUM TEREBINTHINE.- 
OIL OF TURPENTINE. 
La. 


This is difttied im ths ſame . 


ner as the foregoing oils; and is 
ſtrictly an eſſential one, though not 


uſually ranked in this claſs: it is 


commonly, but improperly as the 
college obſerve, called ſpirit of tur- 
pentine. This oil is a very hot ſti- 
mulating medicine (ſee page 218.) 


It is ſometimes exhibited as a ſu- 


dorific and diuretic, in the doſe of 
two or three drops: in larger doſes, 
it is apt to greatly heat the body, 
occaſion pain of the head, an effu- 
ſion of the ſemen and liquor of the 
proſtate glands. It has neverthe- 
leſs been of late taken in conſider- 
able doſes (along with honey or 
other convenient vehicles) -againſt 
the ſciatica ; and, as is ſaid, with 
good ſucceſs. Some have recom- 
mended it againſt venereal run- 
nings; but here it has produced 
miſchievous conſequences, inflam- 
ing the parts and aggravating the 


[ 
' 
j 
ö 
| 
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diſorder. Externally, it is not un- 
frequently emptoyed againſt rheu- 
matic pains, aches, ſprains, for diſ- 
cuſſing cold tumours, and reſtrain- 
ing hæmorrhagies. 

After the diſtillation of the turpen- 
tine, there remains in the ſtill a 
brittle reſinous ſubſtance, of a 
yellow, colour, called reſina flava, 
yellow reſin. [L.] 

The only uſe of this is in exter- 
nal applications, for giving con- 
ſiſtence to plaſters, and the like 
purpoſes. 


Moſt of the foregoing oils are 
drawn by our chemiſts, and eaſily 
procurable in a tolerable degree of 
perfection; 
cloves, nutmegs and mace except- 
ed. Theſe are uſually imported 
from abroad ; and are for the moſt 
part ſo much adulterated, that it is 
difficult to meet with ſuch as are at 
all fit for uſe; | | 

Nor are the adulterations of theſe 
kinds of preparations eaſily diſco- 
verable. The groſſer abuſes in- 
deed may be readily detected: 
thus if the oil is mixed with ſpirit 
of wine, it will turn milky on the 
addition of water; if with expreſſed 
oils, reQified ſpirit will diſſolve the 
efiential and leave the other be- 
hind ; if with oil of turpentine, on 
dipping a piece of paper in the 
mixture, and drying it with a gen- 
tle heat, the turpentine will be be- 
trayed by its ſmell. But the more 
ſubtile artiſts have contrived other 
methods of ſophiſtication which e- 
lude all trials of this kind. 

Some have looked upon the ſpe- 
cific gravity of oils as a certain cri- 

terion of their genuineneſs ; and ac- 
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cordingly we have given a table of 


This however is not to be abſo. 


thoſe of cinnamon, 


the gravity of ſeveral in page 6. 
lutely depended on; for the ge 
nuine oils, obtained from the ſame 
ſubject, oftentimes differ in gravity 
as much as thoſe drawn from diffe. 
rent ones. Cinnamon and clovez 
whoſe oils uſually fink in water 
yield, if flowly and warily diſtilled 
an oil of great fragrancy, which is 
nevertheleſs ſpecifically lighter than 
the aqueous fluid employed in the 
diſtillation of it; whilſt on the o. 


ther hand, the laſt runnings of 


ſome of the lighter oils prove ſome- 

times ſo ponderous as to ſink in 

Water. i 
The commentator on the laſt e- 


dition of the Edinburgh pharmaco- 


pœia, recommends diluting the ſuſ- 
pected oil with a large quantity of 
rectified ſpirit, and then to exa- 
mine it by the taſte and ſmell, com- 
paring it with ſome of known good- 
neſs. By this means we may not 
only diſtinguiſh whether the oil i 
mixed with any other; but a judg- | 
ment may likewiſe be formed of 
its degree of goodneſs when un- 
mixed. | 9 
The ſame author recommends an 
oil drawn from pimento, as a cheap 
ſubſtitute to thoſe of ſome of the 
dearer ſpices : the flavour of this 
oil 15 more agreeable than that of 
cloves, and does not fall far ſhort 
of that of nutmegs. It is undoubt- 


edly a very elegant oil, and is af- 


forded by the ſpice in conſiderable 
quantity; forty ounces: yield above 
one: it is of a fine pale colour, and 
like the oils of ſome of the eaſtern 
ſpices, finks in water, 


OLEUM BUXI. 
OIL OF BOX, 
| Lon | 
Diſtil pieces of box wood, in a re- 
tort, with a ſand heat gradually 
increaſed : the oil will come o- 
ver, along with an acid ſpirit, 
which is to be ſeparated by a 


funnel. 


OLEUM GUAIACI. 
OIL OF GUATACUM, 
| Edinb. 

Put any quantity of chips of guaia- 
cum, into an earthen long neck 
or a glaſs retort, and diſtil either 
in a ſand bath or an open fire, 
increaſing the heat by degrees. 
At firſt an acid liquor will come 
over, afterwards a light red oil, 
and at length, in the utmoſt de- 
gree of fire, a thick black oil, 
which ſinks through the other 
liquors to the bottom of the re- 

ceiver. | 
Oils may be obtained after the 

fame manner from every kind of 
wood. ws 

The retort may be filled almoſt 

up to the neck with chips or ſmall 

pieces of box or guaiacum, the re- 
fuſe of the turner. Lute on a glaſs 
receiver, with a paſte made of lin- 
ſeed meal and water : ſet the retort 


on the bottom of a deep iron pot, 


with a little ſand under it ; and fill 
up the ſpace betwixt it and the 
lides of the pot, with more ſand. 
Apply at firſt a gentle fire, and gra- 
dually increaſe it to the utmoſt that 
the furnace is capable of giving. 
Particular care muſt be had, not to 
raiſe the heat too faſt when the 
firſt reddiſh oil begins to come 
over; for at this time, a large 


4 


Oils by Diſtillation, 
| Claſs 2. 
EMPYREUMATIC OILS. 


'\ 


quantity of elaſtic vapour is extri- 


cated from the wood, which, if the 
fire is urged, or if it is not allowed 
an exit, will burſt the veſſels : 
when the diſtillation is finiſhed, and 
the veſſels grown cool, unlute the 
receiver, and ſeparate the oil from 
the acid liquor : the method of 
performing this by the funnel, as 
directed in the firſt of the above 
proceſſes, is as follows. Pour the 


| ſeveral liquors into a glaſs funnel 


whoſe ſtem is ſtopt by the finger, 
the ponderous black oil finks low- 
ermoſt : ſuffer this to run out; 
then cloſe the ſtem agam, and 
afterwards ſeparate the acid liquor 
from the lighter oil in the ſame 
manner. They are more perfectly 
ſeparated by pouring them into a 
hollow cone of filtering paper moi- 
ſtened with water and placed in a 
funnel; the acid liquor paſles 
through, and the oil remains on 


the paper. 


The oils obtained by this treat- 
ment from different woods and 
plants are nearly of the ſame qua- 
lities : they have all, a very diſa- 
greeable acrid taſte, and a burnt 
ſtinking ſmell ; without any thing 
of the peculiar flavour, taſte, or vir- 
tues of the ſubject which afforded 
them. By rediſtilling them a number 
of times along with water, they 
become leſs and leſs difagreeable ; 
and in this ſtate have been given 
from ten to twenty drops, as ano- 
dynes and diaphoretics. Some have 
entertained a very high opinion of 
them in epilepſies, in hytteric and 
ſpaſmodic diſorders : in theſe cales, 
they may poſſibly be of ſome ſer- 
vice, though their real merit falls 
far ſhort of what is promiſed of 

wy . them. 
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them. The preſent practice rarely 
employs theſe oils any otherwiſe 
than for external purpoſes, as the 
cleaning of foul bones, for the 
tooth-ach, againſt ſome kinds of 
cutaneous eruptions, old pains and 
aches, and the like ; and for theſe, 
not very often. | | 


OLEUM LATERITIUM. 
OIL OF BRICKS. 
Lond. 

Heat bricks red hot, and quench 
them in oil olive, till they have 
ſoaked up all the oil: then break 
them into pieces ſmall enough to 
be conveniently put into a re. 


tort; and diſtil with a ſand heat 


gradually increaſed: an oil will 

ariſe, together with a ſpirit, which 

is to be ſeparated from it as in 
the foregoing proceſs. 

This preparation has had a place 
m moſt diſpenſatories, under the 
pompous names of oleum philoſo- 
phorum, ſanctum, divinum, bene- 
dictum, and others, as improper as 
that under which it ſtands above. 
It is really oil olive, rendered 


ſtrongly empyreumatic by heat: 
the ſpirir, ſo called, is no more than 


phlegm, or water, tainted with the 
burnt flavour of the oil. It has 
been celebrated for ſundry external 
purpoſes, particularly againſt gouty 
and rheumatic pains, deafneſs and 
tingling of the ears, &c. and ſome- 


times likewiſe given inwardly. But 


common practice ſeems to have naw 
entirely rejected this loathſome re- 
medy; and the college of Edin- 


burgh have expunged it from their 


book. | 


OLEUM PETROLEI BARBA- 
DENSIS. 
OIL OF BARB ADOES TAR. 
| Lond, 
Diſtil Barbadoes tar with a dand 
heat; and an oil will ariſe, toge- 


ther with a ſpirit which is to be 


ſeparated from it. 


This oil is intended for the ſame 

urpoſes as the foregoing ones. It 
is ſomewhat leſs diſagreeable, tho 
very acrid and ſtimulating. It iz 
remarkable of this oil, that when 
placed againſt the eye and the 
light, it appears of 3 orange co- 
lour ; looked at in other poſitions, 
blue: by long keeping it loſes this 
property. | 


OLEUM TEREBINTHIN 


ATHEREUM ; & empyreuma- 


ticum five BALSAMUM. 

The ETHEREAL OIL OF TUR- 
PENTINE, and the empyreumatic 
oil or BALS AM. | 

Lond. 4 

Diſtil the eſſential oil of turpentine 

in a retort, with a very gentle 


fire, until what remains has ac- 


quired the conſiſtence of a bal- 
—_ . 
Balſam of turpentine may like- 
wiſe be obtained from the yellow 
reſin left after the diſtillation of 
the eſſential oil: upon diſtilling 
this in a retort, at firſt a portion 
of thin oil ariſes, which 1s to be 
kept by itſelf, and afterwards a 
thick balſam : there remains in 
the retort a blackiſh reſin, called 
colophony. 
Edinb. 
Melt any quantity of turpentine, 


over a gentle fire, and pour it 
into a glaſs retort of which it 


may fill 'one half: then lute on 


à receiver, and diſtil in a ſand 


bath. Apply at firſt a gentle 
heat, upon which an acid ſpirit 


will come over, and on gradually 
increaſing the fire, a limpid oil 
commonly called ethereal ſpirit 


of turpentine ; ar length, a yel- 


low oil will ariſe. In the bot- 
tom of the retort, there remains, 


a reſinous maſs called colopho-, 


WA 


ny; which if ſtill farther urged 
with ſucceſſive degrees of heat to 
the higheſt, gives firſt a red oil, 


and afterwards a darker coloured 


one, which ſinks through the 
other liquors to the bottom of 
the receiver. 

' Theſe proceſſes are tedious, and 

accompanied with a good deal of 


danger; for unleſs the luting is 


very cloſe, ſome of the vapour 
| will be apt to get through, which, 
if it catches fire, will infallibly 
burſt the veſſels. The oil here 
called ethereal does not conſidera- 
bly differ in ſpecific gravity, ſmell, 
taſte, or medical qualities, from 
the cheaper one obtained by the 
addition of water in the common 
ſtill: nor are the empyreumatic thin 
oil and balſam of any great eſteem 
in practice. N 

Eainb. 2 

Gum ammoniacum, 

Caranna, SE 

Eleni, 

Galbanum, 

Sagapenum, 

Styrax calamita, 

Liquid ftorax, - 
LTacamahacca, &c. | 
being diſtilled after the ſame 
manner as turpentine, yield an 
acid liquor and an empyreuma- 
tic oil. 

It is ſurprizing that theſe vege- 
table productions ſhould retain a 
place here, ſince the uſe of their 
empyreumatic oils is generally ex- 
ploded. Several of them diſtilled 
in an alembic, with a ſuitable quan- 
tity of water, afford eſſential oils 


of great fragrancy, which might 


undoubtedly be applied to good 
uſe as medicines, where the ori- 
ginal reſinous juice might not be ſo 
convenient or ſerviceable. 


OLEUM COpAIVÆE COMPO- 
_ SITUM, 


Oils by Diſtillatian. 


COMPOUND OIL OF BALSAM 
| OF COPAIVA. 

Se a Lond. oY 
Take two pounds of balſam of 
Copaiva, and four ounces of 

gum guaiacum. Diſtil them in 

a retort, continuing the opera- 
tion till a pint of oil is come 
. over. | 

This mixture, undiſtilled, proves 
a medicine of conſiderable efficacy 
in rheumatic caſes, &c. In diſtil- 
lation, the guaiacum gives over 
little, ſerving chiefly for the ſame 
purpoſe that bricks do in the ole- 
um lateritium. The balſam diſtilled 
in a retort, with or without the 
gum, yields firſt a light coloured 
oil, ſmelling conſiderably of the 
ſubject; this is immediately fol- 
lowed by a darker coloured oil, 
and afterwards by a blue one, bot 
which have little other ſmell than the 
empyreumatic one that diſtinguiſhes 


thc oils of this claſs : their taſte is 


very pungent and acrimonious. 
'This balſam, diſtilled with water, 


yields half its weight or more of 


an elegant eſſential oil. 


OLEUM CERÆ. 
OIL OF WAX. 
Edinb. 

Melt the wax with twice its quan- 
tity of ſand, and diſtil in a re- 
tort placed in a ſand furnace. At 
firſt an acid liquor ariſes, and 
afterwards a thick oil, which 
_ in 2 neck of the retort 
unleſs it be heated by applyin 
a live coal. This ms be Nett 
fied into a thin oil, by diſtilling 
it ſeveral times, without addi- 
tion, in a ſand heat. 

Boerhaave directs the wax, cut 
in 22 to be put into the retort 
firſt, ſo as to fill one half of it; 


when as much ſand may be poured 
thereon as will fill the remaining 
half. This is a neater, and much 

loſs 
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lefs troubleſome way, than melting Take of Galbanum, 


the wax, and mixing it with the 


ſand before they are put into the 
retort. The author above men- 
tioned greatly commends this oil 
againſt roughneſs and chaps of the 
ſkin, and other like purpoſes ; but 
its diſagreeable ſmell has brought 
it into diſuſe. | 


BALSAMUM ANODYNUM, 
vulgo GUIDONIS. 
The ANODYNE, commonly called 
© _*GUIDO'S, BALSAM. 
Edinb. 


Tacamahacca, each half 
a pound; 
Venice turpentine, one 

| pound. | 
Put them into a retort, whereof 
they may fill two thirds, and 
diſtil with a fire gradually in. 
creaſed. Separate, according tg 
art, the red oil or balſam, 
from the liquor that ſwims abave 


it. 


CHaP- 


* 


NITRUM PURITFICATUM. 

. PURIFIED NITRE. © 
Lond. | 
OIL nitre in water till it is diſ- 
ſolved ; filter the ſolution thro 
paper; and then, after due eva- 
poration, . ſet it by in a cold 
place, that the nitre may ſhoot 
into cryſtals | | 
Salts diſſolved in water, ere 
again, upon exhaling a part of the 
15 110 ſolid — maſſes 
called cryſtals; which, if the proceſs 
is ſkilfully performed, aſſume a re- 
gular figure peculiar to each parti- 
cular ſalt: thus the cryſtals of nitre 
reſemble an hexagonal priſm, thoſe 
of common ſalt are cubical, whilſt 
ſal ammoniac ſhoots into thin fi- 
brous plates like feathers. Diffe- 
rent circumſtances in the operation 
occaſion a variation of the cryſtals 
from the ſtandard figure: if the 
evaporation is performed too haſti- 
ly; or continued too long ; if the 
liquor is ſuddenly removed from 
the fire into a cold place ; if the 
cold air is immediately admitted to 
it; if while the cryſtals are form- 
ing, their mutual attraction is di- 
ſturbed by ſhaking the veſſel; the 
particles of the diflolved ſalt will be 
forced together irregularly, and 
form only a confuſed ſemitranſpa- 
rent maſs. The evaporation is ge- 
nerally directed to be continued 
till a ſaline pellicle appears upon 


the ſurface of the liquor: but if 


large and beautiful cryſtals are re- 


CHAPTER VIII. | 
«SALES et SALIN A. 
SALTS and SALINE PREPARATIONS. 


— 


quired, this point is ſomewhat too 
late ; for if ſo much of the men- 


ſtruum be taken away that the falt 


thus begins to concrete in the de- 
gree of heat ufually employed in 
evaporation, it will, when remov- 
ed into a colder place, run haſtily 
and irregularly together. The beſt 


mark of the evaporation being car- 


ried to a ſufficient length is, that ſome. 


of the liquor, being dropt upon a 
cold glaſs plate, diſcover ſmall cry- 
ſtalline threats. — Theſe obſerva- 
tions are applicable to all the falts 


in this chapter, where cryſtalliza- 


tion is required. 


If different ſalts be diſſolyed in 
the ſame parcel of water, that whick 
is the moſt difficult of ſolution, or 


requires the largeſt quantity of the 


fluid to keep it diſſolved, will cry- 
ſtallize firſt. Thus, if a mixture 


of tartar, nitre, and common ſalt 
is diſſolved in boiling water, the 
ſolution ftrained, duly evaporated, 
and ſet in a cool'place ; the tartar 
ſoon concretes : if this be ſeparated, 
and the remaining liquor farther 
exhaled, the nitre will cryſtallize 
next, leaving the common falt ſtill 
diſſolved : by repeating the opera- 
tion a third time, each of the ſalts 
is obtained diſtindt. The tartar, 
and in general the ſalt obtained by 
the firſt cryſtallization, is perfectly 
pure ; but the nitre retains ſome 
{mall admixture of the tartar, and 
the common ſalt of the nitre; 
which they may. be purified from 


by 
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by again diſſolving and cryſtallizing 


them apart. And this is the founda- 


tion of the method of purifying, or 
«ſeparating different ſalts from one 
another by cryſtallization, 

Common nitre uſually contains 
a conſiderable proportion of fea 
falt, which by this proceſs is ſepa- 
rated from it. The cryſtals which 
ſhoot firſt are perfectly pure: but 
if the remaining liquors be farther 
exbaled, and this repeated a ſecond 
or third time, the cryſtals will be 
ſmall, imperfect, and tipt with 
little cubical glebes of ſea ſalt. 

If the liquor which 1s left after 
the cryſtallization of a ſolution of 
rough nitre, be evaporated to a 
dry ſubſtance, and this calcined for 
ſome time in a crucible ; there 
will remain a white powder, call- 
ed MaNESTIA ALBA. This has 
been celebrated as an excellent pur- 
gative, in the doſe of a dram or 
two; and in ſmaller doſes, as an 
alterant, in hypochondriacal, and 
other diſorders. This medicine 


was for ſome time kept a great ſfe- 


cret, under the names of zitrous 
panacea, count Palmer's fowder, il 
polvere albys Romano, &c till Hoff- 
man made it public in his Ob/erwa- 
tiones phyfico-chemice. It is how- 
ever a precarious medicine, and by 
no means equal to the character 
that has been given of it. It is com- 
poſed of ſome of the calcareous 
earth, employed in the elixation of 
the nitre (ſee page 166.) united with 
a ſmall portion of the nitrous and 
marine acids; the quantity of which 
acids will be different, accord- 
ing to the degree and continuance 
of the fire in the calcination. Neu- 


man relates, that if common flak - 


ed lime be moiſtened with a little 
ſpirit of nitre and ſpirit of ſalt, and 
then mocerately calcined, a pow- 
der will be obtained, not differing 
in any ſenſible quality, or in medi- 
cal vntue, from the magneſia. 


SAL AMMONIACUS 
PURIFICATUS. _ 


PURIFIED SAL AMMONL: 
Lond : 


| nd, 
This is purified by ſolution in wa. 
ter, filtration and cryſtallization 
after the manner above dire&ed 
for nitre. | 
Here the ſolution and filtration 
frees the ſalt from ſubſtances that 
are not of the ſaline kind: and 33 
no ſalt that we can ſuppoſe mingle 
with it will diſſolve in ſo little wa. 
ter, ſuch ſalts, if it ſhould have 
an admixture of any, would cry. 
ſtallize before it. | 
'The volatility of this ſalt affords 
another method of purifying it; 


FLORES SALIS 
AMMONIACT. 


FLOWERS OF 
SAL AMOMNIAC, 
Edinb. | 
Take any convenient quantity, of 
dry ſal ammoniac in powder; 
put it into an earthen cucurbit, 
and having fitted on a blind 
head, ſublime the ſalt with a 
fire gradually increaſed. | 
Ihe heat made ule of in this 
proceſs ſhould be no greater than 
is juſt ſufficient to elevate the fal 
ammon ac: for in a ſtrong fire, this 
ſalt carries up with it ſubſtances 
which of themſelves are not vola- 
tile. This ſingle ſublimation makes 
no alteration in the quality of the 
ſal ammoniac : if often repeated, it 
would contract a yellow tinge, and 
a particular ſcent, which it had 
not before, | 


SAL VITRIOLI. [I.] 
_ Gilla vitrioli. [Z.] 
Purifed white witriol, 

called | 
SALT, or GILLA 
OF /YITRIOL. 


Diſſolve white vitriol in warm wa- 


ter, filter the ſolution, and eva- 
porate 


2 


3 


rate it to the conſumption of 
two thirds: ſet the remainder in 
a cold place, for two days, to 
ſhoot; and afterwards dry the 
cryſtals in the ſun. The liquor 
which remains after the cryſtal- 


ation, may be farther evapo- 


rated, and ſet to cryſtallize as 

before ; and this proceſs repeat- 

ed, until no more ſalt will ſhoot: 
ond... reg 

Let a pound of white vitriol be 

boiled in a proper quantity of 

water, with an ounce of the 


ſtrong ſpirit or oil of vitriol, un- 


til it is diſſolved. Then filter 
the liquor, and after due evapo- 
_ ration, ſet it by in a cold place 
to cryſtallize, — ttt 
Solutions of white vitriol depoſite 
on ſtanding a yellow ochery ſub- 
ſtance; which, if not ſuffered to 
ſeparate before the liquor is exhal- 
ed, and ſet to ſhoot, will foul the 
cryſtals, The addition of the acid 
in the ſecond of the above proceſſes 
effetually prevents any inconve- 
nience of this kind, by keeping the 
impure matter, which would other- 
wile ſubſide, ſuſpended. What this 
matter is, may be judged from the 
account which we have given of 
thus kind of vitriol, in page 226. 


CRYSTALLI TARTARI. 
CRISTALS OF TARTAR. 
Edinb. © ; 


Let powdered white tartar be boil- | 


ed in twenty times its quantity of 
water, till perfectly diſſolved ; 
and the ſolution, whilſt it con- 
tinues hot, paſſed through filter- 
ing paper, and received in a 
wooden veſſel: then expoſe it 
for a night or longer to the cold 


air, that cryſtals may form them- 


ſelves, and ſhoot to the ſides of 
the veſſel : the water being now 


poured off, the cryſtals are to be 


collected and dried for uſe. _ 
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The filtration of the ſolution. of 
tartar through paper ſucceeds yery 
ſlowly, and unleſs managed with 3 

bod deal of addreſs, not at all: 

or as ſoon as the 2 liquor be- 
gins to grow ſenſibly leſs hot, it 


depoſites moſt of the tartar all over 


the ſurface of the paper, which 
hinders the remainder from paſſing 
through. Zwelffer, in his animad- 
verſions on this proceſs in the Au- 
guſtan pharmacopœia, directs the 
{olution to be clarified with whites 
of eggs, and ſtrained only through 
a linen cloth; he likewiſe judici- 
ouſly orders the veſſel to be cloſe 


covered, and the cryſtallization 


performed in a warm place: for if 
the ſolution be ſuffered to cool very 
faſt, it is in vain to expect any ap- 
pearance of cryſtals ; the tartar will 
inevitably be precipitated to the bot- 
tom of the veſſel in the form of 
ſand. And indeed, the buſineſs of 
refining and cryſtallizing tartar is 
ſo very troubleſome, and requires 
ſo large an apparatus, that ſcarce 
any of the apothecaries, or even 
of the trading chemiſts, are at the 
trouble of it; but either import it 
ready refined from Holland, or pur- 
chaſe it from ſome people here who 
make it their ſole buſineſs. (See 


the article TARTAA, page 216.) 


CREMOR TARTARI. 
CREAM OF. TARTAR. 
FTainb, | 


Take any quantity of ſolution. of 


tartar, made as in the forego- 
ing proceſs, and paſſed through 
a filter. Boil it over the fire, 
till a thick cuticle appears on 
the ſurface,. which is to be taken 
off with a wooden -ſkimmer 
bored full of holes: continue 
the boiling till a freſh cuticle 
ariſes, which is to be taken off 
as the foregoing, and the ope- 
ration repeated till the whole 

quantity 
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quantity of liquor is thus con- 
ſumed. "Afterwards dry all the 
_ © eiticles together in the ſun. 

This proceſs ſeems inſerted only 
to retain a name long familiar to 
the ſhops; for the preparation it- 
ſelf in no feſpect differs from cry- 


ſtals of tartar redueed to powder. 
„„ eren 
SINN ALUM. © 


ee Lond. 72 {4 | 
Let alum be put into an earthen, or 
iron veſſel, and calcined as long 
as it bubbles or ſwells up. 5 
Salts retam in eryſtallization a 
conſiderable quantity of aqueous 
fluid, which by this uſtion, as it is 
called (more properly exſiccation 
is diffſipated. Alum loſes in this 
pfoceſs about one'fixth its weight; 


and by the loſs of this quantity of 


hlegm, becomes proportionably 

ronger and more acrid, inſomuch 
as to be ſometimes uſed for eating 
away proud fleſh; which it does 
very mildly, but is faid to have the 
inconvenience of leaving, an hard- 
| neſs upon the part, 


VITRIOLUM-CALCINATUM. 
- the” chemiſts is, to place a deep 


©" + GALCINED VH RI OI. 
SIG » 631101 Don, *f = 
Let green vitriol be calcined in an 

earthen veſſel, with an open fire, 

till it becomes throughly dry: 

then breaking the veſſel, take 
out the vitriol, and ſet it by for 
uſe, well cloſed from the air. 
The vitriol is ſufficiently calci- 
ned, if it has acquired a red co- 
Jour at the ſides and bottom of 
the veſſel. Fes + 
This proceſs ſucceeds tolerably 
well for ſmall quantities, but does 
not aniwer ſo perfectly for larger. 
As the action of the fire is exerted 
Hi on the external parts of the 
maſs, theſe will be calcined fir, 
and, where the quantity is large, 
exhibit the mark of ſufficient calci- 
4 


will now no longer melt) and 
TY then 


nation, whilſt the internal part te. 
mains almoſt unchanged: and even 
if the proceſs is ſtill farther eonti. 
nued, the effect required will not 
be produced ; for the outſide proy. 
ing firſt hard, prevents the evapo- 
ration of the aqueous parts from 


within. 27 i Dug 
129491 11. Ebb : | 
Expoſe any quantity of powdered 
green vitriol, in an unglaſed 
earthen veſſel, to the action of 
a moderate fire, till it becomes 
White; keeping the matter con- 
_ tinually ſtirring to prevent itz 
ſticking to the veſſel, and ac- 
. Aue a ftony hardneſs. If 
this be urged with a more vehe- 
ment fire, it paſſes into a deep 
red ſubſtance called colcothar of 
g vitnol. „ 
This method is ſufficiently trou- 
bleſome: for unleſs the heat be 
very gentle, and the matter ſpread 
very thin over the bottom of a 
broad ſhallow veſſel, it is almoſt 
impoſſible to avoid melting it, which 
makes it adhere to the ſides of 
the pan, and renders the previ- 
ous pulveriſation an uſeleſs labour. 
The method uſually practiſed by 


earthen pan, almoſt filled with vi- 
triol, upon a gentle fire; the vi- 
trio] ſoon Iiquefies, and by degrees 


incruſtates to the ſides of the vel- 


ſel: the fire may be now increaſed, 


till the aqueous moiſture ſeems eva- 


porated, when the vitriol will .be 
found to have concreted all into 
one lump, of a whitiſh colour, ex- 
cept on the outſide next the pan, 
(which muſt be broken to take it 
out) where it appears yellowiſh or 
reddifh,- according to the continu- 


ance and degree of fire. If the vi- 


trio! be defired ſtill farther de- 
phlegmated, this may be commo- 
diouſly effected by reducing the 
maſs- into a groſs powder (which 
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its colour. — The pr 
calcined. vitriol is for the diſtilla- 


ſurface. 


can 8. 


ealcining i it over a ſtrong fire, ve 


in 4 allow iron pan, till it nas 
nine! the degree of dryneſs re- 
quired; which may be knew from 
incipal uſe of 


tion of the ſpirit of vitriol: if em- 
ployed for this purpoſe uncaleined, 
it would melt in the diſtilling veſ- 
ſel, and running into a lump, ſearce 
gire out any ſpirit; and the little 
obtained would be very” Weak,” 


- SALES ESSENTTATES: 1 
"ESSE NTIAL SA TS.” 


| Etih. 

" efſentiale Efes, un, of 
Acetoſæ, Sod, 
Centauri mines, Legt enttiury, 
Cichorit,, " Saceory, | 
Paphtakie,” * 
Fumariæ, mirory, 
Plantaginis, Pe, 
Getcus, © | Oar, | 


and of ſuch other ac e 
aftringent, ani bitter plants as 
contain but a fall Fan, of 
oh matter. © 


Let the * — of the reſpeave 


plants, depurated by reſt and de- 
cantation from the fetes, be eva - 
porated till only ohe third re- 
mains, then ſtramed through a 
Hannel bag, and exhaled again 
till a pellicle contretes upon the 
Put the liquor into a 
= veſſel, and a little oil olive 
l poured upon the top, fet 
it by in a cellar till plenty of ery- 
ſtals appear formed: theſe are 
to be gently Waſhed with water, 
and afterwards dried for uſe. 
The WATERS of theſe plants, 
which are in vain endeavoured 
to be drawn over by diſtillation, 


may be obtained by diſſolving a 


fuitable quantity of their eſſen- 
tial falt in commorr water. 
Some pharmaceutical writers di- 


ny the plants to be gathered ear- 
* h che morning, but this is of 
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275 
ty little moment. In order, to 
make the ſubje&@ yield its juice 
it mould be chopt to 

— and well brulfed in u mur- 
le mortar, before it is committed 
to the preſs : the magma which 
remains in the bag; fill: containing 
no inconfiderable quantity of ſaline 
matter; may be | advantageouſly 
boiled in water, and the — (5 wa 
added to the expreſſed juice, The 
Whole may be afterwards deparat- 
ed togethke, * by che method 
above direted, or by running the 


liquor ſeveral rimes 8 a * 


es cloth. -* * 

The evaporation mould be e 
forttied either in ſhallow! glaſs ba- 
ſons, or in ſuch earthen ones as 
are of a compact cloſe texture; 
ſuch are thoſe uſually called ſtone- 
ware. The common earthen veſſels 
are ſubject to have their glaſing 
corroded, and are ſo extremely po- 
Tous as readily to imbibe and re- 
tain a good quantity of the liquor: 
metallic veſſels are particulary apt 
to he corroded by theſe acid kinds 
of Juitts. 

The diteBions for the Hine of 
diſcontinuiſg the ſecond evapora- 
tion ate not ſo eafily obſerved as 
dne could wiſh. Theſe juices are 


ſo viſcid, and abound ſo ys with - 


heterogene matter, of a quite dif- 
ferent nature from any thing ſaline, 
that a pellicle, or pure ſaline in- 
2 1 üpon the ſurface is in 
vain expected. Boerhaave there- 
fore, and the more expert writers 
in pharmaceutical chemiſtry, with 
great judgment, direct the evapo- 
ration of the ſuperfluous moiſture 
to be continued until the matter has 
acquired the conſiſtenee of cream. 
If it be now ſuffered to ſtand for 
an hour or two in a warm place; 
it will, notwithſtanding the former 
depuratiotis, depoſite a freſh ſedi- 
ment, from which it ſhould be 
watily decanted before it is put in- 

T 2 to 
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to the veſſel in which it is deſigned 
to be eryſtalli zeec. 
Some recommend an unglazed 
earthen veſſel, as preferable for 
this purpoſe to a glaſs one; the 


ſmoothneſs of the latter being ſup- 
poſed to hinder the ſalt from ſtick- 


ing thereto ; whilſt the juice eaſily 
inſinuating itſelf into the pores of 
the former, has a great advantage 
of ſhooting' its ſaline ſpicula to the 
ſides. Others ſlightly incruſtrate 
the ſides and bottom of whatever 
veſſel they employ, with a certain 
mineral ſalt, which greatly diſpoſes 
the juice to cryſtallize, which of 
itſelf it is very averſe to: but as 
this addition is, with regard to its 
medical virtue, quite different from 
the ſalt here intended, we forbear 
to mention it. | 
I be uſe of the oil is to preſerve 
the juice uncorrupted, and to pre- 
vent it from running into fermenta- 
tion or putrefaction, during the 
great length of time which this pro- 
ceſs requires: as much oil as will 
fully cover the ſurface of the li- 
quor, 1s ſufficient for this purpoſe, 
The waſhing of the cryſtals is in- 
tended to cleanſe them from the 
mucilaginous feculencies which ad- 
here to them: it ought to be per- 
formed with the utmoſt caution, to 

revent any of the ſalt itſelf from 
being diſſolved. 'The liquor which 
remains after the cryſtallization, 
may be depurated by a gentle co- 
lature, and after due inſpiſſation 
ſet to ſhoot again ; when a farther 
yield of cryſtals will be obtained. 

The proceſs for obtaining theſe 
ſalts is very tedious, inſomuch as 
ſcarce to be completed in leſs than 
ſeven or eight months; and the 
quantity of falt which the juices 
afford, is extremely ſmall : hence 
they are hardly ever made or ex- 
pected in the ſhops. The chemiſts 
have contrived ſeveral methods for 


expediting the proceſs, among 


which the two following ſeem the 
moſt remarkable.  _. 


Take any quantity of wormwood, 
carduus benedictus, or the like 
lants, gently dried in the ſhade, 
our thereon a ſuitable portion 
of ſpirit of wine, and digeſt 
them together with a ſoft heat, 
till the menſtruum has acquired a 
green colour. This tincture i; 
to be put into a glaſs cucurbit, 
and diſtilled with the heat of a 
water-bath, till ſo much of the 
ſpirit is come over, as that the 
remainder may be left of the 
conſiſtence of honey. The whole 
being now ſuffered to remain un. 
moved till grown perfectly cold, 
beautiful pyramidal cryſtals wil 
be found to have ſhot from the 
ſides of the diſtilling veſſel to- 
wards its center. Spieſſius in 
Miſcell. Berolin. continuat. ii. p. 
91, 92. | wy 
his gentleman relates likewiſe, 
that having made an eflence (that 
is, a ſaturated tincture) of elecam- 
pane roots, with ſpirit of wine, 
and kept it unmoved for a year, 
he found a great number of cry- 
ſtals ſhot from the bottom of 
the glaſs upwards, of the thick - 
neſs of a quill, and about an inch 
long. — The cryſtals obtained by 
this method are ſaid to be of the 
nitrous kind, but of a more ſub- 
tile taſte than the common nitre, 
im preſſing only an agreeable cool- 
neſs upon the tongue. | 
The ſecond proceſs is from the 
celebrated Dr. grahl : | | 
Take wormwood, brooklime, pel- 
litory, mercury, ſoapwort, or 
any other plants of the fame 
kind, dried quick in a ſhady 
place. Cut the herb ſmall, and 
pour thereon a ſufficient quantity 
of highly rectified ſpirit of wine: 


: digeſt them together till the men- | 
ſtruum becomes ſaturated * 
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the fire; and triturated with fixt 
alcalies, exhaled an urinous odour. 


the oil, or reſinous parts of the 
lant ; then pour off the tin ed 
fiquor, add a freſh parcel of ſpi- 
 rit, and digeft as before, conti- 
nuins to add more of the 
- menſtraum, till ſuch time as it 
no longer extracts any colour 
from the vegetable. The plant 
thus freed 2 its oily matter, 


is to be gently exſiccated, and 


boiled in water, till the liquor 
has taken up its ſaline parts: the 
decoction being then paſſed thro” 
2 filter, afterwards evaporated 
to a due conliftence, and ſet by 
in a cool place, will ſhoot into 
faline cryſtals, which, on exami- 


nation, prove manifeſtly nitrous. 
Stablir fund. chem. pag. 68. et 


alibi. 

The above proceſſes do not very 
well quadrate with each other : 
how far they anſwer what is ex- 
pected from them, can only be de- 
termined by experiments. The lat- 
ter appears well founded, and poſ- 
fibly might be advantageouſly ap- 
plied to ſuch vegetables as abound 


with oil; for oil ſo engages and 


retains the particles of the ſalts, as 
to prevent their uniting and form- 
ing cryſtals ; whence, upon taking 
it away, by means of ſpirit of 


wine, a regular cryſtallization en- 


The virtues of theſe preparations 
have not been ſufficiently determi- 
ned from experience : thus much, 
however, is certain, that they do 
not (as has been ſuppoſed) poſſeſs 
thoſe of the ſubjects entire. They 
appear to be, almoſt all of them, 
nearly ſimilar, whatever plant they 
were obtained from; and to be at 
bottom no more than a very impure 
ſpecies of volatile nitre (that is, a 


falt made by ſaturating the ſpirit of 


nitre with volatile alcaline ſalts, 
and cryſtallizing the liquor.) Thoſe 
examined by the chemiſts of the 
French academy, deflagrated in 


SALES ALCALINI FIXT. 
FIXT ALCALINE SALTS. 
OE Sal abſinthii. | 
Salt of wormrwood. 
Edinb. 
Let any quantity of wormwood, 


either freſh gathered, or mode- 


rately dried, be put into an iron 
pan, and, with a gentle fire, re- 
| duced into white aſhes. ' Boil 
_ theſe with a ſufficient quantity 
of ſpring water, filter the liquor, 
and evaporate it till a dry ſalt is 
left behind: this proves of a 
brown colour; by repeated ſolu- 
tion, filtration, and inſpiſſation, 
it becomes at length pure and 
MAGE" | 
t | Lond. | 
Let the aſhes of wormwood [which 
the ſhops are uſually ſupplied 
with from the country] be put 
into an iron pot, or any other 
convenient veſſel; and kept red 
hot over the fire for ſome hours, 
often ſtirring them, that what 
oily matter remains may be 
burnt out. Then boil the aſhes 
in water, filter the ley through 
paper, and evaporate it till a 
dry ſalt remains; which is to be 
kept in a veſlel cloſe ſtopt, 
After the ſame manner a fixt al- 
caline ſalt may be prepared from 
all thoſe- vegetables which yield 
this kind of ſalt [L.] as bean 
ſtalks, broom, &c. [E.] | 
Theſe ſalts are obtained to greater 
advantage from dry plants than 
from green ones; they muſt not 
however' be too dry, or too old ; 
for in ſuch caſe, they afford but a 
ſmall quantity of ſalt. The fire 
ſhould be ſo managed, as that the 
ſubje& -may burn freely, yet not 
burſt into violent flame: this laſt 
circumſtance would greatly leſſen 
the yield of the ſalt; and a very 
T4 cloſe 
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cloſe ſmothering heat would have 
this effect in a greater degree; 
hence the aſhes of charcoal ſcarce 
yield any ſalt, whilit the wood it 


was made from, if burnt at firſt in 


the open air, affords a large quan- 
tity. | 

If the aſhes are not calcined after 
the burning, a conſiderable portion 
of the oil of the ſubject remains in 
them unconſumed : and hence the 
falt turns out impure, of a brown 
colour, and ſomewhat ſaponaceous. 
Tachenius , Boerhaave, and others, 
have entertained a very high opi- 
nion of theſe oily ſalts, and endea- 
vour as much as paſſible to retain 
the oil in them. They are never- 
theleſs hable to a great inconve- 
nience, uncertainty. in point of 
ſtrength, without promiſing any 
advantage to counterbalance it : if 
the common alcalies are required 
to be made milder and leſs acrimo- 
nious (which is the only point 
aimed at in the making of theſe 
medicated ſalts as they are called) 
they may be occaſionally rendered 
ſo by ſuitable additions. 


Sal tartari. 
Salt of tartar. 

"I Loud. | 
Let any kind of tartar. be wrapt up 

in ſtrong brown paper, firſt made 
wet, or included in a proper veſ- 
ſel, and expoſed to the fire, that 
its oil may be burnt out: then 

boil it in water, and exſiccate 

into a ſalt as before. 

| Ediub. sss 
Wrap up any quantity of white 
tartar in wetted paper, and cal- 
Cine it in a reverberatory fur- 
nace till it becomes exceedingly 
White. Then diſſolve it in 
warm water, filter the ſolution, 
and evapopate it in a clean iron 
veſſel, till, a ſalt is left behind, 
perfectly dry, and White as 
Jnow 3, obſerving. towards the 


end of the operation to. keep 
the matter continually ſlirring 
with an iron ladle, to prevent 
its ſticking to the bottom of the 
veſſel. | „ 
If a ſtronger ſalt of tartar is re- 
quired, let the white ſalt be fy. 
ſed in a crucible, with the moſt 
intenſe degree of heat, and re- 
verberated for ſome hours, till 
it has acquired a greeniſh or blue 
colour. © SOA 
The white and red ſorts of tartar 


are equally fit for the purpoſe of 


making fixt ſalt ; the only difference 
is, that the white affords a ſome- 
what larger quantity than the 
other; from ſixteen ounces, up- 
wards of four may be obtained. 
The uſe of the paper is to prevent 
the ſmaller pieces of the tartar from 
dropping down into the aſh hole, 
through the interſtices of the coals, 
upon firſt injecting it into the fur- 
nace. The calcination of the ſalt 
(if the tartar was ſufficiently burnt 
at firſt) does not increaſe its ſtrength 
fo much as is ſuppoſed: nor is the 


greeniſh or blue colour any cer- 


tain mark either of its ſtrength, or 
of its having been long ex poſed to 
a vehement fire: for if the cruci- 
ble is perfectly clean, cloſe covered, 
and has ſtood the fire without 
cracking, the ſalt will turn out 
white, tho' kept fuſed and reverbe- 
rated ever ſo long; whilſt, on the 
other hand, a ſlight accident, or 
dextrous .management of the pro- 
ceſs, ſhall in a few minutes give 
the falt the colour admired. 


The ſhops were formerly bur- _ 


thened with a great number of theſe 
ſalts, which are now very judici- 
ouſly. rejected; thoſe here retained 
being abundantly ſufficient to an- 


ſwer all the uſeful purpoſes that 


can be expected from theſe kings 


of preparations. All ft alcaline 


ſalts, from whatever vegetable they 
may be. obtained, ane nearly "e 
| an 
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1 the ſame thing, and not diſtin- 
: 2 from each other, at leaſt 
in their effects as medicines: and 
hence the college of London, in 
moſt of the compoſitions wherein 
theſe ſorts of ſalts are ingredients, 
allow any fixt alcaline falt to be 
made uſe of. 4 1881 
Some differences indeed are ob- 
ſerved in them as uſually prepared; 
but theſe depend entirely upon the 
manner in which the proceſs, for 
obtaining them is conducted, and 
not on their being produced from 
different vegetables. Thus a varia- 
tion in the heat by which the plant 
is burnt or calcined, occaſions a 
difference in the acrimony of the 


laſting the fire (to a certain degree) 
the more acrid is the ſalt. 
circumſtances of applying the wa- 
ter hot or cold to the aſhes, like- 
wiſe make a conſiderable variation: 


earthy parts (and of the oily ones, 
ifany remain unconſumed) than cold 
water : and likewiſe a kind of neu- 
tral ſalt, of a quite different na- 
ture from alcaline ones, though fre- 
quently found among the aſhes of 
vegetables, eſpecially ſuch as have 
been expoſed for ſometime to the 
air: whilſt cold water extracts from 
them only the pure alcaline ſalt, 
unleſs it be uſed in too large a 
quantity, or ſuffered to ſtand too 
long upon them. 

Thete ſalts have an acrimonious 
 hery taſte. They render vegetable 
oils and reſins, and animal fats, 


the animal juices, except milk. 
Taken into the body, they ſtimu- 
late and deterge the ſolids, atte- 
nuate the fluids, diſſolve viſcid te- 


nacious matter; and by theſe 


means, open obſtructions of the 
veſſels, and promote all the natu- 
ral ſecretions. A dilute ſolution 
of them drank in bed, generally 


roduce: the more vehement and 


The 


ſoluble in water; and liquefy all 


excites a copious ſweat ;..by walk 
ing in the cool air, its action 
is determined to the kidneys: 
taken for ſome time in proper 
doſes, it proves an excellent teme- 
dy for coſtiveneſs, eſpecially if a 


few grains of aloes be occaſionally 


interpoſed: this medicine has an 
advantage above all the other pur- 


gatives and laxatives, that when 


the complaint is once removed, it 
is not apt to return again. Theſe 
ſalts are moſt ſerviceable in cold 


phlegmatic habits; and Where aci- 


dities abound in the primæ viz.: 


they powerfully abſorb acids, and 
unite with them into [mildly ape- 
rient neutral ſalts. In a colliquated 
acrimonious ſtate of the fluids, 
where there is any inflammation, 
or a tendency to putreſcence, they 
are manifeſtly pre judicial. The 
doſe of theſe ſalts is from two or 


ie three grains to a dram or more. 
boiling water takes up more of the EPS. 11 


LIXIVIUM TARTARI. [I.] 
Liquamen ſalis tartari vulgo - oleum 
tartari per deliquium. [Z.] 

LEY OF TARTAR," 

or oil of tartar per delipulum. 

e 
Let tartar, calcined to whiteneſs, 
be ſet by in a moiſt place that it 
war 
Here only the ſaline part of the 
aſhes of the tartar liquefies: it is 
very difficult to ſeparate this 9 — 


- 


the remaining earth, 
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ſalts, effected by expoſing them to 
a moiſt air, are generally looked 
upon as purer than thoſe made by 
applying water directly: for tho 
the ſalt be repeatedly diſſolved in 
water, filtered and exſiccated, on 
being liquefied by the humidity of 
the air, it will ſtill depoſite a por- 
tion of earthy matter: this lixi- 
vium contains nearly one part of 
alcaline ſalts, and three of an a- 
queous fluid. 


LIXIVIUM SAPONARIUM. 
804A LE. 
8 Lond. 

Take equal weights of Ruſſia pot- 
aſh and quicklime. Gradually 
ſprinkle on them as much water 
as will ſlake the lime; then pour 
on more water, ſtirring the 
whole together, that the falt 
may be diſſolved: let the ley 


ſettle, pour it off into another 


veſſel, and if there is occaſion 
filter it. A wine pint of this 
ley, meaſured with the greateſt 


exactneſs, ought to weigh juſt 
ſixteen ounces. If it proves 


heavier, for every dram that it 
exceeds this weight, add to each 
- Pint of the liquor an ounce and 
an half of water by meaſure : if 


lighter, boil it till the like quan- 
. tity is waſted, or pour it upon 


freſh lime and aſhes. 


Quicklime greatly increaſes the 


ſtrength of alcaline ſalts ; and hence 
this ley is much more acrimonious, 
and acts more powerfully as a men- 
ſtruum on oils, fats, E. than a 
ſolution of the potaſh alone: the 
lime ſhould be uſed freſh from the 
kiln; by long keeping, even in 
cloſe vell 

ſuch ſhould be made choice of as 


is throughly burnt or calcined, 


which may be known by its com- 
parative lightneſs, All the inftru- 
ments employed in this proceſs 

ſhould be either of wood, earthen 


els, it loſes of its ſtrength : 


ware, or glaſs : the common me. 
tallic ones would be corroded þ 
the ley, ſo as either to diſcolour 
or communicate diſagreeable quali. 
ties to it. The liquor is mo 
conveniently weighed in a narrow. 
necked glaſs bottle, of ſuch a fire 
that the meaſure of a wine pint 


may ariſe ſome height into it; 


neck, the place being marked with 
a diamond. A pint of the com- 
mon leys of our ſoft ſoap maker; 
weighs more than ſixteen ounces: 


Dr. Pemberton obſerves, that their 


ley will be reduced to the ſtandard 
here propoſed, by mixing it with 


ſomething leſs than an equal mes. 


ſure of water, 


SAPO AMYGDALINUS, 
* ALMOND SOAP. 
Lond. 

Take any quantity of freſh drawn 
oil of almonds, and thrice it 
quantity by meaſure of the fore- 
going ſoap leys. Digeſt them 
together in ſuch a heat that 
they may but juſt boil or ſim- 
mer, and in a few hours they 
will unite : after which, the li- 
quor, in boiling, will ſoon be- 
come ropy, and in good mea» 
ſure tranſparent ; a little of it 
ſuffered to cool, will appear like 
gelly. When this happens, throw 
in by little and little ſome com- 


mon ſalt, till the boiling liquor 


loſes its ropineſs; and continue 
the the coction, till, on receiv- 
ing ſome drops on a tile, the 
ſoap is found to coagulate, and 
the water freely ſeparates from 
it. The fire being then re- 
moved, the ſoap will gradually 


ariſe to the ſurface of the li- 
quor : take it off before 1t grows 
cold, and put it into a wooden 
mould or frame, which has 2 
cloth for its bottom : afterwards 
take out the ſoap, and ſet it b/ 


Aſter 


till ſufficiently dried. 


Aſter the ſame manner, a ſoap 
may likewiſe be made with 
oil olive; but the pureſt oil 
muſt be uſed, that the ſoap may 
be as little ungrateful as poſſible 
either to the palate or ſtomach. 
This proceſs is ſo fully deſcrib- 
ed, as to render any farther direc- 
tions unneceſſary : it is not how- 


thecary will be able to prepare this 
medicine better than. the ſoap- 
boiler ; ſince it is ſcarce poſſible to 
make ſmall quantities in ſuch per- 
feftion as larger ones. The gene- 
ral virtues of ſoaps have been al- 
ready delivered in page 199: that 
prepared after this manner is not 
different in quality from the firſt 
ſort there mentioned. The ftrength 
of ſoaps varies conſiderably with 
their age, and the manner in which 
they have been kept ; freſh ſoap, 
though apparently of a good con- 


G- ſiſtence, loſes upon being through- 
m ly dried, near one third its weight; 
It the whole of which loſs is mere 
- water; a circumſtance to be par- 
y ticularly attended to, in the exhi- 
- bition of this medicine. If the ex- 
- ficcation is performed by expoſing 
a the ſoap for a length of time to 


t the air, it will imbibe a portion of 


the acid floating therein; which 


V will unite with a part of the alca- 
. line ſalt of the ſoap into a ſubſtance 
4 of a quite different kind, diſlodg- 
i ing a proportionable quantity of 
the oil: hence, if ſoap which has 
| lien long in the air, be employed 
lor medicinal purpoſes, the exter- 
| nal coat ſhould be ſhaved off. 
Soap is decompounded (or the al- 
| caline ſalt and oil, of which it is 


compoſed, ſeparated from one an- 


| other) by all acids ; and hence it 
| does not lather with waters that 
are in the leaſt ſaline. In pure 
water, it diflolves into a milky li- 
quor, which on dropping in ſome 
vil of vitriol forms a kind of coa- 
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| ever to be expected, that the apo- 


Iv 

gulum : on adding more of the 
acid, the liquor becomes clear, the 
oil of the ſoap ariſes to the ſurface, 
its alcali uniting with the acid, 
and 'forming ſaline concretions at 


the bottom. The oil, carefully 
collected, proves remarkably purer 
than when it firſt entered the com- 
poſition of the ſoap ; and, like 
the eſſential oils of vegetables, diſ- 
ſolves in ſpirit of wine: it may 


_ poſſibly be applicable to uſeful pur- 


poſes in medicine, as being freed 
from its groſſer matter, extremely 
pure, and void of the pungency of 


eflential oils. 


-- Soap diſſolves likewiſe, but in 


ſmall quantity, in pure ſpirit of 
wine: it is remarkable of this ſo- 


lution, that if expoſed to a degree 


of cold, a very little greater than 
that in which water begins to freeze, 
it congeals into a ſolid, extremely 
pellucid maſs. 

The proper menſtruum of ſoap 
is a proof ſpirit freed from acid ; 
this diſſolves it the moſt perfectly, 
and in greateſt quantity); three 
ounces will take up one or more: 
and in this form ſoap may, in ſome 
caſes, be conveniently exhibited. 


« SAPO PURIFICATUS. 
PURIFIED SOAP. 

Slice one pound of dry, hard, Ge- 
noa, Alicant, or any other oil- 
ſoap, into a clean pewter veſſel, 
and pour upon it two gallons af 
rectified ſpirit of wine, Place 
the veſſel in a water-bath, and 
apply ſuch a degree of heat as 
may make the ſpirit boil, wken 
it will ſoon diſſolve the ſoap. - 
Let the veſſel ſtand cloſe cover- 
ed, in a warm place, till the li- 
quor has grown perfectly clear; 
if any oily matter ſwim upon 
the ſurface, carefully ſcuny it off. 
Then decant the limpid liquor 
from the feces, and diſtil off 
from it all the ſpirit that will 
Oh Aris 
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ariſe in the heat of a water- bath. 
Expoſe the remainder to a dry 

- air for a few days, and it will 
become a white, opake, and 
ſomewhat friable maſs.” Pract. 
chem. | 
Soap thus purified has little or 

no ſmell, and proves upon exami- 
nation, not in any degree acrimo- 
nious, but quite mild and ſoft, and 
conſequently well fitted for medici- 
nal purpoſes. 


SAPO TARTAREUS. 
SOAP OH TARTAR. 

Edinb. ; 
Take any quantity of ſalt of tartar, 
very well calcined and reduced 
into powder whilſt hot: imme- 
diately pour upon it, in a broad 
glaſs veſſel, twice its quantity of 
oil of turpentine; and let them 
ſtand together in a cellar for ſome 
weeks, till the oil has penetrated 
the ſalt: then add more oil by 
degrees, till the ſalt has abſorbed 


thrice its own quantity, and both 


appear united into a ſoap; which, 
if the matter is every day ſtirred, 
will happen in a month or two. 
The effect ſucceeds ſooner, if 
the containing veſſel be fixed to 
the ſail of a windmill, er any o- 
ther machine that turns round 
with great velocity. | 
This tedious proceſs might be 
finiſhed” in a very little time, by 
duly attending to a circumſtance 


which our chemiſts, and the phar- 
maceutical writers, have in general 


overlooked ; and which many have 
ſuppoſed to be a means even of 


preventing ſucceſs. If the oil be 
poured upon the pulverized - ſalt 
whilſt very hot, they will imme 


diately unite, with a. hiſſing noiſe ; 
and by rubbing for a few minutes 


in a hot mortar, form a truly fa- 
to the confiſtence of a ſtone. 


ponaceous maſs, the medieine here 


intended. If the ſalt is ſuffered to 


grow cold before the addition of 
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the oil, it is ſcarce poſſihle to unite 
them, however long the trituration 
be continued, without the addition 
of a little water, which in this caſe 
promotes the effect. The regular, 
uniform motion above recommend. 
ed does not anſwer ſo well as agi. 
tation or rubbing in a mortar; the 
different degrees of centrifugal force 
which the oil and ſalt acquire when 
moved circularly, tending to keep 
them apart. The ſalt does not re- 
tain ſo much of the oil as might be 


expected; far the greateſt part of 
this volatile fluid being diſſipated in 


the proceſs. e 

This medicine has been greatly 
celebrated as a diuretic, in nephri- 
tic complaints, and as a correftor 
of certain vegetable ſubſtances, par- 
ticularly opium: it was for ſome 
time a great ſecret in the hands of 
its firſt preparer, Starkey ; under 
the names of philoſophic ſoap, the 
vegetable corrector, &c. Its vir- 
tues, however, have not been ſuffi- 
ciently warranted by experience; 
nor is it often met with in the pre- 
ſcriptions of the phyſician, or the 


ſhop of the apothecary. 


LAPIS SEPTICUS ſeu CAUTE- 
| RIUM POTENTIALE. 
THE SEPTIC STONE, or P0- 
' TENTIA4L CAUSTIC. | 

| Edinb. 


Let half a pound of quicklime, re- 


duced to powder, be put into 2 
crucible, and throughly cal- 
cined: then ſprinkle into it the 
fame quantity of potaſh, and 
keep the whole in a wind fur- 
nace, until the ſalt flows. Pour 
out the maſs into an iron veſſe], 
add to it a proper quantity of 
water, and let them ſteep toge- 


ther for ſome days; afterward: 


filter the liquor, and inſpiſſate it 


This cauſtie is troubleſome in 


making, and its uſe is likewiſe at. 


tende g 


7 
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ended with ſome inconveniencies 
which the following is free from. 


* 1 
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CUM "COMMUNE. 
CAUST FORTIUS., 


STRONGER COMMON ̃ 
es ee 


Bolany. quantity of the ſoap — 2 


above deſcribed, to one fourth 
part: then, whilſt it continues 
boiling, ſome lime that has been 
kept for ſeveral months in a glaſs 
veſſel ſtopt with a cork, is to be 
ſprinkled in by little and little, 
till it has, abſorbed} all the li- 


quor, ſo as to form a kind of 


paſte; which keep for uſe in a 

veſſel very cloſely ſtopt. 

This cauſtic is preferable to that 
prepared from alcaline lixivia with- 
out the, addition of lime in ſub- 
lance; as being leſs apt to liquety 
pon the part it is applied to, and 
ſpread farther than is intended. 
Ihe uſe of keeping the lime is, 
ſomewhkat 0 abate its acrimony. 


CAUSTICUM- 
ae MITIUsS. | 
- The MILDER. COMMON: 
10 CAU CT 


Lon 
Take freſh 2: and ſoft ſoap, 
of each equal parts: mix them 
well together at the time of 
uſing. g 
This cauſtic, patwith fandiog the 
ime is _ uſed freſh, proves much 
milder than the former; the acri- 
mony of the ſalt being here cover- 
ed by the oil and @llow wo which 
it is reduced into ſaap. 


SPIRITUS VITRIOLT: tenuis, et 
fortis (oleum dictus 25. 8 N 
COLCOTHAR. 


Weak and frong SPIRIT on 0¹¹. 


OF Rl, 4 CO- 
AR. * #4 2 


Trae 


COMMUNE. 
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Let calcined vitriol he diſtilled in 
_ earthen veſſels, with a reverbe- 
ratery fire, for three days with- 
out intermifion, What remains 
in the _ is called calcathar 
of vitriol. 
Put the dictiled liquor. into 2 
glaſs retort, and it in a 
ſand furnace: the weak ſpirit 
will come over, the ſtrong (im- 
properly called oil of vitriol) re- 
WMaining behind, 
Eda. 
Take any quantity of green ind 
cCalcined to whiteneſs, and re- 
duced into powder. Fill there- 
with one half of an earthen re- 
tort, place it in à reverberatory 
furnace, fit on a very large re- 
ceiver, and lute well the junc- 
tures: then proceed to diſtilla- 
tion, gradually increafing the fire 
to the utmoſt degree, which is 
to be kept up as long as any va- 
pours ariſe. 
The phlegm, ſpirit and oil (ſo 
called) may be ſeparated. from 
each other by committing the 
whole to diſtillation in a retort 
placed in a ſand furnace. The 
phlegm will ariſe with a: ſmall 
degree of heat, and the ſpirit 
with a ſtronger, leaving the oil 
behind. 

Tho vitriol ſhauld- be calcined 
till it acquires a yellowiſh colour 
inclining to red: if ealcined only to 
whiteneſs, it will change in the di- 
ſtilling veſſels into a hard compact 
maſs, from which the duę quantity 


of acid can never be obtained, 


though urged with the moſt vehe- 
ment fire for a great length of 
time. A retort is an inconvenient 
inſtrument for performing the di- 
ſtillation in: it requires an extracar- 
dinary expence of fuel and time to 
elevate the ponderous acid af vi- 
trial, ſo high as the figure of this 
veſtet demands: the veitels| uſually - 
employed are ſo contrived that the 

vapour 
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va es out laterally, without 
— 2 theſe are called long - 
necks: the junctures of them with 
the receivers may be luted with 
Windſor loam moiſtened with a ſo- 
lution of any fixt alcaline ſalt, and 
then beat up with a ſmall quantity 
of horſe-dung. If the fire is ſuffici- 
ently ſtrong, the diſtillation will be 


finiſhed in much leſs than three 


days, though vapours will not ceaſe 
to appear long after this period: 
when the proceſs has been conti- 
nued for a certain time, which 
Boerhaave limits to eighteen hours, 
the ſpirit that ariſes will not pay 
the expence : regard however mult 
be had herein to the ſize of the 
furnace, the quantity of vitriol in 
each diſtilling veſſel, and the de- 
gree of heat employed: thoſe who 
make this commodity in quantity, 
continue the operation no longer, 
than till the fumes which iſſue from 
the long necks at the greateſt di- 
ſtance — the fire, begin to leſ- 
ſen, and the recipients grow ſome- 
what clear. | 

This proceſs is not practicable 
to advantage without a very large 
apparatus. Hence it is become a 
diſtin& branch of the chemical bu- 
fineſs ; and conſiderable works have 
been erected for it, in ſuch parts 
of the kingdom as fuel can be 
moſt eaſily procured in: ſome of 
the furnaces are ſo large as to con- 
tain an hundred earthen long-necks, 
or diſtilling veſſels, at once. The 
metallic part of the vitriol, or col- 
cothar, which remains after the di- 
ſtillation, is ground down in mills, 


edulcorated with water, and em- 


ployed as a pigment: in medical 
virtue, it is not different from ſome 
of the calces of iron to be ſpoken 
of hereafter. | 5. 
The acid ſpirit, as it ariſes in the 
firſt diſtillation, appears of a dark 
or blackiſh colour, and contains a 


conſiderable ion of phlegr 
the ſecond — — 
matic parts ariſe firſt, together 
with the lighter acid, which ar 
kept apart under the name of weak 
ſpirit: at the ſame time, the r. 
maining ſtrong ſpirit, or oil as it i 
called, loſes its. black colour, and 
becomes clear; and this is the u. 
ſual mark for diſcontinuing the di 
ſtillation. Methods of farther pa- 
rifying this acid for the nicer uſe 
are deſcribed in Practical chemiſt, 
page 144. 555 
The ſpirit of vitriol is the mot 
ponderous of all the liquids we are 
acquainted with; and the moſt 
powerful: of the acids. If any o. 
ther acid be united with a fixt alea. 
line ſalt or earth; upon the addi. 
tion of the vitriolic, ſuch acid will 
be diſlodged, and ariſe on applying 
a moderate heat, leaving the vi- 
triolic in poſſeſſion of the alcali; 
though without this addition, it 
would not yield to the moſt vehe. 
ment fire. Mixt with water, it in- 
ſtantly conceives great heat; ex. 
poſed to the air, it imbibes its moi- 
ſture, and ſoon acquires a notable 
increaſe of weight. In medicine, 


N 


it is employed chiefly as ſübſer- 
vient to other preparations: it is 


likewiſe not unfrequently mixed 


with juleps and the like (in ſuch 
quantity as will be ſufficient to give 


the liquor an agreeable tartne(s) 
for abating heat, quenching thuri, 
and promoting the urinary di. 
charge. 


SPIRITUS SULPHURIS 
| r campanam. 
SPIRIT ( common called OIL) 
. OF SULPHUR by the bell. 
, Av Lond. | 
Let the ſulphur be ſet on fire, un- 
der a glaſs veſſel fitted for this 
uſe, called a bell; and let the 
acid ſpirit, which trickles _ 
| the from 


* 


1. the ſides of the bell, be 
— in a glaſs diſh placed 


derneath. | 
gr | Ealind r 


ny quantity of powdered ſul- 
— — diſh, placed 
upon an inverted crucible: ſet 
them both together upon the 
bottom of a large earthen veſſel, 
in a moiſt place ſcreened from 
the wind: then kindle the ſul- 
phur with a red hot iron; and 
hang over it a glaſs bell, at ſuch 

a diſtance that the flame may 

not touch it. The yaponr of 
the ſulphur will condenſe in the 

bell by the cold, and drop down 
from its ſides, like water, into 
the veſſel placed underneath. 

The glaſs uſually employed by 
the chemiſts differs conſiderably 
from the bell ſhape : its belly is 
ſpherical, and has a rim at the bot- 
tom turned inwards a little ; the 
upper part ends in a long open 


ie ſem: a large receiver, with a hole 
in. cut in its bottom, and a long tube 
Ne inſerted into its. mouth, would an- 
Ole ſwer as well. If the ſulphur hap- 
le pens to burn dull, the glaſs is taken 
e, off, and the matter ſtirred with an 
T- iron wire, or a clean tobacco pipe: 
ls as it conſumes, freſh quantities are 
dl WW ſupplied, till all the ſulphur de- 
h ſigned for this uſe is burnt. The 


condenſation of the fumes depends 
in great meaſure upon their imbib- 
ing aqueous moiſture : hence in 
wet weather, or a damp. place, 
the operation ſucceeds beſt. In dry 
weather, it is cuſtomary to moiſten 
the bell, by ſuſpending. it for a lit- 


water. | | 
This proceſs is ſufficiently trou- 
bleſome, and the yield of acid ſpi- 
tit obtained by it extremely ſmall; 
greateſt part of the fumes eſcaping 
into the air, partly at the bottom, 


| and partly through the upper aper- 
ture of the bell. Several contri- 
- 
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tle time over the ſteam of boiling 


riments, that out of ſixteen ounces 


vances have been made for pre- 
venting this: one of the beſt come 
monly known, is that of Mr. Lu- 
cas deſcribed in the Edinburgh eſ- 
ſays; who employs, inſtead of the 
bell, a large retort, having a tubu- 
lated receiver (with the pipe turned 
uppermoſt), adapted to its neck; 
inſtead of the large aperture in the 
bottom of the bell, a ſmall one is 
made in the bottom of the retor:: 
and thus by diminiſhing the aper- 
ture, enlarging the capacity of the 
veſſels, and lengthening the paſſage 


of the fume, a conſiderably larger 


quantity of the fumes are detained 
than in the common inſtruments. 
The commentator on the Edinburgh 
diſpenſatory has, by a ſlight altera- 
tion in this apparatus, greatly im- 


proved it: he cuts the hole in the 


ſide of the retort, and pours into 
the bottom an ounce or two of 
warm water, in the middle of 
which is placed a ſhallow-ſtone cup 
containing the ſulphur. The heat 
of the burning ſulphur is ſoon com- 


municated to the water, ſo as to 


keep it continually riſing in ſteam: 
with this aqueous vapour, the 
fumes of the brimſtone are effectu- 
ally blended as they aſcend; and 
detained in conſiderable quantity, 
in a much leſs proportion of phlegm 
than when the common methods 
are purſued: for ere, the buſineſs 
of rectiſication or dephlegmation is 
carrying on, at the ſame time that 
the acid is collecting. 

This affair is capable of being 
much farther improved. In the 
common method by the bell, in 
the moſt favourable circumſtances, 
ſcarce above two drams of acid 


ſpirit are obtained from ſixteen 


ounces of ſulphur: by Lucas's ap- 
paratus, an ounce may be obtained 
from the ſame quantity; and by 
the other, about two ounces. it 
is very certain however from expe- 


of 


— —— — —ᷣ— e rn Vo 
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df ſulphur, at leaft fifteen ouhees 
and ſeven drams are pure Acid Of 
ſuch ſtrength as to requfre being 
diluted with above an equal weight 
of water; to reduce it to the pitch 
of common ſpirit of ſulphar. It 
follows therefore, that if we could 
contrive a method of bufhing Tul- | 
phur, ſo as to preſerve all the 
fumes, we might obtain from it 
near double its own weight, of n 
acid of the ordinary ſtrength. 

The acid obtained ont ſulphur 
_ in all reſpects fimilar to that of 
vitriol. The acid of ſulphur, uni- 
ted with iron or copper, forms a 
true vitriol; and the acid of vitriol, 
combined with inflammable mat- 
ters, produces ſulphur, not diſtin- 
puiſhable from pure common brim- 
Kone. The identity of theſe àeids 
is well known to ſome particular 
perſons, who, if we are not great- 

miſinformed, ſupply us with 

almoſt all that is now ſold under 
the name of oil of vitriol, prepar- 
ed from the fumes oe” rota I 
ſalphur. 1 | 


- SPIRITUS. NITRI Glacberl. 
 Glinber's SPIRIT OF: NT RE. 
r 

Take three pounds of nitre, and 
one pound of the ſtrong ſpirit, 
or oil of vitriol. Mix. them 

cautiouſly: 
ther, Wader a chimney ; and 
then diftil, at firſt with a gentle, 


M 


and afterwards with a * 


mers > 

Here the vitriolic acid diſlodyes 
the weaker one of nitre, and takes 
ns place. A pound of the former 
however is ſcarce ſufficient to ex- 
Fel all the acid from three pounds 
of nitre: ſome direct equal quanti- 


ties of each. The ſpirit, in both 


caſes, is in quality the ſame, the 
difference in this reſpe&t affecting 
only the reſiduum; which, when 
the larger proportion of acid is 


and gradually toge- a 
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employed, diflolves readily in wa. 
ter; ſo as to be got out without 
breaking the retort; With the leſ. 
ſer, not; the ſmaller proportion i 
preferred -abvve; left the remaini 
falt, wich is ufed in "medicine 
mould prove tov acid. 

The acid 6f WMtre Ef get in 
ſtrengtk tö the vitriolic, and al 
lodges all but that from alcaline falt 
or earths; It differs from all the 
other acids in deflagrating With 
inflammable matters: if à ſolution 
of any inflammable ſubſtance, as 
hartſhorn; &. in this aeid, be eva- 
porated, as ſoon as the voitees ap- 
proaches' to dryneſs, a violent de- 
tonation enſues. The ckief uſe of 
this acid is as a menſtruum for 
certain minerals, and as "the baſis 
of ſome particular preparations, of 
which hereafter, ke has been given 
likewffe dilated with any -eotive- 
nient vehicle, as a dinretic, 51 
ten to fifty drops. ls — 100 


SPIRITUS SALTS ; MARINE 
Glauberi. 

Glanber $ SPIRIT OF 83.4 5418 
| | ond. SS BEZED 
Take two pounds of ſea falt, a 
the Tame quantity of ſtrong ſpirit, 
or oil of vitriol. Dilete the acid 
ſpirit with a pint of water, and 
pour this mixture by little and 
little on the ſalt under u chim- 
ney; then diſtil, at firſt with a 


ſtronger fire. 
e 011914 
Take of ſea ſalt dried, and pow- 
dered two pounds; of oil of vi- 
trio! ene pound; and as much 
water as is ſufficient to diſſolve 
the falt. Put them into à glass 
retort, and diſtil in LY tand heat 

to dryneſs. 
It is not needful to dry the ſalt, 
ſince water is afterwards added to 
it. The oil of vitfiol is moſt con- 
veniently mixed with the water in 
| . an 


gentle, and afterwards Ack a 


Q > - oe - a 0 ev ©. 


an earthen or ſtone ware veſſel; 
for unleſs the mixture is made ex- 
ceeding lowly, it grows ſo hot as 
to endanger breaking a glaſs one. 
When this mixture is grown ſome- 
what cool, it may be poured upon 
the ſea ſalt, already placed in the 
retort, taking great care to avoid 
the fumes : inſtantly jute on a re- 
ceiver, and proceed to diſtillation. 

The ſpirit of ſen ſalt is the 
weakeſt of the mineral acids, but 
ſtronger than any of the vegetable: 
it requires a ter fire to diſtil it 
than that of nitre, yet is more 
readily diſſipa ted by the action of 
the air. Ie is uſed chiefly as a 
menſtruum, for the making of o- 
ther preparations: ſometimes like- 
_ viſe it is given, properly diluted, 
2s an antiphlogiſtic, aperient, and 
diuretic, oe ag ten to D or ſe- 


A Oi eee aj 


Spiros 18. wits 
„ee 975 elt. | 
Euinb. 235 03 dt] 


| Take a pound of ſea falt chivupti 
N ly dried, and three pounds of 
| powdered bricks. Mix, and put 
them into an earthen retort, of 
'ſach a ſize that they may fill 
only one half of it. Place the 
retort in a reverberatory furnace, 
adapt to it a latge receiver, and 
lute well the junctures. Let 
1 dre be apples at firſt very 
. ſparingly, and afterwards in- 


e e, 


ſpirits are driven over in the 
form of clouds. When the veſ- 


the diſtilled Hquor into a glaſs 


leave the ſpirit pure 
Inſtead of brickduſt, ſome have 


has been fuppoſed, that theſe ſub- 


ſtances act by diſeontinuing and di- 


viding the particles of the ſalt, ſe 


creaſed by degrees, untiF all the . 
ſels are grown cold, pour out 
cucurbit, and gently abſtract 
from it 'the phlegm, Which v will 


uſed bolar earths and clays. It 
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as to enable the fire to expel "the 
ſpirit: if this was true, glaſs or 
and would prove equally ſervice- 
able, and the ſame intermedium 
would anſwer as well for a num- 
ber of times as at flirſt; the reverſe 
of which, experiments ew to be 
true. Briekearth, and other ſab- 
ſtances of this kind, contain a 
ſmall quantity of vitriolic acid, 
whoſe known property it is to dif: 


engage the 280 of ſea ſalt, and 


which is the only part of them of 
uſe in this proceſs,” The quantity 
of fpirit therefore, obtained by 
theſe intermedia, is only in pro- 
portion to that of the acid con- 
tained in them, which is extremely 
ſmall. This has occaſioned ſome 


to make uſe of vitriol, 'as contain 


ing a larger quantity of the vi- 
triolic acid: but tfongk vitriol 18 
in this reſpect greatiy preferable 
to brickduſt; or the argillaceous 
earths; yet in another, ie is found 
lefs eligible ; its metallic part ſo 
ſtrongly adheres to the marine acid, 
as to keep it down After it is ſepai. 
rated from its baſis, or elſe ariſes 
along with it, and defiles the Pro- 
duct. Theſe mechods therefore of 
extracting the ſpitit of ſalt have 
been for ſome time laid aſide; the 
foregoing, in which the pure vi- 
triolic acid itſelf is uſed, being in 
all reſpects e convenient and 
advantageous.:* | 


AQUA 1 FORTIS. 

* Bom. 

Take nitre and green vitthol untal- 
+ cined, of each three pounds, of 
the ſame vittisl calcined, one 
pound and an half. Mix chem 
well together, and diſtil With a 


9 


very ſtrong fire; — tr 


red vapour ariſes. 
"Eat; 
Aqua fortis ſimplex. 
| degk agua Fortis. 
Take Fans, parts oof vitriol calcined 
to 
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to whiteneſs, and one part of 
powdered nitre. Mix them very 
well together, and fill therewith 

an earthen retort to two thirds; 
then fit on a large receiver, and 
proceed to diſtillation; which is 
to be performed in the ſame 
>" as directed for ſpirit of 

t. 

The vitriol here is not liable to 
the inconvenience mentioned in 
the foregoing remark : it only oc- 
caſions a greater heat to be ne- 
ceſſary than when the pure vitriolic 
acid 1s uſed, for the acid of the vi - 
triol muſt be extricated before it 
can act on the nitre; the fire, 
however, muſt not be extremely 
ſtrong, otherwiſe ſome of the me- 
tallic parts of the vitriol will be 


forced over along with the nitrous 


acid: the direction of throughly 
mixing the ingredients ought to be 
well attended to, for if this is 
neglected, or but ſlightly perform- 
ed, the due quantity of acid will 
not be obtained. The produce of 
theſe proceſſes is a ſpirit of nitre 
containing ſo much more phlegm, 
or watery moiſture than Glauber's 
ſpirit, as the vitriol employed in 
its preparation does more than an 
equivalent quantity of oil of vitriol. 


Aqua fortis duplex. 
Double agua fortis. 
| Eadinb. rde 
Take green vitriol calcined to 
whiteneſs, clay dried and pow- 
dered, and powdered nitre, of 
each equal parts. Mix them 
well together, and diſtil in an 
earthen retort as above. | 
This proceſs has been long re- 
ceived in the ſhops, but is never- 
theleſs a very unartful one. The 
clay, containing much leſs acid 
than vitriol, is not near ſo proper 
an intermedium. It ſhould ſeem 
therefore more eligible to omit the 


\ 


firſt, and increaſe the quantity of 


the latter; which in order to make 


the aqua fortis of the ſtrength here 


intended, ſhould undergo a farther 
degree of a | » 


The great demand which there 


is in ſundry buſineſſes for aqua for. 


tis, has occaſioned the preparation 
of it to become a trade. by itſelf 
Hence larger and lefs expenſive in- 
ſtruments than thoſe mentioned x. 
bove, have been contrived. The com- 


mon diſtilling veſſel is a large iron 


pot, with an earthen, or ſtone- 


ware ſtill-head, to which is adapt. 
ed a large glaſs globe, or elſe 3 


jar made of the ſame kind of clay 
as the head. The workmen are 
not at the trouble either of drying 
the vitriol, or pounding the nitre, 
but throw them both promiſcuouſſy 
into the pot, where the fire (which 
is raiſed to a very high degree 
ſoon liquefies, and mixes them to- 
gether. The aqua fortis, prepar- 
ed after this manner, 1s- extremely 
impure, and utterly unfit for many 
purpoſes, ſuch in particular are the 
ſolution of mercury and of filver : 
the violence of the fire, employed 
in the operation, never fails to ele- 
vate ſome of the metallic parts of 
the vitriol; the nitre is uſed rough 
or unrefined, which containing a 


portion of ſea ſalt, ſends over ſome 
of the marine along with the ni- 


trous acid; nor are the ingredients 
free from bits of wood, or other 


vegetable matters, which burning 


in the proceſs foul the ſpirit with 
an empyreumatic oil, giving it, at 
the ſame time, an high colour. 


If therefore common aqua fortis 


be employed in any medicinal pre- 
paration, it ſhould be purified by 
a careful rectification in glaſs veſ- 


Aels, a ſmall quantity of ſolution 
of ſilver being previouſly added: 
if there is any marine acid in the 
ſpirit, the filver will detain it from 


ariſing 


J Te" 


r . ! ety 


ariſing a ſecond time, and keep it 
at the bottom of the veſſel along 
with the other impurities. 


COMPOUND AQUA FORTIS. 
ihe Deo 
Take ſixteen ounces of aqua for- 
tis, and one dram of ſea ſalt. 
Diſtil them to dryneſs. 
This is deſigned as a menſtruum 


for quickſilver, for the preparation, 
of the red mercurial corroſive, or 


red - precipitate - as it is called; 
which the marine acid in this com- 
pound liquor renders of a more 
ſparkling appearance, and more 
beautiful to the eye, than when 
made with the njtrous acid alone. 


AQUA REGIA. 
; _FEiinb. 1 
Put an ounce of powdered ſal am- 


moniac into a large cucurbit, and 


add to it, by little and little at a 
time, four ounces of ſpirit of 
nitre, or double aqua fortis. Let 
them ſtand together in a ſand 
heat, till the ſalt is entirely diſ- 
ſolved, | 5 
The glaſs in which the mixture 
is made ſhould be placed under a 
chimney (to carry up the offenſive 
vapour) and its orifice by no means 
ſtopt till ſuch time as the ſalt is 
perfectly diſſolved, and the fumes 
ceaſe to ariſe with impetuoſity. 
Theſe cautions are extremely ne- 
ceſſary if the proceſs be conducted 


8 according to the directions above. 


But if the fal ammoniac, finely 
powdered, be gradually added to 
the acid ſpirit (which ought to be 


of a middle degree of ſtrength be- 


tween ſingle aqua fortis and ſtrong 
ſpirit of nitre) the ſolution will pro- 
ceed without any inconvenience : 
and may be finiſhed in a reaſon- 
able compaſs of time, provided 
the mixture be now and then ſtir- 
red. — The only uſe of aqua regia 
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and the aquæ fortes, is, as menſtrua 


for certain mineral ſubſtances. 


9 1 Acxrux DISTILLATUM, vel 
AQUA FORTIS COMPOSITA. - 


. _ SPIRITUS ACETI. 
 DISTILLED FINEGHAR, or 
SPIRIT OF VINEGAR. 
| Le | 
Let vinegar be diſtilled with a 
gentle heat, as long as the drops 
fall free from an empyreuma. * 


If ſome part of the ſpirit which 


comes over firſt be thrown away, 
the reſt will be the. ſtronger. 
Edinb. | 

Put any quantity of the beſt vine- 
gar into a glazedearthen pot, and 
with the gentle heat of a water 
bath evaporate about one fourth 
part of it: then diſtil the re- 
mainder in an alembic, with a 
glaſs head, gradually increaſing 
the fire, as long as the ſpirit 
comes off clear. | 

This proceſs may be performed 
either in a common ſtill with a 
condenſing head, or in a retort. 
'The better kinds of wine vinegar 
ſhould be made uſe of: thoſe made 
from malt liquors, however fine 
and clear they may appear to be, 
contain a large quantity of a viſ- 
cous ſubſtance, as appears from 
the ſlimineſs and ropineſs to which 
they are very much ſubject; this 
not only hinders the acid parts from 
ariſing freely, but likewiſe is very 


apt to make the vinegar boil over 


into the recipient, and at the ſame 
time diſpoſes it to receive a diſ- 


agreeable impreſſion from the fire. 


And indeed, with the beſt kind of 


vinegar, if the diſtillation be car- 


ried on to any great length, it is 
extremely difficult to avoid an em- 
pyreuma. The beſt method of 
preventing this inconvenience is, if 
a retort be made uſe of, to place 
the ſand but a little way up its 
ſides, and when ſome what more 
than half the liquor is come over, 


to 


' 
þ| 
ö 
! 
E / 
[| 
1 
' 
| 


to pour on the remainder a quan 
tity ot freſh vinegar equal to that 
of the liquor drawn off : this may 
be repeated three or four times; 
the vinegar ſupplied at each time 
being previouſly made bot; the 
addition of cold liquor would not 
only prolong the operation, - but 
alſo endanger breaking the re- 
tort. If the common {till is em- 
ployed, it ſhould likewiſe be occa- 
fionally ſupplied with freſh vine- 
gar, in proportion as the ſpirit 
runs off; and this continued, until 
the quantity of groſs matter in the 
ſtill is ſo large, as not to admit of 
the proceſs being conveniently car- 
ried farther. The head of the ſtill, 
and the recipient, ought to be of 
glaſs, or ſtone ware. 

The reſiduum of this proceſs is 
commonly thrown away as uſeleſs, 
though, if ſkilfully managed, it 
might be made to turn to good ac- 
count; the moſt acid parts of the 
vinegar ſtill remaining in it. Mix- 
ed with about three times its 
weight of fine dry ſand, and com- 


mitted to diſtillation in a retort, 


with a well regulated fire, it yields 
an exceeding ſtrong acid ſpirit; to- 
gether with an empyreumatic dil, 
which taints the ſpirit with a diſ- 
agreeable odour. This acid is 
nevertheleſs, without any rectifica- 
tion, be:ter for ſome purpoſes (as a 
little of it will go a great way) 
than the pure ſpirit ; particularly 


for making the ſal diureticus of the 


Londonditpenſatory ; for there the 
oily matter, on which its ill flavour 
depends, is burnt out by the calci- 
nation. | | | 

'The ſpirit of vinegar is a purer 
and ſtronger acid than vinegar it- 
ſelf, with which it agrees in other 
reſpects. The medical virtues of 
theſe liquors may be ſeen in the 
ſection of acids, page 52, and un- 
der the article Ack run, pag. 67. 
their principal difference from the 
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mineral acids conſiſts in their bein 
milder, leſs ſtimulating, leſs diſpo- 
fed to affect the kidneys, and pro- 
mote the urinary ſecretions, or to 
coagulate the animal juices. The 
matter left after the diſtillation 
though not commonly made uſe of 
in medicine, would undoubtedly 
prove a ſerviceable detergent, a. 
ponaceous acid; and in this light 
it ſtands recommended by Boer- 
haave. | | 


TARTARUM VITRIO- 
LATUM. 
VITRIOLATED TARTAR. 

l Lond. 
Diſſolve eight ounces of green vi- 
triol in four pints of boiling wa- 
ter: and whilſt the liquor conti- 
nues boiling, throw into it ſalt 
of tartar, or any other alcaline 
ſalt, till no farther efferveſcence 
ar.ſes upon a freſh addition ; 
which generally happens when 
four ounces, or a little more of 
the ſalt have been uſed. . Filter 
the liquor through paper, and 
after due evaporation ſet it by to 

cryſtallize. 

Here the acid of the vitriol for- 
ſakes the iron which it was before 
in poſſeſſion of, to unite with the 
alcaline ſalt: particular care ought 
to be had that the quantity of al- 
cali be ſufficient to fully ſaturate 
the acid, otherwiſe it will not de- 
poſite all the metal. It is conve- 
nient, even after the ſaturation 
* ſeems, from the efferveſcence ceaſ- 
ing, to be compleated, to throw in 
a little more of the alcali; for by 
this means the preparation is ſecu- 
red from containing any metallic 
matter; whilſt the ſuperfluous 
2 of alcali can do no preju- 
dice, as it remains uncryſtallized. 
It is remarkable, that although the 
vitriolic acid and fixt alcaline alt 
do each readily unite with water, 
and ſtrongly attract moiſture _ 
rom 


Chap. 8. 
from the air; yet the neutral ſalt 
reſulting from a mixture of theſe 
two, vitriolated tartar, is very dif- 
ficult of ſolution, and does not re- 
main ſuſpended in cold water: 
from hence we are directed to fil- 
ter the liquor in this proceſs whilſt 
very hot, otherwiſe great part of 
the ſalt will be left upon the paper; 
a circumſtance bullicenty . 


| Edib. | 
Put any quantity of oil of tartar 
deliquium, into a large glaſs 
veſſel ; and gradually drop into 
it oil of vitriol, diluted with 
equal its quantity of warm wa- 
ter, till the efferveſcence ceaſes. 


- ſome. 


Then filter the liquor, evaporate 


it till a pellicle appears upon the 
ſurface, and ſet it by in a cold 
place to cryſtallize. | 

This is a very elegant, and one 


of the leaſt troubleſome ways of 


making this ſalt. The wholeſale 
dealers in medicine, however, have 
long thrown: both proceſſes aſide, 
and ſubſtituted an article which 
has been almoſt uſeleſs in their 
mops, the caput mortuum of Glau- 
ber's ſpirit of nitre. See the follow- 
ing proceſs. 

Fixt alcaline ſalts, expoſed fin 
length of time to the air, imbibe 
therefrom (beſides aqueous moi- 
ſure) a portion of vitriolic acid, 
fo as to yield a pure vitriolated 
tartar : hence a ſalt of this kind is 
frequently found among the pot- 
aſhes brought from abroad.- Some 
have entertained a great opinion of 
the medical virtues of the vitriolat- 
ed tartar thus produced by the 
acreal acid; though experience 
diſcovers no difference betwixt it 
and that ſkilfully prepared in the 
common way. All the uſe we 
would. make of this obſervation is, 
that potaſu, as already containing a 
portion of the ſalt required, is at 
* as fit for this proceſs as the 


Salt * Suline Prapdriztivite. 
genuine ſalt of tartar, bat that for 


other purpoſes it ought to be puri- 
fed from its neutral ſalt; the me- 
thod of doing which is pointed out 


by the different ſolubility of the 
two, already taken notice of. 


Vitriolated tartar is an aperient 
neutral ſalt. It is ſometimes ex- 
hibited in ſmall doſes, as a ſeruple, 
or half a dram, for attenuating viſ- 
cid juices; and promoting the fluid 
ſecretions: in larger doſes, it bee 
a mild aud e ane. 


N ITRUM VITRIOLATUM. 
E th ITRIOL AT ED NIT. RE. 


Lond. 
Diſſolve in warm water the 5 
which remains after the diſtilla- 
tion of Glauber's ſpirit of nitre 3 
filter the ſolution throu paper, A 
and cryſtallize the 10 
This falt is very neafly one and 
the ſame thing. with the vitrio- 
lated tartar, to which it has been 
frequently ſubſtituted. It conliſts 
of the vitriolic acid, united with 
the baſis of nitre, which differs, no 
otherwiſe from à fixt alcaline falt, 
than in containing a minute ad- 
mixture of a calcareous earth. 


SA. CATHA RTICUS 
GLAUBERI. 


The CATHARTIC SALT OF 
n BE R, commonly n 
Kan MIRABILE.. 

1 | Lond. * 8110 
Diſſolve in warm water the maſs 
ä 2 remains after the diſtilla- 
tion of ſpirit of ſea ſalt: filter 
the n and N * 


ſalt. 
N Eanb., bin 5 
If the cryſtals (obtained as: above) 
prove too ſharp, cdiffolve-them 
again in water, filcer the liquor, 
and cautiouſly” evaporate it to 
ſuch a pitch only as wu N 
the ſalt to 1 a 
.U2z There 


7 
2 
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There is no great danger of the 
eryſtals proving too ſharp, even 
when the ſpirit of falt is made with 
the largeſt proportion of oil of vi- 
triol directed under that proceſs. 
The liquor which remains after 


the cryſtallization- is indeed very 


acid; and with regard to this pre- 

tion, it is convenient it ſhould 
be ſo; for otherwiſe, the cryſtals 
will be very ſmall, and likewiſe in 


little quantity. Where a ſufficient 


aps mer of oil of vitriol has not 
en employed in the diſtillation of 
the ſpirit, it is neceſſary to add 


ſome to the liquor, in order to pro- 
mote the cryſtallization of the falt. 


The title of this ſalt expreſſes its 
medical virtues. Taken from half 
an ounce to an ounce, or more, it 
proves a mild and uſeful purgative; 
and in ſmaller doſes, largely dilu- 
ted, a ſerviceable aperient and diu- 
retic. The ſhops frequently ſub- 
ſtitute to it the ſal catharticus a- 
marus (ſee page 195.) which is 


nearly of the ſame quality, but 
ſomewhat more e e as is 
ſaid, leſs mild in operation. They 
are very eaſily diſtinguiſhable from 


one another by the different effects by 


of alcaline ſalts upon them, as 
mentioned in the page abova re- 


ferred to: 


SAL PRUNELLA. 
Take two pounds of the pureſt 
nitre, reduced to powder. Melt 


it in a crucible, and ſprinkle into 


it, by little at a time, one ounce 
of flowers of ſulphur. When 
the deflagration is over, pour 


out the melted ſalt upon a clean, 
dry, and warm braſs plate, ſo 


aàs to form it into cakes. 

Thoſe: who prepare ſal prunell 
in 
clean iron pot inſtead of a crucible ; 
and when the nitre is melted, and 
the ſulphur.” deflagrated, take out 


large quanties, make uſe of a 


the ſalt with an iron ladle, and 
pour it into braſs moulds kept for 


this purpoſe. The previous pound. 


ing of the nitre, directed aboye, 

may be as well omitted, as occa- 

ſtoning a needleſs trouble. . 
This preparation” was formerly 


in great eſteem, and is ſometimes 


{till ordered in preſcription, It 
is nevertheleſs built upon an 
erroneous foundation, which ſup- 
pom that the nitre was purified 
y the deffagration it ' undergoes 
upon injecting a little ſulphur on 
it: from proper experiments it 
appears, that the ſulphur is ſo far 
from depurating the nitre, or tend- 
ing to its improvement as a me- 
dicine, that it really alters ſome 
part of it into a ſalt, which has 
quite different properties; and 
therefore, as far as ſo little 2 
quantity of ſulphur can go, alters 
it for the worſe. Hence Boerhaave 
direas the nitre, intended for 
making ſal prunell, to be purified. 
after the common method; and: 
then melted by itſelf, and poured: 
out into moulds. The fuſion, here, 
brings the ſalt into a leſs compaſs, 
eva ing the aqueous moi- 
ſture, which has concreted with it 
in. its cryſtallization. | . 


SAL POLYCHRESTUM. 
Salt of many virtues. 
25 Edinb. | 
Take powdered nitre and flowers 
of ſulphur, of each equal parts. 
Mingle them well together, and 
| inject the mixture, by little and 
little at a time, into an ignited 
crucible: after the deflagration 
ceaſes, keep the crucible in the 
fire for an hour. The ſalt may 
be purified by diſſolving it in 
warm water, filtering the ſolu- 
tion, and exhaling it to dry- 
aa | ETA! 
This falt does not greatly differ 
rom-ſome that may be — 


: * 


common ſalt, when reduced into a 
like quadrangular nitre, deflagrates 
with inflammable matters, and 


cheaper rate, as is well known 
* Mops and little deſerves 
the pompous title which the che- 
miſts have given it. It is compoſed 
of the acid of the ſulphur, and the 
alcaline baſis of the nitteGG. 


SPIRITUS SALIS MARINI 
COAGULATUS. ' © 
COAGUL ATED SPIRIT'OF 

2.1 SS SHES. cit 115044 

| onion ee its 
Drop into Glauber's ſpirit ef ſalt, 
à lixiviom of any fixt alcaline 
falt, till all efferveſeence ceaſes-; 
then evaporate the mixture to 
neee „ e 
This regenerated ſea ſalt (as it is 
very properly called} is entirely 
new to boohs of pharmacy, and 
might perhaps have been very well 


| Farr this. It does not differ 


rom common ſalt in any property 
which a flight addition of the acid 
ſpirit will not give the latter. The 
regenerated falt affords with the 


vitriolie acid a ſal mirabile, with 
the nitrous a quadrangular nitre, as 


common ſalt does: and agam, 


forms a pure and perfect alcaline 
ſalt.— In the preparation of this 
ſalt, the operator muſt be careful 


not to exſiccate it with too ſtrong a 
fire; leſt, inſtead of the acidulated 


ſalt here intended, he produce one 
not diſtinguiſhable from that uſed 


at table. 


SAL SEDATIVUS. 
Salt of borax called 

SEDATFE SALT. © 
Put nine ounces of powdered borax 
into a wide-necked retort ; pour 
thereon half an ounce of water; 
and then add two ounces of oil of 
vitriol, Place the retort in a 
proper furnace, and gradually 


-. Increaſe the fire till the veſſel 
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becomes red hot. The ſedative 
ſalt will ariſe into the neck, 
in form of thin ſhining plates, 
which are to be {wept out with 
10 a feather. I Qi A 


in 029d Da, lnite2 coeds 
Diſſolve the borax in à fufficient 
add thereto the oil of vittiol. 
- | Evaporate this mixture, tilt thin 
plates appear upon the ſurface; 
then ſuffer the fire to decay, 
and let the weſſel ftand unmoved 
till plenty of cryſtals are formed. 
Though the vitriolic acid has 


been uſually directed in this pro- 
ceſs, any other will anſwer as well: 


the matter which remains after the 


ſeparation of the ſedative ſalt; is, 
-when- this acid is: employed a 
Glauber's ſalt; when the:nitrous 
is made uſe of, à quadrangulan ni- 


tre; When the marine; à genuine 


fea ſalt. The fal ſedativus, united 


with the baſis of fea falt (orwitixan 
alcali, that has been previoufly com- 


-bined with the marine acid) recom- 


poſes borax again. I his falt appears 
to the taſte a neutral ſaltʒ but ex- 


miined with alcalies has the properties 


of an acid, efferveſcing, unitmg; 

cryſtalllzing with them, and de- 
ſtroying their alcaline quality: It 
diſſolves bot in water and in ſpirit 
of wine; though not readily 
in either. As to its — it ais 
fappoſed to be a mild anodyne, 
{whenee its name) to calm the heat 
of the blood in burning fevers, to 


prevent or remove delirious ſymp- 


toms, and allay ſpaſmodie affee- 
tions, whether hypothondrixcal or 
hyſterical, at leaſt for a time. The 
doſe is from two to twelve grains, 
in any proper liquor. 


TARTARUM -SOLUBIEEF. - 

_ SOLUBLE TARTAR. ©? 

ec {h Lind. # 26 
Diſſolve a pound of any fixt alea- 
- - Ie ſalt in a gallon of boiling 
W 4. watts 
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water; and gradually throw in 
cryſtals of tartar, as long as a 
freſn addition thereof raiſes any 
etfferveſcence; which generally 


ceaſes before three pounds of 


the cryſtals have been uſed. 

Then filter the liquor, and after 

due evaporation, ſet it by to cry- 

ſtallize; or evaporate it to dry- 

1 neſs, and keep the ee ſa- 
line maſs for uſe. 

(23 03 ans. 

Boil cryſtals of tartar, all they : are 
perfectly diſſolved, in ten times 
their quantity of water; and 

— ele drop into the ſolution, 
: | wwhilſt:it continues boiling, oil of 

tartar per deliquium, till the ef- 

ferveſcence ceaſes. Filter the 
liquor whilſt hot, and evaporate 
it till a pellicle appears an. the 

110 kanten, that when removed into a 
cold place, it may cryſtallize. 
Common white tartar is perhaps 

— — for this operation to the 

-cryftals uſually met with (ſee the 


article Ta R TA R, page 216.) Its 


both as a medicine and as a men- 
ſtruum. It is a very ſerviceable, 
aperient, 


impurities can here be no objec- 
tion; ſince it will be. ſufficiently 


* — the ſublequent filtra- 


be tion of this medi- 
eine by either of the above methods 
is very eaſy; though ſome che- 
miſts have rendered it ſufficiently 
troubleſome by a nicety that is not 
at all wanted. I hey i ſiſt upon 
hitting the very exact point of ſa- 
„ betwixt the alcaline ſalt 
and the acid of the tartar; and 
caution the operator to be extreme- 
ly careful, when he comes near 
this mark, leſt by imprudently 
adding too large a portion of ei- 
ther, he render the ſalt oo acid, or 
too alcaline. 
fered to cool a little before it is 
committed to the filter, and then 
properly exhaled and cryſtallized, 
no error of this kind can happen, 
| though the ſaturation ſhould not be 


If the liquor be ſuf- 


very exactly hit: for ſince cryſtals 
of tartar are very difficultly ſoluble 
even in boiling water, and when 
diſſolved therein, concrete again 
yu "the. liquors growing cold; 
any more of them has been em- 
ployed, than is taken up by the al. 
cali, 'this ſuperfluous quantity will 
be left upon the filter : and on the 
other hand, if too much of the 
alcali has been made uſe of, it 
will remain uncryſtallized. The 
cryſtallization of this ſalt indeed 


cannot be effected without a good 


deal of trouble: it is therefore 
moſt convenient to let the acid ſalt 
prevail at firſt, to ſeparate the ſu- 
perfluous quantity, by ſuffering 
the liquor to cool a little before 
filtration, and then proceed. to the 
total evaporation of the aqueous 
fluid, which will leave behind it 
the neutral ſalt required. The moſt 
proper. veſſel for this purpoſe is a 
glazed earthen or ſtone ware one; 
iron diſcolours the ſalt. - 

This ſalt has long been in eſteem 


attenuates viſcid juices, - 
promotes. the urinary ſecretion, and 
gently looſens the belly: the doſe 
is from ten grains to a dram or 
two, or more. It is an uſeful ad- 
dition to the reſinous purgatives, 
as it promotes their action, and at 


tie {ame time Prevent their grip- 


ing quality. 


SAL DIURETICUS,. 
Lend. 
TARTARUS REGENERATUS 

Edinb. 
De DIURETIC SALT, or 
REGENERATED TARTAR; 
 otberwwiſe called, 
TERRA FOLIATA TARTARI. 
Edinb. 

Put any quantity of dry ſalt of tar- 
tar, powdered, into... a large 
glaſs veſſel ;. and pour * 

y 


W. e e 3... A. os 


by little and little, as much di- 
ſtilled vinegar as is neceſſary to 
ſäaturate it. Filter the liquor, 
and exhale it, over a very gen- 
lle fire, to dryneſs, taking great 
care that the matter contract not 
an empyreuma. On the ſalt 
which remains, pour as much 
more ſpirit of vinegar as will ſa- 
turate it; then depurate the li- 
quor again, and carefully exſic- 
cate it into a dry ſalt. | 
If the common alcalies are made 
uſe of for this proceſs, they ſhould 
be previouſly purified, . by ſolution 
and cryſtallization, from the neu- 
tral ſalt which they generally con- 
tain, The diſtilled vinegar muſt 
be perfectly free from any empy- 
reumatic taint : it is not neceſſary 
to dephlegmate it, or throw away 
the firſt runnings in the diſtillation, 


ſince theſe contain a portion of the 


acid (the part here wanted) as well 
as the phlegm. -rittfc 

It is difficult to hit the point of 
ſaturation betwixt the acetous acid, 
and the alcaline ſalt. After about 
fourteen parts of , ſtrong diſtilled 
vinegar have been gradually pour- 
ed upon one of the fixed ſalt, the 
addition of a little more of the 
acid will not occaſion any further 
efferveſcence in the cold; but if 
the mixture be now ſtrongly ſtir- 
red and well heated, the efferveſ- 
cence will appear afreſn; upon 
which ſome more vinegar is to be 


added, till it again ceaſes. The 


ſaturation is not as yet complete; 
for upon exhaling the aqueous 


parts, the remaining ſalt ſtill effer- 
veſces with freſh vinegar. When 


ſo much of the acid has now been 
added that no marks of fermenta- 
tion any longer appear, a little 
more of the vinegar may: be poured 
in before you proceed to the laſt 
evaporation; by this means, the 
ſaturation of the alcali will be fe- 


cured, whilſt, if the acid prevails, 
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the. ſuperfluous quantity of it will 
exhale. 1 A 
The ſalt thus prepared, is of a 
dark brown colour, a peculiar, 
not ungrateful odour, a penetrat- 
ing, ſaponaceous, faline taite, in 
no wile alcaline or aeid Its brown 
colour, and ſaponaceous quality, 
proceed from the oily parts of the 
vinegar ; the depuration, of the 
ſalt from which, is not in the fore- 
going proceſs inſiſted on. Fry: 


4 04, 4 ee, 4-0 mos 
Take a pound of any fixt alcaline 
| ſalt, and boil it, with a very 
gentle heat, in four or five times 
its weight of diſtilled vinegar. 
When the fermentation. ceaſes, 
add more diſtilled. vinegar; and 
proceed with freſn additions 
thereof, until the vinegar being 
almoſt evaporated, freſn vinegar 
will no longer raiſe any fermen- 
tation; which generally hap- 
pens by the time that twenty 
— of diſtilled vinegar, ave 
en uſed. Then ſlowly . exhale 


to dryn es. 


Melt the remaining impure ſalt 
for a little time, but not too 
long, over à gentle fire; then 
diſſolve it in water, and filter 
the ſolution through paper. If 
the melting has been duly per- 
formed, the filtered liquor will 
be limpid and colourleſs as water; 
but if otherwiſe, of a brown ca- 
lour. | | 2 2 
Evaporate the limpid ſolution, 
with an exceeding gentle heat, 
in a ſhallow glals veſſel; occa- 
ſionally ſtirring the ſalt as it dries, 
that its moiſture may be the 
ſooner exhaled. Afterwards keep 
it for uſe in a veſſel very cloſely 
ſtopt; for it will liquefy by the 


air. | 3 
This ſalt ought to be of perfect 
whiteneſs; and ſhould totally 
diſſolve both in water and in 
U 4 {pirit 
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ſpirit of wine, without leaving 

any feces. If the ſalt, though 

ever ſo white, depoſites any fe- 
ces in ſpirit of wine; the whole 

of it muſt be diſſolved in this 
ſpirit, the ſolution filtered, and 
exſiccated again. 

We need not here be very ſolici- 
tous that the vinegar be free from 
an empyreuma : ſuch as is very 
conſiderably empyreumatic (parti- 
cularly the ſtrong concentrated 
acid obtained from the caput mor- 
tuum of vinegar) anſwers as well 
as any other; the oil in which the 
burnt flavour reſides, being ſepa- 
rated by the depuration above di- 
rected. This purification is indeed 
ſufficiently troubleſome: the ope- 
rator muſt be particularly careful 
in melting the ſalt, not to uſe too 
great a heat, or to keep it liquefied 
too long; a little ſhould be oeca- 
ſionally taken out, and put into 
water; and as. ſoon as it begins to 
part freely with its black colour, 
the whole removed from the fire. 
In the laſt drying, the heat muſt 
not be ſo great as to melt it; other- 
wiſe it will not prove totally ſolu- 
ble. If the ſolution in fpirit- of 
wine be exficcated, and the re- 
maining ſalt liquefied with a very 
ſoft fire, it gains the leafy appear- 


ance, which has procured it the 


name terra foliata. 

We ſhall not take upon us to 
determine whether the pure or im- 
pure falt are preferable as medi- 
cines; obſerving only, that the 
latter is more of a ſaponaceous 
nature, the former more acrid, 
though ſomewhat. more agreeable 
to the ftomach. They are both 


medicines of great efficacy, and 


may be ſo doſed and managed 
das to prove either mildly cathartic, 


or powerfully diuretic : few of the 


ſaline deobſtruents come up to 
them in virtue. The doſe is from 


half a ſcrupie to a dram or two. 


A bare mixture of alcaline ſalt and 
vinegar without exſiceation, is not 


perhaps much inferior às a medi- 


cine to the more elaborate ſalt: 1 
have known two drams of the al. 
cali; ſaturated with vinegar, oeca. 
ſion ten or twelve ſtools, in hydro- 
pie caſes, and a plentiful diſcharge 
of urine, without any inconve- 
nienee. Mee SIBLE? 


SPIRITUS MINDERERI. 
SPIRIT OF MINDERERUS, 
POP: e 
Take any quantity of the volatile 
alcaline ſalt of ſal ammoniac, 
and gradually pour upon it diſtil- 
led vinegar, till the efferveſcence 
ceaſes; occaſional'y ſtirring the 
mixture, to promote the action 
of the vinegar on the ſalt. 
This neutral ſpirit has been for 
ſome time held in conſiderable 
eſteem; and ſucceſsfully employed 
as a deobſtruent and diaphoretic: 


it may be ſo managed as to prove 


powerfully diuretic ; and if given 
in a conſiderable doſe, gently 
looſens the belly. The ſtrength of 
this medicine greatly depends upoh 
that of-the vinegar ; and therefore 
its doſe can ſcarce be determined. 


SPIRITUS VITRIOLI 
© DULCIS. 
DULCIFIED SPIRIT OF © 
Rol. 
| 3 Ld . 
Take of the ſtrong ſpirit or oil of vi- 
trio, one pound; of rectiſied 
ſpirit of wine, one pint. Cau- 
tiouſly mix them together, by 
little and little at a time; and 
diſtill the mixture, until à 
black froth begins to ariſe: then 
immediately remove the whole 
from the fire, left this froth 
ſhould paſs over into the rect- 
pient, and fruſtrate the opera- 
tion. N wee 


7 ZE dinb. 


my 


„ ( 


ere nes han 


13 * 4 8 | 
Take four pounds of rectiſied ſpirit 
—— por fix ounces of oil 
of vitriol. Cautiouſly drop the 
latter into the former, by a 
little at a time; digeſt them 
together for three days; and 
then diſtil according to art. 
The different proportions of the 


acid ſpirit to the vinous in theſe 


proceſſes, make no variation in the 
quality of the produee, provided 
the diſtillation be duly conducted. 
The reſidua indeed are conſider- 
ably different from one another : 
that of the firſt is extremely acid, 
and might be employed for the 
ſame purpoſe again, and this for 
ſeveral times ſuccefſively, inſtead 
of freſh oil of vitriol ; whilſt the 
reſiduum of the other has but little 
acidity. | | 

The diſtillation ſhould be per- 


| formed with an equable and very 


gentle heat ; and not continued ſo 


long as till a black froth begins to 


appear ; for before this time, a 
ſulphureous liquor will ariſe, -of a 
very different nature from the ſpi- 
rit here intended, The commen- 


tator on the Edinburgh pharmaco- 


pœia deſcribes a very convenient 
apparatus for this purpoſe. The 


mixture is to be put into a retort 


with a very long neck, whoſe 


body ſhould be capable of con- 
taining at leaſt four times the 
quantity: ſet the retort on a little 
ſand (no more than is juſt ſufficient 
to keep it ſteady) in a proper fur- 
nace; and adapt to it a large tu- 
bulated recipient, in ſuch a man- 
ner, that its pipe may convey the 


matter which ſha!l come over, im- 


mediately into a vial placed under- 
neath : the juncture of the retort 
and recipient, is to be luted with 
a paſte made of linſeed meal, and 
farther ſecured by a piece of wet 


bladder; the lower juncture may 
be cloſed only with ſome ſoſt wax, 
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that the vial may be occaſionally 
removed with eaſe. A gentle fire 
being now applied, a volatile ſpf- 
rit foon ariſes, and condenſing up- 
on the fides of the recipient, in 
ſtreight ſtriæ, runs down into the 
vial. After the fire has been kept 
up for ſome time, white vapours 
come over, which form either irre- 
gular ſtreams, or collect into large 
round drops: on the firſt appear- 
ance of theſe, the vial muſt be 


taken away. The diſtilled liquor 


is colourleſs as water, very vola- 
tile, inflammable, extremely odo- 
rous, in taſte ſomewhat aromatic: 
this is the true dulcified ſpirit of 
vitriol. | FER 

If the diftillation be farther con- 
tinued (another vial being put in 
place of the former) an acid liquor 
comes over, of an exceeding pun- 
gent ſmell, like the fume of barn- 
ing ſulphur: at length a black 
froth begins haſtily to ariſe, which 
prevents our carrying the proceſs 
farther. On the ſurface of the ſul- 
phureous ſpirit is found ſwimming a 
{mall quantity of OIL, of a light 
yellow colour, a ſtrong and very 
agreeable ſmell. This oil ſeems to 
be of the ſame nature with the ef- 
ſential oils of vegetables: it readily 
and totally diſſolves in rectiſied ſpi- 
rit of wine, and communicates to 
ſixty times its weight thereof the 
ſame taſte and ſmell with the aro- 
matic or dulcified ſpirit. 

Dulcified ſpirit of vitriol has 
been for ſome time greatly eſteem- 
ed both as a medicine and as a 
menſtruum. Conſidered in the firſt 
light, it promotes perſpiration and 
the urinary ſecretion, expels flatu- 
lencies, and in many caſes eaſes 
pains and procures fleep: when 
made in perfection, it differs not 
conſiderably from a preparation 
which has been celebrated in Ger- 
many under the name of the mine- 
ral anodyne liquor of _— 1 

| this 
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this laſt being only ſomewhat more 
impregnated with the aromatic oil 
above mentioned: it may be given, 
in flatulent colics, &c. from ten to 
ninety drops, in any convenient 
vehicle. As a menſtruum, it ex- 
tracts elegant tinctures from ſundry 
vegetables, and diſſolves ſome re- 
ſinous matters that are ſcarce acted 
upon by ſpirit of wine alone. It 
is the baſis of VIGANI's VOLA- 
TILE ELIXIR OF VITRIOL, 
a medicine which has been in great 
eſteem, and was firſt communicated 


to the public in the pharmacopceia 


reformata : this is prepared by di- 
geſting ſome of the ſpirit upon a 
{mall quantity of mint curiouſly 
dried, till it has acquired a green 
colour. If the ſpirit, as it frequently 
does, partakes too much of the a- 
cid, this colour will not ſucceed : 
in ſuch caſe, it ſhoald be carefully 
reQtfhed by a ſecond diftillation, 
from.a ſmall quantity of fixt alca- 
line ſalt, in the heat of a water- 
bath. The mint is moſt commo- 


diouſly ſuſpended in the ſpirit, in 


a fine linen cloth ; this prevents the 


neceſſity of filtration, during which 


the more volatile parts would ex- 
halle? 15 

If the dulcified ſpirit of vitriol 
be re-diftilled from twice or thrice 
its weight of water, and afterwards 
poured into an equal quantity of 
freſh water, and the whole well 
ſhaken together in a clole veſſel; 
the liquor gains a milky appear- 
ance, but immediately grows clear 
again, throwing up to the ſurface 
an extremely volatile inflammable 
fluid, not miſcible with water or 
with any other known liquor. This 
is .called by the chemiſts zther 
or ATHEREAL SPIRIT OF 
WINE : it has been hitherto re- 
garded chiefly as a matter of cu- 
rioſity, though poſſibly applicable 
to uſeſul purpoſes in medicine : 


digeſted in the cold for about an 
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hour upon any vegetable ſubſtances, 


it extracts their eſſences, or -oils, 
in which their peculiar virtues re- 
fide; theſe may be afterwards ſe- 
parated from it by the affuſion of 
Water. | 


SPIRITUS NITRI DULCIS. 

DULCIFIED SPIRIT OF 
NITRE, LS: 

Lond. | 

Take a quart of rectified ſpirit of 
wine, and half a pound of Glay. 
ber's ſpirit of nitre. Mix them 
by pouring the nitrous ſpirit into 


the other; and diſtil with a gen- 


tle heat, as long as the liquor 
which comes over does not raiſe 
any efferveſcence with lixivial 
x Eainb. WI 
Put three parts of rectiſied ſpirit of 
wine into a large bolt-head, and 
gradually add thereto one part of 
ſpirit of nitre. Digeſt them to- 
gether for two days; and then 
diſtil in a ſand heat, according 
to art; taking care, towards the 
end of the operation, that the 
retort break not from too great a 
„ | 
Here the operator muſt take care 


not to invert the order of mixing 
the two liquors, by pouring * 


vinous ſpirit into the acid; for 1 
he ſhould, a violent efferveſcence 
and heat would enſue, and the 
matter be diſperied in highly nox- 
10us red fumes. The moſt conve- 
nient and ſafe method of perform- 
ing the mixture ſeems to be, to put 
the inflammable ſpirit into a large 
glaſs body with a narrow mouth, 
placed under a chimney, and to 


pour uponit. the acid by means of 
a glaſs funnel, in very ſmall quan- 


tities at a time; ſhaking the veſſel 
as ſoon as the efferveſcence enſu- 
ing upon each addition ceaſes, be- 
fore a freſh quantity is put in: by 
this means, the glaſs will heat e- 


qually, 


PPP 


ee 9 ki 4 


whilſt in a water bath, we may 


qually, and be prevented from 
breaking. During the action of 
the two ſpirits _ one another, 
the veſſel ſhould be lightly cover- 
ed; if cloſe ſtopt, it will burſt; 


and if left entirely open, ſome of 
diaphoretic, and often notably din- 


retic ; eſpecially in ſome, febrile 
caſes where ſuch a ſalutary evacua- 


the more valuable parts will ex- 
hale. Lemery directs the mixture 
to be made in an open veſſel; by 
which unſcientifical procedure he 
uſually loſt, as he himſelf obſerves, 
half his liquor; and the remainder 
was not the medicine here intend- 
ed, The liquors, mixed together, 
ſhould be ſuffered to reſt: for at 
leaſt twelve hours, that the fumes 
may entirely ſubſide, and the u- 
nion be in ſome meaſure completed. 
The diſtillation ſhould be perform- 
ed with a very ſlow and well re- 


gulated fire; otherwiſe the vapour 


will expand with ſo much force as 
to burſt the veſſels. Wilſon ſeems 
to have experienced the juſtneſs of 
this obſervation; and hence di- 
rects the juncture of the retort and 
receiver not to be luted, or but 
ſlightly: if a tubulated recipient, 
with its additional pipe, be made 
uſe of, and the diſtillation per- 
formed with the heat of a water- 
bath, the veſſels. may be luted 


without any danger: this method 


has likewiſe another advantage, as 
it aſcertains the time when the ope- 


ration 1s finiſhed ; examining the 


diſtilled ſpirit every now and then 


with alcaline ſalts, as directed a: 2 Bi 
Diſtil amber in a ſand heat gradu- 


bove, is ſufficiently troubleſome; 


ſafely draw over all that will ariſe, 
for this heat will elevate no more of 
the acid than what is dulcified by 


the vinous ſpirit. : 


Dulcified ſpirit of nitre has been 
long held, and not undeſervedly, 


in great eſteem, It quenches thirſt, 


promotes the natural ſecretions, ex- 
pels flatulencies, and moderately 


ſtrengthens the ſtomach ; it may be 
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given from twenty drops to a dram, 
in any convenient vehicle. Mixed 
with a ſmall quantity of ſpirit of 
hartſhorn, the ſpiritus volatilis aro- 
maticus, or any other alcaline ſpi- 
rit, it proves a mild yet efficacious 


tion is wanted. A ſmall propor- 


tion of this ſpirit added to malt ſpi- 
rits, gives them a flavour approach- 
ing to that of French brandy. 


SPIRITUS SALIS DULOCIS. 


 DULCIFIED SPIRIT OF SALT. 


Edinh, | 
This is made with ſpirit of ſalt, 
after the ſame manner as dylci- 


. -. fied ſpirit of nitre. 


The dulcification of the ſpirit of 
ſalt does not ſucceed ſo perfectly, 


as that of the two foregoing acids, 


only a minute portion of it uniting 
with the ſpirit of wine, and unleſs 


the proceſs is {kilfully managed, 


ſcarce any. Some have held this 
ſpirit in great eſteem againſt weak- 


neſs of the ſtomach, indigeſtion, and 


the like, following from hard drink- 
ing; at preſent, it is not often made 
ule of, or kept in the ſhops. . 


SPIRITUS, SAL, ET. OLEUM 
Vis SUCCINI. | | 
SPIRIT, SALT, AND OIL OF 
AMBER. 17 
Lond. 


ally increafed : there will come 
over a ſpirit, an oil, and a ialt 

fouled with the oil. 
The oil diſtilled again by itſelf, 
is divided into a thinner 0:1 which 
ariſes; and a thicker part that 
remains behind, called baliam of 

amber. „ 'S 
The falt is to be boiled in the 
diſtilled ſpirit, or in common 
water, and ſet to cryltall.ze ; oy 
| this 
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this means it is freed from its 
adhering oil. The oftener this 
zs repeated, the purer it will be. 
Edinb. Are 
Mix powdered white amber with 
thrice its weight of clean ſand, 
and put them into a glaſs retort, 
of which the mixture may fill 
one half: then adapt a large re- 
ceiver, and difti] in a ſand fur- 
nace, with a fire gradually in- 
creaſed. At firſt a ſpirit will 
come over, with fome yellow 
oil; then more yellow oil, along 
with a little falt ; and upon rai- 
ling the heat, more of the 
with a reddiſh coloured oil. 
When the diftillation is finiſhed, 
empty the liquor out of the re- 
ceiver; and having collected to- 
gether the ſalt which adheres to 
the ſides, dry it by gentle preſ- 
ſure between the folds of ſome 
ſpongy paper 


he oil may be ſeparated from 


the fpirit by filtration ; and after- 
wards rectified by diſtilling it 
from a brine of ſea ſalt. 


The ſalt is to be rectified in 


the following manner. Grind 
it well with twice its quantity of 
ſea falt, and put the mixture into 
a tall and narrow glaſs cucurbit : 
fit on a blind-head, and proceed 
to ſublimation m a ſand heat, 
taking care that the oil does not 
riſe. When the veſſels are grown 
cold, ſweep out the ſalt with a 
feather. 

The diſtillation of amber may be 


performed without the uſe of ſand 


{or any other intermedium) which 
does little more than take up room 


zn the retort. The chemiſts == 
uted, 


rally leave the receiver un 

that it may be occaſionally removed 
as the ſalt riſes and concretes in the 
neck of the retort, from whence it is 
every now and then to be ſcraped 


out, to prevent the oil from carry- 


ing it down into the receiver. 
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When a groſs thick oil begins ty 
ariſe, and no more ſalt appears, 
the diſtillation ſhould be ſtopt. The 
ſpirit of amber ſo called, is 0 
more than a ſolution of a ſmall 
portion of the ſalt in phlegm or 
water; and therefore is very pro- 
perly employed for diffolving t 

falt in order to its cryſtallization, 
We cannot take upon us to deter. 


mine whether cryſtallization or ſub. 
limation is abſolutely the beſt me- 


thod of purifying this ſalt: the 
former is certainly the eaſieſt and 
leaſt expenſive; whilſt the latter 


ſalt, gives the ſalt a more elegant ap 


pearance, and renders it lefs liable 
to be adulterated. | —- 
Pure ſalt of amber is of a pene- 
trating, gratefully acid taſte, I 
_— ' both _— water and in rec- 
tiſied ſpirit; and with a pro 

quantity of the former, ones 2h 
an irregular lump of cryſtals, Ex- 
poſed to a ſmall heat, in a plafs 
veſſel, it firſt melts, then rifes in'a 
white fume, and concretes again, 
in the upper part of the glaſs, into 
fine white flakes. It efferveſces 
with alcalme liqaors, but makes no 
ſenſible commorion with acid ones. 
Ground with fixt alealine ſalts, it 
does not exhale any urinous odour. 
By theſe characters, we conceive, 
this ſalt may be readily diſtinguiſn- 
ed from all the other matters that 
have been mixed with or vended 
for it. Salt of amber is accounted 
aperient, diuretic, and on account 
of its retaining ſome portion of the 
oil, antihyſteric: Boerhaave gives 
it the character of .diureticorum et 
antihyſtericorum princeps. Its great 
price, however, has prevented its 
coming much into uſe ; and perhaps 
its real virtues are not equal to the 
opinion generally entertained of 
them. | - 

The rectified oil has a ſtrong bi- 


tuminous ſmell, and a pungent, a- 


crid taſte. Given in à doſe of ten 
or 


T fecre 
hw in hyſterical diſordefs, and in de- 
Aciencies of the uterine purgations. 


liniments for weak or paralytic 
Embs, and rheumatic pains. 


'$PIRITUS, SAL et OLEUM 
| CORNU CERVI. 
* $PIRIT,, SALT and OIL OF 
 ..*. HARTSHORN. 
| Lond. 


gradually raiſed almoſt to the 


ſpirit and ſalt diſtilled again to- 


of this be carefully repeated ſe- 
veral times,. the ſalt will become 


pid as water, and of a grateful. 
_ odour. 
The ſalt, ſeparated from the 


equal weight of pure chalk, and 


ſpirit of wine, becomes the ſoon- 
er pure. 
Calcined hartſhorn is geverally 
made by burning, the horns left 
after this diſtillation. 

After the ſame manner, a ſpirit, 
ſalt and oil may be obtained: 
from every kind of animal ſub- 


lance. 
Ediab: | 

Bill an earthen: or coated glaſs re- 
tort up to the neck with pieces 
of hartſhorn ; place it in an open 
fire, and having fitted on a large 
receiver, diſtil with a fire gradu- 
ally augmented. At firſt a phlegm. 
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and laſt of all, a "reddiſh black 
GG oil, along with ſome 


Sometimes it is uſed externally, in 


Diſtil pieces of hartſhorn by a fire 
higheſt : a ſpirit, ſalt and oil 


gether, with a very gentle heat, 
they will both ariſe more pure. 


exceedingly white, the ſpirit lim- 


ſpirit, and ſublimed firſt from an 
afterwards from à little reftified | 


ariſes, — a ſpirit, afterwards - 
an oily ſalt of a yellow colour, 
.._ ceeding pungent ſpirit. 
| The chemilts. uſually _ 5 — 
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a twelve drops, it heats, ſtimu- 
— 2 and 5 all the fluid 
tions: it is chiefly | celebrated 
in an open fire till it becomes 

white, is called calcined hartſ- 


more volatile ſalt: a black coał 


remains at the bottom of the di- 
ſtilling veſſel, which being burnt 


horn, 


. Having poured out of the reci- 


pient, all the different matters 


which have come over into it, 


they may be ſeparated from one 


another in the following manner: 


The oil ſeparates from the phlegm 


and ſpirit in filtration: the two 
latter will paſs through, and the 

dil remain on the filter. 
pirated 


The e may be ſe 
from the ſpirit by diſtillation in 


24 a tall veſſel, with a gentle heat: 
If the. oil be ſeparated; and the 


the ſpirit will come over into the 


recipient, and the phlegm re- 
main at the bottom of the diſtil- 
ling veſſel. 


The ſpirit may be divided i into a 
volatile ſalt and phlegm, by di- 


ſtilling it in a very tall and nar- 


row cucurbit; the ſalt will ariſe, 
and adhere to the head in a dry 


form; the phlegm remaining be- 
hind. 


The ſalt may be freed from the 
oil, by ſubliming it from fix times 
its quantity of chalk or. calcined 
bones; for the ail is kept down 
by theſe ſubſtances, whilſt the 
ſalt ariſes. 

A ſpirit, ſalt and oil may be di- 


ſtilled in the ſame manner from 


all the ſolid parts of animals; 
from blood, exſiccated by a gen- 
tle heat; from urine,. evaporated. 


wr to-the eonkificuine of honey, and 


putrefied.; and even from recent 
urine, inſpiſſated; in this laſt 
roceſs, it is convenient to mix 
with the urine four times its 
quantity of ſand, or an equal 
quantity of any fixt alcaline falt: 
Urine diſtilled with the addition 
of quicklime, yields only an ex- 


— 
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this proceſs a large iron pot, with 
an earthen head almoſt like that of 
the common ſtil! : many of the 
wholeſale dealers have theſe inſtru- 
ments very large, and uſe for their 
recipients a couple of oil jars, the 
mouths of which are luted toge- 
ther ; the pipe that comes from the 
head enters the lowermoſt jar, 
through a hole made on purpoſe in 
its bottom. When a large quantity 
of the ſubject is to be diſtilled, it 
5s cuſtomary to continue the ope- 
ration for ſeveral days ſucceſſively; 
only unluting the head occaſionally, 
to put in freſh materials. When 
only a ſmall quantity of ſpirit or 
falt is wanted, a common 1ron pot, 
ſuch as is uſually fixed in ſand fur- 
naces, may be employed; an iron 
Head being fitted to it: the receiver 
ought to be large, and a glaſs or 
rather tin adopter inſerted betwixt 
it and the pipe of the head. The 
diſtilling veſlel being charged with 
pieces of the horn, a moderate fire 
is applied, which is ſlowly increaſed, 
and raiſed at length almoſt to the 
utmoſt degree. At firlt, a phleg- 
matic liquor ariſes ; the quantity of 
which will be leſs or greater, ac- 
cording as the horns were more or 
lefs dry: this is ſucceeded by the 
ſalt and oil; the ſalt at firſt, diſ- 
ſolves as it comes over, in the 
phlegm, and thus forms what is 
called ſpirit : when the phlegm is 
ſaturated, the remainder of the ſalt 
cencretes in a ſolid form to the ſides 
of the recipient. If it is required 
to have the whole of the ſalt ſolid 
and undiſſolved, the phlegm ſhould 
be removed as ſoon as the ſalt be- 
gins to ariſe, which may be known 
by the appearance of white fumes: 
and that this may be done the more 
commodiouſly, the receiver ſhould 
be left: unluted, till this firſt part 
of the proceſs is finiſhed. The 
white vapours which now ariſe, 
ſometimes come with ſuch vehe- 
2 4 
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mence, as to throw off or burſt the 
receiver: to prevent this accident, 
it is convenient to have a ſmall hole 
in the luting; which may be oc- 
caſionally ſtopped with a wooden 
peg, or opened, as the operator 
ſhall find proper. After the ſalt 
has all ariſen, a thick, dark co. 
loured oil comes over: the proceſs 
is now to be diſcontinued, and the 
veſſels, when grown cold, unluted. 
All the liquid matters being poured 
out of the receiver, the ſalt which 
remains adhering to its ſides, is to 
be waſhed out with a little water, 
and added to the reſt. It is conve- 
nient to let the whole ſtand far a 
few hours, that the oil may the 
better diſengage itſelf from the li- 
quor, ſo as to be firſt ſeparated by 
a funnel, and afterwards more per-. 
fectly by filtration through wetted 


paper. The falt and ſpirit are then 


to be farther purified as above di- 
W | 

The ſpirit of hartſnorn met with 
in the ſhops is extremely precarious 
in point of ſtrength ; the quantity 
of ſalt contained in it (on which its 
efficacy depends) varying according 
as the diſtillation, in rectifying it, 


1s continued for a longer or ſhorter 


time. If after the volatile ſalt has 
ariſen, ſo much of the phlegm or 
watery part be driven over after it, 
as is juſt ſufficient to diſſolve it, 
the ſpirit will be fully ſaturated, 
and as ſtrong as it can be made: if 
the proceſs is not at this inſtant 
ſtopt, the phlegm, continuing to a- 
riſe, muſt render the ſpirit conti- 
nually weaker and weaker. The 
diſtillation therefore ought to be 
diſcontinued at this period, or ra- 
ther whilſt ſome of the ſalt ſtill 
remains undiſſolved: the ſpirit will 
thus prove always equal, and the 


buyer be furniſned with a certain 


criterion of its ſtrength. Very few 
have taken any notice of the above 


mentioned inconvenience of theſe 


kinds 
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kinds of ſpirits; and no one that 
we know of has hinted the remedy 
except the author of the pharma- 
copceia reformata. The purity of 
the ſpirit is eaſily judged from its 
clearneſs and grateful odour. 

_ Volatile ſalts and ſpirits in ge- 
neral, are in taſte and ſmell ex- 
tremely pungent and acrimonious: 
applied to the ſkin, and prevented 
from exhaling, they inflame the 
part, and produce the effect of 
cauſtics: they liquefy the animal 
juices, and diſſolve the coagula 
made from them by acids; mixed 


immediately with acids, they ef- 
ferveſce, and unite into a neutral 


falt. | 1 

With regard to their medical 
virtues, they ſtimulate the nervous 
ſyſtem, attenuate viſcid humours, 
promote a diaphoreſis and other na- 
tural ſecretions, and abſorb acidities 
in the prime viæ. They are par- 
ticularly uſeful in lethargic and 
apoplectic caſes ; in hypochondriacal 
and hyſterical diſorders, and the 
languors, head-achs, inflations of 
the ſtomach, flatulent colics, and 


_ other ſymptoms which attend them. 


'They are generally found more 
ſerviceable to aged perſons, and in 
phlegmatic habits, than in the op- 
poſite circumſtances, In febrile 
and inflammatory . diſtempers, they 
are hurtful ;. thoſe kinds of fevers 
excepted which are accompanied 
with a cough, hoarſeneſs, and a 


redundance of phlegm. They are 


moſt conveniently exhibited 'in a 
liguid form, largely diluted with 
water or other convenient liquors : 
the doſe of the pure ſalt is from 
two or three grains to ten, twelve, 


or more: the ſpirit is taken from 


five or ſix to thirty or more drops. 


Ihe volatile ſalts and ſpirits pre- 


pared from different animal ſub- 


ſtances, have been ſuppoſed capa- 
ble of producing different effects 
upon the human body, and to re- 
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their identity. There is indeed, 


rations, therefore, do not differ 


ceive ſpecific virtues from the ſub - 
ject. The ſalt of vipers has been 
eſteemed particularly ſerviceable in 
the diſorders occaſioned: by the bite 
of that animal; and one drawn 
from the human ſcull, in diſeaſes 
of the head. But modern practice 
acknowledges no ſuch different ef- 
fects from theſe preparations, and 
chemical experiments have ſhewn 


when not ſufficiently purified, a 
very perceptible difference in the 
ſmell, taſte, degree of pungency, 
and volatility of theſe ſalts; and in 
this ſtate, their medicinal virtues 
vary conſiderably enough to de- 
ſerve notice: but this difference 
they have in common, accordin 

as they are more or leſs loaded 
with oil, not as they are produced 
from this or that animal ſubſtance. 
As firſt diſtilled, they may be look- 
ed upon as a kind of volatile ſoap, 
in which the oil is the prevailing 
principle: in this ſtate, they are 
much leſs acrimonious and pun- 
gent, than when they have under- 
gone repeated diſtillations, and ſuch 
other operations as diſengage the 
oil from the ſalt ; for by this means, 
they loſe their ſaponaceous quality, 
and acquiring greater degrees. of 
acrimony, become medicines of a 
quite different claſs. Theſe prepa- 


near ſo much from one another, as 
they do from: themſelves in diffe- 
rent ſtates of purity. To which may 
be added, that when we conſider - 
them as loaded with oil, the virtues 
of a diſtilled animal oil are likewiſe 
to be brought into the account. 
. - Theſe. oils, as firſt diſtilled, are 
of themſelves too fetid and of- 
fenſive for medicinal uſe: by re- 
peated rectifications, they become 
limpid as water, highly volatile, of 
an agreeable. fragrant ſmell; and a 
penetrating taſte. Hoffman and 
others, beſtow an extraordinary 
character 


character upon the oils thus puri- 
fied, under the name of OLEUM 
ANIMALE ; and ſtrongly recom- 


mend them in-epileptic caſes and 


intermittent fevers. Their more 
ſenſible effects are, to promote 
ſweat, and procure a calm gentle 
ſleep, which ſometimes continues 
for twenty hours, and is rarely ac- 
companied with the languor or o- 
ther inconveniencies which too fre- 
quently follow upon the uſe of 


opiates. 


SPIRITUS, SAL, et OLEUM 
 Þ. FULIGINIS. © 
SPIRIT, SALT, and OIL OF 
SOOT. 

Lond. 

Diſtil ſoot after the ſame manner 

as directed above for hartſhorn : 
but here more labour is required 

to render the ſpirit and ſalt 

pure. | 

The volatile ſalt and ſpirit of 
ſoot are, when ſufficiently purified, 
not different in quality from thoſe 
of animal ſubſtances; though by 
ſome preferred in nervous com- 
plaints, particularly in epileptic 
caſes. | 


SPIRITUS et SAL VOLATILIS 
SALIS AMMONIACI. 
TheYOLATILE SALT andSPIRIT 
OF SAL AMMONIAC. 
Tn Lond. | 
Take a pound and an half of any 
fixt alcaline ſalt, a pound of ſal 
ammoniac, and four pints of 
water. Diſtil off with a gentle 
heat, two pints of ſpirit. 
The volatile ſalt is made from a 
pound of ſal ammoniac mixed 
with two pounds of pure chalk, 
and ſet to ſublime in a retort, 
with a ſtrong fire. : 
7 1 Edinb. - 
Take equal parts of ſal ammoniac 
and falt of tartar : grind them 
_- ſeparately to powder, then mix, 
3 I s ; 
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and put them into a plaſs re. 
_ tort, with as much water as is 
ſufficient to diſſolve the ſalts; 
and diſtil in a ſand heat. The 
volatile ſalt will ariſe firſt: if 
the ſpirit is wanted, 'continue the 
diſtillation till this ſalt is diſſolved 
by the aqueous liquor which 
comes over after it. Fro, 
In making the ſpirit, it is moſt 
convenient to diflolye the ſal am- 
moniac and ſalt of tartar ſeparately 
in water, before they are put into 
the retort. | . 
With regard to the falt, chalk is 
found to anſwer at leaſt as well as 
an intermedium, as the more ex- 
penſive alcali. The chalk and {al 
ammoniac ſhould be ſeparately re- 
duced to powder, and then mixed 
together : when put into the retort, 
the ſurface of the matter may be 
covered with a little more-powdered 
chalk, otherwiſe ſuch part of the 
ſal· ammoniac as happens to lie up- 
permoſt will ſublime unchanged, 
A ftrong fire is neceſſary, but it 
muſt not be too ſtrong or too ſud- 
denly raiſed ; for if it is, a part of 
the chalk (though of- itſelf not: ca- 
pable of being elevated by any de- 
gree of heat) will be carried up 
along with the volatile ſalt. - M. du 
Hamel experienced the juſtneſs of 
this obſervation, - and frequently 
found his volatile ſalt, when a ve- 
ry intenſe fire was made uſe of in 
the ſublimation, amount to more, 
ſometimes one half more, than the 
weight of the crude ſal ammoniac 
employed; though it is certain, 
that not three fourths of this con · 
erete are pure volatile ſalt When 
all the ſalt has ſublimed, and the 
receiver grown cool, it may be 
taken off, and luted to another re- 
tort charged with freſh materials: 


this proceſs may be repeated, till 


the recipient appears lined with vo- 


latile ſalt to a conſiderable thick- 


muſt be 


neſs; when the veſſel 
. | broken, 


$ 
) 
a 
N 


broken, in order to get out the 


ſalt. 5 

The volatile ſalt and ſpirit of ſal 
ammoniac are the pureſt of all the 
medicines of this kind. They are 


ſomewhat more acrimonious than 


thoſe produced directly from animal 
{ſubſtances ; for theſe, it 1s ſcarce 


poſſible, by the common methods 


of purification, to ſeparate entirely 


from their oil, which gives them 


ſome degree of a ſaponaceous qua- 


If quicklime be employed as an 
intermedium in the diſtillation of 


ſal ammoniac, a ſpirit more pun- 


gent and penetrating than the fore- 
going is obtained, but no concrete 
jalt. Three pounds of quicklime, 
expoſed to the air till it has fallen 
into powder, may be mixed with 


one pound of ſal ammoniac, and 


immediately put into a retort, with 
two pounds of water : the ſpirit 


vill ariſe with a moderate heat. 


This ſpirit 1s held too acrimonious 
to be given internally, and has 
therefore been chiefly uſed for 
imelling to in faintings, &c. It is 
an excellent menſtruum for ſundry 
vegetable ſubſtances, (Peruvian bark 
for inſtance) which the other ſpirit 
extracts little from. 

dome have mixed a quantity of 
this with the officinal ſpirit z which 
thus becomes more pungent, ſo as 
to bear an addition of a confider- 
able proportion of water, without 
any danger of diſcovery either from 


the taſte or ſmell: this abuſe would 


be prevented, if the mark formerly 


laid down of the goodneſs” and 


ſtrength of theſe ſpirits (ſome of 


the volatile ſalt remaining in them 
undiſſolved) was duly attended. to. 


Others have ſubſtituted a ſolution | pot | 
FACTITIOUS SAL AMMONTA4C, 


of crude {al ammoniac and fixt al- 
caline ſalt, mixed together ; this 


may be diſcovered by the liquor 


leaving a neutral ſalt upon evapo- 


* 


ration. 


the marine acid. 
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The matter which remains in the 


retort after the diſtillation of the 


* and ſublimation of the ſalt of 
al ammoniac, is found to conſiſt 
of marine acid united in the one 
with the fixt alcaline ſalt, and with 
the chalk in the other. The caput 
mortuum, as it is called, of the 
ſpirit of ſal ammoniac, diſſolved 
in water, filtered and exſiccated, 
proves ſimilar to ſea ſalt, or the 
ſpiritus ſalis marini coagulatus; 
and hence we may judge of the 
extraordinary virtues attributed to 
it under the names of ſal antihyſte- 
ricum, antihypochondriacum, fe- 
brifugum, digeſtivam Sylvii, &e. 
The caput mortuum of the vo- 
latile ſalt where chalk is employed 
as an intermedium, expoſed to a 
moiſt air, runs into a liquor, which 
Proves nearly the ſame with a ſo- 
lution. of chalk made directly in 
If calcined ſhells 
or other animal limes be mingled 
with ſal ammoniac, a maſs will be 
obtained, which likewiſe runs in 
the air, and forms a liquor of the 
ſame kind. This liquor ſeems to 
be the ſecret of ſome late pretend- 
ers to a diſſolvent of the calculus. 
It appears from theſe proceſſes, 
that ſal ammoniac is compoſed of 
a volatile alcaline ſalt (which ariſes 
in the ſublimation) and of marine 


acid (which remains united with the 
intermedium.) Upon this principle, 


which is certainly a juſt one, ſome 
have attempted to prepare this com- 
modity among ourſelves; and the 
Edinburgh pharmacopœia has re- 
ceived a proceſs of this kind, under 
the title of 5 „ 


SAL AMMONTACUM ' 
5 CTU 


Take of human urine, or that of 
beafts, three quarts ; of ſea falr, 


two pounds; of wood foot, one 


pound. Boil them together into 
ER: A Mais x 
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a maſs ; which put into proper 


ſubliming veſſels, and with a fire 


ually increaſed, ſublime the 


alt. This ſalt may be rendered 
pure by diſſolving it in water, 
filtering the ſolution, and evapo- 
rating it to dryneſs ; as alſo by 
repeated ſublimations. It is 
brought to us ready made from 
abroad. | 
Here the ſea falt is ſuppoſed to 
furniſh its acid, and the two other 
ingredients a volatile alcali. But 
the acid of common ſalt is too 
_ Cloſely united with its own baſis to 
be ſeparable in this proceſs: this 
fixt fale appears, if any thing, to 
be injurious ; for if mixed with fal 


ammoniac itſelf, it makes it more 


difficult of ſublimation, and even 
detains a part of it from ariſing at 
all. We nevertheleſs cannot affirm 
with a late writer, that by the fore- 
going proceſs not a grain of ſal 
* ammoniac has ever been pro- 
„ duced, for both the urine and 
| ſoot yield by themſelves a portion 
of this ſalt, though very ſmall. 


SPIRITUS SALIS AMMO- 
NIACI DULCIS. 
DULCIFIED SPIRIT OF SA. 
AMMONTAC, 

Lond. 


Take half a pound of any alcaline 


ſalt, four ounces of {ai ammo- 


niac, and three pints of proof 
ſpirit of wine. Diſtil off, with 
a gentle heat, a pint and an 
half. i | | 
This ſpirit has lately come much 
into eſteem both as a medicine and 
2 menftruum. It is a ſolution of 
volatile ſalt in rectified ſpirit of 
wine; for though proof ſpirit is 
made uſe of, its phlegmatic part 
does not ariſe in the diſtillation, 
and ſerves only to facilitate the 
action of the alcaline ſalt upon the 


_ ammoniacal. The virtues and uſes 


Take of 


of this ſpirit will hence be eaſily 
underſtood, DL bs 


SPIRITUS VOLATILIS. 
FOTIDUS. 


E VOLATILE FETID $P1R1T. 


Lond. 
Take of 7 
Any fixt alcaline ſalt, a pound 
and an half; | 
Sal ammoniac, one pound; 
Aſa fœtida, four ounces ; 
Proof ſpirit of wine, ſix pints. 
Draw off with a gentle heat, 
five pints. | DE: 
This ſpirit is defigned as an anti. 
hyſteric, and is undoubtedly a ve- 
ry elegant one. Volatile ſpirits im- 
pregnated for theſe purpoſes, with 
different fetids, have been uſually 
kept in the ſhops : the ingredient 
here made choice of, is the beſt 


calculated of any fer general uſe, 


and equivalent in virtue to them al. 
The ſpirit is pale when newly di- 
ſtilled, but acquires a conſiderable 
tinge in keeping. : 


SPIRITUS VOLATILIS 
AROMATICUS [L.) 
Spiritus ſalinus aromaticus [L.] 
The VOLATILE (or ſaline) 
AROMATIC SPIRN, 


a commonly called 


SA VOLATILE OLEOSUM 


Lond. 


. Eſſential oil of nutmegs, 
Eſſence of lemons, each two 


drams; 

Eſſential oil of cloves, half 2 
dram ; | | 

Dulcified ſpirit of ſal ammoniac, 
one quart, 
Diſtil them with a very gentle 

fire, 
| Edinb. 
Take of a 
French brandy, three gallons; 
| nf 4 D.iſtilled 


ö Diſtilled oil of 
roſemary, an ounce; 
marjoram, ſix drams; 
lemon peel, half an ounce; 
nutmegs, three drama; 
cloves, two drams; | 
cinnamon, one dram. 
Gradually drop the oils into the 
ſpirit, occaſionally ſtirring them 


ture is to be reſerved for making 
the compound ſpirit of lavender, 
as directed hereafter. To the 
other half add eight ounces of 
the volatile ſalt of ſal ammonaac ; 
and immediately diſti}, in balneo 
mariæ, till two thirds are come 
over. | | 
Volatile ſalts, thus united with 
aromatics, are not only more a- 
greeable in flavour, but likewiſe 
more acceptable to the ſtomach, 
and leſs acrimonious, than in their 
pure ſtate, Both the foregoing 


together. One half of this mix- 
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compoſitions turn out excellent ones, 


lavender, an ounce and a half; Provided the oils are good, and 


the diſtillation ſkilfully performed, 
Medicines of this kind might be 
Prepared extemporaneouſſy, b 

dropping any proper eſſential oil 
into the dulcified ſpirit of ſal am- 
moniac, which will readily diſſolve 
the oil without the aſſiſtance of di- 
ſtillation: by this method a ſal vo- 
latile may be occaſionally prepared, 


of any particular flavour, or ad- 


_ to particular purpoſes. Thus, 
if a cephalic is required, the oils of 
marjoram, roſemary, &c. afford a 
very ſerviceable one: in coldneſe, 
faintings and the like, the oil of 
cinnamon joined to the volatile ſpi- 


rit, proves a moſt immediate cor - 


dial; and in ſuppreſſions of the u- 
terine purgations, the oils of rue 


or ſavin effectually promote the 


diſcharge. The doſe of theſe com- 
poſitions is from ſix drops to ſixty 


TE Cnavy- 


„1 


* 


* a. AS 4. —_—_—— 


»—— 


CHAPTER IX. 
©» RESINOSA et SULPHUREA. 
* RESINOUS and SULPHUREOUS PREPARATIONS, 


FLORES BENZOINTI. 

FLOWERS OF BENZOINE. 

by „ 

P ſome powdered benzoine 

into an earthen pot placed in 
ſand; and with a gentle heat, 
ſublime the flowers into a coni- 
cal paper cap fitted to the pot. 
Or, the ſublimation may be per- 
formed in a retort; the flowers 
will ariſe with a ſoft heat, into 
WERE, 
Tf the flowers have any yellow 
tinge, mix them with tobacco 
pipe clay, and ſublime again. 
Edinb. 

The ſublimation is to be performed 
in a glazed earthen pot, and re- 
peated in the ſame inftruments 

with freſh parcels of benzoine, 
till the paper cap becomes foul 
with oil. | 
Benzoine, expoſcd in a retort, 

to a gentle fire, melts and ſends up 


into the neck white, ſhining cry- 
ſtalline lowers, which are followed 


by an oily ſubſtance. On raiſing 
the heat a little (a recipient being 
applied) a thin yellowiſh oil comes 
over, intermingled with an acid li- 
quor, and afterwards a thick buty- 
raceous ſubſtance; this liquefied in 
boiling water, gives out to it a 
conſiderable quantity of ſaline mat- 
ter (ſeparable by filtration and pro- 
per exhalation) which appears in all 
_ reſpects ſimilar ta the flowers. It 
appears therefore, that the whole 
quantity of flowers which benzoine 


is capable of yielding, cannot be 


obtained by the above proceſſes, 
ſince a conliderable portion ariſes 


after the time that they are diſcon- 
tinued in: that greateſt part of the 


flowers ariſes with a leſs degree of 
heat than what is neceſſary to ele- 
vate the oil: but that if the opera- 
tion is haſtily conducted, or if the 
fire is not exceeding gentle, the oil 
will ariſe along with the flowers, 
and render them foul: hence in the 
way of trade, it is extremely difh- 
cult to prepare them of the requi- 
ſite whiteneſs and purity; the heat 
which becomes neceſfary when large 
quantities of the benzoine are em- 
ployed, being ſo great as to elevate 
ſome of the oil along with them, 
In order therefore to obtain theſe 
flowers in perfection, only a ſmal} 
quantity of benzoine ſhould be put 
into the veſſel at a time: that this 


may-not be any impediment to the 
Tequifite diſpatch, a number of 


ſhallow, flat bottomed, earthen diſh- 
es may be employed, each fitted 
with a conical paper cap, With 
theſe you may fill a ſand furnace, 
having a number of freſh diſhes 
charged in readineſs to replace thoſe 
in the furnace, as ſoon as the pro- 
ceſs ſhall appear finiſhed in them: 
the refiduum of the benzoine ſhould 
be ſcraped out of each of the ver 


ſels, before a freſh parcel 1s put In. 


Theſe flowers, when made in 
perfection, have an agreeable taſte 
and fragrant fmell, They totally 


diſtolve 


T. 


diſſolve in ſpirit of wine; and like- 
wiſe, by the aſſiſtance of heat, in 
water; but ſeparate again from the 
latter upon the liquor's growing 
cold, ſhooting into ſaline ſpicula 
which unite together into 9 
maſſes. By the mediation of ſugar, 
they remain ſuſpended in cold wa- 
ter, and thus form an elegant bal- 
famic ſyrup. Some have held them 


in great eſteem, as pectoral and 


ſudorific, in the doſe of half a 
ſcruple or more: but the preſent 
practice rarely makes uſe of them 
on account of the offenſive oil 
which, as uſually prepared, they 
are tainted with, and from which a 
freſh ſublimation from tobacco pipe 
clay does not free them ſo eſfectu- 
ally as might be wiſhed. The ob- 


ſervations above related, point out 


a method of depurating them more 
perfectly, viz. ſolution, filtration 
and cryſtallization. | 


FLORES SULPHURIS. 

FLOWERS OF SULPHUR, 

Lond. | | 
Sublime ſulphur in proper veſlels ; 

and reduce the flowers, which 

concrete, into powder, either in 

a wooden mill, or in a marble 
mortar with a wooden peſtle. 

 Fiinb. 

Put any quantity of yellow ſulphur, 
groſsly po dered, into an carthen 
cucurbit placed in a ſand fur- 

nace; and having fitted on a 
glaſs blind head, or inverted in- 

to it another earthen cucurbit, 

begin the ſublimation with a 

gentle heat, which may be after- 

wards increaſed. The flowers 
will ariſe into the uppermoſt part 
of the veſſels, from whence they 
are to be ſwept out for uſe. 

This procefs is rarely attempted 
by the apothecaries, a large appa- 
ratus being neceſſary for perform- 
mg it to advantage, Thoſe who 
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prepare the flowers of hrim ſtone 

in quantity, uſe for the ſubliming 
veſſel a large iron pot capable of 
holding two or three hundred 
weight; this ſtands under an arched 


% „ . - 


tallic matters, with a ſmall portion 
of ſulphur that has efcaped the 


ſubliming heat. This is uſually 
broke in pieces, and vended in the 
ſhops under the name of ſulphur 
c A/ c 


3, 


FLORES SULPHURIS LOTT. 


IW AHSED FLOWERS OF 
|  SOLEROK 

| Lond. . 
Pour upon the flowers as much wa- 
ter as will ariſe to the height of 
four fingers above them, and boil 
them for ſome time: then pour- 
ing off this water, let ſome cold 
be added, and throughly waſh 
the flowers; after. which they 
are to be dried for uſe. _ 
As the flowers of ſulphur are ge- 
nerally ſublimed into very capa- 
cious rooms, which contain a large 
quantity of air; ſome of thoſe that 
ariſe at firſt, are apt to take fire, 
and thus are changed into a volatile 
acid vapour, which, mingling with 
the flowers that ſublime afterwards; 
communicates to them a notable 
degree of acidity. In ſuch caſe, 
the ablution here directed is abſo- 
lately neceſſary';“ for the flowers, 
thus tainted with acid, ſometimes 


occaſion gripes, and may, in other 


reſpects, be productive of effects 
different from thoſe of pure ſul- 


phur, | 
&$ BAL- 


— 


. 
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' BALSAMUM SULPHURIS | 
 fomplex [L.] craſſum [E.] 
Wo 8 
Boil flowers of ſulphur, with four 
times their weight of oil olive, 
in a pot lightly covered, until 
they unite into the conſiſtence of 
Edinbb. 


Take a pint of linſeed oil, or oil 
glive, and four qunces of flowers 
of ſulphur. Boil them together 
over a gentle fire, keeping them 
, continually ſtirring, till they 
come to the canſiſtence of a 
pbalſam. | 
Linſeed oil more readily diſſolves 
ſulphur than oil olive, and the 
| 6.6 « wane made with it proves 
omewhat lefs diſagreeable. The 
veſſel they-are boiled in ought to 
be capable of holding at leaſt three 
times the quantity of the ingre- 
dients. As ſoon as the oil begins 
ta act upon the ſulphur, which 
happens nearly at the paint of 
ebullition, the mixture rarifies 
very much, ſo as, if not prudently 
removed from the fire, to run over 
into the furnace : and as the mat- 
ter is very ſuſceptible of flame, 
angerous conſequences may en- 
ſye, eſpecially if the quantity is 
large, 8 7 


Balſamum ſulphuris Barbadenſe. 
Balſim of ſulphur with 
' Rarbadzes tar. 
| | | Lond. | 
This is made after the ſame man- 
ner as the foregoing, by uſing 
Barbadoes tar inſtead of the oil, 


Balſamum ſulphuris zniſatum, ju- 
niperatum, ſuccingtumw, terebin- 
thinatum, &c. 

Balſams of ſulphur, with the di- 
" flilled oil of auiſced, juniper ber- 

rees, amber, turpentine, Sc. 
„ 
Take ten ounces of any af theſe 


/ 


. oils, and two ounces of flowers 
of is wah Digeſt them far 
ſome days, in a circulatory veſ. 

| ſel, placed in a ſand heat, until 

the oil becomes ſaturated with 
the ſulphur. The veſſel being 
then ſuffered to grow cold, ſe. 
parate the balſam from ſuch 
part of the ſulphur as remains 
undiſſolved. | 
| Theſe preparations are more 
conveniently and ſafely made in a 
large and tall uncut glaſs body (its 
orifice being left open) than in cir- 
culatory or cloſe veſſels: for when 
the ſulphur and oil begin to ad 
vehemently upon each other, they 
not only rarify into a large volume, 
but likewiſe throw out impetuouſſy 
great quantities of an elaſtic va- 
pour, which, if the veſſels are 
cloſed, or the orifices not ſufficient 


to allow it a free exit, infallibly 


burſt them: Hoffman relates a 
very remarkable hiſtory of the ef- 
fects of an accident of this kind. 
In the veſiel above recommended, 
the proceſs may be completed, 
without danger, in four or five 
hours, by duly managing the fire; 


which ſhould be very gentle for 


ſome time, and afterwards increal- 
ed ſo as to make the oil juſt bubble 
or boil, in which fate it ſhould be 
kept till all the ſulphur appears to 
be taken up. 1 

The eſſential oils employed in 
theſe proceſſes undergo à great 
alteration from the degree of heat, 
neceſſary for enabling them to diſ- 
ſolve the ſulphur; and hence the 


balſams have not near ſo much of 


their flavour as might be expected. 


It ſhould therefore ſeem more eli- 
ible to add a proper quantity o 


the eſſential oil to the fimple bal- 


ſam : theſe readily incorporate by 


a gentle warmth, if the veſſel be 
now and then ſhaken. 


balſamum ſulphuris ſimplex, from 


a bal · 
. 5 


=> FF JF * „ 


Sixteen. 
parts of eſſential oil, and ſix of the 


2 balſam more elegant than thoſe 
made in the foregoing manner, and 
which retains ſo much of the fla- 
vour of the oil, as is in ſome mea- 
ſure ſufficient to cover the taſte of 
the ſulphur, and render it ſupport- 


le. 

The balſams of ſalphur have 
been ſtrongly recommended in 
coughs, conſumptions, and other 
diſorders of the breaſt and lungs. 
But the reputation which they have 
had in theſe caſes does not appear 
to have been built upon any fair 
trial, or experience of their vir- 
tues. They are manifeſtly hot, 
acrimonious and irritating ; and 
therefore ſhould be uſed with the 
utmoſt caution, They have fre- 
quently been found to injure the 
appetite, offend the ſtomach and 
viſcera, parch the body, and oc- 
caſion thirſt and febrile heats. The 
doſe of the ſimple balſam is from 
ten to forty drops: thoſe with eſ- 
ſential oils are not given in above 
half theſe quantities. Externally, 
they are employed for cleanſing 
and healing foul running ulcers : 
Boerhaave conjectures, that their 
uſe in theſe caſes gave occaſion to 
the virtues aſcribed to them when 
taken internally. þ. 


HEPAR SULPHURIS, © 
LIVER OF SULPHUR. 
1 3 
Take four ounces of flowers of 
ſulphur, and one ounce and an 
half of powdered ſalt of tartar. 
Mix, and melt them in an earth- 
. en: diſh, under a chimney, 
keeping the matter conſtantly 
ſtirring with a ſpatula till it has 
acquired a red colour: care 


muſt be had to prevent its taking 


fire. ö | 
It is more convenient to melt 
the ſulphur firſt by itſelf, and add 
the falt of tartar by degrees; than 


to grind them together, and after- 
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wards endeavour to melt them: 
for in this caſe, the mixture will 
not flow ſufficiently thin to be 

properly united by ſtirring ; and 
the ſulphur either takes fire, or 
ſublimes in flowers, which pro- 
bably has been the reaſon why ſo 
large a proportion of it has been 
commonly directed. 
tity of ſulphur ordered above, re- 
quires, at leaſt, eight ounces of 
the alcaline falt, to render it per- 
fectly ſoluble in water, which this 
preparation ought to be. 


The quan- 


Solutions of the hepar ſulphuris 


in water, made with ſugar into a 
ſyrup, have been recommended in 
the ſame intentions as the balſams 
above mentioned : our pharmaco- 
pœias nevertheleſs have deſervedly 
rejected this ſyrup, as common 
practice has almoſt done the bal- 
ſams. 
tified ſpirit of wine, imparts a rich 
gold colour, a warm, ſomewhat 
aromatic taſte, and a peculiar, not 
ungrateful ſmell : a tincture of this 
kind is kept in the ſhops, under 
the name of another mineral. 


SULPHUR 


The hepar, digeſted in rec- 


PRAECIPITATUM. 
3 5 
Lac ſulphuris. 

r BUS; - - 


' PRECIPITATED SULPHUR, 


common called. | 
LAC SULPHUR]YS. 
e 8 
Boil flowers of ſulphur in water, 
with thrice their weight of quick- 
lime, till the ſulphur is diſſolved. 
Fiſter the ſolution, and drop into 
it ſome of the weak ſpirit of 
vitriol: this will throw down a 
precipitate, which is to be waſh- 
ed in freſh parcels of water, till 
it becomes inſipid. 8 
| Edinb. 


Boil the hepar ſulphuris, reduced 


to powder, in four times its 
quantity of water for three 
N hours 3 
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hours; adding more water if 
there is occahon. Then fiiter 
the ſolution whilit hot, and drop 
into it ſpirit of vitriol, till the 
efcrveſcence ceaſes : a powder 
will be precipitated to the bot- 
rom, which is to be waſhed with 
water, and afterwards dried for 
_ uſe, 8 
The method of making this lac, 


as it is called, with hepar ſulphuris, 


is the moſt expeditious, and leaſt 
troubleſome, provided the hepar 
be well made: and, on the other 
hand, quicklime gives the prepara 
tion a more ſaleable whiteneſs. The 
medicine is nearly the ſame in both 
caſes; and not different in quality 
from pure ſulphur itſelf, to which 
it is preferred, in unguents, &c. 
only on account of its colour. 
The whiteneſs does not proceed 
from the ſulphur having loſt any 
of its parts in the operation, or 
from any new matter ſuperadded : 
for if common ſulphur be ground 
with alcaline ſalts, and ſet to ſub- 
lime, it ariſes of a like white co- 
lour, the whole quantity of the al- 
cali remaining unchanged ; and if 
the lac be melted with a- gentle 
fire, it returns into yellow ſulphur 
again. 

It might perhaps be more eli- 
gible, where alcaline ſalts are em- 
ployed in this proceſs, to perform 


the ablution with boiling water than 


with cold : for the vitriolic acid 
uſed for precipitating the ſulphur, 
forms with the alcali a ſubſtance not 
ſoluble in cold water (vitriolated 
tartar) and which conſequently will 
remain united with the ſulphur. 


AQUA SULPHURATA. 
SULPHURATED WATER, 
aſually called, GAS SULPHURIS. 
ond, 

Take a quart of water, and half a 
pound of ſulphur. Let part of 
the ſulphur be ſet on fire in an 

Tron ladle, and ſuſpended over 


the water in a cloſe veſſel ; as 

ſoon as the fumes ſubſide, ſome 
more of the ſulphur is to be fred 

in the ſame manner; and this 
repeated till the whole quantity 

8 | 

A convenient way of managing 
this proceſs is, to put the water 
into a glaſs receiver, placed on its 
ſide ; and to have the ladle, con- 
taining the burning ſulphur, fixed 
to. a plug, made to go freely into 
the neck of the veſſel; the uſe of 
the plug is to keep the ladle from 
dipping in to the water : the fumes 
which iſſue betwixt it and the glaſs, 
may be confined by a cloth thrown 
round the neck. 

This liquor is liable to great un- 
certainty in point of ſtrength, as 


the water will be impregnated with 


a greater or leſs quantity of acid, 
according as the proceſs is more or 
leſs ſkilfully managed. It likewiſe 
varies greatly after it has been 
kept for ſome time, from what it 
was when newly prepared: at firſt, 
it is highly volatile and pungent, 
ſmelling like the fumes of burning 
ſulphur ; in time, the part on 
which its volatility depends is loſt, 
and the liquor becomes indiſtin- 
guiſhable from water acidulated 
with common oil of vitriol. 


TINCTURA SULPHURIS 
VOLATILIS. 
VOLATILLE TINCT URE QF 
; + SULEBUR tude 
Take of „ N 
Flowers of ſulphur, ſix ounces; 
Sal ammoniac, one pound; 

Quicklime, a pound and a half. 
Sprinkle ſome water on the lime, 
and when ſlaked and fallen into 
powder, grind it firſt with the 
ſulphur, and afterwards with 
the ſal ammoniac, in ſmall quan- 
tities at a time: then diſtil the 
mixture in a retort, with a fire 
gradually increaſed, 'The —— 

| « 
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led liquor is to be kept, in a bo- Hoffman has a great opinion of 


tle cloſe ſtopt, for ule. 


the virtues of this preparation. He 


This liquor has æ ſtrong offen · ſays, a mixture of one part of the 


ſire ſmell, ſomewhat fimilar to that 
which ariſes in the precipitation of 
lac ſulfhuris. The vapour in both 
caſes ſpreads to a conſiderable di- 


ſtance, changes filver or copper 


utenſils of a brown or blackiſh 
colour, and produees diſagreeable 
alterations in many medicinal pre- 
parations : to this circumſtance 
therefore due regard ought to be 
had in the performance of that pro- 


ceſs, and in the Keeping of this 


tinctur E. 


tincture with three of ſpirit of wine, 
in a doſe of thirty or forty drops, 
proves a moſt powerful diaphore- 
tic ; and that a liquor compoſed of 


this and camphor, ſurprizingly 


takes off the pain of the gout by 
bathing the feet with it.» This 
tincture may be a powerful medi- 
cine, but it is certainly a very un- 
pleaſant one, 


8 


— — — — — — — ſ 
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Preparations of G O L D. 


OLD is the moſt ponderous which ariſes to the ſurface, be. 
and perfect of the metals: it comes richly 1mpregnated there- 
abides fixt and unaltered in the with. Separate the oil by de- 
ſtrongeſt fire; and is not acted up- cantation, and add to it four or 
on by alcaline, or any ſimple acid five ounces of rectiſied ſpirit of 
menſtruum. It diſſolves in aqua wine: digeſt this mixture for a 
regis alone, into a yellow tranfpa- month, and it will acquire a 
rent fluid : this ſolution ſtains the purpliſh colour, 
Kin, &c. purple: the ethereal ſpi- There have been many prepara- 
rit of wine, and ſome eſſential oils, tions of this kind, contrived by the 
take up the gold from it: alcalies | deſigning pretenders to alchemy, 
precipitate the metal in form of a and impoſed upon the credulous 
yellowiſh mud, which exſiccated, and unwary, as cordials and dia- 
and expoſed to a ſmall heat, vio- phoretics of ineſtimable value. The 
lently explodes. = above ſeems to be one of the beſt 
As to the medicinal virtues of and ſafeſt of them; tho* it would 
this metal, experience has ſuffici- be equally ſerviceable as a medi- 
ently ſhewn, that it is not poſſeſſed cine, if made without the ingre- 
of any valuable ones. In its me- dient, which it receives its name 
tallic form, however finely commi- from. 
nuted, it proves inactive; when | 
ſatiated with acid, corroſive ; and AURUM FULMINANS. 
in the intermediate ſtates, either in- FULMINATING GOLD. 


ha © AC „ GGwas oo fm two 


Sgnificant or unſafe. Diſſolve gold in aqua regia (about 
2 ms four times the weight of the gold 

AURUM POTABILE, will be ſufficient) and drop into 
POTABLE GOLD. N the ſolution oil of tartar per de- 


Diſſolve, with a moderate heat, liquium, until the efferveſcence 
half a dram of fine gold, in two ceaſes: let the whole ſtand for 

. -;oxnges "Of aqua regia; and add ſome hours, and the gold will 
to the ſolution one ounce of the be depoſited: then pour off the 
eſſential oil of roſemary. Shake liquor, waſh the precipitated 
them together, and then ſuffer matter with freſh parcels of wa- 
them to reſt: the acid loſes its ter, and afterwards exſiccate it 
gold yellow colour; and the oil, for uſe. 


Chap. 10. Metallic Preparations. | 


This powder requires to be ex- 
ſiccated with the utmoſt precau- 
tion; for in a ſmall heat, it ex- 
plodes, with great violence : the 
ſame effect enſues likewiſe upon 
ſtrongly rubbing it. This property 
bas given name to the preparation; 
and is the only one on account of 
which it is at preſent taken any 
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retic, in the doſe of a few grains: 
its more certain effect, however, is 
to operate downwards, and that 
not always with ſafety ; Konig and 
Ludovici relate, that in ſome fe- 
brile caſes, it has occaſioned al- 
moſt mortal diarrhœas. And Stahl 
(de proexeucriſi medica, ſect. viii.) 
reports, that the inteſtines have 


notice of. It has been recommen- been found eroded by it. 
ded indeed, in fevers, as a diapho- : 
SECT; 2. 


Preparations of SILVER. 


SILVER is the moſt permanent 
in the fire of all the metals after 
gold, It diſſolves in the pure ni- 
trous acid, into a colourleſs, tranſ- 
parent liquor, intenſely bitter and 
corroſive. This ſolution exſicca- 
ted, furniſhes the ſhops with an 
uſeful cauſtic; Which has likewiſe 
been taken internally in ſmall doſes, 
and mixed with other ſubſtances, 
as an hydragogue: it Rains tlie 
lein black. | | 


CAUSTICUM LUNARE, 
THE LUNAR CAUSTIC. 

fo Lond. 

Let pure ſilver be diſſolved in 
about twice its weight of aqua 
| foriis, upon warm ſand; then 
_ gently increaſe the heat, until a 

dry maſs is left. Melt this in a 
_ crucible, that it may be poxred 
Into proper moulds, carefully 
. Avoiding over. much heat, left + 

the matter ſhould grow too 
- thick. - | . 


Cauſticum lunare, ſeu lapis infernalis. 
The lunar cauſtic, or infernal flone. 
Edinb. 

Diſſolve fine cupelled ſilver, by the 
heat of a ſand bath, in three 
times its weight of ſpirit of nitre. 
Evaporate the ſolution, until 

3 


two thirds of the moiſture are 

exhaled : then put the matter 

into a large crucible, and exhale 
. the remaining moiſture over a 
gentle fire. Augment the heat 

by degrees, until the maſs flows 

like oil, and ceaſes to fume : 
then pour it into an iron pipe 
made for this purpole, previouſly 
heated and greaſed: laftly, let 
it be dried, and kept for uſe in 

a glaſs veſſel cloſe ſtopt. 

Strong ſpirit of nitre will diſſolve 
ſomewhat more than half its weight 
of pure ſilver; and the weaker of 
the agu fortcs, formerly deſcri- 
bed, proportionably leſs, accord- 
ing to their quantity of pure vitrous 
acid. Sometimes this ſpirit con- 
tains a portion of the vitriolic, or 
marine acids; which, however mi- 
nute, renders it unfit for diſſolving 
this metal, and ſhould therefore be 
carefully ſeparated before the ſolu- 
tion is attempted. The method 
which the refiners employ, for exa- 
mining the purity of their aqua 
fortis, and purifying it, if neceſ- 
fary, is, to let fall into it a few 
drops of a perfect ſolution of ſilver 
already made: if the Hquor re- 
mains clear, and grows not in the 
leaſt turbid or whitiſh, it is fit for 


their uſe; otherwiſe, they add a 
| mall 


ſmall quantity more of the ſolution, 


which immediately turns the whole 


of a milk white colour: the mix- 
ture being then ſuffered to reſt for 
ſome time, depoſites a white ſedi- 
ment; from which it is warily de- 


canted, examined afreſh, and if 


need be, farther purified, by a freſh 
addition of the ſolution. 
In evaporating the liquor, t 

heat ſhould be very gentle, till 
fuch time as the matter appears dry, 
and then quickly raiſed ſo as to 
melt it: as ſoon as it flows thin, 


pour it into the mould, without 


waiting till the fumes ceaſe to ap- 
pear, for when this happens, the 


preparation proves not only too 


thick to run freely into the mould, 
but likewiſe leſs corroſive than it is 
expected to be. 

In want of a proper iron mould, 
one may be formed of tempered 
tobacco pipe clay, not too moiſt, 
by making in a lump of it, with a 


ſmooth ſtick firſt greaſed, as many 


holes as there is occaſion for: pour 
the liquid matter into theſe cavi- 
ties, and when congealed, take it 
out by breaking the mould. Each 


Piece is to be wiped from the 
greaſe; and wrapt up in dry ſoft 


paper, not only to keep the air 
from acting upon them, but like- 
wiſe to prevent their corroding or 
diſcolouring the fingers in handling. 
This preparation is a ſtrong cau- 
ſtic, and frequently employed as 
ſuch, for conſuming warts and 
ther fleſny excreſcencies, keeping 
down fungous fleſh in HE Or 
ulcers, and other like uſes. It is 


rarely applied where a deep eſchar 
is required, as in the laying open 
of impoſthumations and tumours ; 
for the quantity neceſſa y for theſe 
, Purpoſes, liquefying by the moi- 
ure of the ſkin, ſpreads beyond 
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the limits in 


PILULÆ LUNARES. 
THE LUNAR PILLS. 
Diſſolve pure ſilver in aqua fortis, 
and after due evaporation, fet 
the liquor to cryſtallize. Let 
the cryſtals be again diſſolved in 
common water, and mingled 
with a ſolution of equal their 
weight of nitre. Evaporate this 
mixture to dryneſs, and con- 

tinue the exficcation, with a 

gentle heat, keeping the matter 

conſtantly ſtirring, till no more 
fumes arife. 

Here it is neceſſary to continue 
the fire till the fumes entirely 
ceaſe, as more of the acid is re- 
quired to be diflipated, than in the 
preceding proceſs. The prepara- 
tion 15, nevertheleſs, in taſte very 
ſharp, intenſely bitter and nau- 
ſeous ; applied to ulcers, it acts as 
a cauſtic, but much milder than 
the foregoing. Boerhaave, Boyle, 
and others, greatly commend it in 
hydropic caſes. The former aſ- 
ſures us, that two grains of it made ' 
into a pill, with crumb of bread 
and a little ſugar, and taken on an 
empty ſtomach, (ſome warm wa- 
ter, ſweetned with honey, being 
drank immediately after,) purge 
gently without griping, and bring 
away a large quantity of water, 
almoſt without the patients per- 
ceiving it. He nevertheleſs cau- 
tions againſt the too liberal, or 
continued uſe of this medicine ; 
and obſerves, that by its corrofive 
quality, it weakens the bowels, 
particularly the ſtomach ; and that 
therefore proper. corroborants, as 
the rob of juniper berries, ought 


which it is intended 


to be occaſionally interpoſed. 


Chap. 10; Metallic Preparation. 


S Z CT. II. 


Preparations of IRON. 


IRON calcines by fire the 
moſt eaſily, and melts the molt 
dificultly of all the metals, Sul- 
phur profnotes its fuſion, and 


changes it into a ſubſtance not 


greatly diſſimilar to a combination 
of the metal, with vitriolic acid. 


All acids diſſolve this metal; even 


the air corrodes it into a ruſt or 
calx. 


vegetable, or with mineral acids, 
ads in the human body in the 
ſame manner, (but with different 


degrees of power) by conſtringing 


the fibres. In all theſe ſtates, it 
promotes, or reſtrains ſecretions, 
where the deficiency - or exceſs pro- 


ceed from a laxity and debility of 


the veſſels ; and, in general, raiſes 
the pulſe, and quickens the cir- 
culation. The calces are the leaſt 
active preparations, and in moſt 
conſtitutions prove altogether in- 
ert: the crude metal, duly com- 
minuted, is more eaſily ſoluble in 
the animal fluids, and if aceſcent 
juices are lodged in the primæ 
viæ, ſoon manifeſts its operation 
by nidorous eructations, and the 
black colour of the alvine feces: if 
previouſſy combined with ſaline 
bodies, it ſcarce ever fails of tak- 
ing effect. 


CHALYBIS RUBIGO 
PRAPARATA. 


RUST OF STEEL PREPARED. 


| Lond. | 
Expoſe filings of ſteel to the air, 
trequently moiſtening them with 
Vinegar or water, until they 
change into ruſt; then grind 
them in a mortar, and pouring 
on water, waſh over the more 
ſubtile powder. The remainder 


Iron, in its metallic form, or 
lightly calcined, or combined with 


is to be expoſed afreſh to che 
air, and moiſtened as at firſt, 
then triturated and waſhed again. 
and the powders that have been 
waſhed over, dried, and kept 


for uſe. | 


MARTIS LIMATURA 

bi PRAPARATAT: 

FILINGS OF IRON _ 

" PREPARED. ©.” 

X Edinb. | 
Set filings of iron, firſt ckanſed by 
the magnet, in a moiſt place, 
that they may turn to ruſt, which 
is to be ground into an impal- 

pable powder. | 5 
They may likewiſe be prepared 
by moiſtening them with vine- 


gar. 
The cleanſing of iron filings by 
means of a magnet is very tedious, 


and does not anſwer ſo well as 


might be expected; for if they are 
ruſty, they will not be attracted by 
it, or not ſufficiently ; nor will 


they, by this means, be entirely 


freed from braſs, copper, or other 
metallic ſubſtances which may ad- 
here to them. It appears from the 
experiments of Henckel Pyritolog. 
cap. vom eiſen im Kieſs) that if iron 
be mixed by fuſion with even its 


own weight of any of the other 


metals or ſemimetals, regulus of 
antimony alone excepted, the com- 
pound will be vigorouſly attracted 
by the load-ſtone.— The ruſt of 
iron is to be procured at a- mode- 
rate rate from the dealers in iron, 
free, from, any impurities, except 
ſuch as may be waſhed off by | 
WAKE: © ith <tr 

The. ruſt of iron is preferable as 


a medicine to the calces, or croci, 


made by 2 Benz foe, "Hoffman 


relate, 


relates, that he has frequently given 
it with remarkable ſucceſs, in ob- 
ſtinate chlorotic caſes, accompanied 
with exceſſive headachs, and other 
violent ſymptoms; and that he 
uſually joined with it pimpinella, 
arum root, and ſalt of tartar, with a 
little cinnamon and ſugar. The 
doſe is from four or five grains to 
twenty or thirty: ſome have gone 
as far as a dram; but all the prepa- 
rations of this metal anſwer beſt in 
ſmall doſes, which ſhould rather 
be often repeated than enlarged. 
Lemery ſhews a method of re- 


ducing ſteel to a very fine powder 


without ruſting it. The filings are 
put in an unglazed earthen veſſel, 
with ſo much water as will ſtand 
above them about four inches: 
the whole is to be well ſtirred every 
day, and more water ſupplied, as 
that in the veſſel exhales, ſo that 
the ſteel may remain always cover- 
ed: by this means, he ſays, the 
filings will, in no long time, fall 
into an impalpable black powder. 
If ſuffered to remain for a little 
while uncovered with water, a part 


changes into ruſt. 


CHALYBS CUM SULPHURE 
_ PRAPARATUS. 
STEEL PREPARED WITH 
SULPHUR. 

* Lond. 

eat the ſteel, with a very fierce 

fire, to a ſtrong white heat; 
and in this ſtate, apply it to a 
roll of ſulphur held over a veſ- 


ſel of water: the ſteel will melt, 


and fall down in drops, which 
are to be picked out from the 
ſulphur that runs down with 
them, and ground into an im- 
palbable powder. 

It was ſuppoſed in former edi- 


tions of this work, that this pre- 


tion is no other than common 
imſtone, and that it contains no- 
of the ſteel. If the ſteel in- 


2 thing | 
. deed is not made extremely hot, it 


will not melt on applying it to tl 

ſulphur; and wg me will = 
into the water by itſelf : but if the 
metal is heated to the degree above 
directed, it will readily melt, and 


fall down in drops of a brown co- 


lour ; whilſt the ſulphur runs into 
long yellow ſtrings. The heat, 
requiſite for this purpoſe, is ſcarce 
procurable in the furnaces of the 
apothecary ; and even if the ſteel 
is ſufficiently heated at firſt, it will 
ſoon become too cool to be cor- 
roded by the ſulphur. For this 
reaſon, and on account of the of. 
fenſive fumes, which ariſe very 
copiouſly, and are not avoidable 
by the operator, this proceſs has 
been long neglected. The ſhops 
have been generally ſupplied with 


a preparation of ſteel with ſulphur 


made, at an eaſier rate, in the fol- 
lowing manner. 


MARS SULPHURAT Us. 
SULPHURATED IRON. 
| Edinb. | 
Mix filings of iron with twice their 
weight of powdered ſulphur, 
and as much water as is ſuffi- 
cient to make them into a paſte: 
ſuffer this to ftand and ferment 
for fix hours; then put it into 
a crucible, and let it deflagrate: 
- afterwards keep the matter con- 
tinually ſtirring with an iron ſpa- 
tula, till it falls into a. deep 
black powder. | 
If the quantity of this mixture is 
conſiderable, and ſtrongly preſſed 
down, it will ferment ſo violently 
as to burſt out into flame. The 
calces, or ores of iron, do not 
produce this phænomenon. 


CRO CUS MARTIS APERIENS. 
OPENING CROCUS OF IRON. 
2 Edinb, © | | 
This is made by keeping the fore- 
'going preparation longer over 
the fire, when it aſſumes a red 
5 1 


. . - 
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Chap. 10. 


parations.) 


colour. It is not different from 


in a crucible to redne 


'CROCUS MARTISC 

ASTRINGENS. = 
STRINGENT CROCUS OF 

IRON. 


 F#iind. 

This is made from the opening 
crocus of iron, by reverberating 
it for a long time in the molt 
extreme degree of heat. 


Theſe preparations differ from 


one another in virtue; though the 
difference is not of ſuch a kind as 
the titles, they have been uſually 
diſtinguiſhed by, import. All the 
preparations of ſteel act, if they act 
at all, by an aſtringent quality ; 
that above denominated a/tringent, 
has the leaſt, if any, effect, The 
crocus aperiens has a greater chance 
of entering the habit; and the ſul- 
phurated ſteel will in moſt conſti- 
tutions take place (tho* with leſs 
certainty than the following pre- 
They may be given 
in form of bolus, eleQary, or 
pill, from ſix grains to a ſcruple. 
In ſome pharmacopceias, the 
croci of iron are prepared from 


pure green vitriol. This ſtrongly 


calcined (or the colcothar remain- 
ing after the diſtillation of oil of 


vitriol) is the aſtringent crocus; 


when leſs calcined, it is called a- 
perient. Theſe preparations differ 
little from thoſe above diſtinguiſhed 
by the ſame appellations. 


MARS SOLUBILIS, ſeu. 
CHALYBS TARTARIZATUS. 
SOLUBLE or TARTARIZED 
STEEL. 
|  FEadinb. | 
Mix equal parts of iron filings and 


cryſtals of tartar, with as much 


water as 1s ſufficient to reduce 
them into a maſs; this is to be 


Metallic Preparations. 


the ruſt of iron, gently calcined 


formed into balls, then baked 
in an oven, ground into powder, 
and again made into balls with a 
freſh parcel of water, and baked 
in an oven as before. Repeat 
this operation, till ſuch time as 
the matter will eaſily grind into 
an impalpable powder. 
This is a very elegant and uſe- 


ful preparation of ſteel, and will in 


many caſes take effect after all the 
foregoing ones have failed; the ſalt 
here joined rendering the metal 


ſufficiently ſoluble in the animal 


fluids. It may be given either in a 
liquid form, or in that of a bolus, 
&c. in doſes of half a ſcruple or a 
ſcruple. Dr. Willis is ſaid to have 
been the inventor of this prepara- 


tion, and by his name it has been 


uſually diſtinguiſhed in the ſhops. 


The chemiſts have received another 
method of preparing iron with tar- 


tar; which is as follows: 

Take equal quantities of filings of 
iron, and of white tartar. Grind 
them together, and put them into 

a crucible, which is to be ſet in 
a fire ftrong enough to make the 
materials red hot; in this ſtate 
let them continue for ſome time. 
When grown cold, powder the 
matter in a mortar; and the part 

which will not paſs through a 
fine ſteve, heat and pulverize a- 
gain; repeating this, until the 
whole has paſſed through. Mix 
the ſeveral ſiftings together, and 
keep them in a veſſel cloſe ſtopt 
from the air. 
This preparation is ſoluble like 

the foregoing : expoſed to the air, 
it deliquiates like alcaline falts, and 
therefore is not to. be preſcribed in 
any dry form. It is very rarely 
made uſe of. 8 8 | | 


' FLORES MARTIALES. 
MARTIAL FLOWERS. © 


Lond. Ig 
Take 


349 


320 
Take of 
Colcothar of; green vitriol waſhed, 
dr of filings of iron, one pound; 
Sal ammoniac, two pounds. 
Mix and ſublime in a retort. Grind 
the flowers with the matter which 
remains in the bottom of the re- 
tort, and repeat the ſublimation 
until the flowers ariſe of a beau- 
tiful yellowiſh colour. 
To the reſiduum you may add 
half a pound of freſh ſal ammo- 
mac, and ſublime as before ; re- 
peating this as long as the flow- 
ers ariſe well coloured. 


Ediub. 
Take of 
Iron filings, 
Sal ammoniac powdered, each e- 
qual parts. 

Mix them well together, and ſ uffer 
them to ſtand for ſome time in a 
molt place: then put them into 
an earthen cucurbit ; fit on a 
glaſs head, and proceed to ſubli- 
mation. Firſt a ſpirit of ſal am- 
moniac will ariſe, which may 
be catched in a receiver ; then 
white flowers, which may be 
thrown away ; and at length yel- 
lowiſh red flowers ; theſe Jait are 
to be ſwept out of the head with 
2 feather, and kept for uſe. 

A tincture of cel may be drawn 


from the caput mortuum, as alſo | 


from the flowers. 


The ſucceſs of this proceſs de- 


pends principally upon the fire be- 
mg haitily raiſcd, that the fal am- 
moniac may not ſublime before the 
heat is become ſtrong enough to 
enable it to carry up a ſufficient 
quantity of the iron Hence glaſs 
veſſels are not fo proper as carthen 
or iron ones; for when the former 
are made uſe of, the fire cannot be 
raiſed quick enough without en- 
dangering the breaking of them. 
The moſt convenient inftrument is 
an won pot; to which may be In- 
ted an inverted carthen jar, having 
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a a ſmall hole, in its bottom, to {uf 


fer the elaſtic vapours, Which ariſe 
during the operation, to eſcape, It 
is of advantage to throughly mix 
the ingredients together, moiſten 
them with a little water, and then 
gently dry them; and to repeat the 
pulverization, humectation and ex. 
ſiccation, two or three times or 
oftener. If this method is follow. 
ed, the ſal ammoniac may be in. 
creaſed to three times the quantity 
of the iron, or farther ; and a ſin. 

je ſublimation will oftentimes be 
fact ufficient to raiſe flowers of a very 
deep orange colour. 

This preparation is ſuppoſed 0 
be highly aperient and attenuating; 
though no otherwiſe ſo than the 
reſt of the chalybeates, or at moſt, 
only by virtue of the ſaline matter 
joined to the iron. It has been 
found of good ſervice in hyſterical 
and hypochonariacal caſes, and in 
diſtempers proceeding from a laxity 
and weakneſs of the ſolids, as the 
rickets. It may be conveniently 
exhibited in the form of a bolus, 
from fix grains to twenty: it is 
nauſeous in a liquid form (unless 
in ſpirituous tincture) and occaſions 
pills to ſwell and crumble, except 
ſuch as are made of the gums. 


LIXIVIUM MARTIS. 
LEY OF IRON. 
Lend. 

Let the matter which remains after 
the ſublimation of the martial 
flowers, be ſet by in a moitt 
place: it will ran into a liquor, 
which 1s to be kept for uſe. 

This liquor ſeems greatly to re- 

ſemble a ſaturated ſolution of iron 
made in ſpirit of ſalt: its taſte 1 

highly aſtringent, and fomew* at 
iweeuſh. It may be given in doſes 
of a few drops, in any convenient 


- vehicle, for the ſame intentions as 


the other chalybeates, 


SAL 
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SALT OF STEEL. 
Lond. 


Take of 


eight ounces; | 
Iron filings, four ounces 3 
Water, two pints, 
Mix them together ; and after the 
ebullition ceaſes, let the mixture 


ſtand for ſome time upon warm 


fand: then pour off, and filter 
the liquor ; and after proper ex- 
halation, ſet it by to cryſtallize, 


VITRIOLUM MARTITS, ſeu 
SAL CHALYBIS. +” ©: - 
FITRIOL of IRON, or SALT 
Edinb. PS 
Take of | | 
- Oil of vitriol, four ounces 
Water, ten ounces; 1 
Filings of iron, three ounces. 
Cautiouſly mix them together, and 
digeſt in a cucurbit for twelve 
hours, that the metal may be 
diſſolved : filter the ſolution 
whilft hot, then evaporate it to 
a pellicle, and ſet it in a cold 
place, until the vitriol has cry- 
ſtallized at the bottom of the 
veſſel. The liquor poured off 
from the cryſtals, is to be again 
evaporated till a pellicle forms on 
the ſurface, and ſet to ſhoot as 
before. Collect all the cryſtals 
together, and dry them on a 
paper in the ſhade. | 
During the diſſolution of the iron, 
2 ſtrong ſulphureous vapour ariſes, 
which on the approach of flame; 
catches fire, and explodes, ſo as 
ſometimes to burſt the veſſel: to 
this particular therefore, the ope- 
rator ought to have due regard. 
The chemiſts are ſeldom at the 
trouble of preparing this ſalt ac- 
cording to the directions above gi- 
ven ; but in its ſtead ſubſtitute com- 
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+ © "GAL MARTIS, - won green vitriol, purified by Tos 


Strong ſpirit or oil of vitriol, 


prey OOO. =" OAT ST DOI ONE ITY 
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lution in water, filtration, and cry- 


ſtallization. The only difference 
betwixt the two is, that the com- 


mon vitriol contains ſomewhat 
more metal in proportion to the a- 
cid; and hence in keeping, its 
green colour is debaſed by a ruſty 
browniſh caſt. The ſuperfluous 
quantity of metal may be eaſily ſe- 
parated, by ſuffering the ſolution 
of the vitriol to ſtand for ſome time 
in a cold place, when a browniſnh 
yellow ochery ſediment will fall 
to the bottom; or it may be per- 
fectly diſſolved, and kept ſuſpended, - 


by a ſuitable addition of oil of vi- 


triol. If the vitriol is ſuſpected to 
contain any cupreous matter, the 
firſt method ſhould be followed; 
for thus the moſt minute portion 
of copper will be ſeparated. The 
common Engliſh vitriol very rarely 


contains any metallic ſubſtance be- 


fides iron 99 
The ſalt of ſteel is one of the 
moſt efficacious preparations of this 
metal; and not unfrequently made 
aſe of, in cachectic and chlorotic 
caſes, for exciting the uterine pur- 
gations, ſtrengthening the tone of 
the viſcera, and deſtroyinig worms. 
It may be conveniently exhibited 
in a liquid form, largely diluted 
with aqueous fluids: half a ſcruple, 
diſſolved in a pint of water, may 
be drank at a time, divided into 
different doſes: this quantity gives 
no very diſagrecable taſte to the 
water. If the doſe is increaſed to 
half a dram or a dram, it for the 
moſt part gently purges; and po-Ww- 
erfully promotes urine, eſpecially if 
the patient walks about in a cool 
air during the operation. Theſe 
ſolutions may be uſed as ſuecedanea 
to the natural chalybeate waters, 
and will in many caſes prodace ſi - 
milar effects. wy Fs 
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15 s Er. IV. 
» RE PARATIONS if CO PPER. 


EY is leſs, eaſy of San 
than iron; and, in its metallic ſtate, 


does not appear to be acted on by 


the animal fluids, 'or to have any 
eonſiderable effect in the body. 
Piſſolved, it proves externally an 
eſeharotic; internally, a violent pur- 

ative and emetic. Acids of every 
xl d diſſolve it, and likewiſe vola- 
tile alcalies. With the vegetable, 
nitrous, and marine acids, it forms 


à green ſolution; with the vitriolic 


W volatile alcalies, a blue. 


Es USTUM. 

Let thin copper plates be ſtratified 
in a ęeruciple, with ſulphur, ni- 
tre, or common ſalt, and calcined 

until, they are reduced into a 
powder. 


- Theſe preparations conſiſt of cop- : 


per combined with a ſmall portion 

of. ſaline matter. They were uſed 

by the ancients for drying and 
cleanſing ulcers, and preventing che 
growth of fungous fleſh : and ſome- 

times likewiſe internally as an eme- 
tic; but have not, for a long time, 
been taken notice of among us, for 
any: medicinal intention, 


. CRYSTALLI VENERIS. . 
CRYSTALS of COPPER. 
Diſfolve pure copper in thrice its 

weight of aqua. fortis, adding 
the metal to the acid by little 
and little at a time. Evaporate 
the liquor by a gentle heat, till 
ene half of it is waſted ; then 
etz the remainder in a cool place 


to gryſtalliae: afterwards dry the 
cryſtals, and keep them i in a vial 


cloſe ſtopt from the air. 
7" Thele2cryſtals are ſtrongly cau- 
Ris, ſimilar to the cauſticum fanare 3 ; 


but are ſo much diſpoſed to "wi 
fy; that they are ſcarce ever made 
uſe of, and cannot * 825 hre. 
ſerved. | | 
TINCTURA VENERIS | 
VOLATILIS. 


 POLATILE TINCTURE f 
COPPER. 
Take of 


Copper filings, one dram; 
Spirit of ſal ammoniac, twelve 
drams. 
Let them ſtand together i in a cloſe 
veſſel, frequently: ſhaking it, un- 


til the liquor is tinged of a beau- 


tiful violet colour. 

This tincture, or ſolution of cop- 
per has been given internally, in 
the doſe of a few drops, as a r 
retic. Boerhaave directs at firſt 
three drops to be taken in a morn- 


ing faſting, with a glaſs of mead, 


and this doſe to be daily doubled 
till it comes to twenty-four drops; 
which laſt quantity is to be conti- 
nued for ſome days: he ſays, that 
by this means, he cured an hydro- 


pic perſon labouring under a con- 


firmed aſcites; and that the medi- 
eine procured ſurprizing diſcharges 


of urine; that nevertheleſs, on try- 


ing it in another caſe of the ſame 
ind, it did not anſwer, See the 
axticle CUPRUM, page 120, 


ENS VENERIS. 
„ > 
T ake 


Colcothar of blue vitriol jd 
.-- edulcorated with water, 
afterwards dried; 
80 ammoniac, of each equal 
parts. 


Reduce them ſeparately into por” 
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tory and deſiccative. 


to fill two thirds thereof. Place 
the cucurbit in an open fire, and 
having adapted to it a glaſs 
blind-head, apply at firſt a gen- 


- tle heat, which is to be increaſed | 


by degrees, and continued as long 

as the flowers ariſe of a yellow 

colour inclining to red: when 

the veſſels are grown cold, let 

the flowers be carefully ſwept 
cout with a feather. L 

This medicine is taken from Mr. 
Boyle. It has been lately diſputed, 
whether the author prepared it from 
blue vitriol or from green: for tho” 


he expreſsly ſays, he uſed blue or 


cupreous vitriol, it is affirmed that 
this will not yield flowers of the 
colour here required-; and it is 
certain that pure copper will not. 
It appears however from experi- 


Metallic Preparations, + 


ir 08 
ence, that the foreign blue vittiols 


| into an earthen cucurbit, fo as the ſorts uſed and recommended by 


Boyle, will afford, with fal ammo- 


niac, a ſublimate poſſeſſing the qua« 


lities he aſeribes to his preparation, 
and not greatly different from the 
martial flowers already ſpoken of. 
The foreign blue vitriols, though 


manifeſtly eupreous, are not purely 


ſuch: ſeveral trials diſcover in them 
a quantity of iron; and ſal ammo- 
niac elevates iron much more rea- 
dily than it does copper. The 
making of this preparation from 
venereal vitriol, however, is by no 


means to be recommended; fince 


in ſome caſes ſo much of the cop- 
per may be raiſed, as to give it 
noxious qualities; and ſince it is 
parable with greater certainty, and 
at an eaſier rate, from iron or its 
vitriol. _ | SHE 


SECT. v. 
PREPARATIONS ff LEAD. 


LEAD readily melts 'in the fire, 
and calcines into a duſky powder ; 


Which, if the flame is reverberated 


on it, becomes at firſt yellow, then 
red, and at length melts into a vi- 
treous maſs. This metal diſſolves 
eaſily in the nitrous acid, difficultly 
in the vitriolic, and in ſmall quan- 
tity in the vegetable acids : it is alſo 
foluble in exprefled oils, eſpecially 
when calcined. 85 | 

Lead and its calces, whilt'un- 
diſſolved, have no conſiderable ef- 
fects as medicines. Diſſolved in 


doils, they are ſuppoſed to be (when 


externally applied) anti-inflamma- 
WAY | Combined 
with vegetable acids, they are nota- 


| bly ſo and taken internally, prove 
2 powerful but dangerous ſtyptic. 


PLUMBUM UST UM. 
BURNT L& AD. © 
Edinb. | 
Melt lead in an unglazed earthen 
veſſel; and keep it continually 
ſtirring, with an iron ſpatula, 
till it changes into powder. 
 MINTUM. 
RED LEAD, 
Eadinb. 


This is made by a continuance of 


the foregoing proceſs 'Thepow- 


_* der, at firſt blackiſh, in a little 


time becomes yellow, and at 
length of a very red colour, 
when it is to be taken from the 
fire, and kept for uſee. 
The preparation of red lead is 
ſo troubleſome and tedious, as ſcarce 
1 ever 
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: ever to be attempted by the apo- confined to a few perſons, who 
+ thecary or chemiſt ; nor indecd is have large conveniencies for thi 
this commodity expected to be made purpoſe. The general method which 
- by them The makers melt large they follow, is nearly the ſane 
quantities of lead at once, upon the with that above deſcribed. See 
bottom of a reverberatory furnace the philoſophical tranſactions, Ny, 
built for this purpoſe, and ſo con- 137. | 7 | 
trived, that the flame acts upon a In this preparation, the lead i; 


Put ſome vinegar into the bottom 
of an earthen veſiel, and ſuſ- 
pend over the vinegar very thin 


large ſurface of the metal, which is 
. continually changed by the means 


of iron rakes drawn backwards and 


- forwards, till the fluidity of the 
lead is deſtroy ed; after which, the 
calx is only now and then turned. 


weight of the metal. 


Theſe calces are employed in ex- 


ternal applications, for abating in- 


flammations, cleanſing and healing 
ulcers and the like. Their effects, 


however, are not very conſidera- 
ble; nor are they perhaps of much 
farther real uſe, than as they give 


conſiſtence to the plaſter, unguent, 
&c. 4 | 


ſo far opened by the acid, as to 
diſcover, when taken internally, 
the malignant quality of the me. 
tal ; and to prove externally, when 


{ſprinkled on running ſores or ul. 
cers, moderately cooling, drying 


It is ſaid, that twenty pounds of and aſtrictive. 

lead gain, in this proceſs, five | | 
pounds; and that the calx, ,being SACCHARUM SATURNI. 
reduced into lead again, is found - SUGAR OF LEAD. 
one pound leſs than the original Lond. © | 


Boil ceruſſe with diſtilled vinegar, 
in a leaden veſſel, until the vine- 
gar becomes ſufficiently ſweet: 
then filter the vinegar through 
paper, and after due evapora- 
tion ſet it to cryſtallize. 

Edinb. | 

Put any quantity of ceruſſe, mi- 
nium, or htharge, into a cucur- 
bit, and pour thereon diſtilled 
vinegar to the height of four 


CERUSSA. | inches. Digeſt them together 
CE RUSSE, or WHITE LEAD. for ſome days in a ſand heat, till 
: Edinb. | the vinegar has acquired a ſweet- 


Plates of lead, in ſuch a manner, 
that the vapour, which ariſes 
from the aeid, may circulate a- 
bout the plates. Set the con- 


taining veſſel in the heat of horſe 


dung, for three weeks; if at 


the end of this time, the plates 


are not totally calcined, 


crape 


off the white powder, and ex- 


poſe them again to the ſteam of 


Vinegar, till all the lead is thus 


633 


corroded into powder. 
The making of white lead alſo 


is become a trade by itſelf, and 


1ſh taſte, when it is «to be ſut- 
fered to ſettle, and then poured 
off. Add freſh vinegar to the 
remainder, and repeat this pro- 
ceſs till the menſtruum no longer 
extracts any ſweet taſte. Let all 
the impregnated liquors reſt for 
ſome time ; and after they have 
been poured from the feces, e- 
vaporate them, in a glaſs veſſel, 
to the confiſtence of thin honey; 
ſo that, upon being ſet in a cool 
place, the ſugar may ſhoot into 
cryſtals, which are afterwards to 
be dried in the ſhade. Exhale 
the remaining liquor to a pellicle, 


; {et it again in the cold, and more 


cry ſtals 
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cryſtals will ſtioot; repeat this 
operation till no eryſtals can be 
any longer obtained. 

Ceruſſe (eſpecially that ſort called 
flake lead, which is not, like the 
others, ſubject to adulteration) is 
much preferable either to minium 
or litharge for making the ſugar 
of lead: for the corroſion, which 
it has already undergone from the 
ſteam of vinegar, diſpoſes it to diſ- 


5 ſolve more readily. It ſhould be 
1 finely powdered before the vinegar 
l. PD > ; 

5 is put to it, and during the dige- 


ſtion or boiling, every now and 
then ſtirred up with a wooden ſpa- 
tula, to promote its diſſolution, and 
prevent its concreting into a hard 
mais at the bottom. The ſtrong 
acid obtained from the caput mor- 
tuum of vinegar (ſee page 289.) 
may be employed for this proceſs, 
to better advantage than the weak - 
er though purer acid above direct- 
ed. It a ſmall quantity of re tif ed 
ſpirit of wine be prudently added 
to the ſolution as ſoon as it is duly 
exhaled. and the mixture ſuffered 
to grow cold by ſlow degrees, the 


and tranſparent cryſtals, which are 
ſcarcely to be obtained by any o- 
ther method. —_ © | 

The ſugar of lead is much more 
eficacious than the foregoing pre- 
parations, in the ſeveral intentions 


which they are applied to. Some 


TIN eaſily melts in the fire, and 
calcines into a duſky powder, which 
by a farther continuance of the 
heat, becomes white. A maſs of 
tin, heated till it is juſt ready to 
melt, proves extremely brittle. fo 
as to fall in pieces from a blow, 
and by dextrous agitation into pow- 
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ſugar will concrete into very large 


n 
have ventured upon it internally, 
in doſes of a few grains, as a ſtyp- 
tic, in hzmorrhagies, profuſe col- 
liquative ſweats, ieminal fluxes, the 
fluor albus, &c,_ nor has it failed 
their expectations. Tt very power- 
fully reſtrains the diſcharge ; but 
almoſt as certainly as it does this 
it occaſions ſymptoms of another 
kind, often more dangerous than 
thoſe removed by it, and ſome- 
times fatal, Violent pains in 'the 
bowels, or through the whole bo- 
dy, and obſtinate conſtipations, 
ſometimes immediately follow, eſ- 
pecially if the doſe has been conſi- 
derable: cramps, tremors, and 
weakneſs of the nerves generally, 
ſooner or later, enſu mm. 
Boerhaave is of opinion, that this 
preparation proves malignant only 
in ſo far as its acid Ates to be 
abſorbed in the body; for in ſuch 
caſe, he ſays,” © it returns again in- 
„to ceruſſe which is violently pot- 
* ſonous.” On this principle; it 
would follow, that in habits where 
acidities abound, the ſugar of lead 
would be innocent. But this is far 
from being the caſe. Lead and its 
preparations act in the body only 
in ſo far as they are combined with 
acid: ceruſſe poſſeſies the qualities 
of the ſaccharum only in a low de- 
gree; and either of them freed 
from the acid, have little, if any 
Kann... 2.76 2 
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PREPARATIONS of TIN. 


der. Its proper menſtruum is aqua 
regia ; though the other mineral 
acids alſo may be made to diſſolve 
it, and the vegetable ones in mall 
quantity. It cryſtallizes with the 
vegetable and vitriolie acids; but 
with the others, deliquiates. 
The virtues of this metal are lit- 
+ tle 
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tle known. | It has been recom- 
mended as an antihyſteric, antihec- 


tic, &c, At preſent, it is chietly | 


uſed as an anthelmintic. 


STANNUM PULVERATUM, 

. . POWDERED TIN. 

5 Land. 

Melt the tin, and pour it into a 

waoden box rubbed in the inſide 

with chalk ; then immediately 

let the box be nimbly ſhook, 
and a part of the tin will fall 
into powder. The remainder is 
to be melted a ſecond time, and 
treated in the ſame manner, till 

the whole of the metal is thus 
reduced into powder. 


ion has 


— < 


This preparati 


worms, particularly the flat kinds, 


which too often elude the force of 


other medicines. The general doſe 


been uſed | 


for ſome time as a remedy againſt - 


is from a ſcruple to a dram ; ſome 


confine it to a few grains. But 


Dr. Alſton aſſures us, in the Edin- 


burgh eſſays, that its ſucceſs chiefly 
depengs upon its being given in 
much larger quantities: he exhi- 


bits an ounce, on an empty ſto- 


mach, mixed with four ounces of 
melaſſes; next day, half an ounce; 
and the day following, half an 
ounce more: after which, a ca- 
thartic is adminiſtered : he fays the 
worms are uſually voided during 


the operation of the purge, but that 


pains of the ſtomach occaſioned by 
them are removed almoſt imme- 


diately upon taking the firſt doſe _ 


of the tin. The experiments on 
tin related inpage 211 of this work, 
account ſufficiently for its being de- 
ſtructive to theſe animals; though 
not for its being ſafe to the pa- 


CALX JOVIS. 
CALX OF TIN. 
Zainb. 


Melt any quantity of tin in an un- calcined, aqua regia will not ac 


glaſed earthen: veſſel, and 
it continually ftirring, with an 
iron ſpatula, until it falls into 3 
calx 
This proceſs is not here intend. 
ed to be carried ſo far as the phar. 
maceutical writers in general di. 
rect: it muſt be diſcontinued a, 
ſoon as the metal is reduced inta 


a duſky powder: if calcined to 


whiteneſs, the following operation 
would not ſucceed. As to the 
virtues of the calx, we apprehend 
they are not greatly different from 
thoſe of the ace, Þ preparation, 


SAL JOVIS. 
_ SALT OF TIN. 
Edinb. 
Take of the 
Calx of tin, any quantity at plea- 
e | 
Aqua regia, diluted with, eight 
times its quantity of water, 
as much as will be ſufficient 
to. cover the calx to the height 
of ſome inches. | 
Digeſt them together in a gentle 
heat of ſand, that a ſolution 
may be made, which is to be 
paſſed through a filter, exhaled 
to a pellicle, and then ſet by, in 
a cold place, for three or four 
days to cryſtallize : pour off the 
* and dry the cryſtals far 
uſe. 


The calx, which remains un- 
diſſolved, may be digeſted with 
a freſh parcel of aqua regia as 
before; and the ſolution thereof 
mixed with the liquor that was 
left after the preceding cry ſtalli- 
zation. The whole being now 
duly evaporated, and ſet in 2 


cold place, a farther yield of 


cryſtals will be obtained. 

In the laſt edition of this diſ- 
enſatory, it was denied. that any 
alt could be obtained by this pro- 
ceſs. If the tin indeed is highly 


upon 


| Chap. 10. 
pon it (though this circumſtance 
i ſuppoſed to promote the ſolu- 
tion of tin in vegetable acids) nor 
will any other alt be produced, 

what the menſtruum furniſh- 

But if the calcination is con- 
ind no farther than directed un- 
der the preceding article, this acid 
will diſſolve ſome part of the calx: 
the cryſtallization indeed does not 
well ſacceed : if any appearance of 
cryſtals is expected from a ſolution 
of tin made in aqua regis, the li- 
quor ſhould not be ſet in a cold 
place, but kept unmoved, in a 
gentle heat: as it begins to thick- 
en, a number of ſaline concretions 
form, to the eye manifeſtly cry- 
falline, but in texture infirm and 
incoherent: they muſt be carefully 
taken up, put into a warm, dry 
bottle, and well ſecured from the 
air, 

This falt ſeems intended for ex- 
ternal purpoſes. The preparation 
deſcribed in other books. of phar- 
macy under the name of /al jovis, 

and deſigned for internal uſe, may 
de commodiouſly made in the aal. 
lowing manner: ' 
Diffolve pure tin in a proper quan- 


7 1 2. 
1 


S S S S SARA 


— 
-- 


add the metal, by little and lit- 


will take up no more. Pour the 

ſolution into four times its quan- 
tity of water, and gradually put 

to it ſpirit of ſal ammoniac till 
© the efferveſcence ceaſes : a white 

curdly 'matter -will recipitate, 
which is to be waſhed with wa- 
ter, and gently dried. | Digeſt 
this powder i in- a pewter veſlel, 
with ten times its weight of di- 
ſtilled vinegar, occafionally ſtir- 
ring up the matter from the bot- 
tom, till the vinegar has acquired 
à rough ſweetiſn taſte: then e- 
' vaporate the liquor to the con- 
| fiſtence of a ſyrup, add to it a- 


bout one twentieth its weight © of | 
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tity of aqua regia, continuing to; 


tle at a time till the menſtruum 


327 
refified ſpirit fy wine, and ſuffer 
the heat ſlowly to 1 that 

the ſalt may cryſtallize. © 

The cryſtals Lg by this 
method are hard, oli colourleſs, 
tranſp parent, void acrimony. 
They have been recommended, in 
the doſe of a few grains, in ute- 
rine diſorders; but Seats has 
not warranted the, virtues attributed 
to them ; nor are either this or the 
foregoing ſalt met with, 3 in the 
ſhops. 

The powder precipitated from a- 
qua regis, either by volatile alca- 
hes or by water June: is ſome- 
times employed as à coſmetic, un- 
der the name of MAGISTERY 
OF TIN. A whiter, and more 
elegant, preparation of 3 ind 
might be obtained, by di flolving. - 
the metal in Tk 1101 acid, 1 
Precipitating . Wi volatile ſpirits. 


og AAL GAMMA OVIS. 


2 4 T 1N. | 
Melt _ EY: og : een 1. and 
heat the ſa ntity of qui 
ſilver in anot 10 crdelble, 18 1 


8 to fume: then immedi- 
ately pour the hot quickſilver 
into the melted tin, and keep 
them ſtirring together, with an 
iron ſpatula, until the maſs grows 
cold. 


ne) This proceſs: is given only as 


reparatory to the following.” I 
dles are. more convene | 
crucibles. l 


AURUM MOSAICUM. 
MOSAIC GOLD.” 


Edink? 41 4 "Fe 1114 
Take of e — 
Amalgam « 655 fix ounces 75 
Sal ammoniac, 
Flowers of fulphur, of each thres 
7 ounces. ob; NY 
Grind and mix them. well tog 
in a marble Mortar: "pur 8 


3 


7, -p 


N Ty 


mixture into a cucurbit, and ap- 
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ply at firſt a gentle heat, which 
is to be raiſed by flow degrees to 
the utmoſt. When the proceſs is 
finiſhed, break the veſſel ; the 
moſaic gold will be found in 
the bottom, and the ſcoriæ, or 
droſs, above it. 


. . AURUM MUSIVUM. _ 


. | Lond. 
Take of 
„Tin, one pound; - _.. 

Flowers of ſulphur, ſeven ounces; 
Sal ammoniac, .. .. | 


urified quicklilver, of each half 


I. 


moſaic geld will be found un- 
der the ſublimed matter, with 
. ſome droſs at the bottom. 
This preparation is chieffy va- 
Jucd, and receiyes its name, from 


Its beautiful, ſparkling, gold- like 


Ge 
MERC UR, or quickſilver, 
is à ponderous metallic fluid, to- 
tally volatile in a. ſtrong fire, and 
calcinable by a weaker one (tho? 
very difficulty) into a red powdery 
ſubſtance. It diſſolves in the ni- 


* 


trous acid, is corroded by the vi- 


triolic, but not acted on by the 
marine in its liquid ſtate: it never- 
theleſs may be combined with this 
laſt, if ſkilfully applied in the form 
vf fume. Quickſilver unites by 
trituration, with earthy, unctuous, 
tefinous, and other like ſubſtances, 
ſo as to loſe its Aluidity : triturated 
with ſulphur, it forms a black 


and 
two 


hue. As a medicine, it is at pre. 

ſent little regarded; though for. 

merly held in conſiderable eſteem 

in hyſterical and hy pochondriacal 
complaints, malignant fevers, and 
venereal diſorders. It has been re. 
commended in theſe laſt from 3 

ſuppoſition of its being a mercu- 

rial ; but none of the mercury 

made uſe of is retained in the pre. 
paration.. It appears from experi. 
ments, made for. this purpoſe by 
Dr. Lewis, and related in his com- 
mentary on the Edinburgh pharma - 
copœia, to be little other than a 
calx of tin, reducible, by proper 
fluxes, into its metallic form again: 
the volatile ingredients, ſal ammo. 
niac, ſulphur and quickſilver, ſub. 
lime in the proceſs, partly eſcaping, 
artly farming the ſcoriz : the 
iſt are found united together 
into a cinnabar. Tin calcined by 
itſelf gains near as mucl in weight, 
as it does by being made into a- 
rum muſivum : the golden colour 
of this preparation is probably ow- 
ing to a minute portion of ſulphur 
that adheres to it. | | 


he Ee Ti OF 0 
PREPARATIONS ff MERCURY. 


maſs, which by ſublimation changes 
into a beautiful red one. 
The general virtues. of the mer- 
curial preparations are, to. fuſe the 
Juices, however viſcid, in the mi- 
nuteſt and remote veſſels; by this 
means they prove eminently ſer- 


viceable in inveterate chronical diſ- 


orders, proceeding from a thick- 
neſs and ſluggiſhneſs of the hu- 
mours, and obſtinate obſtructions 
of the glands. Crude mercury has 
no effect this way. Reſolved into 


fume, or divided into minute par- 


ticles, and prevented from re-upit- 
ing by the interpoſition of * 
a | | ſab⸗ 


Chap. 10. 
ſubſtances, it operates very power- 
fully ; unleſs the dividing body be 
ſulphur, which reſtrains its action. 
Combined wich a ſmall quantity of 
the mineral acids, it acts effectually, 
though in general mildly; with a 


| larger, it proves violently corroſive. 


ARGENTI VIVI 
| PURIFICATIO. | 
PURIFICATION OF 
DUICKRSILYER. 
Lond. 


Ditil quickſilver in a retort; and 


afterwards waſh it with water 
and common falt, or, with vine- 
ar. 9 


I a glaſs retort is made uſe of 


for this operation, it ought to have 
a low body, and a long neck, 
which ſhould be conſiderably in- 
clined downwards, ſo as to allow 
the elevated mercury a quick deſ- 
gent: the receiver Mould be filled 
almoſt to the neck of the retort 
with water; the uſe of this is not 


to condenſe, but to cool, the di- 


ſtilling quickſilver, leſt falling hot 
upon the bottom, it ſhould crack 
the glaſs. The diſtillation may be 
more conveniently performed in an 
iron retort, or pot fitted with a 
head. 55 

The fire ſhould be raiſed no 
higher than is ſufficient to elevate 
the mercury; for certain mineral 
ſubſtances, which are ſaid to be 
ſometimes mixed with it, prove in 
part volatile in a degree of heat, 


not much greater than that in which 
mercury diſtils. 


Mr. Boyle re- 
lates, that he has known quick- 
ſilver carry up with it a portion 
even of lead, ſo as to have its 
weight very ſenſibly increaſed 
thereby; and this happened tho” 
only a moderate-fire was uſed. 


MERCURIUS ALCALIZATUS 
ALCALIZED MERCURY. 


Metallic Preparations. © 


— 


| though whilſt un 


Take of | | 


Pure quickſilver, three drams ; . 
Prepared crabs eyes, Giyedrams ; 
Gr:n4 them together in a glaſs mor- 
tar. till the mercurial globules 
, difappear. - 
This preparation, which has 
never been received into the Lon- 


don pharmacopœia, and is now re- 
jected from the Edinburgh, we 


have inſerted here on account of its 
being ſtill now and then called for, 
and held by ſome in confiderable 
efteem. It has never come much 
into common practice, the labour 
of making it having been a temp- 
tation to a grievous abuſe in its 
preparation, viz, the addition of 
an intermedium, which facilitates 

the union of the mercury with the 
crabs eyes, but greatly abates its 
medical powers. The medicine 
when duly prepared, is an uſet 

alterative; and may be given, in 
cutaneous or venereal caſes, from 
two or three grains to a ſcruple. 


MERCURIUS SACHARAT US. 
 SUGA&D MERCURY. _ 
1 Edinb. 
Take | 
Pure quickſilver, 2 
Brown ſugar candy, of each half 
an ounce; N | 
Eſſential oil of juniper berries, 
ſixteen drops. SS © 
Grind them together in a glaſs. 
mortar, until rhe mercury ceaſes 
to appear. 3 
The eſſential oil, here added, is 
a very uſeful ingredient; as it not 
only promotes the extinction of the 
quickſilver, but likewiſe improves 
the medicine. The intention, in 
this and the foregoing proceſs, 1s 
only to divide the mercury by the 
interpofition of other bodies; for 
when thus managed (as already ob- 
ſerved) it has very 1 effects; 
ivided it ſeems 


* = 
* 
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to be altogether inactive. Sugar 
alone apparently anſwers this in- 
tention; but on the commixture 
of aqueous fluids, entirely diſ- 
folves by itſelf, leaving the mer- 
cury to run together again in its 
original form: the addition of the 
oil effectually prevents this incon- 
venience ; for the preparation made 
as here directed, will totally diſſolve 
in water, without any ſeparation of 
the quickſilver. The doſe of this 


medicine, as an alterative, is from 


two or three grains to a ſcruple. 


THIOPSG MINERALS. 
ETHIOPS MINERAL. 


| [L. Z.] 
Take 

Purifted quickſilver, 

Flowers of ſulphur (unwaſhed) 

of each equal weights. 

Grind them together, in a glaſs 
or one mortar, until they are 

united. 
The union might be greatly fa- 

cilitated by the aſſiſtance of a little 
warmth. Some are accuſtomed to 
make this preparation in a very ex- 
peditious manner, by melting the 
ſulphur in an iron ladle, then add- 
ing the quickſilver, and ſtirring 
them togsther till the mixture is 
completed. Nor does this prac- 
tice appear to be juſtly blameable: 
for the ſmall degree of heat here 
ſufficient, cannot reaſonably be 
fuppoſed to do any injury to ſub- 
ſtances, which have already under- 
gone much greater fires, not only 

the extraction from their ores, 

but likewiſe in the purifications of 
them directed in the pharmaco- 
Pia. In the following proceſs, 
they. are expoſed in bon 800 to 
2 ſtrong fire, without ſuſpicion of 
the compound receiving .any ill 
quality from it. Thus much is 
certain, that the ingredients are 
more perfectly united by heat, than 


the degree of triture uſually 


ſtowed upon them. 


- Ethiops mineral is one of the 
moſt inactive of the mercurial pre- 
parations. Some practitioners have 
boldly aſſerted its poſſeſſing extra- 


ordinary virtues ; and moſt people 


imagine it a medicine of ſome ef. 
ficacy. - But what benefit 1s to be 
expected from it in the common 
doſes of eight or ten grains, or a 
ſcruple, may be judged from hence, 
that it has been taken in doſes of 
ſeveral drams, and continued for 
a confiderable time, without pro. 
ducing any remarkable effect. Sul. 
phur eminently abates the power 
of all the more active minerals, 
and ſeems to be at the ſame time 


reſtrained by them from operating 


in the body itſelf. Boerhaave, who 
is in general ſufficiently liberal in 
the commendation of medicines, 
diſapproves the ethiops in very 
ſtrong terms. Tt cannot enter 
* the abſorbent veſſels, the lacteals 
or lymphatics; but paſſes di- 


* rectly through the inteſtinal tube, 
© where it may happen to deſtroy 


„% worms, if it operates luckily, 
* They are deceived who expect 
« any other effects from it; at 
5 leaft I myſelf could never find 
c them. I am afraid, it is un- 


% warily given, in ſuch large 


* quantities, to children and per- 
© ſous of tender conſtitutions ; as 
„ being a foreign maſs, uncon- 
“ querable by the body, the more 
to be ſuſpected, as it there con- 
« tinues long, ſluggiſh, and in- 
„active. It does not raiſe a ſa- 
& livation, becauſe. it cannot come 
6 into the blood. Who knows 
*« the effects of a ſubſtance, which, 
* ſo long as it remains compound- 
* ed, ſeems no more active than 
any ponderous inſipid earth?“ 


CINNABARIS FAC TTTIA. 
ARTIFICIAL CINNABAR. 
| Lond. 


Tale 


Chap. 10. | 


Take of 


"Purified quickfilver, twenty-five * itte 
| | pleted; if the latter, the wire will 
ſoon be covered over with the riſing 


ounces, | 
Sulphur, ſeven ounces. _ 
Melt the ſulphur, and mix into 
it the quickſilver; if the miæ- 
ture happens to catch flame, extin- 
guiſn it by covering the veſſel. 
The matter is afterwards to be 
reduced into powder, and ſub- 
Hell. : 
It has been cuſtomary to order 
a larger quantity of ſulphur than 
here directed; but this ſmaller pro- 
portion anſwers better ; for the 
leſs ſalphur, the finer coloured is 
the cinnabar. As ſoon as the 
mercury and ſulphur begin to 
unite, a conſiderable exploſion fre- 
quently happens, and the mixture 
is very apt to take fire, eſpecially 
if the proceſs is ſomewhat haſtily 
conducted. This accident, the ope- 
rator will have previous notice of, 
from the matter ſwelling up, and 
growing ſuddenly conſiſtent: as 
ſoon as this happens, the veſſel muſt 
be immediately cloſe covered. Dur- 
ing the ſublimation, care mult be 
had, that the matter -riſe not into 
the neck of the veſſel, fo as to 
block up and burſt the glaſs : to 
Pore this, a wide-necked bolt- 
lead, or rather an oval earthen 
jar, coated, ſhould be made uſe 
of. If the former is employed, it 
will be convenient to introduce, at 
times, an iron wire, ſomewhat 
heated, in order to be the better 
aſſured, that the paſſage is not 
blocking up ; the danger of which 
may be prevented, by cautiouſly 


railing the veſſel higher from the 


fire. If the ingredients were pure, 
no feces will remain: in ſuch caſe, 
the ſublimation may be known to 
be over, by introducing a wire as 
before, and feeling. therewith the 
pottom of the veſſel, which will 
then be perfectly ſmooth : if any 
foughneſs or inequalities are per- 


reſemble an egg. 
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ceived, either the mixture was im- 
pure, or the ſublimation is not com- 


cinnabar. | | 

The preparers, of cinnabar in 

large quantity, employ earthen 

Jars, which in ſhape pretty much 
Thelie are of dif- 

ferent ſizes, according to the quau- 


tity intended to be made at one 
ſublimation, which ſometimes a- 
mounts to two hundred weight. 


The jar is uſually coated from the 


| ſmall end, almoſt to the middle, 


to prevent its breaking from the 
vehemence, or irregularity of the 


fire. The greater part, which is 


placed uppermoſt, not beipg re- 


"ceived within the furnace, has no 
| occaſion for this defence. 
whole ſecret, with regard to this 


proceſs, is (1) the management of 


the fire, which ſhould be fo ſtrong 


as to keep the matter continually 
ſubliming to the upper part of the 


Jar, without coming out at us 


mouth, which is covered with an 
iron plate; (2) to put into the ſub- 
liming veſſel, only ſmall quantities 
of the mixture art a time. 

A method is mentioned in 


the practical chemiftry of mak- 


ing cinnabar without ſublimation, 
by agitating or digeſting mercury 
in the volatile tincture of ſulphur, 
already defcribed. We have found 
a ſulphureous liquor more eaſily 
parable to have a like effect: the ſo- 
lution for lac ſulphuris will, with 
ſome addreſs, ſucceed. = 
The principal uſe of cinnabar s 
as a pigment, It was formerly 


held in great eſteem as a yuan 


in cutaneous foulneſſes, gouty an 
rheumatic pains, epileptic caſes, &c. 
but of late, it has loſt much of its 


reputation. It appears to be near- 
Ty ſimilar to the ethiops, already 
ſpoken of: like this, it is very 


mild, never occaſions a ſalivation, 
. or 


1 
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or other violent ſymptoms (the qua- 
lities for which it has been chiefly 
recommended :) but like this alſo, 
jt is inactive. Cartheuſer relates, 
that having given cinnabar in large 
quantities to a dog, it produced no 
ſenſible effect, but was partly voided 
along with the feces unaltered, and 
partly found entire. in the ſtomach 
and inteſtines upon opening the ani- 
mal. It 15 preſumed no one will at 
this time have recourſe to the argu- 
ments for the” eficacy of be. If 
uſed ſo late as the elder Frederic 
. Hoffman, that the archeus, or ani- 
ma (a viſionary ſuperintendant of 
the vital functions) is pleaſed with 
its fine colour as it paſtes along the 
_ inteſtines, and whilſt he has this 
beautiful object to divert him, 
ceaſes from committing diſorders 
in the body. 3 
Cinnabar is ſometimes uſed in 
fumigations againſt venereal ulcers 
in the noſe, mouth, and throat. 
Half a dram of it burnt, the fume 
- being imbibed with the breath, 
has occaſioned a violent ſalivation. 
This effect is by no means owing 


to the medicine as cinnabar: when 
ſet on fire, it is no longer a mix- 


ture of mercury and ſulphur; but 
mercury reſolved into fume, and 
blended in part with the volatile 
vitriolic acid; in either of which 
circumſtances, this mineral, as al- 


ready obſerved, has very powerful 


effects. 


MERC URIUS CALCINATUS. 
- CALCINED MERCURY. © 
8 | 
Put purified quickſilver into a 
broad bottomed glaſs veſſel, hav- 
ing a ſmall hole opening to the 
air; and keep it in a conſtant 
| heat, in a ſand furnace, for ſe- 
veral months, until it is calcined 
into a red powder. 8 
This tedious proceſs might, in 
all probability, ha greatly expedi- 
ted, by employing, inſtead of a 
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veſſel with a ſmal aperture, a ver 
wide mouthed, flat bottomed dlaſs 
body, of ſuch a height that. the 
mercury may not eſcape : by this 
means, the air, which is eſſentially 
neceſſary to the calcination of all 


metallic ſubſtances, will be more 


freely admitted. A veſſel might 
be ſo contrived, as to occaſion a 
continual flux of air over the ſur. 
face of the mercury. 8. 
This preparation is by ſome high- 
ly eſteemed in venereal caſes, and 
ſuppoſed to be the moſt efficacious 
and certain of all the mercurials, 
It may be advantageouſly given in 
conjunction with opiates : a bolus 
or pill, containing from half a grain 
to two grains of this calx, and a 
quarter or half a grain or more of 
opium, with the addition of tome 
warm aromatic ingredient, may be 
taken every night. Thus managed, 
it acts mildly, though pow erfolly, 
as an alterative and diaphoretic: 
exhibited by itſelf in larger doſes, 
as five or fi: grains, it proves a 
rough emetic and cathartic, 


MERCURII SOLUTIO. 
SOLUTION of MERCURY. 
$4: Edinb. 

Take equal quantities of pure quick- 
ſilver, and double aqua fortis. 
Digeſt them together, in a phial 

placed in a ſand furnace, that a 
 limpid ſolution may be made. 
Aqua fortis diſſolves mercury 
more eaſily, and in larger quantity, 
than any other acid : fixteen ounces, 
if the menſtruum is very ſtrong and 
pure, will take up eleven or twelve. 
As the liquor grows cold, a conſi- 
derable part concretes, at the bot- 
tom of the veſſel, into a cryſtallifie 
form. If the whole is wanted to 
remain ſuſpended, a proper quan- 
tity of water ſhould be added after 

the ſolution is completed. . 

This proceſs is given buy 

preparatory to ſome of the follow- 


8 


as 
ing 


1 ones. The ſolution is highly 
cauſtic, ſo as ſcarce to be ſafely 


touched. It ſtains the ſkin purple 


CALX MERCURII. 
CALA of MERCURY. 
1 Edinb. 

Take any quantity of the ſolution 
of mercury, and evaporate it 
over a gentle fire, till a white 
dry maſs remains. 

This calx, or rather ſalt, of mer- 
cury, is violently corroſive. It is 
rarely made uſe of any otherwiſe 
than for making the following pre 


N paration. 


MERCURIUS CALCINAT Us, 

| vulgo 1 85 

' PRECIPITATUS RUBER. 

RED CALX OF MERCURY, 

commonly called, 1 
RED PRECIPITATE, 

| Eginb. _ | 

Take any quantity of the calx of 
mercury, and reverberate it in a 
erucible, with ſucceſſive degrees 
of heat. Its white colour wall 
change firſt into' a brown, and 
afterwards a yellow ; at length, 
upon increaſing the fire, it paſſes 
into a deep red. 


 MERCURIUS CORROSIVUS. 
„ RUBER.” 
THE RED MERCURIAL 
CORROSIFE. 
Lond. 


Take | 
Purified quickſilver, 

Compound aqua fortis, of each 
._ equal weights. 0 
Mix, and ſet them in a broad 

bottomed veſſel, in a ſand heat, 

till all the humidity is exhaled, 
and the maſs has acquired a red 
| colour, e * 
Ihe marine acid in the com- 
17 menſtruum ordered in this 
At proceſs, diſpoſes the mercurial 


two or three grains, and 
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ght ſparkling 


calx to aſſume the bri 


look admired in it; which, tho 
perhaps no advantage to it as a 


medicine, ought nevertheleſs to be 
inſiſted on by the buyer as a mark 


of its goodneſs and ſtrength. As 
ſoon as the matter has gained tiris 


appearance, it ſhould be immedi- 


ately removed from the fire, other- 


wiſe it will ſoon loſe it again. The 
preparation of this red precipitate, 
as it is called, in perfection, is 


ſuppoſed by ſome to be a ſecret 
not known to our chemiſts; inſo- 


much that we are under a neceſſi 
of importing it from abroad This 


reflexion ſeems to be founded on 
- miſinformation: we ſometimes in- 


deed receive conſiderable quan: i- 


'ties from Holland; but this de- 


pends upon the ingredients being 
commonly cheaper there than with 


us, and not upon any ſecret in the 


manner of the preparation. 
This precipitate 1s, as'its title im- 
ports, an eſcharotic, and in this 


intention is frequently employed 


by the ſurgeons, with bafi/icum, and 
other dreſſings, for conſuming fun- 
gous fleſh in ulcers, and the like 
purpoſes. It is ſubje& to great 
uncertainty in point of ſtrength ; 
more or leſs of the acid exhaling, 
according to the degree and con- 
tinuance of the fire. The beſt 
criterion of its ſtrength, as already 
obſerved, 1s its brilliant appear- 
ance; which it is alſo the mark of 
its genuineneſs: if mixed with mi- 
nium, which it is ſometimes ſaid to 
be, the duller hue will diſcover 
the abuſe. This admixture may 


be more certainly detected by 
means of fire: the mercurial part 


will totally evaporate, leaving the 
minium behind. | 2 
Some have ventured to exhibit 


this medicine internally,” in vene- 
real, ſcrophulous, and other obſti- 


nate chronic diſorders, in doſes of 
more. 
But 


But certainly, the milder mercu- 
rials, properly managed, are capa- 


ble of anſwering all that can be ex- 


pected from this; without occa- 
noning violent anxieties, tormina 
of the bowels, and other ill conſe- 
quences, which the beſt manage- 


ment can ſcarcely prevent this cor- 


roſive preparation from ſometimes 


doing. The chemiſts have con- 
trived ſundry methods of correct- 
ing and rendering it milder, by di- 
veſting it of a portion of the acid; 


but to no very good purpoſe; as 
they either leave the medicine ſtill 
too corroſive, or render it ſimilar 
to others, parable at an eaſier rate. 


MERCURIUS CoRALLINUS. 


CORALLINE MERCURY. 
. | Fu Lond. «8g 
Pour on the red mercurial corro- 


five, about thrice its weight of 


rectiſied ſpirit of wine, and di- 
geſt them together, with a gen- 
tle heat, for two or three days, 
frequently ſhaking the veſſel: 
then ſet fire to the ſpirit, keep · 
ing the powder continually ſtir- 
ring till all the ſpirit is burnt 
D 
Here the corroſive becomes ſome- 
what milder, a part of the acid 
being diſſipated by the heat of the 
burning ſpirit; (whether the ſpirit 
takes up any in the digeſtion, is 
greatly to be doubted ;) the pre- 
paration nevertheleſs ſeems to be 
ſcarce ſufficiently ſafe for internal 
uſe: a few grains of it generally 
prove. cathartic or emetic, and 
ſometimes occaſion violent ſymp- 
toms. 8: 


ARCANUM CORALLINUM. 
THE CORALLINE SECRET. 


Take five ounces of the red mercu- 


rial corroſive, and eight ounces 


of, ſpirit of nitre: diſtil off the 


ſpirit in a xetort;; return it, with 


four ounces of freſh, upon the ceſs a third time. The laſt 
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reſiduum, and draw it off again 
as before: repeat this proceſs 
with four ounces of new ſpirit; 
and at laſt keep the fire up vety 
ſtrong, for at leaſt two hours, 
The powder, which remains in 
the retort, is to be put into a 
crucible, and kept of a worm. 
red heat for ſeven or eight mi- 
nutes: then boil it for half an 
hour, in three pints of pure wa- 
ter: diſtil from it twelve ounces 
of tartarized ſpirit of wine, co- 
hobating the ſpirit twice: digeſt 
it for forty eight hours in a ſand 
heat, with the ſame quantity of 


freſn tartarized ſpirit; raiſing 


the fire towards the end, ſo as 
to make the ſpirit fimmer a 
little afterwards ſuffer the whole 
to cool, decant off the ſpirit, 
and dry the powder for uſe. 
This- preparation, notwithſtand- 
ing its pompous name, is a very 


unthrifty and injudicious one. The 
cohobation of ſpirit of nitre upon 
the corroſive, anſwers no uſeful 
purpoſe ; for whatever the acid 


communicates, is afterwards diſ- 


ſolved and ſeparated by the water : 


if the direction of keeping up a 


ſtrong fire for ſome time, after the 


laſt diſtillation, is not ſtrictly com- 
plied with, all the mercury will 
diſſolve in the water, and the ſolu- 
tion will prove ſimilar to the ſolu- 
tio mercurii above deſcribed. 


PULVIS PRINCIPIS. 
PRINCES POWDER. 


Grind eight ounces of the red mer- 


curial corroſive into a fine pow- 
der; and digeft it. with two 
quarts of water, in an almoſt 
boiling heat, ſor twelve hours, 
occaſionally ſtirring up the pow- 
der from the bottom : then pour 
of the liquor, and digeſt the 
powder in a freſh parcel of water 
as before; repeating this pro- 
Wa- 
ter 


Chap. 10. E 
ter being poured off, grind the 
powder Sth double its weight 
of fixt alcaline ſalt, and digeſt it 
as at firſt, in freſh waters, till it 
becomes infipid. Afterwards 
þoil it in ſpirit of wine; and 

| laſtly, pouring off the ſpirit, dry 

the powder for ule. 


PANACEA MERCURII 
RUBRA. 
RED PANACEA OF 
- MERCURY. _ 


Digeſt the red mercurial corroſive 


with eight times its weight of 
water, for twenty-four hours, 
ſhaking the veſſel three or four 
times: pour off the water, dry 
the powder, and digeſt it with 
eight times its weight of ſpirit of 
wine, for fifteen days. The 
ſpirit being then decanted off, 
burn upon the calx twice its 
weight of tin&ure of ſulphur: 
afterwards, digeſt it two or three 
days longer in freſh ſpirit of 
wine; aad in the laſt place, ex- 
ſiccate it for uſe. | 
The three foregoing preparations, 
have been kept in particular hands 
as ſecrets. At bottom they are all 
nearly the ſame, and much too tri- 
vial to deſerve the pains taken a- 
bout them. They are perhaps far- 
ther diveſted of acid, than the er- 
curius corallinus of the ſhops; but 
have this diſadvantage, that the 
quantity of acid ſeparated in the 
troubleſome digeſtions, &c. muſt 
vary according to different circum- 
ſtances in the operation. All the 
four ſtand recommended in ſmall 
doſes, two grains for inſtance, as 
excellent alterants and diaphore-' 
tics: in larger ones, they prove e- 


metic and cathartic. 


MERCURIUS. CORROSIVUS. 
SUBLIMATUS, vel ALBUS. 
| The WHITE MERCURIAL 


CORROSIVE, or GORROSIVE 


Metallic Preparations. 


V4 3 8 

MERCURY SUBLIMATE, 

Take of : wh | 
Purified quickfilver, forty.ounces; 
Sea ſalt, thirty-three ounces 
Nitre, twenty-eight ounces; _ - 
Calcined green vitriol ſixty - ſc 

ounces. | 


Grind the quickſilver, in a wooden 


or ſtone mortar, with an ounee 


or more of corroſive mereuyy 
ſublimate already made, until 
the former is divided into ſmall 
granules : this mixture is to he 
ground with the nitre, and af- 
terwards with the ſea falt ; then 
add the calcined vitriol, conti- 
nuing the triture only for a lit» 
tle time longer, leſt the quicle- 
filver ſhould run together again. 

Laſtly proceed to ſublimatien, 
in a glaſs matras; to which you 
may adapt a head, in order to 
ſave a little ſpirit that will come 

over. 

It has been ſuppoſed, that dor- 
roſive ſublimate participates of all 
the ingredients employed in thsm 
proceſs; though *tis certain, that 
it conſiſts only of mercury and the 
acid of the fea ſalt united together. 
The materials being mixed and ex- 
poſed to the fire, firſt the vittiol 
parts with its acid; which, diſlogg- 
ing thoſe of the nitre and marine 
ſalt, takes their place. The ma- 
rine acid, reſolved into fume and 
aſſiſted by the nitrous, diſſolves the 
mercury now alſo ſtrongly heated. 
This acid, though it very difficultly 
acts on mercury, yet when thus 
once united with it, is more ſtrong- 
ly retained thereby than any other 
acid. 'The nitrous ſpirit, therefore, 
having nothing to retain it (for its 
own baſis, and that of the ſea alt 
are both occupied by the vitriohe; 
and that which the vitriolic for- 
ſook to unite with theſe, has now 
little affinity with any acid) ariſes; 
leaving the mercury and marine - 

| Cl 
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Gd to ſublime together when the 
heat ſhall be ſtrong enough to ele- 
vate them. Some ſmall portion of 
the marine ſpirit ariſes along with 
the nitrous; and hence this com- 
| acid has been uſually em- 
ployed, inſtead of the agua fortis 
compoſite to which it is fimilar, for 
making the red corroſive. | 

' It appears therefore, that the vi- 
triol, and the baſes of the nitre and 
ſea falt, are of no farther uſe in 
this proceſs than as convenient in- 


termediums for facilitating the u- 


nion of the mercury with the ma- 
rine acid. They likewiſe ſerve to 
afford a fupport for the ſublimate 
to reſt upon, which thus aſſumes 
the form it is expected in, that of 


a placenta or cake. 
i 1975 Edinb. 
Take | | 
Calx of mercury (that is, a ſo- 
lution of mercury in aqua for- 
tis, evaporated to a dry white 
maſs.) „ 
Decrepitated ſea ſalt, of each e- 
qual quantities. eh 


Powder, and mix theſe well toge- 
ther; and put them into a ma- 

tras, of which they may nearly 
füll one half: place the veſſel in 
a ſand furnace, and proceed to 
| ſublimation ; applying at firſt a 
- gentle heat, and afterwards in- 

creaſing it, till all the ſublimate 

has aroſe, in a white cryftalline 
mals, to the upper part of the 
matras: ſeparate this from the 
red ſcoriæ, and purify it, if 


needful, by a ſecond ſublima- 


tion. . | 

The ſublimate made by this me- 
thod is in all reſpects the jame with 
the foregoing; but as the quantity 
of fixt matter is ſmall, it difficultly 
aſſumes the form of a cake. It 
requires indeed ſome ſkill in the 
operator, to give it this appear- 
ance When either proceſs is fol- 
lowed. When large quantities are 
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made, this form may be eafily oh. 
tained by placing the matras no 
deeper in the ſand, than the ſurface 
of the matter contained in it; and 
removing a little thereof from the 
fides of the glaſs, as ſoon as the 
flowers begin to appear in the 


neck; when the heat ſhould like. 


wiſe be ſomewhat lowered, and 


not at all raiſed during the whole 


proceſs, The ſublimation is known 
to be completed by the edges of 
the cryſtalline cake, which will 
form upon- the ſurface of the ca- 
put mortuum, appearing ſmooth 
and even, and a little removed 
from it. Oe OOO 


Our apothecaries, and even the 


chemiſts, very rarely attempt the 
making of this preparation them- 


| ſelves ; greateſt part of what is 


uſed among us, comes from Ve- 
nice, - Holland; and other places. 
This foreign ſublimate' has been 
reported to be adulterated with ar- 
ſenic ; and ſundry trials have been 
made for diſcovering this dange- 
rous fraud. Barchuſen propoſes 


alcaline liquors as an infallible cri- 


terion ; if theſe, he ſays, change 
the ſublimate black, it moſt cer- 


tainly contains arſenic : Homberg 


affirms, that theſe liquors change 
all ſorts of ſublimate black : and 
on the other hand, Boulduc de- 
nies that they will change either 
the genuine or adulterated of this 
colour. 
to enquire, how far theſe gentle- 
men are in the right or otherwiſe, 
ſince the ſuſpicion which gave riſe 


to the controverſy, appears to have 


little foundation : arſenic, as Neu- 
man obſerves, will not arife, m 
ſublimation, along with this mer- 
curial preparation; and it cannot 
be mingled therewith afterwards, 
without deſtroying the form in 
which it is brought to us. 5 

Sublimate is a moſt violent cor- 
rolive, preſently corrupting and de- 
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It would be needleſs here 
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Having p 
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it touches. A 1 lutihn .of it in 
water, in the Proportion of about 


' 4 


cleanſing foul ulcers and à more 
dilate folution as a coſmetic, and 


«+1 Metalle Preporations, 


for deſtroying cutaneous” inſects. 


But a great deal of caution is re- 

quilite even in theſe external uſes 

Git!!! 8 
Some have nevertheleſs. ventured 


to exhibit it internally, in the doſe 


of one tenth or one eighth of a 
grain. Boerhaave relates, that if 


a gfain, of it be diſfolved in an 


ounce: or more of water, and a 


dram of this ſolution, ſoftened with 


times. 


Take of 
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oving all the parts, of the body limed. The ſublimed matter 
froying all the pg ALY 11 dert 


— 


reed from the acrimonious part 


ut top and ſuch mercurial glo- 

8 29 844 1 F 6#3 WW \ > 330, * * 8 0 
a dram to à quart, is made uſe of bules as happen to appear di- 
for keeping down proud fleſh, and 


ſtinct in it, is to be reduced into 


powder, and ſublimed again; 


and this ſublimat on repeated ſix 


Edinb. 


"a 


Corroſive mercury ſublimate, re- 


"duced to powder in a glaſs 
mortar, four ounces; 
Pure quickfilver, three ounces. 


Mix them exquiſitely together in a 


ſyrup” of violets, taken twice or 


thrice a day, it will perform won- 


ders in many reputed incurable di- 


ſtempers; but particularly cautions 


us not to venture upon it, unleſs | 
the method of managing it is well 


known. 4 
Sublimate conſiſts of mercury u- 


mortar, until the quickſilver 
ceaſes to appear. Put the pow- 


der into an oblong phial, of 


ſuch a ſize that only one third 
of it may be filled; and ſet the 
| glaſs in a ſand” furnace, ſo as 
that the ſand may reach up to 
one half its height. By degrees 
of fire ſucceſlively applied, al- 


© "moſt all the mercury will ſub- 


nited with à large quantity of ma- 


rine acid. There ate two general 

methods of deſtroy ing its corroſive 
- quality, and rendefdg it mild; 
combining With it” fo much freſh 


* 


mercury as the acid is capable of 


taking up, and feparating a part of 
the acid by means of alcaline falts 


and the like, 


MERCURIUS DULCIS 
SbUBLIMATU S. 
DULCIFISD MERCURY 
SOBEL.” 
„„ em 
Take ofß | 


Corroſive mercury ſublimate, one 


pen 


* 


A 


lime, and adhere to the upper 


* of the veſſel. The glaſs 


being then broken, and the red 
powder which is found in its 
bottom, with the whitiſh one 


that ſticks about the neck, be- 


ing thrown away, let the white 
mercury be ſublimed again three 
e 17 

If the ſublimation is repeated 
ſeven times, the preparation is 
called CALOMELAS or AQUI» 
BA ALDN / RT 

The trituration of corroſive ſub- 


limate with quickſilver is a very 

* noxious operation: for it is almoſt 

impoſſible, by any care, to prevent 

the lighter particles of the former 

U FOOL from ariſing, ſo as to affect the o- 

Purified e nine ounces. perators eyes and mouth. It is ne- 
0 


vdered the ſublimate, vertheleſs of the utmoſt conſe- 


aqdd to it the quickfilver, and quence, that the ingredients are 

digeſt them together in a matras, perfectly united before the ſubli- 
mation is begun: this may be moſt 
commodiouſly effected, by the di- 


with a gentle heat of ſand, until 
they unite 3 then, increaſing the 


heat, let the mixture be ſub- geſtion ordered in the firſt 


— 


of the 
above 


- 
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above proceſſes. It is indeed ſtill 
neceſſary to pulverize the ſubli- 
mate, before the mercury is added 
to it; but this may be ſafely per- 
formed, with a little caution ; eſ- 
pec ally, if during the pulveriza- 
tion, the matter be now and then 


wine: this addition does not at 


all impede the union of the ingre- 


dients, or prejudice the ſublima- 
tion: it will be convenient not to 
cloſe the top of the ſubliming veſ- 
ſel with a cap of paper at firſt (as 
is uſually practiſed) but to defer 
this till the mixture begins to ſub- 
- lime, that the ſpirit may eſcape. 


ſerves particular attention; and the 
more fo, as a miſtaken theory here- 
in has been productive of ſeveral 


errors with regard to the operation 
of mercurials in general. It is 
ſuppoſed, that the dulcification, as 


It is called, of the mercurius corro- 


fruus, is owing to the ſpicula or 


| ſharp points, on which its. corro- 


ſiveneſs depends, being broken and 


wore off by the frequent ſublima- 


tions. If this opinion was juſt, 


the corroſive would become mild, 
without any addition, barely by 


repeating the ſublimation; but this 
is contrary to all experience. The 


abatement of the corroſive quality 
of the ſublimate is entirely owing 
to the combination of ſo much freſh 


mercury with it, as is capable of 


being united; and by whatever 
means this combination is effected, 
the preparation will be ſufficiently 
dulcified. Triture and digeſtion 
promote the union of the two, 
_ whilſt ſublimation tends rather to 

diſunite them. The prudent ope- 


rator therefore, will not be ſolici- 


tous about ſeparating ſuch mercu- 
rial globules as appear diſtinct after 
the firſt ſublimation; he will en- 
deavour rather to combine them 


— 


with the reſt, by repeating the tri. 


ture and digeſtion. _ | 

The college of Wirtemberg re. 
quire their mercurius dulcis to he 
only twice ſublimed; and the Ay. 
guſtan, but once: and Neuman 


propoſes mak ing it directly, by a 
ſprinkled with a little ſpirit of | | 
dients which the corroſive ſubli. 


ſingle ſublimation, from the ingre- 


taking the quickſilver in à larger 


proportion. If the medicine, made | 
after either 'of theſe methods, ſhould 
prove in any degree acrid; water, 
boiled on it for ſome ti 


times will ef 
fectually diflolve and: 22 a] 


that part in which its acrimory 
The rationale of this proceſs de- 


conſiſts. The marks of the prepa- 
ration being ſufficientlyJulcjhed 


are, its being perfectly inſpid to 


the taſte, and indiſſoluble in . 
ter. n op 


. WITT af: $74 a4 2 
Mercurius dulcis is ↄng /of "the 


beſt and ſafeſt prepar tions of dis 


mineral. Many of the more kla- 
borate proceſſes are no other than 
attempts to. produce ſuch a medi 
cine as this really is: all that mer- 
curials are capable of performing, 


as ſialagogues, diaphoretics or al. 
terants, may be effected by it. The 


doſe, for raiſing a ſalivation, is fif- 
teen or twenty grains, taken in the 
form of a bolus or pills, every 
night or oftener, till the ptyaliſm 
begins. As an alterant and dia- 
phoretic, it is given in doſes of fix, 
eight, or ten grains; a purgative 
being occaſionally interpoſed, to 
prevent its affecting the mouth. I. 
anſwers, however, much better, 
when given in ſmaller quantities, 
as one, two, or three grains, e- 


very morning and evening, in con- 


junction with ſuch ſubſtances 33 
determine its action to the ſkin, a5 
the extract or reſin of guaiacum ; 


the patient at the ſame time keep- 
ing warm, and drinking liberally 
of warm diluent liquors, By thi 


4 


cutaneous and venereal diſtempets 
may be ſucceſsfully cured, without 
any remarkable increaſe of the ſen- 
fible evacuations. 


PANACEA MERCURIT. 
 MERCURIAL PANACEA. 
Take any quantity of levigated 


calomel, and four times as much 


-  , Fether in a ſand heat for twenty 


and dry the powder for uſe. 

„ This*preparation differs very lit- 
lle; if at all, from the foregoing ; 
for, as Lemery obſerves, the ſpirit 
olf wine does not diſſolve any part 


: {uitable fof this purpoſe than recti- 


+4 — 
r 
5 22 . 


the calomel remains not ſufficiently 
; dulcified, th's will be diſſolved by 
\ * boiling in water, and conſequently 
the preparation becomes milder; 
but if the calomel is well made, 
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on it; the mercury and ſpirit of 

ſalt being ſo cloſely united to each 
bother, as not to admit of any ſepa- 
ration by the means here propoſed. 
Nor indeed does good mercurius 
adulcis want any of its acid to be 
taken away, as being already ſuffi- 


ration. 


MMERCCURIUS 
PRACIPITATUS ALBUS. 
WHITE PRECIPITATE of 

" MERCURY. 
23 Lond. 
Take | 
Sublimate corroſive mercury, 
Sal ammoniac, of each equal 
: weigere: 
Diſſolve them both together in wa- 


ſpirit of wine. Digeſt them to- 


days; frequently ſhaking the veſ- 
fel; then pour off the ſpirit, 


Chap. 15. Metallic Preparations. ; 


method of managing it, obſlinate | 


8 r * 


ter, filter the ſolution, and pre- 


cCipitate it with a ſolution of any 


fixt alcaline ſalt. Waſh the pre- 
cipitated powder, until it is per- 
fectly ſweet (that is, inſipid or 


void of acrimony.) 


1 1 
1 


„„ MERCURRS. 
PRACIPITATUS DULCIS. 
SWEET PRECIPITATE of 
MERCURY. 
Edinb. 


Diſſolve ſublimate corroſive mercu- 


ry in a ſufficient quantity of hot 
water, and gradually drop into 


the ſolution ſome ſpirit of ſal 
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; of the calomel. Some chemiſts - 
. "have therefore recommended a proof 
1 ſplrit, or common water, as more 


feed ſpirit: if any part indeed of 


even water will have no effect up- 


ciently ſafe and mild in its ope- e al 
IlIinne liquor be imprudently added, 


ammoniac, as long as any preci- 


pitation enſues, Waſh the pre- 
cipitated powder upon a filter, 
with ſeveral freſh parcels of warm 
water. Tas ets 
The uſe of the ſal ammoniac in 
the firſt of theſe preſcriptions. is, 
to promote the ſolution of the ſub- 
limate; which of itſelf is difficultly, 
and ſcarce at all entirely, ſoluble in 
water; for howeyer ſkilfully pre- 
pared, ſome part of it will have 


an under proportion of acid, and 
conſequently approach to the ſtate 


of mercurius dulcis. The chemiſts, 
however, to ſave the expence of 
this article, often make a leſs quan- 
tity, than above directed, ſerve ; 
and take the trouble of boiling the 
ſublimate ia ſeveral freſh parcels of 
water. A good deal of care is 
requiſite in the precipitation: if 
too large a quantity of the alca- 


the precipitate will loſe the ele- 
gant colour which recommends it 


in unguents. For internal purpoſes, 
this medicine is rarely made uſe of, 
nor is it at all wanted: it is fimilar 
to calomel, but leſs certain in its 


effects. 


Mercurius præcipitatus albus. 
White precipitate of Mercury. 
=; Son OY 

E Take 
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Take any quantity of the ſolution 
of mercury (made i in aqua fortis) 
and pour into it, by little and 
little, ſome very ſtrong brine of 


ſea ſalt, until all the quickſilver 


is precipitated i in form of a very 
white powder; which is to be 
waſhed upon a filter with warm 
water, till the water comes off 
without any acrimony. The 
powder is then to be put be- 


twixt the folds of paper, and 


dried with a very gentle heat. 


This is a very unfrugal prepara- 


tion; for ſea ſalt, in whatever pro- 
Portion it be added, will not pre- 

cipitate all the mercury: this evi- 
dently appears upon adding a ſmall 
Quantity of a ſolution of fixt alca- 
line falt, or volatile alcaline ſpirit, 
to the liquor which remains after 
the precipitate is fallen, when it 


will again grow turbid, and let fall | 


a conſiderable quantity of freſh 
© precipitate. Homberg obſerves, that 
if the acid ſpirit bears an over pro- 


portion to the mercury in the ſolu- 
It does not differ in ſtrength or ef- 


tion, no precipitation at all will 


follow upon the affuſion of the 


brine of ſea ſalt. If the precipitate 


be waſhed too often with hot wa- 


ter, it will all d:ffolve and paſs the 
filter: the fame accident will like- 
wiſe happen, if the brine employed 


at firft to throw down the mercu- 
be ſuffered to ftand too long 


He the precipitate. 

Some have been accuſtomed to 
ſubſtitute the foregoing preparation 
in the place of this; but very in- 
judiciouſly: the firſt is ſo mild, as 
not improperly to deſerve the ap- 


pellation by which it is diſtinguiſn- 


ed in the Edinburgh pharmaco- 
Peœia, dulcis; whilſt this laſt is ſo 
far corroſive, as to be employed 
by the farriers for the purpoſes of 
an eſcharotic. Internally, it is a- 
mong us very rarely made uſe of; 
notwithſtanding the character given 


of it by Boerhaave, of being 
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<<: perhaps the beſt. remedy hitherto 
* afforded by mercury.“ Me. 
rius dulcis produces: all the good ef. 


fects which this is ſuppoſed to do, 


with a greater degree of certainty, 
and without diſordering the conf. 
tution, occaſioning vomiting, &e, 
which this precipitate, in a doſe 
of two or three grains, frequently 


does. 
MERCURIUS | 
PRACIPITATUS FUSCUS, 
vulgo WURTZIL. 


B ROM, commonly called 
WURTZ'S, PRECIPITATE, 
| 1; Edlinb, © 


Take any quantity of ſolution of 


mercury (made in aqua fort) 
and-gradually drop into it oil of 
tartar per deliquium, till the ef- 
ferveſcence ceaſes. A powder 
will precipitate, which is to be 
edulcorated as the foregoing. 
This preparation was in conſide- 


rable efteem ſome years ago, but 


at preſent is rarely made uſe of, 
feats from the ſweet precipitate, 


| MERCURIUS 

PRAECIPITATUS VIRIDIS, 

GREEN PRECIPITATE of 

MERCURY, 
„ E 

Diſſolve four ounces of corrofive 

ſublimate mercury (previouſly 

reduced to powder) in a quart 

of hot water. 

Digeſt an ounce and a half of 
copper filings, with eight ounces 

of ſpirit of ſal ammoniac, in a 

matras, until a deep blue tinc- 

ture is extracted, 

Filter .the tincture, and drop it 

by degrees into the mercurial ſo- 

lution : when the precipitate 
has fallen, evaporate in a fand 

heat to dryneſs. 

This differs from the ſweet pre- 


cipitate in containing an , 
| | of 


, ap. 10. . 
of copper, which renders it an e- 
metic too rough to be uſed inter- 
nally with ſafety: and hence the 
preſent practice has almoſt entirely 
rejected it. | 


- MERCURIUS EMETICUS 
FLAVUS. 
The YELLOW MERCURIAL 
_ EMET!C. 
Lond. | 
Upon purified quickſilver, contain- 
ed in a glaſs veſſel, pour double 
its weight of the ſtrong ſpirit or 
oil of vitriol. Heat the liquor 


by degrees, ſo as at length to 


make it boil, till a white maſs 
remains, which is to be through- 
ly dried, with a ſtrong fire. 
This maſs, on the affuſion of 
warm water, grows yellowiſh, 
and falls into powder, which is 
to be diligently ground with the 
water in a glaſs mortar: then 
ſuffer it to ſettle, pour off the 


| ſeveral parcels of freſh water, 


until it is ſufficiently dulciſied. 


MERCURIUS 
PRECIPITATUS FLAVUS, 
ſeu 


TURPETHUM MINERALE. 


TELLOW PRECIPITATE of 
MERCURY, or TURPETH._ 
MINERAL. 
5 Eadinb. | 
Take four ounces of pure quick- 
filver, and ſixteen ounces of 
rectified oil of vitriol. Cauti- 
ouſly mix them together, and 
diſtil in a retort placed in a ſand 


furnace, to dryneſs; the white 
calx, which is left at the bot - 


tom, being ground to powder, 
and thrown into water, imme- 
diately grows of a yellow co- 
| Jour: waſh this in freſh waters, 
renewed ſeveral times, until it 
has loſt all its acrimony ; then 
dry it for uſe. 
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The quantity, of vitriolic acid 
in this laſt preſcription, is greatly 
too large; and even leſs than that 
in the firſt would ſuffice. Boer- 
haave directs this preparation to be 
made in an open glaſs, ſlowly 
heated, and then placed immedi- 
ately upon burning coals; care be- 
ing taken to avoid the fumes, 
which are extremely noxious. This 
method will ſucceed very well, with 
a little addreſs, when the ingredi- 
ents are in ſmall quantity: but 
where the mixture is large, it is 
better to uſe a retort, placed in a 
ſand furnace, with a recipient con- 
taining a ſmall quantity of water 
luted to it. Great care ſhould be 
taken, when the oil of vitriol be- 
gins to bubble, to ſteadily keep up 
the heat, without at all increaſing 
it till the ebullition ceaſes, when 
the fire ſnould be augmented to the 
utmoſt degree; for the more per- 
fectly the maſs is exſiccated, the 
greater will the yield of turbith 

o, | | 

The edulcoration of this prepa- 
ration, which is attempted by re- 
peated ablutions with water, does 
but ill ſucceed ; eſpecially if the 
vitriolic acid has been uſed in too 
large a proportion, or the maſs not 
been duly exſiccated; in either of 
which cates, great part of the tur- 
bith will be taken up by the wa- 
ter : this evidently appears upon 
pouring into it a little ſolution of 
fixt ſalt, which will throw down 
a conſiderable quantity of yellow 
precipitate, greatly reſembling the 
turbith, except that it is leſs vio- 


lent in operation. 


From this experiment ,- it ap- 


pears, - that the beſt method of 
edulcorating this powder is, by im- 


pregnating the water intended to 
b ed 1 its ablution, with a de- 
termined proportion of fixt alcaline 
ſalt; for by this means, the waſhed 
turbith will not only turn out 

Z 3 | greater 
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greater in quantity, but, what is of 
more conſequence, always have an 
equal degree of ſtrength ; a circum- 
ſtance which deſerves particularly 


to be conſidered, eſpecially in ma- 


king ſuch preparations as, from an 
error in the proceſs, may prove too 
violently corrofive to be uſed with 
any tolerable degree of ſafety. 
Turbith mineral is a ftrong eme- 
tic, and in this intention operates 
the moſt powerfully of all the mer- 
curials that can be ſafely given in- 
ternally. Its action however is not 
confined to the primæ viæ; it will 


ſometimes excite a ptyaliſm, if a 


purgative is not taken ſoon after it. 
This medicine is uſed chiefly in vi- 
rulent gonorrhæas, and other vene- 


real caſes where there is a great 


flux of humours to the parts: it is 
ſaid likewiſe to have been employcd 
with good ſucceſs, in robuſt conſti- 
tutions, againſt leprous diſorders, 
and obſtinate glandular obſtructions: 


the doſe is from two grains, to fix 


or eight, though there are ſome 
conſtitutions which have been much 
uſed to mercurials, that bear well 
even the doſe of a ſcruple. It may 


be given in doſes of a grain or two 
as an alterative and diaphoretic, 
after the ſame manner as the mer. 
curius calcinatus already ſpoken of. 

This medicine has been of late 
recommended as the moſt effectual 
preſervative againſt the hydropho. 
bia. There are ſeveral examples 
of its preventing madneſs in dogs 
that had been bit; and ſome, of 
its performing a cure after the 
madneſs was begun: from fix or 
ſeven grains to a ſcruple, may be 
given every day, or every other 
day, for a little time, and repeated 
at the two ar three ſucceeding falls 
and changes of the moon. Some 
few trials have likewiſe been made 
on human ſubjects, that had bcen 
bit by mad dogs; and in thele alſo, 
the turbith, uted either as an. eme- 
tic or alterative, had happy effects. 

The waſhings of turbith mineral 
are uſed by ſome, externally, for 
the itch and other cutaneous foul- 
neſfes. In theſe caies, this mer- 
curial lotion often does ſome {er- 
vice, but the patient muſt not be 
too free with it. 


rr. VIII. _— | 
PREPARATIONS ff ANTIMONY. 


ANTIMONY is compoſed of a 
ſemimetal, united with ſulphur or 
common brimſtone. 


If powdered antimony be expoſed 


to a gentle fire, the ſulphur ex- 
hales ; the metallic part remain- 
ing in form of a white calx, re- 
ducible, by proper fluxes, into a 
whitiſh brittle ſemimetal, called 
regulus. This is rcadily diſtin- 
guiſhed from the. other bodies of 


that claſs, by its not being ſolu- 
ble in aqua fortis: its proper 
maenſtruum is aqua regis. 


If aqua regis be poured upon 

crude antimony, the metallic 

part will be diſſolved; and the 
ſulphur thrown out, partly to 

the ſides of the veſſel, and partly 
to the ſurface of the liquor, in 

form of a greyiſh yellow ſub- 
ſtance. This, ſeparated and pu- 

riſied by ſublimation, appears 

on all trials the ſame with pure 

common brimſtone. | 

The ſemimetal, freed from the 

ſulphur naturally blended with 

it, and afterwards fuſed with 

| common 


Chap. 10. 
common brimſtone, reſumes the 
appearance and qualities of crude 

imony. — | 
E is e difficult to deter- 
mine exactly the proportions of ſul- 


compoſition of this concrete; ſince 
they can ſcarce be perfectly ſepa- 
rated from one another, without 
ſome part of them being loſt in the 
operation. The proportions like - 
wiſe vary in different antimonies: 
ſixteen ounces of ſome ſorts yield 


the ſame quantity of others ſcarce 
affords eight. | \ 
Many celebrated chemiſts have 
maintained, that antimony contains, 
beſides its own ſemimetal and ful 
phur, a portion of an arſenical 
ſubſtance ; to which they aſcribe 
the virulent effects produced by 
fome of the antimonial prepara- 
| trons. But this opinion, how plau- 
. ible ſoever it may appear from the 


arzuments which they bring in ſup-. 


port of it, does not ſeem to have 
any juſt foundation. Nothing ar- 


ſenical has ever been ſeparated 


from pure antimony. 'The moſt 
violent antimonials are rendered in- 
active, by means which do not 
lefſen the poiſonous quality of ar- 
ſenic; and the moſt inactive anti- 
monial preparations are rendered 
virulent, by operations in which 
arſenic would either be diſſipated, 
or its violence abated. 


The antimonial ſemimetal is a 
medicine of the greateſt power of 


quantity too minute to be ſenfible 
on the tendereſt balance, is capa- 
ble of producing virulent effects, 
if taken diſſolved or in a ſoluble 
ſtate. If exhibited in ſuch a form 
as to be immediately miſcible with 
the animal fluids, it proves vio- 
lently emetic; if ſo managed as to 
be more ſlowly acted on, cathar- 
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hur and ſemimetal which enter the 


ten or eleven of regulus; whilſt 


der; 


any known ſubſtance whatever: a 


tic; and in either caſe, if the doſe 
is extremely ſmall, diaphoretic. 
Thus, though vegetable acids 
extract ſo little from this ſemime- 
tal, that the remainder ſeems to 
have loſt nothing of its weight ; 
theſe tinctures, nevertheleſs, prove 
in no large doſes ſtrongly emetic, 
and in ſmaller ones powerfully dia- 
phoretic. The regulus has been 
caſt into the form of pills, which 
acted as virulent cathartics, though 
without ſuffering any ſenſible dimi- 
nution of weight in their paſſage 
through the body; and this repeat - 
edly, for a great number of times. 
This ſemimetal, diveſted of the 
inflammable principle which it has 
in common with all metallic bo- 
dies, that is reduced to a calx, be- 
comes indiſſoluble and inactive. 


The calx nevertheleſs, urged with 


a ſtrong fire, melts into a glaſs, 
as eaſy of ſolution (partially) and 
as virulent in operation, as the re- 
gulus itſelf : the glaſs, throughly 
mingled with ſuch ſubſtances as 
prevent its ſolubility, as wax, reſins, 
and the like, is again rendered 
mild. 


Vegetable acids, as we have al- 
ready obſerved, diſſolve but an 
extremely minute portion of this 
ſemimetal ; the ſolution nevertheleſs 
proves powerfully emetic and ca- 
thartic. The nitrous and vitriolic 
acids only corrode it into a pow- 
to which they adhere fo 
ſlightly as to be ſeparable in good 
meaſure by water, and totally by 
fire, leaving the regulus in form of 
a calx ſimilar to that prepared by 
fire alone. The marine acid has 
a very different effect: this re- 
duces the regulus into a violent 
corroſive, and though it difficultly 
unites, yet very cloſely adheres to 
it, inſomuch as not to be ſeparable 
by any ablution, nor by fre, the 
regulus ariſing along with it. The 
n . nitrous 
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nitrous or ele acids expel the tanke the crucible out of the fire, 1 
marine, and thus reduce the cor- and reduce the matter = by Re 
roſive into a calx fimilar to the, powder. 
fore going. This preparation is ſufficiently 

' Sulphur remarkably abates the active than the crude mineral: 


power of this ſemimetal : , and - eighteen or twenty grains will in 
hence crude antimony (in which ſome conſtitutions, operate, though 
the regulus appears to be com- very gently, both upwards and 
bined with from one fourth to downwards. It is ſimilar to one 
one half its weight of ſulphur) to be deſcribed hereafter under the 
proves altogether mild. If a part ſame name. | 


of the ſulphur be taken away, by 1 
CROCUS ANTIMONII 


4 

mild, though conſiderably more 
| 

| 


ſuch operations as do not deſtroy 
or calcine the ſemimetal, the re- MITIOR. \ I 
' maining maſs becomes proportion- The MILDER CROCUS of 
ably more active; the farther the ANTIMONY. 
ſulphur is ſeparated, the more does Take of _ T 
the regulus, thus diveſted of its Antimony, two parts. 
corrector, exert its virulence. Nitre, one part. 
The, ſulphur of antimony may Mix, and inject the powder into 
be expelled by deflagration with a red hot crucible. As ſoon as 
nitre: the larger the quantity of the deflagration ceaſes, remove 
nitre, to a certain point, the more the matter from the fire (with- 
of the ſulphur will be diſſipated, out ſuffering i it to melt) and re- 
and the preparation will be the duce it into powder. t 
more active. If the quantity of IThis preparation acts much more P 
nitre is more than ſufficient to con- powerfully than the foregoing ; the 4 
ſume the ſulphur, the reſt of it, de- increaſe of the nitre occaſioning a t 
flagrating with the inflammable greater quantity of the ſulphur of V 
principle of the regulus itſelf, ren- the antimony to be diſſipated. The f 
ders it again mild. London committee received it in 1 
The ſulphur of antimony is like- their firſt draught, with the cha- ö 


wiſe abſorbed, in fuſion, by cer- racter of an antimonial of mild 


tain metals, and by alcaline ſalts. 
Theſe lait, when united with ſul- 
phur, prove a menſtruum for all 


the metals (zinc excepted) and 
hence, if the fuſion is long conti- 


nued, the regulus is taken up, and 
rendered ſoluble in water. 


REGULUS ANTIMONII 
NEDICINAL Is. 


A MEDICINAL REGULUS OF 


ANTIMONY. 
Take of 
Antimony, eight par ts; ; 
Nitre, one Part. 
Mix, and i Inject them by. little at a 
time, into a red hot crucible: 
when the deflagration ccaſes, 


operation, which had proved a ſuc- 
ceſsful medicine in numerous in- 
ſtances, without any one example 
of its being unſafe. Some trials 
however, afterwards reported to 
them, where the operation of this 


and the following crocus were com- 
pared, induced them to lay this 


preparation aſide. It appears to 
differ from the other only-4 in being 
leſs violent. 
CROCUS ANTIMONI. 
CROCUS of ANTIMONY. 
Lond. 


2 1 lle 


Antimony, | 
| Nitre, 


Pa, 


* 
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Nitre, of each equal weights. 

Reduce them ſeparately into pow- 
der; then mix, and inject them 
into a crucible heated to a white 
heat, that the mixture (after de- 
flagration) may melt. Then pour 
it out, ſeparate the ſcoriæ, and 
reſerve the matter underneath 
them for uſe: it proves different 
in colour according to the conti 
nuance of the heat; the longer 
it has been kept in fuſion, the 


- 


yellower it will be. 


CROCUS METALLORUM. 
__  CROCUS of METALS. 
Edinb. | 

The mixture of antimony and ni- 
tre, made as above, 1s to be in- 
jetted into a red hot crucible ; 
and when the detonation is over, 
ſeparate the reddiſh metallic mat- 
ter from the whitiſh cruſt, and 
edulcorate 1t with water. 3 
Here the antimonial ſulphur is 

totally conſumed, and the metallic 

part left diveſted of its corrector. 

Theſe preparations, given from 


two to ſix grains, act as violent e- 


metics, greatly diſordering the con- 
ſtitution. 
in maniacal caſes; as the baſis of 
ſome other preparations; and a- 
mong the farriers, who frequently 
give to horfes an ounce or two a 
day, divided into different doſes, as 
an alterative: in theſe and other 
quadrupeds, this medicine acts 
chiefly as a diaphoretic. ; 

The chemiſts have been accuſ- 
tomed to make the crocus with a 
leſs proportion of nitre than di- 
rected above; and without any far- 


ther melting, than what enſues from 


the heat that the matter acquires 
by deflagration, which, when the 
quantity is large, is very conſide- 


rable: a little common ſalt is ad- 


ded to promote the fuſion. The 
mixture is put by degrees into an 
uon pot, or mortar, ſomewhat 
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Their principal uſe is 


Th 


4 4 - - 


heated, and placed under a chim- 


ney : when the firſt ladle-full is in, 


a piece of lighted charcoal is 
thrown to it, which ſets the mat- 
ter on fire: the reſt of the mixture 
is then injected by little and little: 
the deflagration is ſoon over, aud 
the whole appears in perfect fu- 
fion : when cold, a conſiderable 
quantity of ſcoriæ are found upon 
the ſurface ; which ſcoriæ are eaſily 
knocked off with a hammer. The 
crocus prepared after this. manner 
is of a redder colour, than that of 
the firſt of the above proceſſes. 


CROCUS ANTIMONII 
I 
WASHED CROCUS OF 
ANTIMONY. 

| „ | 
Reduce the crocus into a very ſub- 
tile powder, and boil it in wa- 
ter: then, throwing away this 
water, waſh the powder ſeveral 
times in freſh warm water, until 
it becomes perfectly inſipid. 
This proceſs is deſigned chiefly 
to fit the crocus for the prepara- 
tion of emetic tartar, of which 
hereafter. Cold water would not 
extract the ſaline matter; for we 
have already ſeen, that ſulphur and 
nitre, deflagrated together, form a 
ſalt not diſſoluble in cold water. 


EMETICUM MITE 
ANTIMCOCN II/ 
4A MILD 4NTIMONIAL 
EMETIC.. 

Take of 
Antimony, one part ; 

Nitre, two parts. ; 

Grind them together, and throw 
them by little and little into a 
red hot crucible: when the de- 
flagration is over, the remaining 
matter, which proves white, is 
to be waſhed for uſe. . 
The quantity of nitre is here ſo 


large, as to conſume not only the 
- ſulphur 


— 


— — — 
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ſulphur of the antimony, but like- 


wiſe great part of the inflammable 


rinciple of the regulus. Boer- 
LEAD from whom we have taken 
this preparation, informs us, that 
it is ſo mild as often to occaſion 


only ſome light nauſea and gentle 
vomiting, with a large diſcharge 


of ſaliva, and thick urine. Its ef- 
fects ſeem to be nearly the ſame 
with thoſe of the regal/us medici- 


galls. 


CALX ANTIMONII. 
CALX OF AN. 


Lond, 
Take of | 
Antimony, one part, 
Nitre, three parts. 
Let the powdered antimony be well 
mixed with the nitre, and gra- 
dually injected into a crucible, 


| heated to a light white heat; the 


matter being afterwards taken 
from the fire, is ta be waſhed 
with water, both from the falt 
which adheres to it, and from 
the groſſer part that is leſs per- 
fectly calcined. N 


ANTIMONIUM 
DIAPHORETICUM. 
DIAPHORETIC ANTIMONY. 


Edi nb. 

Take of | 

Antimony, half a pound, 
Nitre, a pound and a half. 

Reduce them ſeparately into pow- 
der, then mix, and inject them, 
by a ſpoonful at a time, into a 
red hot crucible : when the de- 
tonation 1s over, let the white 

. maſs be calcined in the fire for 

half an hour longer ; then pow- 
der, and keep it in a glaſs veſſel 


- Cloſely ftopt. This calx, un- 
". waſhed, is called ANTIMO-. 


NIUM DIAPHORETICUM 
, NITRATUM, nitrated diapho- 


retic antimony. 


The foregoing calx, digeſted for 


a night in as much water as 
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will riſe above it ſome inches, 


and then waſhed in freſh parcels 


of water five or fix times, is 
named ANTIMONIUM DIA. 
'PHORETICUM DULCE, . 
dulcorated diaphoretic antimony, 
The ſeveral waſhings, mixed to. 
gether, filtered, and evaporated 
over a gentle fire till a cutide 
forms on the ſurface, yield in 
the cold, cryſtals, called NI. 
TRUM STIBIATUM, anti. 
moniated nitre. | 
The calx of antimony, when 
freed by waſhing from the ſaline 


matter, is extremely mild, if not 


altogether inactive. Hoffman, Le- 
mery, and others aſſure us, that 
they have never experienced from 
it any ſuch effects as its uſual title 
(that under which it ſtands in the 


laſt of the above proceſſes) im- 


ports; Boerhaave delares, that it 


is a mere metallic earth, entirely 


deſtitute of all medicinal virtue; 
and the committee of the London 
college admit that it has na ſenſible 


operation. The common doſe is 
from five grains to a ſcruple, or 


half a dram ; though Wilſon re- 
lates, that he has known it given 
by half ounces, and repeated two 
or three times a day, for ſeveral 
days together. * 

Some report, that this calx, by 


being kept for a length of time, con. 


tracts an emetic quality : from 
whence it has been concluded, 
that the powers of the reguline part 
are not entirely deſtroyed ; that 
the preparation has the virtues of 
other antimonials which are given 
as alteratives, that is, in ſuch ſmall 


doſes as not to ſtimulate the primæ 


vie; and that therefore, diapho- 
retic antimony, as it is certainly 
among the mildeft preparations of 
that mineral, may be uſeful for 
children, and ſuch delicate conſti- 
tutions where the ſtomach and in- 
teſtines are eafily affected. The 

7 obſerva” 
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obſervation, however, from which 
theſe concluſions are drawn, does 
not appear to be well founded; 
Lydovici relates, that after keeping 
the powder for four years, it prov- 
ed as mild as at firſt: and the 


Straſburgh pharmacopeia, with 


good reaſon, ſuſpects, that where the 
calx has proved emetic, it had either 
been given in ſuch caſes as would 


of themſelves have been attended 
. Grind them together, and 


with this ſymptom (for the great 
alexipharmac virtues, attributed to 
it, have occaſioned it to be exhib1- 
ted even in the more dangerous 
malignant fevers, and other diſ- 
orders, which are frequently ac- 
companied with vomiting) or that 


it had not been ſufficiently calcin- 


ed, or perfectly freed by ablation 
from ſuch part of the regulus as 
might remain uncalcined. : 
It has been obſerved, that when 
diaphoretic antimony is prepared 
with nitre, abounding with ſea ſalt, 
of which all the common nitre con 
tains ſome portion, the medicine 
has proved violently emetic. This 
effect is not owing to any parti- 
cular quality of the ſea faſt, but 
to its quantity, by which the 
proportion of the nitre to the an- 
timony is rendered leſs. 

The nitrum flibiatum differs little 
from /al polychreſt. | 


_ CERUSSA ANTIMONII. 
_ CERUSSE OF ANTIMONY. 
1 TE | 
Regulus of antimony, one part ; 
Nitre, three parts. 
Deflagrate them together, as in the 
foregoing proceſs. _ | 
The reſult of both proceſles ap- 
pear to be altogether the ſame. It 
15 not neceſſary to uſe ſo much ni- 
tre here, as when antimony itſelf is 
employed ; for the ſulphur which 
the crude mineral contains, and 
which requires for its diſſipation 
nearly an equal weight of nitre to 


the antimony, is here already ſe- 


parated. Two parts of nitre ta, 
one of the regulus are ſufficient. , 


REGULUS AN TONI 


MEDICINALIS. ts 
MEDICINAL REGULUS OF 
ANTON. "is 
Take of „ 


Antimony, five parts; 
Common ſalt, four parts; ts 
Salt of tartar, one part. | 
injeck 
the mixture into a red hot cruci- 
ble, and when it flows ſufficient- 
ly thin, pour it into a cone, 
ſmoked and heated: gently 
ſhake the cane, ar ſtrike it on 
the ſides, that the regulus may 
ſink to the bottom. This regu- 
lus, freed from the ſcoriæ, ap- 
pears bright like poliſhed ee; 
powdered, it aſſumes a reddiſh 
or purple colour. ES 
This medicine is ſimilar in qua- 
lity to one made with one eighth X 
nitre, already deſcribed « in both 
2 the antimony is freed 
rom a {mall portion of its ſulphur, 
which 1s diſſipated in flame by the 
nitre, and abſorbed by the alcaline 
ſalt. This preparation is greatly 
celebrated by Hoffman, and other 
German phyſicians, in ſundry ob- 
ſtinate chronical diſorders, and 
eſteemed one of the beſt antimo- 
nials that can be given with ſafety 
as alterants : it operates chiefly 
as a diaphoretic, and ſometimes, 
though rarely, proves emetic. The 
doſe is from three or four grains to 
„„ 3 
This regulus, reduced into 2 
ſubtile powder, is the genuine FE- 
BRIFUGE POWDER of Craani- 
us (Pharm. Boruſſo - Brandenburg, 
edit. 1734. pag. 107.) and has 
been greatly commended in all 
kinds of fevers, both of the inter- 
mittent and continual kind, (Pharm. 


Argent. 1725. pag. 252.) A doſe 


or two have frequently. removed 
2 theſe 
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theſe diſorders, by occaſioning 
either a falutary diaphoreſis, or 
acting mildly by ſtool or vomit. 
The colour of the levigated pow- 
der is a purpliſh brown. The an- 
timonial  emetic of Boerhaave al- 


ready mentioned, which is white, is 


nearly ſimilar to it. 

The common ſalt is of no far- 
ther uſe in the proceſs, than as it 
ferves to promote the fuſion; and 
even for this it is not neceſſary. 
The medicine proves rather more 
mild and certain in operation, if 
prepared without it. 


REGULUS ANTIMONII. 
" REGULUS OF ANTIMONY. 


| Eaiub. 
Take 


Antimony, 
Nitre, 
Erude tartar, of each equal parts. 
Grind them ſeparately into a pow- 
der, then mix, and rub them all 
together. Inject the powder, at 
leveral times, into a red hot 
crucible, taking care to break 
the cruſt, which forms on the 
ſurface, with an iron rod: when 
the detonation is over, let a 
ſtrong fire be made, that the 
matter may flow like water, then 
pour it out into a warm greaſed 
cone, which is to be gently 
ſtruck on the ſides, that the re- 
gulus may ſeparate and fall to 
the bottom; when grown cold, 
Tet the regulus be cleared from 
the ſcoriæ that lye a- top of it. 
In this proceſs, an alcaline ſalt is 
produced from the nitre and tartar ; 
m fuch quantity, as entirely to ab- 
forb the ſulphur of the antimony : 
the alcali, thus ſulphurated, will 
take up more or leſs of the regu- 
line part, according to its quantity, 
and the continuance of the fuſion. 
As the ingredients are above 
proportioned, the yield of regulus 
proves extremely ſmall, and if the 
tuſion is long continued, ſcarce 


$ 


eee almoſt the whole of it 
ing taken up into the ſcoriæ: in 
order to obtain the largeſt quan- 
tity, the nitre ought to be dimi- 
niſned one half. It is convenient 
to rub the nitre and tartar together, 
and deflagrate them in an iron 
ladle or pan, before their mixture 
with the antimony ; for by this 
means, the loſs of ſome part of the 
antimony, which otherwiſe hap- 
pens from the vehemence of the 
deflagration, will be prevented, a 
ſmaller crucible will ſerve, and leſs 


time and labour complete the pro- 


_ | 
The mixture of nitre and tartar 
deflagrated together, will reduce 
any of the antimonial calces (as the 
diaphoretic antimony, ceruſſe, or 
antimony calcined by itſelf) into 
regulus ; the oily matter of the ta- 
tar ſupplying the inflammable prins 
ciple, which all calces require for 
their revival into a metallic form; 
and the alcaline ſalt promoting 
their fuſion. It is the common 
reducing flux of the chemiſts ; by 
whom it is called, from its co- 
lour, the black fax. The largeſt 
yield of regulus, hitherto obtained 
from antimony, has been got by 
calcining it without addition, as 


directed hereafter for making glaſs 


of antimony, and reviving the calx 
by fuſion, with this, or other like 
compofitions. Mr. Geoffroy, who 
firſt communicated this method to 
the French academy, ſeems to 
look upon ſoap (the ſubſtance he 
happened to make uſe of himſelf) 
as the only one that will ſucceed; 
but the effects of this are not dif- 


ferent from thoſe of the foregoing 


flux. Both conſiſt of an alcaline 
ſalt, and an inflammable (not ſul- 
phureous) ſubſtance, which are the 
only materials here neceſſary. 


REGULUS ANTIMONII 
MARTIALIS, =, 


Chap. f 10. 
MARTIAL .REGULUS OF. 
go ANTIMONY. 
| Eainb. 
Take 
Antimony, 
Nitre, 1 
Crude tartar, of each one pound; 
Small pieces of iron, half a 
pound. | 
Heat the iron in a crucible to a 
white heat : then gradually add 
the other ingredients, firſt pow- 


dered and mixed together, and 
proceed in the ſame manner as 


in the foregoing proceſs. 
The nitre might here be dimi- 


.niſhed to one fourth its weight, 


and the tartar to half that quantity. 
The pieces of iron may be ſmall 
nails; the filings of the metal, ly- 
ing cloſer together, are not ſo rea- 
dily ated upon by the antimony. 


- REGULUS ANTIMONIL 
__ STELLATUS. 
STELLATED REGULUS OF 
 ANTIMONY. 
| Edinb. 

This is made by melting the mar- 
tial regulus ſeveral times with 
freſh nitre and tartar. h 
The ſimple regulus of antimony 


is more readily made to exhibit a 


ſtarry appearance on its ſurface, 
than the martial; which it will 


alſo do by one, as well as by any 


number of fuſions : the phznome- 
non entirely depends upon the re- 


gulus being pure, brought into ex- 


treme thin fuſion, and cooled ſlow- 
ly in the cone, without ſhaking or 
moving it, If the martial regulus 
is employed, it is convenient to 
add ſome freſh antimony (about 
one fourth the weight of the regu- 
lus) to abſorb ſuch part of the iron 
as may be retained in it: when 
the whole is in perfect fuſion, in- 


ject, at times, about one eighth of 


nitre, or fixt alcaline ſalt, previ- 


Sully dried, and made very hot. 


3 


Metallic Preparations. - . 
Ihe three foregoing reguli are 
preſent rarely, if ever, made 
of in medicine: the emetic cups, 


-349 
3 
uſe 


and perpetual pills, formerly made 
from them, have long been laid 
aſide as precarious and unſafe The 
ſcoriæ, produced in the ſeveral 
proceſſes, afford medicines leſs vio- 


lent, ſome of which are in conſi- 


derable eſteem. Theſe ſcoriæ con- 
fiſt of the ſulphur of the antimony 
united with an alcaline ſalt, and a 
part of the regulus taken up by 


this compound, and rendered ſo- 


luble in water. 


SULPHUR AURATUM 
ANTRNIONII. 
GOLDEN SULPHUR OF. 
 ANTIMONY. 
Edinb.” 


Let the ſcoriæ of regulus of anti- 


mony be reduced into powder, 
whilſt warm, and then boiled for 
2 conſiderable time in thrice 
their quantity of water. Filter 
the yellowiſh red ſolution, and 
drop into it a proper quantity of 
ſpirit of vitriol: a powder will 
precipitate, which is to be waſh- 
ed with water, till perfectly edul- 
corated and freed from its ill 
_—_— . | 


SULPHUR ANTIMONIT 
PR ACIPITATUM. 


' PRECIPITATED SULPHUR OP 


ANTIMONY, 
5 Lal. 
Take of | 
Antimony, fixteen ounces; 
Tartar, a pound, 
Nitre, half a pound. 


Let theſe be reduced ſeparately in⸗ 


to powder, then mixed, thrown n 
by degrees into a red hot cruci- 
ble, and melted with a ſtrong 
fire. Pour out the matter into a 
conical mould; the metallic 
part, commonly called regulus 
of antimony, will ſink to the 
| bottom, 


— 
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bottom, the ſcoriæ ſwimming 
above it. Diſſolve theſe ſcoriæ 
in water, filter the ſolution thro? 
paper, and precipitate the ſul- 
phur by dropping in ſome ſpirit 
of ſea falt : laſtly; waſh the ſul- 


Plhur from the ſalts, and dry it 


py 


— 
— 


- 
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for uſe. 


Theſe preparations are not ſtrict- | 


ly ſulphurs : they contain a conſi- 
derable quantity of the metallic 
part of the antimony, which is re- 
ducible from them by proper fluxes. 
'That made by the firſt of the above 


proceſſes contains greateſt part of 


the ſemimetal ; for as we have al- 
ready ſeen, very little, ſometimes 
ſcarce any at all, ſeparates in the 
fuſion. The quantity of regulus 


taken up in the ſecond alſo will be 


different, according to the degree 
of fire employed, and the length 


of time that the fuſion is continued. 


Theſe medicines, therefore, muſt 


. needs be. liable to great variation 
in point of ſtrength, and in this 


reſpect there is not perhaps any of 


the antimonials more precarious ; . 


_ notwithſtanding the aſſertion in the 


- 


when taken on an empty ſtomach, - 
in a doſe of four, five, or fix 
grains; but in the preſent practice, 
they are ſcarce ever preſcribed in 
this intention; being chiefly uſed | 


7 


* 


— 


laſt edition of this work, that they 
are the moſt certain of them. 


Theſe preparations prove emetic 


as alterative deobſtruents, particu- 


larly in cutaneous diſorders. Their 
emetic quality is eaſily blunted by. 
making them up into pills with re- 
ſins or extracts, and giving them on 


a full ſtomach: with theſe cau- 
tions, they have been increaſed to 


the rate of ſixteen grains a day, 


and continued for a conſiderable, 
time, without occaſioning any di- 


ſturbanee upwards or downwards. 


As their ſtrength is precarious, they 


ſhould be exhibited at ſirſt in very 


4 
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ſmall doſes, and increaſed by de. 
grees according to their effect. 

A compoſition, of the fuldbur 
auratum, with mercurius dulcis, Has 
been found a powerful, yet ſafe, 
alterative in cutancous diforders ; 
and has completed a cute after ſali- 
vation had failed: in venercal cafe; 
likewiſe, this medicine has prody- 
ced excellent effects. A mixture 
of equal parts of the ſulphur and 
calomel (well triturated together, 
and made into pills with extracts, 
&c.) may be taken from four to 


eight or ten grains, morning and 


night ; the patient keeping mode. 
rately warm, and drinking after 
each doſe, a draught of a decoctibn 
of the woods, or other like li- 
quors. This medicine generally 
promotes perſpiration, ſcarce oc- 


caſioning any tendeney to vomit or 


purge, or at all affecting the mouth. 
See the Edinburgh effay:,- vol. i. 
and the Ada natur. curiq/. vol. bs 


KERMES MINERALIS. 
XE RME MINERAL. 
Take of 

Antimony, ſixteen ounces; 
Any fixt alcaline ſalt, four 
Ounces; 1 
Water, one pint. _ 
Boil them together for two hours, 
then filter the warm liquor; as 
it cools, the kermes will precipi- 
tate. Pour off the water, and 
add to it three ounces of freſh 
alcaline ſalt, and a pint more of 
water: in this liquor boil the 
remaining antimony as before; 
and repeat the proceſs a third 
time, with the addition of only 
two ounces of alcaline ſalt, and 
another pint of water; filtering 
the liquor as at firſt, and collect- 
ing the powders which ſubſide 
from them in cooling. 
This medicine has of late been 
greatly eſteemed in ſome places, 
Fes "FEI WER.» -— . Cider 


time kept a great ſecret, till at 
ed the preparation from M. de 


and communicated it to the public 
in the year 1720. In virtue, it is 


abovementioned : all of them owe 
their efficacy to a part of the regu- 


PpANACEA ANTIMONII. 


PANACEA OF ANTIMONY. _ 


Take of 
Antimony, fix ounces ; 
; Nitre, two ounces ; 


Common ſalt, an ounce and a 


e half; 

| | Charcoal, an ounce. 

Reduce them into a fine powder, 
and put the mixture into a red 
hot crucible, by half a ſpoonful 
at a time, continuing the fire a 
quarter of an hour after the laſt 
injection: then either pour the 
matter into a cone, or let it cool 
in the crucible, which when cold 


the bottom will be found a quan- 
tity of regulus; above this, a 


ſtance; and on the top, a more 
ſpongy maſs: this laſt is to be 
reduced into powder, edulco- 


when it appears of a fine golden 
colour. | | 

. This is ſuppoſed to be the 
baſis of LOCKYER's PILLS, 
which was formerly a celebrated 
| Purge, Ten grains of the powder, 
mixed with an ounce of white 
ſugar candy, and made up into a 

| maſs with mucilage of gum traga« 


. canth, may be divided into an 


Chap. 10. Metallic Preparations, 

under the names Kermes mineral, 
pulvis C arthuſianus, poudre des Char- 
taux, &c. It was originally a pre- 
paration of Glauber, and for ſome 
at length the French king purchaſ- 


la Ligerie, for a conſiderable ſum, 
not different from the ſulphurs 


Jus of the antimony, which the al- 
caline ſalt, by the mediation of the 
ſulphur, renders ſoluble in water. 


muſt be broke to get it out. In 


compact liver - coloured ſub- 


rated with water, and dried, 


Ser 
hundred ſmall pills; of which one, 
two, or three, taken at a time, 
are ſaid to work gently by ſtool 


and vomit. The compact liver- 


coloured ſubſtance, which lies im- 
mediately above the regulus, ope- 
rates more churliſhly. . 


'VITRUM ANTIMONIL. . 
GLASS OF ANTIMONY. , 
Edinb. 
1 „ 
Antimony, reduced to powder, 
one pound. „ 
Calcine it over a gentle fire, in an 
unglazed earthen veſſel, keep- 
ing it continually ſtirring with 
an iron ſpatula, until the fumes 
ceaſe, and the antimony 1s re- 
duced into a grey powder. Melt 
this powder in a crucible, with 


an intenſe fire, and pour out the 


liquid matter upon an heated 

copper plate. | | 

'The calcination of antimony, to 
fit it for making a tranſparent 
glaſs, ſucceeds very ſlowly, unleſs 


the operator be very wary and cir= 


cumſpe& in the management of it. 
The moſt convenient veſſel is a 
broad ſhallow diſh, or a ſmooth 
flat tile, placed under a chimney. 


The antimony ſhould be the purer 


ſort, ſuch as is uſually found at the 
apex of the cones : this, groſsly 
powdered, is to be evenly ſpread 


over the bottom of the pan, ſo as 


not to lye above a quarter of 

inch thick on any part. The fire 
ſhould be at firſt no greater than is 
juſt ſufficient to raiſe a fume from 
the antimony, Which 1s to be now 
and then flirred : when the fumes 
begin to decay, increaſe the heat, 
taking care not to raiſe it ſo high 
as to melt the antimony, or run 
the powder into lumps: after ſome 
time the veſſel may be made red 
hot, and kept in this ſtate, until 
the matter will not, upon being 
ſtirred, any longer fame. If this 
Patt 
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part of the proceſs be duly con- 


Aducted, the antimony will appear 
in an uniform powder, without 


any lumps, and of a grey colour. 


With this powder, fill two thirds 


of a crucible, which is to be cover- 
ed with a tile, , and placed in a 
wind furnace. Gradually increaſe 


the fire, till the calx is in perfect 


fuſion, when it is to be now and 
then examined by dipping a clean 
iron wire into it: if the matter, 
which adheres to the end of the 
wire, appear ſmooth and equally 
tranſparent, the vitrification is com- 
pleted and the glaſs may be pour- 
ed out upon an hot ſmooth ſtone, 
or .copper plate, and ſuffered to 
cool by flow degrees, to prevent 
Its cracking and ing in pieces. 
The glas of antimony uſually 
met with in the ſhops, is ſaid to 
be prepared with certain additions; 
which may perhaps render it not 
ſo ft for the purpoſes here deſign- 
ed. By the method above direct- 
ed, it may be eaſily made, in the 
requiſite perfection, without any 
Addition. 


The calcined antimony is ſaid by 


Bocthaave to be violently emetic ; 


but this does not appear from ex- 


perience, and ſeems to have been 


an over haſty concluſion from the 


known qualities of the glaſs, which 
is extremely virulent, inſomuch as 
to be unſafe for terial uſe: com- 
bined with wax or reſins, it be- 
comes mild. 


_VITRUM ANTIMONII 
2% EERATUM.” © 
CERATED GL ASS OF © 
ANTIMONY. © 
Eainb. 
Take of 


Vellow wax, a dram; 


Glaſs of antimony, reduced into 


powder, an ounce. 
Melt the wax in an iron veſſel, and 


inject _—_ it 1. powdered | 
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glaſs: detain the mixture Over a 

.gentle fire for half an hour, ; keep. 

ing it continually ſtirring ; ; then 

pour it out upon a paper, and 

when cold, grind it into powder. 
The glaſs melts i in the wax, with 
a very loft heat: after it has been 
about twenty minutes on the fire, 
it begins to change its colour, and 
in ten more, comes near to that of 
Scotch ſnuff, which is a mark of 
its being ſufficiently” prepared: tle 
quantity ſet down above, loſes 
about one dram of Its weight | in 
the proceſs. 

This Wee for ſome time 
been greatly eſteemed in dyſente. 
ries : ſeveral examples of its good 
effects in theſe caſes, may be leen 
in the fifth volume of the Fan- 
burgh eſſays, from which the abore 
remarks on the preparation are 
taken. The doſe is from two or 
three grains to twenty, according 
to the age and ſtrength of the 
— In its operation, it makes 
ome perſons fick and vomit; it 


purges almoſt * one; though 


it has ſometimes effected a cure, 


without occaſioning any evacuation 


or fickneſs. 


Mr. Geoffroy gives two pretty 


ſingular preparations of glaſs of 
antimony, which ſeem to have 
ſome affinity with this. One is 
made by digeſting the glaſs, mot 
ſubtilely lerigated, with a ſolution 
of maſtich made in pirit of wine, 
for three or four days, now and 
then ſhaking the mixture; and at 
laff evaporating the ſpirit, ſo as to 
leave the maſtich af aſs exactly 
mingled. Glafs of antimony thus 


prepared, does not prove emetic, - 


but acts merely as a cathartic, and 
that not of the violent kind. 

The other preparation is made 
by burning ſpirit of wine upon the 
_ glaſs three or four times, the = 
der being every time Th uiſitely 
rubbed upon a ma! a 


e a= aa © 


- doſe 
of 


diodes a Ea > al at; ed ets ond Aa 
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of this medicine is from ten grains 


to twenty or thirty: it operates 
mildly both upwards and down- 


wards, and ſometimes proves ſudo- 
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Take 


CE . 
BUTYRUM. ANTIMONIL, © 


BUTTER OF ANTIMONY, © © 


* 
o 
r 


Eadinb. | 3 


994 


Crude antimony, 


| Ip mo mo ER 9 Corroſive mercury ſublimate, of 
'ANTIMONIUM ' © © each equal parts.. 
CATHARTICUM., Grind them firſt ſeparately, then 


THE PURGING ANTIMONY 


of Wilſon. 
Take four ounces of glaſs of anti- 


mony, | finely powdered, and 


gradually pour thereon twelve 


- ounces of oil of vitriol ; diftil in 


a ſand heat; and waſh the pow- 
der, which remains in the bot- 
tom of the retort, till all its acri- 


mony is loſt: then dry it, and 
grind it with an equal weight 
of Glauber's cathartic ſalt, and 
a double quantity of vitriolated 
nitre. Let this mixture be kept 


throughly mix them together, 


taking the utmoſt care to avoid 


the vapours. Put the mixture 
into a coated glaſs retort (having 


a ſhort wide neck) ſo as to fill 


one half of it: the retort being 
placed in a ſand furnace, and a 


receiver adapted to it, give firſt 


a gentle heat, that only a dewy” 


Vapour. may ariſe: the fire be- 
ing then increaſed, an oily li- 


quor will aſcend, and congeal 
in the neck of the retort, ap- 


pearing like ice, which is to be 


THE ANTIMONTAL*C AUSTIC, 


in a wide- necked retort, withia® Phe" 


melted down by a live coal cau- 
tiouſly applied. This oily mat- 
ter is to be rectified in a glaſs re- 
| 1 tort, into a pellucid liquor. 
Mr. Wilſon, the inventor of this Theſe proceſſes are extremely 
preparation, informs us, that it is dangerous, inſomuch that even the 
the moſt certain antimonial purge life of the operator, though tole- 
he ever met with; that it operates rably verſed in common pharmacy, 
without nauſeating the ſtomach; may be affected for want of takin 
and that by the uſe of this powder due care herein. Boerhaave re- 
only, he knew three confirmed lates that one, who from the title 
poxes cured. His doſe is from two he gives him, is not to be ſuppoſ- 
grains to ten. irs Fin ed inexpert in chemical operations, 
| 27.2 en DEG” 499 or unacquainted with the danger 
_- CAUSTICUM . attending this, was ſuffocated for 
ANTIMONIAL E. want of proper care to prevent the 
buͤrſting of the retort. The fumes 
which ariſe even upon mixing the 
antimony, with the ſublimate, are 


Take of 5 | Poe Ho | 
Crude antimony, one pound; highly noxious, and - ſometimes 


a quarter of an hour in gentle 
fuſion, in a crucible; and after- 
wards pulverized, waſhed, and 


dried for uſe. 


©% Y e 7% 
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. Corrofive mercury ſublimate, iſſue ſo copiouſly and ſuddenly, as 


two pounds? very difficultly to be avoided. 'The 

Reduce them ſeparately into pow-'! utmoſt circumſpection therefore is 
der; then mix, and diſtil them neceſfary! % g 
be Lauſtis er butter as It's 

gentle fand heat. The matter called; appears to be à ſolution of 


Which ariſes into the neck of the” the metallic part of the antimony 


retott, is tô be expoſed to the in the marine acid of the ſublis 
Air; that it may run into a liquor mate the ulphur of the antimonys 
10.9 99514 ORB cHOWNIE 19170 16197 '-A a :2::and 
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matter. 
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and the mercury of the ſublimate, 
remain at the bottom of the retort, 


united into an ethiops. This ſolu- 
tion does not ſucceed with ſpirit of 
falt in its liquid ſtate; and cannot 


be effected unleſs (as in the caſe of 


making ſublimate) the acid is high- 


ly concentrated, and .both the in- 


gredients violently heated. If re- 


gulus of antimony was added in the 
diſtillation of ſpirit of ſea ſalt, a 


| like ſolution would be made. 


. When the congealed. matter. that 
atiſes into the neck of the retort, is 
liquefied by the moiſturè of the 
air, it proves lefs — ha than 
when melted down and rectified by 
heat; though it ſeems, in either 
caſe, to be ſufficiently ſtrong for 
the purpoſes it is intended for. It 
is remarkable, that though this ſa- 


line concrete, readily and entirely 


diſſolves by the humidity of the 
air, it neverthelefs will not diſſolve 
on putting water to it directly: 
even When previoufly liquefied by 
the air, the addition of water will 
precipitate the ſolution. 


CINNABARIS ANTIMONIT. 


 CINNABAR OF ANTIMO VV. 
N Ln 
Let the matter, which remains in 


the retort after the diſtillation of 
the cauſtic, be ſublimed in a 


coated matras, in an open fire. 
Edinb. 


As ſoon as red vapours begin to 


appear, in the diſtillation of the 


butter, change the receiver, 


without luting the junctures; 
and increaſe the fire until the 
retort becomes intenſely red hot: 
in an hour or two, the whole of 
the black powder will be ſub- 
med, and its coleur changed 
into red. Then break the re- 
tort, and diligently ſeparate the 
einnabar, which will be found in 
the neck, from the black droſſy 


* 
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The cinnabar of antimony i; 
compoſed of the ſulphur of the an- 
timony, and the mercury of the 
ſublimate, which are perfectly the 
ſame with the common brimſtone 
and quickfilver, of which the ciy. 
nabaris factitia is made. The an- 


timonial cinnabar therefore, whoſe 


ingredients are laboriouſly extract. 
ed from other ſubſtances, is not 
different from the common cinna- 
bar, made with the ſame materials 
procured at a much cheaper rate. 
The former indeed is generally of 
a darker colour than the other, and 
has ſomewhat of a needled appear- 
ance like that of antimony itſelf; 
from whence it has been ſuppoſed 
to participate of the metallic part 
of that mineral. But it appears 
from experiment, that both the co- 
lour and needled form are entirely 
accidental, and owing to the mixt 
containing a larger proportion of 
ſulphur, and being ſublimed in a 
more languid manner. 


MERC URIUS VITE. 
MERCURY OF LIFE. 
* Edinb. 

\ Take of .: :- 1 

Rectified butter of antimony, as 
much as you pleaſe ; 

Pour to it a ſufficient quantity of 


white powder will be precipita- 


ed affuſions of warm water, and 
dry it by a ſlow fire. 

This powder has not, as its 
name 'ſhould ſeem to imply, any 
thing of mercury in it, but is ſolely 
- compoſed of the reguline part of 


; the,. antimony, corroded , by the 


acid ſpirit: of ſea ſalt; which acid 
is ſo cloſely. united, as not to he 
ſeparable by any ablution with wa- 
ter. Le, Mort directs ſome alca- 
line ſalt to be diſſolved in the wa- 


ter, in order to obtund the acid: ſe - 


veral other methods alſo have been 
contrived 


* = 
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ſpring water, and an exceeding 


ted : edulcorate this by repeat- 


Chap. 10. Metallic Preparation. 3 55 
rendered indolent by the -corrofive 
- ſpirit of nitre : how: this happens 
will be eafily underſtood; upon 


contrived for correQing and abat- 
ing the force of this violent eme- 


tic; but they either leave it {till vi- 


\ 


rulent, or render it inert. 
BEZOARDICUM MINERALE. 
BEZOAR MINERAL. 
Edinb. 


Take any quantity of butter of an- 
timony newly rectified, and gra- 


dually drop into it ſpirit of nitre, 


till the efferveſcence ceaſes. Dra r 


off the ſpirit in a glaſs veſſel, 
placed in a ſand heat, till a dry 
owder remains behind: add to 
this a little freſh ſpirit of nitre, 
and again. exſiccate it. Repeat 
this a third time: then commit 


the powder in a crucible to a 


naked fire, till it has received 
an almoſt white heat, and detain 
it in this ſtate for half an hour. 
This preparation may be eaſier 
made, and with greater ſafety to 
the operator, by dropping the but- 
ter of antimony into three or four 
times its weight of ſpirit of nitre, 


and diſtilling the mixture in a re- 
tort, until a dry white maſs is left 
behind, which is afterwards to be 


calcined, as above directed. It 
may likewiſe be made by diſtilling 


ſpirit of nitre from the mercurius 


ite, and calcining the remainder ; 
or by deflagrating the. mercurius 
vitæ with thrice its, weight of pure 
nitre. This laſt method, propoſed 
by G. Wolffg. Wedelius, is fol- 
lowed by the Auguſtan college. 

Bezoar mineral was formerly 
held in great eſteem as a diaphore- 
tic; but its reputation is at preſent 
almoſt loſt. It is not different in 
medical virtue, or in any ſenſible 
quality, from the calces of anti- 
mony made directly by deflagra- 


tion with nitre, ſome of which have 


generally ſupplied its place in the 
hops. It appears at firſt pretty 
extraordinary, that the violent cau- 

ic, butter of antimony, ſhould be 


Boil them together ſor 


conſidering that the nitrous agid 


expels the marine (to which the 


cauſtic quality of the butter is ow- 
ing). and is itſelf expelled from moſt 
metallic ſubſtances by fire, 


TARTARUM EMETICUM. 
EMETIC TARTAR, — 
Take of WOO IESN | 
_ Waſhed crocus of antimony, _ 
Cryſtals of tartar, each half 
pound; Gig 
Water, three pints. . 


half an 
hour; then filter the liquor, and 


after due evaporation, ſet it by 


to cryſtallize. 


ps Edinb, 

Tear EEE 
Cream of tartar, four ounces z 
Glaſs of antimony ' powdered, 
two ounces. | 


Boil them together in Sov pints of F 


water, for ten hours, ſtirring 
them frequently with a ſpatula, 
and adding more water as there 
is occaſion. - Filter the liquor 
while warm; and evaporate it, 
either to dryneſs, or only till a 
pellicle forms, that it may ſhoot 
ae nott 
This preparation has been uſually 
made with the unwaſhed crocus of 
antimony: by employing, as here 
directed, the waſhed crocus, or the 


glaſs, it proves of a whiter colour, 
and likewiſe more certain in 


ſtrength; though it will ſtill be 
ſomewhat precarious in this laſt 
reſpect, if the cryſtallization is 


complied with: for ſome of the 


tartar, even though the operation 


is performed with a good deal of 


care, will be apt to ſhoot by itſelf, 
retaining little or nothing of the 
crocus. It ſhould ſeem therefore 
more eligible, as ſoon as the ſolu- 
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tion has paſſed the filter, to proceed 
to the total evaporation of. the li- 
quor, or at leaſt to evaporate lower 
than is uſual for cryſtallization, that 
the whole may ſhoot at once. 

The title of this medicine ex- 
reſſes its principal operation. It 
is one of the beſt of the antimonial 
emetics, acting more powerfully 
than the quantity of crocus contain- 
ed in it would do by itſelf, though 
it does not ſo much ruffle the con- 
ſtitution. And indeed antimonials 
in general, when thus rendered ſo- 
luble by vegetable acids, are more 
ſafe and certain in their effects, 
than the violent preparations of 
that mineral exhibited by them- 
ſelves; the former never varying in 
their action from a difference in the 
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food taken during their uſe, 
other like circumſtances, Which © 
caſioning more or leſs of- the others 
to be diſſolved, make them operate 
with different degrees of force. 
Thus crude antimony, where acid 
food has been liberally taken, has 
ſometimes proved violently eme. 
tic; whilſt, in other circumitances, 
it has no ſuch effect. 

The doſe of emetic tartar, when 
- deſigned to produce the full effect 
of an emetic, is from four to fix 
-or eight grains. - It may likewiſe 
be advantageouſly given in ſmaller 
doſes, - half a grain for inftance, 
as a diaphoretic and alterative in 
cutaneous diſorders; and added, 
in the quantity of a grain, as a 
| a to n cathartics, 


4 8 Ee Tar. 
PREPARATIO NS of BIS MUTH. 


THIS Fein reſembles. _ 


\ appearance the regulus of anti- 
mony; but differs greatly from it, 


in its pharmaceutical properties and 
It melts in a 


medical qualities. 
very ſmall heat, long before igni- 
tion; and totally diſſolves, with 


great efferveſcence, in aqua fortis, 


which only corrodes the antimo- 
nial ſemimetal. As a medicine, it 
ſeems, when pure, to have little 
or no effect; though ſome prepa- 
rations of it were formerly account- 
ed diaphoretic. At preſent, only 
one preparation comes under the 
notice of the apothecary or che- 
miſt; and that 0 for exter- 
nal aſe. 


MAGISTERIUM | BISMUTHI: 
MA4GISTERY OF BISMUTH.. 
Diffolve biſmuth in a proper quan- 
| my of ms gin, without heats 


adding the biſmuth by little and 
little at a time. Pour the ſolu- 
tion into ſixteen times its quan- 
tity of fair water: 
milky, and on ſtanding for ſome 
time, depoſite a bright white 
precipitate: the addition of ſpi- 
Tit of wine will expedite the pre- 
cCipitation. Waſh the powder in 
- freſh parcels of water; and dry 


it in a ſhady * betwixt two. 


papers. 

This preparation is of ſome 
eſteem as a coſmetic, which is the 
only uſe it is now applied to. The 
diaphoretic virtues, attributed to 
it when taken internally, have very 
little foundation, and by the pre- 
tent practice are not at all regarded. 
It was propoſed to be received in 
our pharmacopœia at the late re- 
viſal, but was found much too in- 
Ggnifican to be admitzed there. 


SECT, 
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PREPARATIONS of ZINC. 


THIS ſemimetal melts in A 
red heat; and if the air is admit- 
ted, flames, and ſublimes into 
light, white, downy flowers; if 


the air is excluded, it ariſes, by a 


frong fire, in its, metallic form. 
Sulphur, which unites with, or 


| ſeorifies all the other metals except 


goid, does not act on zinc. Acids 
of every kind diffolve it. 

Zinc, its flowers or calces, and 
ſolutions, taken. internally, prove 
frong and quick emetics ; in ſmall 
doſes, they are ſaid to be diapho- 
retic. Externally, they are cool- 


ing, aſtringent, and deſiccative. 


PURIFICAT TO ZINCI. 
PURIFICATION OF ZINC. 
Melt zinc, with a heat no greater 

than is juſt ſufficient to keep it 
fluid Stir it ſtrongly with an 
iron rod, and throw in alternate- 
ly pieces of ſulphur and of tal- 
low, the firſt in largeſt quantity. 
If any conſiſtent © matter, or 
ſcoriæ, forms on the top, take 
it of, and continue the proceſs, 


until the ſulphur is found to 


burn freely and totally away on 
the ſurface of the fluid zinc. 
Zinc uſually contains a portion 


of lead, which this proceſs effec- 


tually ſeparates. ' Sulphur united 
with lead forms a maſs, which 
does not melt in any degree of fire 
chat zinc is capable of ſuſtaining. 


FLORES Z INCI. 
FLOWERS OF ZINC. 


Let a large and very deep crucible, 
or other deep earthen veſſel, be 


placed in a furnace, in an in⸗ 
clined ſituation, only half upright. 
Put a ſmall quantity of zinc into, 
the bottom of the veſſel, and 
55 y a moderate fire, no greater 
than is neceſſary to make the 
zinc flame: white flowers will 
ariſe, and adhere about the ſides 
of the veſſel, like wool. When 
the zinc ceaſes to flame, ftir it 
with an iron rod, and continue” 
this operation wy "the whole is 
ſublimed. K | 
Theſe flowers mauld ſeem pred 
ferable, for medicinal purpoſes, to 
tutty, and the more impure ſubli- 
mates of zinc, which are obtained 
in the braſs works; and likewiſe 
to calamine the natural ore of this 
ſemimetal, which contains a large 
quantity of earth, and frequently, a 
portion of heterogeneous metallic 
matter. 


SAL ſeu VITRIOLUM 
ZINCI. 
SALT or VITRIOL OF ZINC. 
Diſſolve purified zinc, by a gentle 
heat of ſand in a mixture of 
equal parts of oil of vitriol and 
water. Filter the ſolution, and 
after due evaporation, ſer it to 
cryſtallize. 

This ſalt is an elegant white vi- 
triol. It differs from the common 
white vitriol, and the /a/ vitrioli 
of the mops, only in being purer, 
and perfectly free from any ad- 


mixture of copper, or ſuch other 


foreign metallic bodies, as the 
en mrs, K contain. | f 
» 
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L PIS MEDICAMENTOSUS. 
THE MEDICINAL STONE. 


ake of of 
T Litharge, 

_ Bole armenic, or French bole, 

Alum, each balf a pound; 

Colcothar of green vitriol, three 

ounces; 

Ne a quarter of a pint. 
and d them them till 

"they grow, hard. 


| Edinb. 
Take of 
Colcothar of vitriol, 
Litharge of gold, 
HBole armenic, 
Alum, each equal parts; 
Strong vinegar, as much as will 
coyer them to the height of 


. flour inches. 
Digeſt theſe ingredients together, 
r for ene days, in an earthen 
— pan; then ſet them over the 


evaporate ; after which, calcine 

the remaining maſs with a ſtrong 

Heat. 

This preparation is employed ex- 
ternally as an aſtringent, for faſten- 
ing looſe teeth, reſerving the 


ms, healin and d ing up ulcers 
2 bund and repreſſing de- 


57 * rp acrid. —— upon 


A for checking a gonor- 

285 aſter the virulence is ex- 

A preparation much re- 

. 7 is ſaid, in in, hy me- 

1 15 French academy, to 

Be greatly eſteemed among the ſur- 
geons in the army as a vulnerary. 


. 


fire, "that all the humidity may 


fometimes uſed in 
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- aftriugent wp ir talen 
* aetæ; which has been 
A, under the name 9 
COLBATCH'S n 
POV. ** R. 

Tabs of 


Sugar of lead ... .. 
Iron filings, as much as you 
_ pleaſe; 


" Spirit 4s ſalt, as much as will 


riſe above the filings three or 

four inches. 
Digeſt them together with a gentle 
1 eat, till the ſpirit ceaſes to aq; 


on the metal; then pour off the 


liquor, evaporate it to one half, 
and add thereto an equal weight 
of ſugar of lead. Continue the 
evaporation, with a ſmall heat, 
until the matter remains dry, 


"Ny 7 aſſumes a red colour. 


f the procels is ſtopt as ſoon as 
becomes dry, it has exactly 
By appearance of Colbatch's 
powder. It muſt be kept cloſe 
from the air, otherwiſe it deli- 
quiates. | 
his is ſaid to be the ſtyptic, 
with which ſo much noiſe was 
made ſome time ago, by the au- 
thor of the novum lumen chirur- 
gie 3 and for the ſale of which, 
a patent was procured ; ; only in 
at was uſed oil of vitriol, in- 
ead of the ſpirit of ſalt in this, 
a difference not very material. The 
preparation ſtands recommendec 
in all kinds of hemorrhagies an 
immoderate fluxes, both internally 
and externally : the doſe is from 
four grains to twelve. It is un- 


doubtedly an efficacious ſtyptic, 


but for internal uſe a dangerous 
one. See the article LEAD, and 


its ations. 
J prepar ions ANT . 


Chap. 10. 
ANTIHECTICUM PO TER II. 
PO e 4 Ce. 


1111 e 
Martial regulus of antimony, ſix 
' ounces; _ | N 

Fine tin, three ounces. 

Melt theſe together in a crucible; 
then pour them out into a warm 
greaſed mortar, and when the 

maſs is grown cold, grind it into 
a powder, Add to this thrice 
its weight of pure nitre, and de- 
flagrate the mixture in a cru- 


cible, throwing in only a ſpoon- 


ful at a time; then calcine it 
Ithat is, keep it in fuſion] for 
hour; and having afterwards 
ground it into an impalpable 
powder, pour thereon a ſuffi- 
cient quantity of warm water: 
ſtir them well together with a 
peſtle, till the water grows milky, 
which thus loaded with the finer 


parts of the powder, is to be 


poured off, and freſh water put 
to the remainder : repeat this 
operation, till nothing but indiſ- 
ſoluble feces remains behind. 
Suffer all the milky liquors to 
reſt ; a powder will fall to the 
bottom, which is to be waſhed 
with repeated affuſions of warm 
water, and laſtly dried for uſe. 
The regulus of antimony ſhould 


be melted before the tin is added 


to it; for if they are both put in- 


to the crucible together, a part of 
the tin will be diſſipated by the 
heat requiſite for the fuſion of the 
regulus. | 9 

The chemiſts have been greatly 
divided with regard to the propor- 
tion which theſe two ingredients 
ought to bear to one another. 
Some vary ſomuch from the above 
preſcription, as to order two parts 
of the antimonial regulus to one 
of tin; others, no more than one 
art of the former to ſix of the 
iter, Nor have they agreed up- 


on the colour which this prepara- 


tion 'ought to have; ſome: prefer- | 
Ting that which is perfettly 5 — „ 
whilſt others lock upon -a_bjuiſh 


tinge as a mark of the proportions 


having been duly obſerved, and 


the operation regularly performed : 


in the proceſs, aboye, it ſeems, in- 
tended o be White; for without 
the obſervance of certain enchei- 
reſe, not there mentioned, as par- 


ticularly calcining the powder after 


the ablution, it will ſcarce have any 


thing of a bluzſh caſt. 


* Friel pyicans do at di 


leſs,.an_ t 


accounts which , they 


give of the yirtues of this celebrat- 
ed medicine. Some 
excellent diaphoretic, &c. others 


Some extol it as an 


are ready to vouch, that it has 


done moſt eminent ſervice in hee- 


tical caſes; . whilſt many, of no 
ſmall note, are not only confident 
that it has none of the virtues at- 
tributed to it, but utterly condemn 
it as unſafe, and capable of pro- 


ducing the very diſorders faid to 


be remedied: by its uſe. This af- 


fair probably will not be ſatisfacto- 


rily determined, till the virtues of 
calx of tin and calx of antimony 
(which this medicine is a mixture 
of) ſhall be better aſcertained than 
they are at preſent. In the mean 
time, the uſe of the antihectic is in 
common practice laid aſide; and is 
not likely to be ever introduced 
again. - 


BEZOARDICUM JOVIALE. 
BEZOAR with TIN. 


Edinb. 
Take of | 
Regulus of antimony, three 
Ounces ; | 


Pure tin, two ounces ; 
Corroſive ſublimate mercury, five 
ounces, 


Melt the regulus of antimony in a 


crucible, and put to it the tin, 
ſo as to make a new regulus ; to 
Aa 4 which, 


. 
* 
. 


Which, after being levigated, 


diſtil the mixture in a retort. 
Leet the butter which ariſes in this 
* Proceſs, be fixed by three re- 
peated diſtillations with thrice 
its own quantity of ſpirit of ni- 
tre. The powder is then to be 
calcined; thrown, whilft ignited, 
© Into a proper quantity of ſpirit of 
wine ; and afterwards dried for 
uſe. . 
This preparation is not greatly 
different from the foregoing. The 
butter ſeems to contain more of 
the tin, than of the antimonial re- 


lus, united with the marine acid 
gu 


of the ſublimate: the nitrous ſpirit 
expels the marine, and is itſelf af- 
terwards expelled in the calcina- 
tion; leaving the powder a mere 
calx, ſimilar to one prepared from 
the ſame ingredients in a leſs trou- 
bleſome manner, either by fire a- 
one, or by deflagration with nitre. 


' ZTHIOPS ANTIMONIALIS. 
- ANTIMONITAL ETHIOPS. 
Loet equal quantities of antimony 
and fea falt be fluxed together 
in a crucible for an hour; when 
grown cold, a regulus, (impro- 


add the corroſive ſublimate, and 
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perly ſo called) will be found in 
the bottom; which is to be ſe. 
parated from the ſcoriz that lie 

. above it, and ground with an 
equal weight of purified quick. 
filver, until they are united. 
This medicine is ſaid to be of 


* + 


remarkable efficacy in venere 
caſes of long ſtanding, in cance. 


rous tumours, ſcorbutic and ſcro. 


phulous diſorders, obſtinate glan- 


dular obſtructions, and ſundry o- 


ther chronical diſtempers which e. 


lude the force of the common me- 
dicines. A few grains may be given 


at firſt; and the doſe gradually in- 


creaſed, according to its operation, 
to a ſcruple or more. It acts chiefly 


by promoting perſpiration : in ſome 


conſtitutions, it proves purgative; 


and in others, if the doſe is conſi- 
derable, emetic. 2 


Sundry other preparations of this 


kind have of late been held by 


. 


ſome people in conſiderable eſteem, 
though not taken notice of by 
common practice. They have been 


generally compoſed of mercury u- 


9 


4 


nited by triture either with crude 
antimony, the medicinal regulus, 
or the golden or precipitated ſul- 


Phur. 
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AQUZ SIMPLICES STILLATITIX. 


SIMPLE DISTILLED WATERS. | 


| AT ER, diſtilled, over from 
WW certain plants, &c. by a 
boiling heat, becomes more or 
leſs impregnated. with their fla- 
vour and virtue. The diſtilla- 
tion is performed in the ſame 
kind of inſtruments as that of 
eſſential oils already ſpoken, of 
(chap. vii.) and the diſtilled li- 
quor owes the qualities it ac- 
quires, to a portion of the oil of 
the ſubject elevated and mingled 
with it. 


in this proceſs, are thoſe only which 
conſiſt in warmth, pungency, and 
ſmell or. flavour; and hence ſuch 
ſubſtances as are eminently endued 
with thele, are the proper ſubjects 
for diſtilled waters to be drawn 
from; ſuch are, ſpices, warm ſeeds 
and berries, fragrant herbs, flow- 
ers, and fruits, and. ſame of the a- 
crid plants. Cathartic, emetic, aſ- 
tringent, bitter, ſweet, cooling, e- 
mollient, nutritious qualities, are 
0 TA expected to come over the 
helm. $5 1 


Some N matters, even of 


the more odoriferous kind, under: 


go ſuch an alteration from the a- 
queous medium, and the degree of 
heat neceſſary in this operation; 
that though the ſubje& loſes all its 
fragrance, yet the diſtilled. liquor 
has little or nothing of it, but proves 
both in ſmell and taſte diſagreeable. 
In order to collect the volatile 


wi. 4 


* 


The virtues, capable of ariſing 


virtues of theſe kinds of vegetables, 
the chemiſts have contrived another 


proceſs; which Boerhaaye ſeems 
particularly fond of. The ſubje& 
is included in proper yeſlels, with- 
out any additional inatter, and ex- 
poſed to a heat no greater than that 
of the ſummer's ſun; the vapour 
which ariſes in this degree of 
warmth, and condenſes in the re- 
ceiver, is ſuppoſed to contain the 
more fragrant, ſubtile and aroma- 
tic parts of the plant; and to be i 

reality, the effluvia that would ex- 
hale from it in the open air caught 
and collected by the means of art. 

This proceſs however, is, upon 
trial, found defective; the liquors 


ohtained by it proving greatly dif- 


ferent. in ſmell from the natural ef- 
fluvia of the ſubject And indeed 
the principle, it is founded upon, 
appears to be erroneous: it is not 
the ſun's heat alone, that raiſes, 
and impregnates the air with, the 
odorous effluvia of vegetables; this 
fluid, itſelf, as a menſtruum, diſ- 
ſolves and imbibes them. Tis 
when the air is humid, not when 
it is warmeſt, that odoriterous herbs 
and flowers diffuſe their © fra- 
grance :. exficcated in a warm dry 
air, they in good meaſure retain the 
flavour Which an humid one, tho' 
cool, would totally rob them of. 
Ihe natural effluvia of vegeta- 
bles therefore, which may be look - 
ed upon as an infuſion of them 

| made 


362 
in air, may have very different ef- 
fects from thoſe parts of them 
which are capable of hei 

mn diſtillation. Thus, though the 
effluvia of poppies ſhould procure 
fleep orbring on lethargic diſorders, 
and thoſe of the walnut tree bind 
the belly, (as they are reported to 
da) it is not 0 be "ex ed that 
their diſtilled waters ſhould do the 


like. Lemery relates, from his 


own knowledge, that ſeveral per- 
ſons were purged, by ſtaying long 
ja 2 room Where damafk roſes were 
drying; an effect daily experienced 
from aqueous infukons of theſe 
fowers, but never from their di- 
filled Water. / 2 
Many have been of opinion, that 

diftiled waters may be more and 
more impregnated with the virtues 
of the ſubject, and their ſtrength 
increaſed, to any aſſigned degree, 
by cabobation, that is, by rediſtil- 


- 
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ling them a number of times from 
freſh parcels of the plant. Exye. 


contra. 

ry; a water ſkilfully drawn in the 
firſt diſtillation, proves on every re. 
ted one, not ſtronger, but more 
diſagreeable. Aqueous liquors are 
not capable of imbibing above 2 
certain quantity of the volatile oil 
of vegetables, and this they may 
be made to take up by one, 23 
well as by any number of diſtilla- 
tions: the oftener the proceſs is re- 
peated, the ungrateful impreſſion 
which they generally receive from 
the fire even at the firſt time, be- 
comes greater and greater. Thoſe 
plants which do not yield at firſ 


waters ſufficiently ftrong, are not 
proper ſubjects for this proceſs, 


fince their virtues may be obtained 
much more advantageouſly by o- 
thers. 28 ; TY 4 | | HF 


General rales fer the diſtillation of the officinal femple waters. 


„ 


. dry, as being eaſily procurable 


in this ſtate at all times of the 
year, though rather more ele- 
gant waters might be obtained 
from them whilſt green. [L.] 
Many pharmaceutical writers di- 
& all the plants deſigned for the 
diſtillation of le waters, to be 
previouſly dried. Such are indiſ- 
putably moſt proper where the eſ- 
ſential oil is required by itſelf; 
but not when it is wanted to be 
combined with an aqueous fluid. 
In green herbs, the oil is already 
blended with a fluid of this kind ; 


as the ſubject dries, it feparates, 


| II. 

Having bruiſed the ſubject a little, 
ur thereon thrice its quantity 

of ſpring water: this quantity is 
to be diminiſhed or increaſed, 
according as the plants are more 

or leſs juicy than ordinary. [E.] 
When frefh and juicy herbs' are 
to be diſtilled, thrice their weight 
of 'water will be fully ſufficient : 


but dry ones require a much larger 


quantity. In general, there ſhould 
be ſo much water, that after all 
intended to be diftilled has come 
over, there may be liquor enough 
left to prevent the matter from 
burning to the ſtill, 
; III. 
The diſtillation may be performed 
in an alembic with a refrigers: 
tory , ho junctures being, lu- 


| [Z. 
red. [ . 


- > A © wc fwd > tulo 


The heat None be ſoffcient to 
make the water boil, and the li. 
quor diftil in an almoſt continued 


fream, If it bs conliderably great- | 


er, the liquor will be apt to boil | 
over, antl the herh to be thrown 


up into the head, ſo as to foul or 


block up the worm; if weaker, 
the virtue of the plant will he im- 


perfectly eleyated. © 
The diſtillation is to, be continued 
as long as the water which comes 
over 1s perceived to have any 
ſmell or taſte of the plant [E.] 
Plants differ ſo much acecordin: 
to the ſoil and ſeaſon of which they 
are the produce, and likewiſe ac- 
cording to their own age, that it 1s 
impoſſible to fix the quantity of 
water to be drawn, from a certain 
weight of them, to any invariable 
ſtandard. The diſtillation may al- 
ways be continued as long as the 
liquor runs well flavoured of the 
ſubject; and no longer. 
If the herbs are of prime goodneſs, 


they mult be taken in the weights 


preſcribed, But when freſh ones 
are ſubſtituted to dry, or when 
the plants themſelves are the 
produce of unfavourable ſeaſons, 
and weaker than' ordinary, the 
quantities are to be varied ac- 


cording to the diſcretion of the 


artiſt. [L.] 

After the odorous water, alone 
intended for uſe, has come over, 
an acidulous liquor ariſes, which 
has ſometimes extracted ſo much 
trom the, copper head of the ſtill, 
as to prove emetic. To this are 
owing the anthelmintic virtues at- 
tributed to certain diſtilled waters. 


: 

Thoſe plants which abound with an 
aromatic fragrant oil, ſhould be 
committed immediately to diſtil- 
lation. But ſuch as contain a 


Chaps 11; he dbl = 
more. kx Af Of Pole ak and 


their virtue aline matter 
hough volatile, ought fixſt to 
ndergo an imperfect fermenta- 
tion, with the addition of yeaſt; 
that is, they ſhould be diſtilled 
as ſoon. as the fermentation is 
begun, without ſtay ing till it is 
inked [ rr g2d 
The principle, upon which cer- 
tain vegetable ſubſtances are direct- 
ed to be ſlightly fermented, is cer- 
rainly juſt; for the fermentation 
ſomewhat opens. and unlocks their 
texture, ſo as to make them part 
with more in the ſubſequent diſtil- 
lation, than could be drawn over 
from them without ſome aſſiſtance 
of this kind. [Thoſe plants, how- 
e 54 25 
ever, which require this treatment, 
are not proper ſubjects for ſimple 
waters to be drawn from; their vir- 
tues being obtainable to better ad- 
vantage by other proceſſes. 


2 VI. A 

If any drops of oil ſwim on the 

ſurface of the water, they are to 
be carefully taken off. [1 57 


VH 


That the waters may keep the bet- 


ter, about one twentieth part 


their weight of proof ſpirit, may 
be added to each, after they arg 
diſtilled. [L.] SET 
With regard to the general vir- 
tues of theſe . preparations, they 


have been ſuppoſed by ſome to 


poſſeſs thoſe of the ſimples which 
they are diſtilled from, entire. This 
rule indeed may in ſome caſes oh- 
tain; but moſt of the waters which 
have been uſually kept in the ſhops, 
are exceptions to it. The greateſt 
number of them are at preſent 
conſidered only as agreeable dilu- 
ters, or as vehicles for medicines 
af greater efficacy; very few are 
depended on, in any intentions of 


conſequence, by themſelves. 
onſequence, by them A0 


7 * * 
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"AQUA ALEXETERIA | 
* "SIMPLEX. 
SIMPLE ALEXE TERIAL 
"WATER. © 
Land. 8 
Take * 5 3 


5 We leaves, freſh, 2 pins 


and a half; 
Sea wormwood tops, nal” 
Angelica leaves, freſh, each « one 
pound; 


| Water, as much. as is ſaffigient 5 


to prevent an empyreuma. 


Nu off * diſtillation three gal- SE 


ons. 50 


Take Gf” | 

Elder e 
Scordium leaves, 

on pound: 97% 
Angelica leav 
Balm, Ae 

ee 20 
Rue, each half a pound; © 
Water, three gallons, 

152 the water. be poured on the o- 
ther ingredients, freſh gathered ; 
and difſtil according AT. 
Theſe waters, particularly the 

fit, are ſufficiently elegant with 

regard to taſte and ſmell; though 
few expect from them fach virtaes 
as their title ſeems to imply. They 
are uſed occafionally tor vehicles 
of alexipharmac medicines, or in 

Juleps to be drank after them, as 

coinciding with the intention; but 

in general are not ſuppoſed to be 
themfelves of any conſiderable ef 


fcacy. 


AQUA SEMINUM ANETHI. 
DILL SEED ATR 
Fe | Loud. bd . n 
Take of | ; 
Dill ſeeds, a poun — 
Water, as much as is ſufficient 
to prevent an empyreuma. 
Draw off by diſtillation one gallon. 


wy din... 
, each two 


Zauber 


This water, which turns out pret- 


ty ſtrong of the dill ſeeds, is ſome- 


times employed as the baſis of car. 
minative juleps. It is ſimilar in 
flavour to a water drawn from ca · 
Mer ſeeds, but leſs agreeable. 


_ AQUA ANGELIC. 

ANGELICA WATER, 
4 „ 

Take of 5 

Angelica leaves, freſh, any quan- 
tity; 

Water, three times as much. 

Diſtil as long as the liquor runs 
well flavoured of the plant. 
This water is among us, ve 


2 rarely made uſe of. It ſmells and 


taſtes conſiderably of the angelica, 
but does not prove ſo agreeable az 
Sight be e 


AQUA . ARTEMISLE, 
ADR WATER. 


Ediab. 
Take „ e eee 
Mug wort leaves, freſh, as muck 
as you pleaſe ; ; 
Water, a ſufficient wed. ; 
"Y.caft; a little. * 

Let them ſtand together in a warm 
palace, till they begin to ferment; 
and then diſtil according to art. 

Mugwort water has been held by 
many in great eſteem as an uterine; 
but the herb itſelf bas little title to 
that cla! s, and the diitilled water 


left. It is at preſcut ſcarce ever 


called for, or kept in the Pos 


| AQUA CORTICUM 
 AURANTIORUM SIMPLEX, 
_ STMPLE ORANGE PEEL. 
MER. 
| Lond. 
Take of 
" Yellow peel of Seville oranges, 
dried, four ounces 3 
Water, as much as is ſufficient 
to prevent burning. 
Diſtil off one gallon. 
This water proves very weak of 
the orange — 4 
a di- 


It is deſigned for 


re 


OY 11 
a diluter, in fevers, and other diſ- 
orders where the ſtomach and pa- 
late are ſubject to receive quick diſ- 
at; in which caſes (as the com- 
mittee obſerve) cordial waters, eſpe- 
cially if their uſe is to be long con- 
tinued, ought-to be bat lightly im- 
pregpated with any, aa 464 however 
agreeable. 


AQUA CARDUL BENEDICTL. 
CAIRDUUS WATER. 
Eainb. 

This is prepared from the leaves of 
carduus benedictus, after the 
ſame manner as the aqua arte- 
miſe. 

This water has beep looked upon 
as a ſudorific and alexipharmac ; 
and in this intention is ſtill fre- 
quently preſcribed, by foreign Phy- 
ficians, * in juleps and draughts. 
Among us, it has long been diſuſed, 
and held entirely inſignificant; this 
plant, however, opened by fermen- 
tation, giving nothing valuable over 


the helm. The decoction, which 


remains after the diſtillation, duly 
depurated and inſpiſſated, proves a 
medicine of ſome uſe: it is a mo- 
derately ſtrong bitter, ſimilar to the 
extract of carduus already ſpoken , 
of : in keeping, a conſiderable quan- 
tity of elſential ſalt will ſometimes 
ſhoot 1 in it. | 


AQUA CASTOREL 
CASTOR WATER. 


5 „, 

Take Fenn 

Ruſſia bos one ounce g 

Water, as much as will prevent 

burning. | | 

Draw off two pints.” 4 

Caſtor yields almoſt all its ren 
in diſtillation to water; but treated 
in the ſame manner with ſpirit of 
wine, gives over nothing. The 


ps, had none of the ſmell or 
Virtues. of the drog'3” A hilf 9 


97 
BEL 


Simple 4 d: ihlled "Hz 


ſonous. 


ſpric of caſtor formerly, kept in the 


365 
water here directel proyes Wen 
freſh drawn very ſtrong of it. 

It is remarkable, that the virtues 
of this animal ſubſtance reſide in a 
volatile oil, 1 to the efſen- 


IP 


„ 14 


tial oils of vegetab es : ſome are re- 
ported to have bo ar — diſtil- 
ling large quantities of the drug, 
a alk Fon of oil, which ſmelt 
extremely ſtrong of the caftor, and 
diffuſed its ungrateful ſcent to a 
great diftance. © 
This water is made uſe of in 35. 
ſteric caſes, and ſome nervous com- 
plaints; though it has not been 
found to anſwer what many people 
expect from it: it loſes greatly ol 
its flavour i in keeping. | 


AQUA CERASORUM / 
NIGRORUM. 
Fier CHERRY WATER. 

<>" Bal 
Let any quantity of black cherries 
be bruited, ſo as that the ſtones 

may be broken; and then di- 

ſtilled, according to art, wick 

only a {mall Proportion” or” Wa- 
* 

This is a very grateful water, 
and has long maintained a place in 
the ſhops. It has frequently been 
employed by phyſicians as a vehi- 
cle, in preference to the other di- 
ſtilled waters; and among nurſes, 
and others who have the care of 
young children, has been the firſt 


remedy againſt the convulſive diſ- 


orders to which | children are o 


often ſubject. 


This water has Aevertheleſd of : 
late been brought into diſrepute, 
and by ſome looked upon as poi- 

They obſerve, that it re- 
ceives its flavour principally from 
the cherry ſtones 3 and that theſe 
kernels, like many others, bear a 
reſemblance in taſte to the leaves 
of the laurd ceraſus, which have 
ſome time paſt been diſcovered to 
yield, 4 infuſion or e 
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the moſt ſadden ,poiſon known : 
ſome phyſicians of Worceſter have 
lately found, by trial purpoſely 
made, that 4 dilbiled water very 
ſtrongly impregnated with the fla- 


vour of the cherry kernels (no more 


than tuo piots being diftlled from | 


Fourteen pounds of the cherry ſtones) 
wed in like manner poiſonous to 
el 
don college repeated the ſame expe- 
und the effects 4- 


riment, and fou 
greeable to. thoſe gentlemens re- 


It by no means follows from 
theſe trials, nor after ſuch long ex- 


egy can it be imagined, that 


lack cherry Water, when no ſtrong- 


er than the ſhops have been ac- 


cuſtomed to prepare it, is unſafe. 
Theſe kernels, as the committee 


obſerve, plainly reſemble opium, 
and ſome other things, which poi- 
ſon only in too great quantity; 


the water from the very laurel leaves 


is harmleſs when duly diluted; and 


even ſpirit of wine proves a poiſon 


of a kind not greatly different, if 
drank to a certain degree of exceſs. 
Nor can it be concluded from the 
trials with the ſtrong black cherry 
water on dogs, &c. that even this 
will have the ſame effects in the 
human body : the kernels of many 
ſorts of fruits being, in ſubſtance, 
poiſonous, to brutes, though inno- 
cent to man, 82221 
It is poſſible, however, that this 
water in any degree of ſtrength may 
not be altogether ſafe in the tender 
age of infants, where the princi- 

ples of life are but juſt beginning 


zs It were to move: tis poſſible, 


that it may here have had perni- 
cious effects, without being ſuſ- 


pected; the ſymptoms it would 


produce, if it ſhould prove hurt- 
ful, being ſuch as children are 
often thrown into from the diſeaſe 
which it is imagined to relieve. 

On theſe conſiderations, the Lon- 


don college have choſe 'to lay f 
aſide ; eſpecially as it has been too 


diſtilled from bitter almonds, which 


wy + 1 bo 


ſonous quality. PE 


AQUA CINNAMOMI 

| SIMPLEX. 
SIMPLE CINNAMON WATER, 
55 Lond. _ 
Take of BEE. 
Cinnamon, one pound ; 
Water, as much as will prevent 
burning. | 


Diſtil off a gallon. 


AA CINNAMOMI SINE 
N 
CINNAMON WATER 
WITHOUT WINE. 
Eainb, | 


are known to communicate a poi. 


Take of 
Cinnamon, one pound; 
Water, a gallon and an half. 
Steep them together for two days; 
and then diſtil of the water, 
till it ceaſes to run milky. _ 
This is a very grateful and uſeful 
water, poſſeſſing in an eminent de- 
gree the fragrance and aromatic 


cordial virtues of the ſpice, Great 


care ſhould be had, in the choice 
of the cinnamon, to avoid the too 
common impoſition of caſia being 


ſubſtituted in its room: this latter 


yields a water much leſs agreeable 
than that of cinnamon, and whoſe 
flavour is manifeſtly empyreumatic. 
The two drugs may be caſily di- 
ſtinguiſhed from one another by the 
marks laid down under the reſpec- 
tive articles in the firſt part. 
The virtues of all theſe waters 
depend upon their containing à 


portion of the oil of the ſubſect. 


The oil of cinnamon is extremely 
nderous, and ariſes more diffi- 
cultly than that of any of the other 


vegetable matters. from which ſim · 


ple waters are ordered to be drawn. 
This 


| 


* 


E 


his obſervation directs us, in the 
difitlation of this water, to make 
if: of a quick fre, and a low veſ- 
ſel. For the ſame reaſon, the wa- 
ter does not keep fo well as might 
be wiſhed ; the ponderous oil part- 
ing from it in time, and falling to 
the bottom, when the liquor loſes 
its milky hue, its fragrant ſmell, 
and aromatic taſte. Some recom- 
mend a ſmall proportion of ſugar 
to be added, in order to keep the 
oil united with the water. | 


AQUA CHAM.EMELI, 
CHAMEMEL WATER. 
Edinb. 


This is diſtilled from chamemel - 


flowers, firſt ſlightly fermented, 
after the ſame manner as the 
aqua artemifie. 


1 Chamemel flowers ſtand little in 


need of being fermented: they 
tion, as much as that proceſs is ca- 
pable of enabling them to do. In 


either cafe; the ſmell and peculiar 


flavour of the flowers ariſe, with- 
out any thing of the bitterneſs ; 
this remaining: behind in the decoc- 
tion; which, if duly depurated and 
inſpiſſated, yields. an extract ſimilar 
to that prepared from the flowers 
in the common manner. The di- 
filled water has been uſed: in flatu- 
lent cholics and the like, but is at 
preſent held in no great eſteem. 


AQUA FENICULIL. 
FENNEL WATER, 


„„ 
Take of 7 5 | 
Sweet fennel ſeeds, one d; 
Water, as much as is ſufficient to 
prevent an empyreuma, 
Diſtil: off one gallon. | 
Take of canto T8 dah 23238 = 
F ennel leaves, freſh, any quan- 
Water, three times as much. 


* 


gire over, without any fermenta- 
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Diſtil as long as the water runs 

well flavour. | 
The firſt of theſe waters is a 
ſufficiently grateful one, and the 
other is not unpleaſant: the leaves 
ſhould be taken before the plant 
has run into flower; for after this 
time, they are much weaker and 
leſs agreeable. Some have ob- 
ſerved, that the upper leaves and 
tops, before the flowers appear, 
yield a more elegant water, and a 
remarkably finer eſſential oil, than 
the lower ones; and that the oil 
obtained from the one ſwims on 
water, whilſt that of the other 
ſinks. No part of the herb, how- 
ever, is equal in flavour to the 
ſeeds. | | 


AQUA HYSSOPT. 
 HYSSOP WATER. © © 
OO. oO Son.” . 
This is diſtilled from the - freſfr 
leaves of hyſſop, after the ſame 
manner as the water of fennet 
leaves. ; 

Hyſſop water has been held by 
ſome in conſiderable efteem as an 
uterine and a pectoral medicine. 
It is directed in the Edinburgh 
pharmacopeia, for making up the 
black bechic troches. Few at pre- 
ſent expect any ſingular virtues 
from it, nor is it often made uſe of, 


or met with in the ſhops. | 


AQUA MELISSA. 
BALM WATER. 
Edinb. © ty 


This is prepared by diſtilling the 
| green leaves of balm, as in the 


| foregoing proceſs z and after- . 
wards cohobating the diſtilled li- 


Auor upon freſh quamities of the 


herb. | 
Boerlhaave has a very high op- 
nion of this water: he ſays, he has 
experienced in himſelf, extraordi- 


naxy effects from it taken on an 


empty ſtomach; that it has ſcarce 
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its equal in hypochondriacal and 


hyſterical caſes, the chloroſis, and 


palpitation of the heart, as often as 
theſe diſeaſes proceed from a diſor- 


der of the ſpirits rather than from 


any collection of morbific matter. 
For our own part, we have al- 
ready given our opinion with re- 
gard to the cohobation of theſe li- 
quors; and ſhall here only ob- 
ſerve, that whatever virtues are 
lodged in balm, they may be much 
more perfectly and advantageouſſy 
extracted by cold infuſion in a- 
queous or ſpirituous menſtrua: in 
this proceſs, the liquor ſuffers no 
injury from being returned on freſh 
parcels of the herb; a few repeti- 
tions will load it with the virtues 
of the ſubje&, and render it very 
rich. (See chap. xiii.) The impreg- 
nation here is almoſt unlimited ; 
but in diſtilled waters, it is far o- 
therwiſe. 


AQU A MENTH#. 
MINT WATER. 
Edinb. 


Take of 


Spearmint 1 freſh, any 


quantity. 
Water, three times as 8 


Diſtil as long as the liquor which 


comes over has any taſte or ſmell 
of the mint. 


AQUA MEN THA VULGARIS. 


$ SIMPLEX. 
SIMPLESPEARMINT WATER. 
K 
Take of * 


Spearmint leaves, dried, A pound 


and a half; 
Mater, as much as is 2 to 
prevent burning. 
Draw off by diſtillation one ver 
Theſe waters ſmell and taſte ve- 
ry ſtrong of the mint; and prove 


in many caſes an uſeful ſtomachic. 
Boerhaave commends them (coho- 


ble remedy, for Qrengrhening a 
weak ſtomach, and curing vomit. 


ing proceeding from cold viſcous | 


EL as alſo in lienteries. N 


AQUA MENTH 
PIFERTTIDIS SIMPLEX. 
ar: xy PEPPER NY 

. „ 
Lond. 
Take of 
Pepper mint leaves, ary, a pound 
anda half; 


Water, as much as will prevent 


an empyreuma. 
Draw off by diſtillation one gallon, 


This is a very elegant and uſeful 


water: it has a warm, pungent 
taſte, exactly reſembling thar of the 
pepper-mint itſelf. A ſpoonful or 
two, taken at a time, warm the 
ſtomach, and give great relief in 
cold, flatulent colics. Some have 
ſubſtituted a plain infuſion of the 
leaves, which is not greatly od 
ferent from the diſtilled Water. | 


AQUA PETROSELINI, 
PARSLEY WATER. 
| - © PBadinb. | 
This! is diſtilled from the freſh hows 
of parſley,” after the ſame man- 
ner as the agua menthe. 


This water is ſcarce ever called . 


for, or kept in the ſhops. Parſley 
yields little virtue in diſtillation ; 
and the leaves are not the part 


that yield moſt. | The ſeeds give a 
conſiderable ſhare of flayour, which 


is not 3 


AQUA 'PIPERIS | 
JAMAICENSIS. 


WATER OF 7 AMAICA | 


: 1:14 RERFER: 
"01 Lond. | 
Take of | | 
Jamaica pepper; half a 1 


Water, as much as Wil prevent- 


burning. 


bowel as a pr none! Mar El x Diſtil off one gallon, 
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his is the only officinal prepa- as the water which comes over 


ration, in which Jamaica pepper is 
an ingredient. The diſtilled water 
is a very elegant one, and has of 
late come pretty much into uſe: 


the hoſpitals employ it as a ſucce- 


daneum to the 

waters. | at? 

AQUA PULEGII SIMPLEX. 
SIMPLE PENNY-ROYAL 


WATER. 
Lond. 


more coſtly ſpice 


Take of | 
Pennyroyal leaves, dry, a pound 
and a half; | 
Water, as much as will prevent 
burning. 
Draw off by diſtillation one gallon. 


AQUA PULEGII VULGARITS. 
"WATER of COMMON 
PENNY- ROT AL. 
Edinb, 
Take of bs 


Penny-royal leaves, freſh, any 


quantity; 8 
Water, three times as much. 


Diſtil as long as the water comes 


off well flavoured of the herb. _ 

| Theſe waters poſſeſs, in a con- 
fiderable degree, the ſmell, taſte, 
and virtues of the penny-royal. 
They are frequently taken in hy- 
ſteric caſes, and not without good 
effects. ; 


AQUA ROSARUM 
DAMASCENARUM. 
 DAMASK ROSE WATER. 


Lond. 
Take of . 
Damaſk roſes, freſh gathered, ſix 
pounds ; | ; 
Water, as much as will kee 
them from burning. 
Diſtil off a gallon of the water. 
Edinb. 5 
Take three parts of water to one of 
the freſh roſes ; and diſtil as long 


has any ſmell of the flowers. 


This water is principally valued 


on account of its fine flavour, which 


approaches to that generally ad- 
mired in the roſe itſelf. The pur- 
gative virtue of che roſes remains 
entire in the liquor left in the ſtill, 


which has therefore been generally 
employed for making the ſolutive 
honey and ſyrup, inſtead of a de- 


Coœction or infuſion of freſh roſes 


prepared on purpoſe : and this piece 
of frugality the college have now 
admitted. A diſtilled water of red 
roſes has been ſometimes called for 
in the ſhops; and ſupplied by that 
of damaſk roſes, diluted with com- 
mon water: this is a very venial 
ſubſtitution; for the water drawn 
from the red roſe has no quality 


which that of the damaſk does not 


poſſeſs in a far ſuperior degree ; 


neither. the purgative virtue of the 
one, or the aftringency of the o- 


ther, ariſing in diſtillation, 


AQUA RUTE. 
RUE WATER. 
| Edinb. 

This is to be diſtilled from the freſh 
leaves of rue, and cohobated on 
freſh parcels of them, after the 

ſame manner as the aqua meliſſar. 
Rue gives over in this proceſs the 
whole of its ſmell, and great part 
of its pungency. The diſtilled wa- 
ter ſtands recommended in epilep- 
tic caſes, the hyſteric paſſion, for 
promoting perſpiration and other 


natural ſecretions. 


AQUA SABIN A. 
SAVIN WATER. 
Eainb. ö 
This is diſtilled from the freſh leaves 
of ſavin, after the ſame manner 
as the aqua angelicæ. 
This water is by ſome held in 
conſiderable eſteem for the ſame 
B b Pure 
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urpoſes as the diſtilled ail of a 
* Boerhaave relates, that he 


has found it (when prepared by co- 


hobation) to give an almoſt incre- 


dible motion to the whole nervous 
ſyſtem, and prove eminently ſer- 
Aceable for promoting the excluſion 
of the fevtus, the menſes, an and the 


Hzmorrhoidal 1 flux. 


This 18 diſtilled from freſh elder 


AQUA SAMBUCT: 
ELDER FLOWER WATER. 
Edinb. © 


flowers, after the ſame manner 


as the aqua angelice. 
This water ſmells conſiderably 


of the flowers 3 but is my made 


ule of. 


Cruar- 
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UK STILLATITIZ SPIRITUOS#, 
et SPIRITUS. N he” 
iPIRITUOUS DISTILLED WATERS 
: and SPIRITS. 


IE obſerved in the preceding 
chapter, that the flavour 

and virtues of diſtilled waters are 
owing to their being impregnated 
with a portion of the effential oil 


of the vegetables from which they 


are drawn, Spirit 'of wine is the 
proper' menſtruum for theſe oils ; 
and not only diſſolves them when 
previouſly ſeparated from the ſub- 
ject by the means of art, but like- 
wie extracts them from the other 
matters with which they are com- 
bined in the original plant. 
Nevertheleſs, many ſubſtances, 
which, on being diſtilled with wa- 
ter, impart to it their virtues in 
great perfection; if treated in the 
lame manner with ſpirit of wine, 
ſcarce give over any perceptible 
ſmell or. taſte, This difference 
ſeems owing to the different degrees 
ef volatility of ſpirit and of water, 
and the lightneſs or ponderoſity of 


theoils themſelves ; many of which 


are too heavy to ariſe with the 
greateſt degree of heat that ſpirit 
of wine can receive, whilſt they 
readily give way to one capable of 
elevating the leſs volatile liquor, 
Water. 
Thus if cinnamon, for inſtance, 
committed to diſtillation with 
a mixture of ſpirit of wine and 
water, or a pure proof ſpirit ; the 


ſpirit will ariſe firſt, clear, colour- 
leſs and tranſi parent, and almoſt 


without any taſte of the ſpice ; but 
as ſoon as the more ponderous 
watery fluid begins to ariſe, the 
oil comes freely over with it, ſo 


as to render the liquor highly odo- 


rous, ſapid, and of a milky hue, 
The proof ſpirits uſually met 
with in the ſhops are accompanied 
with a degree of ill flavour ; which, 
though concealed by means of cer- 
tain additions, plainly diſcovers it- 
ſelf in diſtillation. 'This nauſeous 
reliſh. does not begin to ariſe, till 
after the purer ſpirituous part has 
come over; which is the very 
time, that the virtues of the ingre- 
dients begin, alſo, moſt plentifully 
to diſtil: and hence the liquor re- 
ceives an ungrateful taint. To 
this cauſe principally is owing the 
general complaint, that the cor- 
dials of the apothecary are leſs 


' agreeable than thoſe of the ſame 


kind prepared by the diſtiller ; the 
latter being extremely curious in 
rectifying or purifying the ſpirits 
(when deſigned for what he calls 
fine goods) from all ill flavour, 


SPIRITUS VINI 
RECTIFICATUS, 

RECTIFIED SPIRIT Ot WINE. 

. Edin, 

Take any quantity of French 
brandy, and with a very gentle 
heat diſtil it to one half. 1 

4 This 


A — — ä as — 


This rectiſied ſpirit, being digeſt- 
for two days with one fourth 


its quantity of dry ſalt of tartar in 


powder, and then diſtilled in a 
glaſs cucurbit, with a very gen- 
tle heat, becomes ALCOHOL. 
French brandy is rather too dear 
an article in this country, for di- 
ſtillation; nor is the ſpirit obtained 
from it any ways preferable to one 
rocurable from cheaper liquors. 
he coarſer inflammable ſpirits 


may be rendered perfectly pure, 


and fit for the niceſt purpoſes, hy 
the following method. 

If the ſpirit is exceedingly foul, 
mix it with about an equal quan- 
tity of water, and diſtil with a ilow 
fire; diſcontinuing the operation 
as ſoon as it begins to run milky, 
and diſcovers, by its nauſeous taſte, 
that the impure and phlegmatic 
part is ariſing. By this treatment, 


the ſpirit leaves a conſiderable por- 


tion of its foul oily matter behind 
it in the water, which now ap- 


pears milky and turbid, and proves 


highly diſagreeable in taſte. If 
the ſpirit was not very foul at 
firſt, this ablution is not neceſſary; 
if extremely ſo, *twill be needful 
to repeat it, | | 

As vinous ſpirits ariſe with a leſs 
degree of fire than watery liquors, 
we are hence directed to employ, 


in the diſtillation of them, a heat 
leſs than that in which water boils : 


and if due regard be had to this 
circumſtance, very weak ſpirits 
may, by one or two wary diſtilla- 
tions, be tolerably well freed from 
their aqueous phlegm ; eſpecially 


jf the diſtilling veſſels are of ſuch a 


height, that the ſpirit, by the heat 
of a water bath, may but juſt paſs 
over them: in ſuch caſe, the 
9 vapours, which ariſe 
for a little way along with the ſpi- 
rit, will condenſe and fall back 


again before they can come to the 
head. Very pompous inſtruments 
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have been contrived for this pur. 
poſe, and carried in a ſpiral oy 
ferpentine form, to an extraordi. 
nary height. The ſpirit, aſcend. 
ing through theſe, was to leave all 
the watery parts it contained, in 
its paſſage, and come over perfed. 
ly pure and free from phlegm, But 
theſe inſtruments are built upon er. 
roneous principles, their 'extrava- 
gant height defeating the end it 
was deſigned to anſwer : if the li- 
quor is made to boil, a conſider. 
able quantity of mere phlegm will 
come over along with the ſpirit; 


and if the heat is not raiſed to this 


pitch, neither phlegm or ſpirit 
will diſtil. The moſt convenient 


inſtrument is the common ſtill, be. 


twixt the body of which, and its 
head, an adopter or copper tube 
may be fixed. | 

The ſpirit being waſhed, as a. 
bove directed, from its foul oil, and 
freed from the greateſt part of the 
phlegm, by gentle diſtillation in a 


water bath ; add to every gallon of 


it, a pound or two of pure, dry, 
fixt alcaline ſalt. Upon digeſting 


theſe together for a little time, the 


alcali, from its known property of 
attracting water and oils, will im- 
bibe the remaining phlegm, and 
ſuch part of the diſagreeable 
unctuous matter as may ſtill be lei 
in the ſpirit, and ſink with them to 
the bottom of the veſſel. If the 
ſpirit be now again gently drawn 
over, it will ariſe entirely free from 
its phlegm and nauſeous flavour; 
but ſome particles of the alcaline 


falt are apt to be carried up with it, 


and give what the workmen call an 
urinous reliſh : this may be pte. 


vented by the addition of a fmal 


proportion of any fixt acid liquof, 
or rather of an acid ſalt, as vitriol, 
or alum. +7, Ba 0 

The ſpirit obtained by this mean 
is extremely pure, limpid, perfect 


17 flavourleſs, and fit for the finel 


purp oſes. 


urpoſes: It may be reduced to 
the ſtrength commonly underſtood 
by proof, by mixing twenty Ounces 
of it (by weight) with ſeventeen 
ounces of water. The diſtilled 
cordials made with theſe ſpirits, 
prove much more elegant and 
agreeable, than when the common 
rectified, or proof ſpirits of the 
ſhops are made uſe of. | 

If the rectiſied ſpirit be diſtilled 
afreſh from dry alcaline ſalt, with 


a quick fire, it brings over a con- 


fiderable quantity of the ſalt, and 


„ 
in this ſtate @s ſuppoſed 8 


more powerful menſtruum for cer- 


tain: ſubſlances than the pure ſpirit. 
This alcalized ſpirit is called 


WINE. 


TARTARIZ ED SPIRIT OF 


The general virtues of vinous 


ſpirits have been already mentioned 


in the preceding part: the ſpirits 
impregnated with the volatile oils 


of vegetables, to be treated of in 
this chapter, have joined to thoſe, 
the aromatic, cordial, or other vir- 
tues which reſide in the oils. 


er. 1 


DISTILLED SPIRITS. 


SPIRITUS RORISMARINI. 
SPIRIT of ROSE MARY. 
Lond. 
bas | froth 1 od 
Ro tops, freſh gathered, 
a _ e d 10 
Proof ſpirit, one gallon. | 
Diſtil in the heat of a water bath, 
till five pints are come over. 


AQUA REGIN& 
_- HUNGARI&. 
HUNGARY WATER: 


lg Edinb. 
Take of P 
Roſemary flowers, juſt gathered, 
two pounds; 


| Refified ſpirit of wine, half 
— -  @gallon. Qt wc 


Put them together, and-immediate- 


y diftil in a water bath. | 
This ſpirit is very fragant, inſo- 


much as to be in common uſe as a 


perfume, It is difficult to make it 
in the requiſite perfection: the vi- | 
Take of - 


nous ſpirit ſhould be extremely 


pure; the roſemary tops gathered 


When the flowers are full blown 


upon them, and committed imme- 
dately- to - diſtillation, - particular 


care being taken not to bruiſe or. 


© Preſs them, The beſt method of 


* 


managing the proceſs therefore 
ſeems to be, to firſt place the ſpirit 
in the ſtill, and then ſet in, above 
the liquor, an iron hoop, with a 
hair cloth ſtretched over it: upon 
this lightly lay the flowers, and 
apply a gentle heat juſt ſufficient to 
raiſe the ſpirit. Probably the ſu- 
periority of the French Hungary 
water, to that prepared among us, 


is owing to ſome ſkilful manage- 


ment of this kind, and employing 
a perfectly pure ſpirit. 
In the Wirtemberg pharmaco- 


| pœia, ſome ſage and ginger are 


added, in the proportion of half a 


pound of the former, and two 


ounces of the latter, to four pounds 
of the roſemary, 5 


Spikrrus LAVENDULE: 


SIMPLEX, _ 
SIMPLE SPIRIT OF 
LAVENDER, 

Lond. 
Lavender flowers, freſh gather- 
ed, a pound and a half; 

Proof ſpirit, one gallon. - 
Draw oft, by the heat of a bal- 
neum, five pints. 6. 

B b 3 The 
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The ſame cautions are to be ob- 
ſerved here, as in the diſtillation of 
the foregoing ſpirit. Both of them, 
when made in perfection, are very 
grateful and fragrant : they are 
frequently rubbed on the temples, 
&c. under the notion of refreſhing 


and comforting the nerves; and 


likewiſe taken internally, to the 


quantity of a tea ſpoonful, as a 
cordial. 


SPIRITUS LAVENDUL& 
COMPOSITUS. S. 
COMPOUND SPIRIT of 
LAVENDER. 
Lond. 

Take of 55 "7 
Simple ſpirit of lavender, gune- 
pints; | 
Spirit of roſemary, one pint; 
Cinnamon, | | 
Nutmegs, each half an ounce ; 
Red ſaunderb, three drams. 

Digeſt them together, and then 

ſtrain out the ſpirit for uſe. 
The digeſtion ſhould be perform- 

ed without heat, and not too long 
continued; | otherwiſe the flavour 
of the ſpirit will be conſiderabl 
injured. | 

2 * Eadinb. 

Take of the diſtilled oils of 
Lavender, an ounce and a half; 
Re ſemary, an ounce ; 

/ Marjoram, fix drams ; . 
Lemon peel, half an ounce; 
Nutmegs, three drams; 

Cloves, two drams; 

Cinnamon, one dram. | 

Gradually drop theſe oils into three 


gallons of French brandy, occa- 


fionally ſtirring them together. 
One half of this mixture is to be 
reſerved for making the ſal vo- 
latile, as it is called (ſee page 307.) 
Diſtil the other half in balneo 
mariæ to two thirds; and in the 
ſpirit which comes over, ſuſpend 
the following ingredients, tied 
up in a linen cloth; viz. of 


follows: 


Red ſaunders, one ounce, 
Engliſh ſaffron, 
Cochineal, each two drams; 

To which, if you would have the 
ſpirit perfumed, add of 

Ambergris, a ſcruple ; 

Muſk, half a ſcruple. 

The red ſaunders is of no farther 
uſe in theſe compoſitions than as 2 
colouring ingredient. If a yellow 
ſpirit was liked, the yellow ſaun- 
ders would be an excellent article, 


as it not only communicates a fine 
colour, but likewiſe a conſiderable 


ſhare: of medicinal virtue. A ſpi- 


rit diſtilled: from the flowers of la- 


vender and ſage, in due propor- 
tion, and digeſted in the cold for 
a little time with ſome cinnamon, 
nutmegs, and yellow fſaunders, 
proves a very elegant and grateful 
one. Where eflential oils are em- 
ployed, as in the ſecond of the 
above proceſſes, particular care 


. muſt be had in the choice of them; 


for on their goodneſs, that of the 
medicine depends: perhaps fewer 
oils might have ſerved the purpoſe, 
and thoſe might have been propor- 
tioned more to the advantage of 
the preparation: but that could 
not be done without increaſing the 
price, a circumſtance to be care- 
fully avoided, to prevent ſophifti- 
cation; it may be made richer, of 


the oil of cinnamon for inſtance, in 


extemporaneous preſcription, The 


compound ſpirit: of lavender of the 


former London pharmacopœia is as 


Take of l 
Lavender flowers, one gallon; 
Sage flowers, | 
Roſemary flowers, | 
Betony flowers, each one hand- 
+5 fab; 3 
- Borage flowers, 
Bugloſs flowers, 
Lilies of the valley, 
Cowllips, each two handfuls ; 
Balm leaves, 
Fever 


Feverfew leaves, 


Difilled Spirits; 75 


Reciſied ſpirit of wine, fix pints. 


Orange tree leaves, Digeſt the ſaffron with four pints of 
Orange flowers, the ſpirit, in a gentle warmth, 
Stæchas flowers, for two or three days then pour 


off the tincture, add the remain- 
dex of the ſpirit, and diſtil as 

before. Mix both tinctures to- 

gether, and digeſt in balneo ma- 


Bay berries, each one ounce; 
French brandy, four gallons. 
pour the brandy on the other in- 

gredients freſh gathered, and af. 


ter ſuitable digeſtion, draw off 
in balneo mariz two gallons and 
' a half. To this ſpirit add the 
following ingredients, 
Citron peel, _ 4 
Yellow ſaunders, each fix drams; 
Cinnamon, 

Nutmegs, 

Mace, 


Leſſer cardamand ſeeds, 


riæ, until the reſiduum a 8 
of the conſiſtence of oil. _ 
The diſtilled ſpirit ſtands recom- 

mended in the | editions of 

this work, as one of the greateſt 
cordials which medicine can pro- 
duce ; and is ſaid to have the ad- 

vantage of being at the ſame time a 

noble alexipharmac, and diſpoſing 

the patient to ſweat if duly en- 


couraged, an effect which few: of 
the other cordial ſpirits produce. 
It may be taken from a dram to 


Cubebs, each half an ounce ; 
Aloes wood, one dram.  —_ 
Digeſt theſe. together for twenty 


four hours; then filter the ſpirit, 
and ſuſpend in it the following 
ingredients (where they are judg- 

| ed proper) tied up in a thin linen 
cloth; viz. cf | 
Muſk, FE 1 ; T4 
Ambergris . 

. Saffron, each half a ſcruple: 
Red roſes dried, | 1 
Red ſaunders, each half an ounce. 

All theſe ſpirits are grateful re- 
viving cordials: the firſt, though 
conſiderably the moſt imple, is not 
inferior ia elegancy to either of the 
others. This medicine has long 
been held in great; efleem, under the 
name of PALSY DROPS, in all 
kinds of languors, weakneſs of the 
nerves, and decays of age. It may 
be conveniently taken upon ſugar, 
from ten to eighty, or an hundred 

drops. | . 


SPIRITUS et EXTRACTUM 
| CRO Cl. | 
SPIRIT and EXTRACT of 

| SAFFRON. 

Taka of... 

Saffron, four ounces ;. 


the diſtilled ſpirit. 


an ounce, or more, for a doſe, in 
any proper vehicle. 
The extract, or thick oily li- 


quid remaining after the diſtillation 


of the ſpirit, is greatly commended 


by Boerhaave. in the ſame inten- 
tions: he ſays, it poſſeſſes ſuch ex- 
hilarating virtues, that if uſed a 


little too freely, it occaſions an al- 


moſt perpetual and indecent laugh- 


ing; that it tinges the urine of a 
red colour; that it mingles with 
water, ſpirit, and oil, but is moſt 
conveniently taken in Canary, or 
other rich wines. 5 

Both medicines are undoubtedly 
ſerviceable cordials, particularly 
the extract, which is vaſtly ſtronger 
of the virtues of the ſaffron, than 
The ſaffron re- 
maining after the operation ſtill re- 
tains ſome of its virtue, and may 
be employed, for extracting a freſh 
tincture from, for inferior purpo- 
ſes. If digeſted in a freſh quan- 


tity of ſpirit of wine, it will be 
totally deprived of its colour, &c. 
and reduced into inſipid, white fi- 
Raa, 

Bb 4 


AQUA 
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AQUA ODORIFERA. 

An ODORIFEROUS SPIRIT, 
called SWEET" HONEY WATER. 
Take ER 

Honey, 
Coriander ſeeds, each one pound; 
Cloves, an ounce and a. auf; 
Nutmegs, 
Benzoine, 

Storax, each an ounce; ; 
Vanelloes, in number four; 
Vellow rind of three lemons ; 
French brandy, one gallon. 
Digeſt theſe ingredients ' together 

for forty-ezght hours; and then 
- diftil off the the fpirit in balneo 

mariæ. To one gallon of this 

ſpirit, add | 
Grange flower water, 
Roſe water, of each one pound 
and a half; 

Ambergris, | 

Muſk, of each five grains. 
Furſt grind the muſk and amber- 

-gris, with ſome of the water, and 

afterwards put all together, in a 
large matras ; ſhake them well, 

and let them circulate for three 
days and nights in a gentle heat; 


then ſuffer them to cool, filter 


the liquor, and keep it cloſe 
dope up for uſe. 


aher. 

Take of 
Coriander ſeeds, one ie pound; ; 
Lemon peel, freſh, 
Nutmegs, each four ounces z 
Ambergris, | 
Muſk, each five grains ; 

Bruiſe the nutmegs and coriander 
ſeeds, and put them, with the 

lemon peel and the ſpirit, into a 
ſmall ſtill placed in balneo ma- 
riz: tie a thin cloth over the 
mouth, and ſprinkle thereon the 
ambergris and muſk, reduced in- 
to fine powder : Jute on the 


head, let the whole ſtand in di- 
geſtion for twelve hours, and 
then diſtil as much as a boiling 
heat of the bath can force over, 


| Take of 
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To this add, of 

Roſe water, one pn rg: 

Orange flower Hotels; half 2 

pint. l 

Theſe compoſitions are "EE 
rather as perfumes than as medi. 
cines; though for ſuch as can bear 
their fragrance, they might be uſed 
to advantage in this laſt intention, 
The 'muſk and ambergris do not 


communicate ſo much of their (mel! 


as might be expected; and ſerve 
chiefly to heighten the flavour of 
the other ingredients; which theſe 
perfumes excellently do, when em- 
ployed in very ſmall proportion, to 
all the odoriferous ſimples, with- 
out imparting any thing perceptible 
of their own. Both the foregoing 


ſpirits are very agreeable; à few 


drops of either give a ſine flavour 
to a large quantity of other liquor. 
Mr. Wilſon, from whom the firſt 
is taken (Pract. Chem, pag. 354.) 
tells us, that he often made it for 
king James II, and that it gives 
one of the moſt pleaſant ſcents that 
can be ſmelt to. The other is a 
reform of it, made oF the com- 
mentator. - 


SPIRITUS COCHLEARLE. 
SPIRIT of SCURPVYGRASS. 
Edinb. 


Scurvygraſs, ten pounds; 

Rectified ſpirit of wine, five 

pints. 

Let the herb, freſh gathered and 
bruiſed, be ſteeped in the ſpirit 
for twelve hours ; - then, with 
the heat of a water bath, diſtil 
off five pints. 

This ſpirit is very - ſtrong of the 
ſcurvygraſs, and may be given in 
thoſe caſes where the uſe of this 
herb is proper, from twenty to an 
hundred drops. The virtues of 
ſcurvygraſs reſide in a very ſubtile, 


volatile oil, which ariſes in diſtilla- 


tion both with water and pure ſpi- 


I Til 


ame, — bois. feds BY > bon os 


* 


fit, and if the liquors are expoſed 


The ſpirit, newly diſtilled, is ex- 
tremely pungent, but if long kept, 
even in cloſe veſſels, becomes re- 
markably Jeſs ſo. 


frequently added to the ſcurvygraſs 
a Ai of horſe radiſh $00 5 
ſometimes ſubſtituted to it one 
| drawn entirely fr om the horſe ra- 
diſh; the flavour of theſe two 
imples being ſo much alike, that 
their diſtilled ſpirits are ſcarce di- 
flinguiſhable from one another. 
Here it may be obſerved, that tho 
arum and dracunculus are uſually 
ranked in the ſame claſs with the 
two foregoing vegetables, and look- 
ed upon as ſimilar to them ; this 
proceſs diſcovers a remarkable dif- 


both to water and ſpirit, the latter 
gire over nothing to either, and 
yet their virtues are deſtroyed in the 
operation. r 


SPIRITUS COCHLEARIE 
_ AUREUS... 
GOLDEN, or PURGING 

SPIRIT of SCURPFYGRASS, 
Take of | Re, 

Spirit of ſcurvygraſs, one pound, 

| Gamboge, one ounce. 
Diſſolve the gamboge in the ſpirit, 
and if any ſediment falls to the 
bottom, carefully decant the 
tinged liquor from it. 

This ſpirit is otherwiſe made with 

ſcammony, or reſin of jalap, in- 

ſtead of gamboge. 

This has been in great eſteem 
among the common people, and 
ſtrongly recommended by the vend- 
ers, in all kinds of ſcorbutic diſ- 
orders, It is nevertheleſs a very 
indifferent medicine, and little de- 


* ® 


It may be taken from twenty to 
lixty drops, either upon ſugar, or 
mixed with ſyrup. 


Chap. 12. Diftalled Spirits. 


to the air, ſoon exhales from both. 


The makers of this ſpirit have 


ference: whilſt the former yield 
all their pungency in diſtillation 


ſerves the pompous title given it. 
over any thing at all. 
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AQUA ANHALTINA. 
ANMALT WATER, 

Take of 5 

Turpentine, fix ounces; 
Olibanum, one ounce ; 
Aloes wood, three ounces ; 
Cloves, | 
Cinnamon, 
Cabebs, | 
Roſemary flowers, 
Galangal, 
Maſtich, 
Nutmegs, each fix drame:; 
Saffron, two drams and a half; 


- 


Bay berries, | 


Fennel ſeeds, each half anounce's 
Spirit of wine, five pints. 
Pulverize thoſe ingredients which 
require ſuch treatment, and di- 
geſt the whole with the ſpirit for 
ſix days; then diſtil with an ex- 
ceeding gentle heat, in balneo 
mariæ: the liquor which runs 
clear, is to be ſeparated from 
the turbid, and kept by itſelf. 
Where the addition of muſk is 
required, fifteen grains thereof 
are to be tied in a bag, and ſuſ- 
pended in the head of the ſtill. 
Me have inſerted this compoſi- 
tion from the Brandenburgh phar- 
macopceia, on account of its being 
held, in ſome places, in great 
eſteem. It is rubbed on weak or 
paralytic limbs, againſt catarrhs, 
old pains and aches, &c. and like- 
wiſe given internally, in doſes of 
half an ounce, for ſtrengthening 
the ſtomach, diſcuſſing flatulencies, 
relieving colicky pains, and pro- 


moting the uterine purgations. It 


is very unpleaſant to the palate ; 
the aromatics, though ſufficiently 
numerous, and in conſiderable 
quantity, not giving over near 
enough to cover the ſtrong flayour 
of the turpentine : there are not 
many of them, indeed, that give 


SECT. 
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15 „ Tok bis os | 
DISTILLED SPIR ITUOUS WATERS, 


BY difilled fpirits are under- 
ſtood ſuch as are drawn with a ſpi- 
rit that has been previouſly rectifi- 
ed, or which is reduced nearly to 
this ſtrength in the operation: by 
fpirituous waters, thoſe in which 
the ſpirit is only of the proof 
ſtrength, or contains an admixture 
of about an equal meaſure of wa- 
ter. Theſe laſt have been uſually 
called compound waters, even when 
diſtilled from one ingredient only ; 
as thoſe on the other hand, which 


are drawn by common water, tho' 
from a number of ingredients, are 
named ſimple; the title fmplex, 
here, relating not to ſimplicity in 
reſpe& of compoſition, but to the 
vehicle being plain water. The 
Edinburgh pharmacopœia denomi- 
nates thoſe waters ſimple which are 
drawn from a ſingle ingredient, 
whether the vehicle be common 
water, or ſpirituous water, and all 
thoſe compound, which are diſtll. 
ed from more than one. | 


General rules for the diftillati on f ſpirituous waters, from 


T J. | 
The plants and their parts ought to 
be moderately and newly dried, 
except ſuch as are ordered freſh 
gathered. 
1 8 II. | 
After the ingredients have been 
ſteep'd in the ſpirit for the time 
preſcribed, add as much water 


as will be ſufficient to prevent an 


empyreuma. 
III. 

The liquor which comes over firſt 
in the diſtillation, is by ſome 

kept by itſelf, under the title 
of ſpirit; and the other run- 
nings, which prove milky, fined 
down by art. But it is better to 
mix all the runnings together, 
without fining them, that the 
waters may poſſeſs the virtues of 
the plant entire ; which 1s a cir- 
cumſtance to be more regarded 
than their fineneſs or ſightlineſs. 


If the diſtillation is ſkilfully ma- 


S 


naged, the heat equable, and all 


the Edinburgh pharmacopaia. 


along gentle, and no more drawn 


off than the quantity diretted, 


moſt of the waters will appear 
ſufficiently bright and fine : ſome 
of them which look turbid juſt 
after they are drawn, wall, on 
ſtanding for a few days, become 
clear and tranſparent. 'The prac- 
tice here forbid, of ſaving ſome of 
the firſt runnings apart, 'is certainly 
very injurious to the compoſition; 
the water being not only robbed by 
it of ſome of the more volatile 
parts of the ingredients, but like- 
wiſe: rendered permanently milky, 
as wanting the ſpirit which, by 
diſſolving the oil of the ingredients 
that gives this appearance, would 
make the liquor tranſparent, Nor 


is the method of fining the tur- 
bid waters by alum, &c. leſs cul- 
pable; for theſe additions produce 


their effects only by ſeparating 
from the liquor what it had be- 
fore gained from the ingredients. 


AQUA 


Chap. 124 
AA ABSINTHIL 
COMPOSITA. 


VATER. 
| . Edinb, 
Take of 
Calamus aromaticus, 
Orange peel, freſh, 
Cinnamon, each four ounces ; 


Mint, three ounces ; 
Leſſer cardamoms, 
Mace, each one ounce; - 


t French brandy, two gallons. AQUA ABSINTHII MAGIS 
"4 Having bruiſed the ſeeds and ſpices, COMPOSITA. _. 
1 and cut the other ingredients, WORMWOOD WATER MORE 
L pour on them the brandy, and COMPOU We f 
after ſteeping them together for Take of 
the ſpace of four days, diſtil off Sea wormwood, 
two gallons. Common wormwood, each, dried, 
5 This water has been frequently one pound; 
preſcribed as a ſtomachic, along Sage, | 
with bitter infuſions ; and for this Mint, 
| purpoſe it is the leaſt unfit, (as be- Balm, each dried, to kandfuls; ; 
, ing the moſt elegant and leaſt un- Galangal, 
, pleaſant) of all the wormwood wa- Ginger, | 
| ters that the ſhops have been uſu- - Calamus aromaticus, 
i ally furniſhed with. It is never- Elecampane roots, 


theleſs too ungrateful an addition to 
the fine bitters of our new pharma- 
copœia; and cannot be ſuppoſed to 


Some have expected wormwood 
water to be itſelf a bitter; but on- 
ly the ſmell and flavour of the 
wormwood ariſes in this procels, 
thoſe parts in which its bitterneſs 
28 remaining behind in the 

il 

In former editions of the Lon- 
don pharmacopœia there were two 
wormwood waters, which in ſome 


ſhops are ſtill retained, and occa- 


ſionally called for. In the edition 
preceding the preſent, they are di- 
rected as follows: 


| AQUA ABSINTHIT MINUS | 
COMPOSITA. 


Diſtilled Spirituous Waters. Jy 


contribute any thing to their vir- 
tue, which more agreeable ſpiri- 
tuous waters would not equally do. 
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' WORMWOOD WATER LESS 


COMPOUND WORMWOOD | Take of 


COMPOUNDED. 
. Common — 4; TO 
two pounds; | 
| Leſſer cardamom ſeeds, two : 
ounces ; | 


Coriander ſeeds, half a pound ; ; 
French brandy, four gallons, * 


Roman wormwood, half a pound; Let them ſteep together for ſome 


time, and then diſt] * four 
gallons. 


Sweet fennel ſeeds, - - | 
Coriander ſeeds, each three 
+ dran % lam 4 
Cinnamon, 

Cloves, 
Nutmegs, each two W 5 

Leſſer cardamom ſeeds, | 


Cubebs, each one dram ; 


French brandy, twelve pints. 5 
Having cut or bruiſed the ingre- 


dients, which require that treat- 
ment, ſteep them for ſome time 
in the brandy, and afterwards 
draw off by aten twelve. 


_ Pe 


AA ALEXETERIA 
SPIRITUOSA. 
Hu ALEXE TERIAL 

WATER, © 
13 Lond. — * 
Take op MY 475 


8 pears 
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Spearmint leaves, freſh, half a zreacle-wwater, which in the Edin- 


pound; 
Angelica e. freſh, 
Sea wormwood tops, freſh, each 
four ounces ; 
Proof fpirit, one gallon ; 
Water, as much as will prevent 
burning. 
Diſtil off one gallan. 

This is a tolerably pleaſant wa- 
ter: it is looked upon as an alexi- 
pharmac and ſtomachic, 
theſe intentions is not unfrequently 


made uſe of in juleps, &c. 


AQUA ALEXETERIA 
SPIRIT UOSA cum ACE TO. 
SPIRITUOUS ALEXETERTAL 
Al. ER with V TEAR 


Lond. 

Take of 
Spearmint leaves, 
Angelica leaves, each half a 

pound; 
Sea wormwood tops, four ounces; 
Proof ſpirit, one gallon 
Water, as much as is ſufficient to 
prevent burning; 

Vinegar, one pint. 

'Diſtil the freſh herbs with the pi. 
rit and water, drawing off one 
gallon; and add to this the vi- 


— after trial of ſundry 
other materials, has been found the 
moſt effectually to remove the diſ- 
agreeable flavour which the vine- 
gar would otherwiſe communicate ; 
and therefore this plant is ordered 
in a larger proportion here than in 
the other alexeterial waters. Per- 


haps it would be more eligible to 
add the vinegar occaſionally; for 


when mixed with the liquor a* firſt, 
it is apt to throw down, upon keep- 
ing, ſome of the more valuable 


parts which the water received | 


trom the herbs; 
This water is given in the room 


of the AQUA THERIACALIS or 


and in 


burgh pharmacop@ia is thus di. 
rected. 


Take of - 
; 3 . er dirt 


Angelica, 

Maſterwort, roots, each half 2 

pound; 

Zedoary, four ounces; 

Scordium leaves, 

Rue leaves, each fix ounces 5 

Theriaca, one pound; 

French brandy, three gallons; 
Diſtilled vinegar, half a gallon. 
Let the roots, leaves and theriaca 
be ſteeped in the ſpirit for four 
days; then diſtil off two gallons 

and a half; to which add the di- 

ſtilled vinegar. 

This water is ordered not to be 
drawn ſo low as the other diſtilled 
waters, and with great judgment; 
for the addition of the vinegar con- 


ſiderably weakens it, and if drawn 


low, renders it very unſightly. It 
is left to the choice of the opera- 
tor, to employ either Androma- 
chus's or the Edinburgh treacle: 


the latter is the beſt of the two, 


but neither of them are proper 
ſubjects for diſtillation; for beſides 


that three parts in four are honey, 


which yields nothing, they contain 
ſeveral other ingredients that afford 
as little. 

The AQUA THERIAC ALIS 
of the former London pharmaco- 
pœia is as follows: 1 
Take of e 

Juice of green walnuts, four bum! ; 
Rue, three pants ; 
Carduus, 

Balm, each three pints ; 

Butter bur roots, freſh, a pound 

and a half; 

Burdock roots, freſh, one pound ; ; 

Angelica Toots, 

Maſterwort roots, freſh, each 

half a pound; 
Scordium, freſh, four handfuls; 


Venice | 


nn — 
i $248 Toa * n 
2 * : 44 


. | 
* pi * - »y : b 
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Chap. 12. Diſtilled Spirituous Waters. 
Venice treacle ald Angelica ſeeds , each half a 
Michridate, kept for ſome time, pound *® 
each eight ounces ; Proof ſpirit, one gallon; 
Lemon juice, two pints. Water, as much as is ſufficient 
French brandy, a gallon and a to prevent burning. | a 
1 | Draw off by diſtillation one gallon. 
Draw off by diſtillation three gal- This is a very elegant anifeed = 
lons and a half, then add half a water, the angelica ſeeds greatly * + 
gallon of diſtilled vinegar. improving the flavour of the aniſe: 
it is apt to turn out milky, if drawn 


ſo low as here ordered. 


AQUA CORTICUM AURAN- : 
TIORUM SPIRITUOSA, © | 
SPIRITUOUS ORANGE PEEL © 1 


* * 0 
3 7 * fen "> 6 > RR 
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The predominant flavour of this 
water is from the rue and angelica; 
the reſt contribute only enough to 
render the whole more offenſive. 
What qualities it can receive from 


the numerous ingredients of the WATER, 4 
imagined all- powerful theriaca, may Lond. ; 

be eſtimated by this, that the whole Take of 6s 3 

ſpecies of that eleftary employed Outer rind of Seville orange peel, 
in half an ounce of the water, its dried, half a pound; | 


uſual doſe, amounts not to a ſingle Proof ſpirit, one gallon; £ 
grain; the mithridate, with which Water, as much as is ſufficient to 
our pharmacopceia by the advice of prevent an empyreuma. | 
Sir Theodore Mayerne had the ho- Diſtil off one gallon. Ges 
nour of enriching the compoſition, This is conſiderably ſtronger of 
being alſo juſt of the ſame impor- the orange peel than the ſimple 
tance in it. In ſhort, if any com water. It is uſed as a cordial, ſto- 


poſition in the ſhops partakes of an- machic and carminative. 
cient ſuperſtition, it is this. HT gs aj 
AQUA BRYONIT# 


The three foregoing compoſti- 7 
tions are the only diſtilled waters _ COMPOSITA. . 5 
in which the heat of the ſpirit is COMPOUND pou 4324 WATER, 

| | nb. 


tempered by the addition of vine- 
gar, an ingredient which renders Take of ps 
them ſerviceable in many caſes Bryony roots, one pound; 
where ſpirituous liquors alone would Wild valerian root, four ounces ; 
be improper. The treacle water Pennyroyal, | 
has long been held in great efteem Rue, each half a pound; 
as à ſudorific and alexipharmac ; Mugwort leaves, = 
and that which the London college Feverfew flowers, 
have now directed in the room of Savin tops, each one ounce z 
it, though far more ſimple and ele- Orange peel, freſh, 
gant, 1s not inferior in efficacy. Lovage ſeed, each two ounces ; 
Frech brandy, two gallons and 


AQUA SEMINUM ANISI a half. ; ö 
COMPOSITA. Having cut or bruiſed thoſe ingre- | 
COMPOUND ANISEED dients which require ſuch treat- DE 
WATER, ment, ſteep them in the brandy | 
Loud, © four days; then draw off by di- 5 
Take of | ſtiltation two gallons and a half 
Aniſeeds, of liquor. ; 
| | B b 7 This 
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This compoſition is deſigned for Take of | 


an antihyſteric, and. too frequently 
1 0 employed as ſuch. Many, 


y the uſe of this and other like 


waters, under the notion of medi- 


eines, have been betrayed into the 


pernicious habit of drinking drams: 
whereas, however ſpirituous li- 
quors may give a temporary relief 
to the languors of hyſterical and 
hypochondriacal perſons, none ſuf- 
fer ſo ſoon the ill effects attending 
the conſtant uſe of them. The 
unpleaſant flavour of this water 
renders it exceptionable alſo as a 
vehicle of other antihyſteric medi- 
cines, which in general are of them- 
ſelyes ſufficiently upgrateful : a 
ſmall augmentation in the doſe of 
the medicines themſelyes (as the 


London committee obſerve) would 


abundantly compenſate any aſſiſt- 
ance to be expected from this wa- 


ter, and leave room for the uſe of 


2, more agreeable vehicle. 


AQUA SEMINUM 
' CARDAMOMI. 
CARDAMOM SEED WATER. 


| Lond. 
Take gf 52 
Lefier cardamom ſeeds, freed 
from the huſks, four ounces ; 
Proof ſpirit, one gallon ; 
Water, as much as 3s ſufficient 
to prevent burning. | 
Digill off one gallon. © 
This water is a grateful cordial 
and carminative, the cardamom 
ſeeds giving over in this procels 
the whole of their flavour. It is 


not perhaps very neceſſary tp be 


at the trouble of ſeparating the 
huſks, for theſe communicate no- 
thing diſagreeable : if employed 


unhuüſked. a proportionably larger 


quantity of them muſt be taken, 
AQUA SEMINUM CARUI. 


CARAT MAN WATER. 
n 


* 


Caraway ſeeds, half a pound; 
Proof ſpirit, one gallon; 
Water, as much as will prevent 
burning. 
Diſtill off one gallon. 
This is a cordial in common 
uſe : it contains the flavour of the 
caraway ſeeds in perfection. 


AQUA CINNAMOMI 
SPIRITUOSA. 
SPIRITUOUS CINNAMON 
WATER. 


Lond. 
Take of 
Cinnamon, a pound ; 
Proof ſpirit, . 2 gallon ; 
Water, ſo much as will prevent 
burning. 


Draw off by diſtillation one gallon, 


AQUA CINNAMOMI CUM 
VINO. | 
CINNAMON WATER WITH 
| WINE. 
| Edinb. 
Take of 
Cinnamon, one pound; 
French brandy, one gallon ; 
Let them ſteep together for two 
days, and then diſtil off one 
gallon, | | 
This is a very agreeable and 
uſeful cordial water, but not ſo 
ſtrong of the cinnamon as might 
be expected; for very little of the 
virtues of the ſpice ariſe till after 
the pure ſpirituous part has diſtil- 
led. Hence in the former editions 
of the London pharmacopceia, the 
diſtillation was ordered to be pro- 
tracted till two pints more, than 
here directed, were come over. By 
this means, the whole virtue of the 
cinnamon was more frugally than 
judiciouſly obtained; for the diſ- 
agreeable flavour of the feints of 
proof ſpirits, and the acidulous li- 


quor ariſing from cinnamon as well 
as all other vegetables when their 


diſti}- 


"a —_— G Pry — — 2 . 


"wr 


this acid thrown down. 


Chap. 12. Di/tilled Spirituous Waters, 
diſtillation is long continued, gave 
an ill reliſh to the whole; at the 


{ame time that the oil which was 
extracted from the ſpice, was by 


The author of the pharmacopceia 


reformata propoſes making this wa- 


ter by mixing the agua cinnanomi 
ſimplex with ſomewhat leſs than an 
equal quantity of rectified ſpirit : on 
faking them together, the liquor 
loſes its milky hue, ſoon becomes 


clear, and more elegant than the. 


water diſtilled as above: it 1s e- 
qually ſtrong of the cinnamon, and 
free from the nauſeous taint which 
the common proof ſpirits are im- 
pregnated with. 


AQUA EPIDEMIA. 
PLAGUE WATER, 

Edinb. 

Take of | 
Maſterwort roots, 
Butter - bur roots, 

ounces z | 
Virginian ſnakeroot, 
Zedoary, each two ounces ; 
Angelica ſeeds, 
Bay berries, each three ounces ; 
Scordium leaves, ſix ounces ; 
French brandy, two gallons, 

Pour the brandy on the other in- 
gredients firſt cut or bruiſed ; di- 
geſt for four days; and then 
er off by diſtillation two gal- 

ons. | 
This water is not a little unplea- 
fant, though it ſcarce has any ad- 


each four 


vantages to counterbalance that in- 


convenience. The alexipharmac 
virtues formerly attributed to it, 
and implied in its title, are not now 
expected from it. It loft at the 
late reviſal, almoſt as many ingre- 


dients as are now retained in it, 
though ſome of thoſe which are 


fill left, might be diſpenſed with. 


AQUA JUNIPERI 
COMPOSITA, 
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COMPOUND FUNIPER © © © 
WATER. 

Lond, 


Take of 


Juniper berries, one pound; 
Sweet fennel ſeeds, 
Caraway ſeeds, each an ounce 
and a half ; At whe 
Proof ſpirit, one gallon ; 
Water, as much as is ſufficient to 
prevent burning. 
Diſtil off one gallon. 
This water, mixed with about 
an equal quantity of the rob of ju- 
niper berries, proves an uſeful me- 
dicine in catarrhs, debility of the 
ſtomach and inteſtines, and difficul- 
ty of urine. The water by itſelf is 


0 


a good cordial and carminative : 


the ſervice, which this and other 


ſpirituous waters do in theſe inten- 


tions, is too commonly known; 
though the ill conſequences that 
follow their conſtant uſe, are too 
little regarded. 


AQUA MENTHE PIPERITI- 
DIS SPIRITUOSA, 
SPIRITUOUS PEPPER MINT 

WATER. 

| Lond. 
Take of | | 

Pepper mint leaves dry, a pound 

and a half; 8 

Proof ſpirit, a gallon; | 

Water, as much as is ſufficient 
co prevent an empyreuma. 
Draw off by diſtillation one gallon. 

This water is made uſe of in fla- 
tulent colics' and other like diſor- 
ders; in which it oftentimes gives 
immediate relief. It is not near ſo 
ſtrong of the pepper mint as the 
ſimple water, though the ſame 
quantity of the herb is employed 
in both. 


AQUA MENTHÆ VULGARIS 
SPIRITUOSA. 
SPIRITUOUS SPEARMINT + 
WATER.” 
Lond. 
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81 
Take of | 

Spearmint leaves, dry, a pound 

and a half ; 

Proof ſpirit, 2 gallon 3 

Water, as much as will Prone 

burning. 
Diſtil off one gallon. 

This water alſo is conſiderably 
weaker of the mint than the ſimple 
Water. 
be good, the medicine turns out a 
very elegant one, and preferable, 
in weakneſs of the ſtomach, retch- 


* 


ing to vomit, and the like, to ma- 


ny more elaborate preparations. 
Where the diſorder is not accom- 
nied with heat or inflammation, 
f an ounce of this water . 
fails of giving relief. 


AQUA MIRABILIS. 
Edinb. 
Take · of 


Cinnamon, two ounces; 

Lemon peel, one ounce; 

Angelica ſeeds, 
Leſſer cardamom ſeeds, 

Mace, each half an ounce ; 

Cubebs, two drams ; 

Balm leaves, fix ounces ; 
_ French brandy, one gallon. 
Pour the brandy on the other in- 

gredients bruiſed ; and after di- 

geſting them for four days, draw 

off by diſtillation one gallon. 
This water is very rich of the 
ſpices ; and proves a pleaſant, 
warm, cordial and carminative. In 
thoſe who have not, by frequent 
uſe, deprived themſelves of the be 
nefit of theſe kinds of liquors, it 
gives preſent relief in languors, 
fatulencies, colicky pains, and o- 


ther like complaints. It would 


not, however, ' be leſs agrecable or 
efficacious, if its ingredients were 
ſomewhat fewer: it has already 
Joſt half a dozen uſeleſs ones, and 
perhaps might ſtill ſpare the ange- 
lica, mace, cubebs, and balm, if 
the proportions of the other ingre- 
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Some 
have ſubſtituted Jamaica pepper to 


dients were varied a little. 


them all, in the proportion of two 


ounces to a gallon of ſpirit: and ir 


the ſpirit be good, the water made 
in this manner is not eaſily diſtin- 


guiſhable from the other. The 


ſimple water of this ſpice is far leſs 
elegant than a ſpirituous one. 


Nevertheleſs, if the ſpirit 
4 NUCIS MOSCHATE, ' 


NUTMEG WATER. 
Lond. 
Take of 


Nutmegs, two ounces ; 

Proof ſpirit, a gallon ; 

Water, as much as will prevent 

burning. 

Draw off by diſtillation one gallon, 

This water (with the addition on- 
ly of ſome hawthorn flowers, an 
article of very little ſignificance) 
was formerly celebrated in nephri- 
tic diſorders, under the name of 
AQUA NEPHRITICA. Atpre- 
ſent, it is regarded only as an a- 
greeable ſpirituous liquor, lightly 
— with the _— fla- 
VOUr. 


AQUA PETROSELINI 
 COMPOSITA, 
COMPOUND P ARSLEY 
WATER. 
Edinb. 

Take of 
Parſley roots, four ounces; 
Harle rad iſnh, freſh, three ounces; 
Juniper berries, fix ounces ; 

St. John's wort tops, 

Biting arſmart leaves, 

Elder flowers, each two ounces; 

Wild carrot ſceds, 

Sweet fennel ſeeds, | 

Parſley feeds, each one ounce 
and a half ; 

French brandy, two bos. | 

Having cut or bruiſed thoſe ingre- 
dients which require ſuch treat- 


ment, fieep them four days je 
1 5 00 
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the brandy, and then diſtil off practice pays little” reid to it, 

two gallons. | and rarely preſcribing i it any other- 
This is intended for an aperient wiſe than as a vehicle, and as 
and diuretic, and for theſe per” ſuch not often. The ingredients 
poſes has been by ſome hel from which it receives its name, 
enſderable eſteem. At preſent, - the peony roots and ſeeds, com- 
it is rarely called for, and not municate little or nothing to the 
often kept in the ſhops ;- the com- water ; whatever virtues theſe are 
ound hotſe-radiſh water being poſſeſſed of, remain behind in the 
more frequently preſcribed, as the decoction : nor are thele the only 
more efficacious medicine, in the in- exceptionable articles ; the dittany, 
tentions for which this is deſigned. betony, and ſome others, though 
For this reaſon, though the compo- of the aromatic kind, afford ſo lit- 
{tion contains ſome exceptionable tle as not to deſerve a place a- 
articles, it has not been thought mong more powerful ingredients, 
worth while to make any farther The compound peony water of 
alteration than increaſing the quan- the former London ee 
tity of the juniper berries, which thus directed: 


are tlie beſt ingredient 1 in it, | Take 8 a 
„„ 4 freſh ol 
AQUA” PEONLIE  thered, one pound; | 
COMPOSITA. "95 Lime flowers, half a pound; 
COMPOUND PEONY WATER, Peony flowers, four ounces ; 
__ Bainb., '_ Male peony root, two ounces and 
Take bf ©. ane a half; | 
Peony roots; two ounces; = White dittany root, 
Wild valerian roots, an ounce. Long birthwort, each half” an 
and a half; ounce; _ 
White dittany roots, one ounce; Miiſletoe of the oak x | 
Peony ſeeds, fix dra; Rue, each two 1 111. 
Lilies of the valley, freſh, "four ' Peony ſeeds, huſked, ten drams; 
ounces Rue ſeeds, three Grams. and 2 
Lavender flowers, | half; 
Roſemary flowers , , eic two Ruſſi caſtor, 
ouncess _—_ Cadet. 
Betoby g 055228 OTA M,ace, each two drams; "Y 
Marjoram, | g Cinnamon, an ounce and 2 
Rue, 1110 29708 n half; = 
Sage, tops of . one ounce. Roſemary flowers, ſix pugils; a 
French brandy, a gallon and a Stzchas flowers, * 
half. Lavender flowers, each four pu 
Cut or bruiſe thoſe materials that gils; - x 


require ſuch treatment, ſteep Betony flowers, | 
them four days in the brandy, Clove- july flowers, | | 
and then diſtil over a gallon Cowſlips, each eight pugils; 3 = 


and a half of liquor. | Juice of black cherries, four 
This water has been diſtinguiſh- pints; 
ad by the title of AQUA ANTI- French brandy, two gallons and 


EPILEPTICA ; and recommended a half. 
in all kinds of epilepſies and ner- After proper maceration, diſtil off 
vous complaints. The preſent four 8 _ This 
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This water, though very injudi- Pour the brandy on the in gredi- 
cious in its compoſition, is ſtill kept ents cut and bruiſed, _ after 
in ſome ſhops, and ſuppoſed to be ſteeping for two days, draw off 
a good aſſiſtant in epileptic and o- three gallons of liquor. 


ther nervous caſes. _ Both theſe waters are very ele- 
gant ones, and as well adapted for 

AQUA PULEGIL. the purpoſes of an antiſcorbutic, 

SPIRITUOSA. _ as any thing that can well be con- 

SPIRITUOUS PENNY. ROY. JL trived in this form. The commit. 
WATER. © tee of the London college obſerve, 

Lond. - with regard to the firſt, that the 

Take of | | horſe-radiſh and ſcurvygraſs j Join 
Pennyroyal leaves, dry, a pound very well together, giving a ſimilat 
and a half; flavour, though not a little diſa- 
Proof ſpirit, a gallon; | greeable ; that the nutmeg ſup. 
Water, as much as will prevent preſſes this flavour very ſuccels-, 
burning. fully, without ſuper- adding any of 
Diſtil off one gallon. its own; and to this, orange peel 


This water has a good ſhare of (no incongruous ingredient to the 
the flavour of the pennyroyal, and intention of the medicine) adds a 
is pretty much in uſe as a carmi- flavour very agreeable: Arum root 


nm yi e Ty» A. bw oo Pagers Ay 


native and antihyſteric. | has generally had a place in this 
| water, but is here deſervedly thrown 
' AQUA RAPHANI Þ8 out; for it gives nothing of its 
COMPOSITA.  pungency over the helm, notwith- 
COMPOUND HO RSE- RADI SH ſtanding. what is aſſerted, in for- 
WATE R. 5 mer editions of this work, to the 
Lond. cContrary. Muſtard ſeed, though | 
Take _-:; not _ hitherto, that we know of, 7 
Garden ſcurvygraſs EY freſh, employed in theſe kinds of compo- 
four pounds ſitions, ſhould ſeem. ta be an excel- 
Horſe- radiſn root, freſh, llent ingredient: it gives. over the 
Orange peel, freſh, "Exch two whole of its pungency, and is like- 
pounds ; wife leſs periſhable than moſt of 
Nutmegs, nine ounces ; the Other ſubſtances of this claſs : 
Proof ſpirit, two gallons; _ this ſeed wants no addition,  unlets 
Water, a ſufficient Quantity 8 to ſome aromatic material to furniſh 
prevent burning. an . Havour. | 
Draw off by diſtillation two gallons. 
Sr : AQUA MELISSA. 
| Take of | COMPOSITA. 
| Horſe- radiſn, freſh, three poupds; COMPOUND TIE WATER. 
i Garden ſcurvygraſs, — | common ſy called, 
| Water creſſes, each, freſh, two EAU DE CARMES. 
| A Take of 
Orange peel, | | Balm leaves, freſh, four ounces: 
_ — Lemon peel, each, freſh, we» Lemon peel, freſh, two ounces; 
- ounces ; . » Coriander ſeeds, + 
— Canella alba, four ounces ; Nutmegs, each one ounce ; 
Nutmegs, one ounce ; Angelica root, 
n brandy, three gallons. Cinnamon, 


; Cloves, 
"F454 


. 


f 
| 
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AQUA VULNERARIA, ſeu 


Cloves, each half an ounce ; 
Balm water, one pint; _ 
Proof ſpirit, two pints. 

Powder the dry ingredients, and 
digeſt them with the ſpirit in a 
cloſe veſſel, for two or three 
days ; then add the balm water, 


* a 


and diſtil in balneo almoſt to 


dryneſs. 


This water is an elegant cordial, 


all the ingredients giving over to it 


great ſhare of their flavour; the 
balm, though it ſeems intended as 
the principal, yields the leaſt. The 


preparation has of late been greatly 
eſteemed in moſt parts of Europe; 
and ſtrongly recommended by the 
venders as being more ſtrengthen- 
ing and reviving than the common 
cordials : but, hke other medicines 
whoſe compoſition has been kept a 
ſecret, its virtues have been greatly 
exaggerated, "0 | 


AQUA CATAPULTARUM. 
ARQUE BUSADE WATER. 

Pharm. Argent. 

Take of ß A 4 

Comfry, leaves and roots, 

„ | oy 

Mugwort,, _ 
Bugloſs, each four handfuls ; 
Beton, 

Sanicle, 

Ox-eye daily, 

Common daiſy, _ 

Greater figwort, 
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Plantane, | FA 


Agrimony, 
. Vervain, 


Wormwood, 


Fennel, each two handfuls ; 


* 


Ul 
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St. John's wort. 
Long birthwort, * —— uE 
Orpine, os 
e | 
Leſter centaury, 
Milfol, ** 
Tobacco, 
Mouſe- ear, 
; Mint, + %. 4% 0 
Hyſſop, each one handful ; 
Wine, twenty-four pounds. 


Having cut and bruiſed the herbs; 


pour on them the wine, and let 
them ſtand together in digeſtion, 
in horſe-dung or any other e- 
quivalent heat, for three days; 
afterwards diſtil in an alembic 
with a moderate fire. 
This celebrated water has been 
for ſome time held in great eſteem, 
in contuſions, for reſolving coa- 
gulated blood, diſcuſſing the tu- 


mours that ariſe on fractures and 


diſlocations, for preventing the pro- 


greſs of gangrenes, cleanſing and 


healing ulcers and wounds, particu - 


larly gun-ſhot wounds. Mr. Le- 


mery has been at the pains of wri- 


ting a whole. treatiſe. on it; in 
which he conſiders each of the in- 
gredients ſingly, and ſuppoſes the 
water to poſſeſs their united vir- 
tues. But here this eminent che- 
miſt, relying more on hypothetical . 
reaſoning than the experiments 
which that art requires, happened 
to be miſtaken ; for the virtues of, 
moſt of the herbs, admitting them 


to be as great as he would have 
them, reſide in ſuch parts as are 


not capable of being elevated in 
this proceſs, 1 85 Vent 
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Cn r TI XIII. | 
DECOCTA et INFUSA. 
DECOCTIONS and INFUSIONS. 


Under this head are comprehended decoctions and infuſions in aqueous 
53 liquors only: thoſe made in wine, vinegar, vinous ſpirits, and in oils, 


will be treated of hereafter. | 


X1'F]7ATER extrafts the gum- 
my, mucilaginous and ſa- 
line parts of vegetables; and hence 
becomes the proper menſtruum for 
tlie glutinous and aceſcent plants. 
Its action, however, is not confined 
to theſe: the refinous and oily 
principles, though of themſelves 
not ſoluble in ' water, are in moſt 
Plants ſo intimately blended with 
the gummy an une, as to be 
readily taken up along with them. 
Several of the reſinous cathartics, 
moſt of the aromatic herbs, all the 
bitters, afttingerits; ſweets, yield 
to water theit fmell, taſte and me- 
Z 

The action of this menſtruum va- 
ries, according as it is applied cold 


or hot, continued for a longer or 


ſhorter time, as the ſubject itſelf is 


more or leſs reſinous, freſh or dry, 1 
which we receive from abroad, the 


of a looſe or compact texture. 


Aromatic herbs, and the leaves 


of plants in general, yield their 
virtues moſt perfectly when mode- 


rately dried The cold element 


extracts from theſe, in a few hours, 
the lighter, more fragrant and a- 
gireeable parts; and then begins to 

take up the groſſer and more un- 
grateful; the liquor, poured ſuc- 
ceſſively on freſh parcels of the 
herb, becomes ſtronger, richer, 
thick, unctuous, baliamic ; and 


herein theſe preparations have the 
advantage of diſtilled waters, which 
are not mended by a like treat- 
thent. Theſe ſaturated infuſions 
are undoubtedly applicable to va- 
able putpoſes in medicine, as 
they cotitain, in a ſmall compaſs, 


the finer, more ſubtile and active 


principles of the ,vegetable, in a 
ori rewbily miſcible with the flu- 
ids of the human body. 

The compact, reſinous woods, 
roots and batks, give out their vir- 
tues moſt freely whilſt freſh. Dry, 
they yield little to cold or mode- 
rately warm water, and require the 
force of it boiling. By this pro- 


ceſs, the groſſer, mote fixt faline. 


and mucilaginous parts are diſſolved, 


the reſinous melted out, the vola - 


tile diſſipated, and the virtues de- 
pending on them loſt. The ſpices 


warm ſeeds of our own growth 
when dry, ſcarce give out their vir. 


tues, without ſuch a degree of heat 


as will diſſipate them. 


Water extracts likewiſe the gela- 


tinous parts of animals; whence 
glues, gellies, beoths, &c. and takes 
up ſome part of calcined calcareous 
earths. 

Water may be tinged by vege- 
table matters of every colour ex- 


cept green; though every 3 


e eren _— } 


will not yield its colour to water: 
almoſt all flowers impart their own 
colour; leaves, woods and roots, 
| generally a different one. Acids 

change the infuſions of moſt flow- 
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ers (except the yellow ones) to a 
red; and alcalies to a green; the 
former impede the action of the 
water as a menſtruum, the latter 
ſomewhat promote it. po 


General rules for mati ng decoctions, from the Edinburgh 
Pbarmacopæœia. | | 


Vegetable ſubſtances ought to be 
moderately and newly dried, un- 
leſs they are expreſsly ordered 
otherwiſe, They ought likewiſe 
to be cut and bruiſed, before 


the menſtruum is poured on 


them. 


| IT. 
Woods, roots, ſeeds, and all thoſe 
ingredients which are dry and of 
a compact texture, are to be put 
in firſt; and the others added to- 
wards the end of the boiling: 
among theſe laſt, liquorice is to 
be reckoned. I 


: 
All decoctions are to be ſtrained, 
and after reſting for ſome time, 
ured off from the feces; un- 


leſs they are ordered to be tur- 


bid: and even in this caſe, they 
ought to be paſſed through a 
coarſe ſtrainer. 


DECOCTUM ALBUM. 
The WHITE DECOCT1ON. 


.- - : Lond. 
Take of. - 036% 
Calcined harthorn, prepared, 
two ounces; 
Gum Arabic, two drams; 
Water, three pints. 
Boil them till only two pints re- 
main, and then ſtrain off the 
Vl | 
3 Edixb. 


Take of | ) 
Calcined hartſhorn, prepared, 


there are few (perhap 


one ounce ; 
Common water, three pints ; 
Simple cinnamon water, one 
. | 
White ſugar, two drams. 

Boil the hartſhorn in the common 
water till only two pints remain 
to this decotftion, unſtrained, add 
the other ingredients, and mix 
the whole together, 

Theſe decoctions are uſed as 
common drink in acute diſeaſes at- 
tended wich a looſeneſs, and where 
acrimonious humours abound in the 


prime vie The gum is added in 


the firſt preſcription, in order to 
render the liquor lightly lutinous, 
and thus enable it ta ſuſtain more 


of the calx; which is be 
dient that the colour, but probably 


not the virtue, of the medicine de- 
pends upon. Calcined hartſhorn 
has no quality from which it ſeems 
capable either of conflringing -or 
ſtrengthening the veſſels, giving a 
greater degree of confiſtency to 


thin fluids, or obtunding acrimo- 


nicuc humours. It blunts and ab- 
ſorbs acid juices ; but acrimony and 
acidity are extremely different: 
s none of the 
acute) diſorders of adults attended 
with the latter; and few of infants 
are unaccompanied therewith. Some 


| have propoſed ftarch as an ingre- 
dient in theſe kinds of decoctions; 


a ſmall quantity of this ſhould ſeem 
to be a very uſeful one. 


© DECOCTUM ALBUM. . 
COMPOSITUM. 
Cc 3 COM- 
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COMPOUND WHITE © 
DECOCTION. 
NT Eainb. 
Take of + 
Calcined hartſhorn, fix drams ; 
Crabs eyes, three drams ; 
Comfry roots, 
Tormentil roots, each two drams ; 
Common water, three pints ; 


Simple cinnamon water, one 
ounce ; | T 

| Syrup of. meconium, half an 
ounce. 


Boil the roots and powders in the 


common water, till ſuch time as 
the liquor, when trained, will 
amount only to a quart: to this, 


whilſt turbid, add the cinnamon 


water and the ſyrup, and mix 

them all well together. 

This is a very well contrived 

compoſition for the purpoſes of a 
mild, lightly incraflating reſtrin- 
gent. A quarter of a pint, more 
or leſs, may be taken occaſionally, 
according to the urgency of the 
bag cre The two firſt ingre- 
dients, though they ſeem intended 
as the principal ones, are the leaſt 
"uſeful. | 


GELATINA CORNU CERVI. 
GELLY OF HARTSHORN. 


| Edinb. | 
Take of 

HFartſhorn ſhavings, half a pound; 
Water, three quarts; 

White ſugar candy, in powder, 
fix ounces | 
Mountain wine, a quarter of a 
pint ; ENT h 
Orange (or lemon) juice, one 
ounce, 
Boil the hartſhorn with the water 
by a gentle heat, in a glazed 
earthen veſſel, till two parts are 
waſted ; ſtrain out the remaining 
liquor, add to it the other in- 
gredients, and boil the whole 


over a gentle fire, to the conſiſt - 


ence of a ſoft gelly. 


baſis of glyſters. 
flowers and fennel ſeeds ſhould not 


| This is an agreeable, nutritious, 


' animal gelly, and poſſeſſes the ge- 


neral virtues of the ſubſtances of 
that claſs. It is occaſionally made 
uſe of in fevers, &c. tho* not kept 
in the ſhops. Es 


 DECOCTUM COMMUNE pro 
| CLYSTERE. | 
The COMMON DECOCTION fir 
GLIYSTERS, 
Lond. 


Take of 


Mallow leaves, dried, one ounce; 
Chamemel flowers dried, 
Sweet fennel ſeeds, each half an 
ounce ; 
Water, one pant. 
Boil them together, and ftrain out 
the decoction for uſe. 


Edinb. 

Take of | 

Mallow leaves, 

Mercury leaves, 

Chamemel flowers, each half an 

ounce z | 

Fennel ſeed, | 

Linſeed, each two drams ; 

Water, a pint and a half. 
Boil them to the conſumption of 
one third of the liquor, and then 

ſtrain out the decoction. 

The title of theſe decoctions 
ſufficiently expreſſes their uſe as the 
The chamemel 


be put in, till towards the end of the 
proceſs; a part of the virtues of 
theſe being ſoon loſt by boiling. 


DECOCTUM DIASCORDII. 
DECOCTION of 
DIASCORDIUM. 
Edinb, © 
Take'of | | 
Diaſcordium, one ounce ; 
Japan earth, two drams ; 
Spirituous cinnamon water, 
Syrup of meconium, each one 
ounce ; 3 


Common water, a pint and a hall. 
| Boll 


Chap. 13. 


Boil the - diaſcordium and EY | 


carth in the common water, till 
only a pint of liquor remains af. 
ter ſtraining; to which, while 
turbid, add the ſyrup and the 
cinnamon water, and mix the 
whole well together. Soy 
This decoction is uſed, both i in 
draughts and by the way of glyſter, 
as an anodyne and reſtringent in 
fuxes. The quantity here pre- 
ſcribed contains about two grains 
and a half of opium, excluſive of 


tie ſyrup. 


FOTUS COMMUNIS. | 
Te COMMON FOMENT AT TON. 
Lond. 
Take of 
Abrotanum leaves, Hed; 
Sea wormwood tops, ried; 
 Chamemel flowers, dried, each 
one ounce ;z 
Bay leaves dried, half an ounce ; 
Water, fix pints. 


Lightly boil them, and ſtrain out 


the decoction for uſe. 


It is left ro the choice of the- 


apothecary to take-either the male 


or female abrotanum, that is ſouth- 


ernwood or lavender cotton; which, 


though differing from one another 
in ſome reſpects, may be looked 


upon as ſimilar with regard to the 


purpoſes for which this compoſi- 


tion is intended: and poſſibly the 
fomentation would not be much 


uſed. 


DECOC TUM EMOLLIENS 
pro FOTU. 
EMOLLIENT DECOCTION Ar 
FOMENTATIONS. 
>7-2Y Eainb. 
Take f 
Mallow leaves, one ounce; 
Chamemel flowers, Ace 
Melilot flowers, 
Elder flowers, each half a an | ounce; 
Fenugreek ſeeds, one ounce ; 


the worſe if neither of them was 
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Water; two quarts. IR 

Boil them together. 

This decoction may likewiſe be 
prepared without the fenugreek 
ſeed. 

The titles of this and the fore- 
going decoction, expreſs the pur- 
poſes they are deſigned for: ſpi- 
rit of wine, which is commonly 
added in fomentations, is left to be 
directed by the preſeriber in ſuch 
quantity as particular caſes may 
require. | 


DECOCTUM 1 [CTERIGOR: 
DECOCTION for the © 
F 4 UNDICE. © 
Edinb. 


| Take of 


Celandine, roots and: e 
Turmeric, 

Madder, each one ounce ; 

Millepedes, two hundred ; a 

Syrup of the five roots, two 

ounces; 

Water, three pints. 

Boil the celandine, turmeric 420 
madder in the water, till only a 
quart of liquor remains after 
ſtraining, then, having preſſed 
out the juice of the millepedes, 
add this and the ſyrup to the 
decoction. 

The ingredients of which this 
decoction is compoſed, have been 
long held by many as ſpecifics for 
the cure of the diſeaſe expreſſed in 
its title. The medicine, though 
extremely unpleaſant, is well cal- 


culated to anſwer many uſeful pur- 


poſes, if well managed and properly 
aſſiſted. A quarter of a pint may be 
taken twice a day, or oftener, 


DECO rUM LIGNORUM. / 


 DECOCTION of the WOODS. 


Edinb. 


| Take of 


_ Guaiacum ſhavings three ounces; 
Raiſins of the Tony. r two 


Ounces; 
Cc 4 aſſa- 
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Saſſafras wood, ſhaved, one 
ounce; + 

Liquorice, fliced, half an ounce 3 

Wacer, one gallon. 

Boil the guaiacum and raiſins with 
the water, over a gentle ſire, to 
the co: ſumption of one half; 
adding towards the end, the ſaſ- 
ſafras and liquorice. Strain out 
the liquor, and having ſuffered 
it to reſt for ſome time, pour off 
the clear from the feces. 

This decoction is very well con- 
trived, and if its uſe is duly con- 
tinued, will do great ſervice in 
ſcorbutic and cutaneous diſeaſes, 
foulneſs of the blood and juices, 
and ſome diſorders of the breaſt ; 
| req = ae in cold phlegmatic ha- 

its. It may be taken by itſelf, in 
the quantity of a quarter of a pint, 
two or three times a day, or uſed 
as an aſſiſtant in a courſe of mercu- 
rial or antimonial alteratives ; the 
patient in either caſe keeping warm, 
in order to promote- the operation 
of the medicine. 


DECOCTUM ad .. 
NEPHRITI COS. 
NE PHR ITIC DECOCTION. 


Edinb. 

Take of 
Marſhmallow roots, 

Lyquorice, 

Reſt harrow root, each half an 

ounce ; 

Wild carrot ſeed, 

Linſeed, each three drams; 3 
Pellitory of the wall, one ounce: 
Fat figs, four in number; 
Raiſins of the ſun, ſtoned, two 

dDunces: 

Water, ſix pints. 

Boil them together ſo long, that 
there may be only four pints of 
ſtrained liquor. 

This decoction is intended chiefly 
as an emollient, to be liberally 
drank, of in nephritic paroxyſms ; 
in which caſes, by ſoftening and 
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relaxing the parts, it frequently re. 
lieves the pain, and procures an 
eaſy paſlage for this ſabulous mat- 


ter, 


DECOCT UM NITROSUM. 
NIT ROUS DECOCTION. 
. Eainb. 
Take of | 
Pure nitre, half an ounce ;: 
White ſugar, two ounces ; 
Cochineal, one ſcruple ; 
Water, 4wo pints and a half, 
Boil to two pints, then ſuffer the 
whole to reſt for ſome time, and 
pour off the clear decoction. 
This is an elegant way of di. 
guiſing nitre, and rendering it a- 
greeable to the patient, both which 
intentions are fully anſwered by 
the cochineal and ſugar. There is 
no occafion for boiling, unleſs to 
furniſh the medicine with a name; 
for the water will diſſolve a much 
larger quantity of the nitre and ſu- 
gar than is direted above, with- 
out any heat; and it eaſily extracts 
a fine colour from cochineal. 
The virtues of nitre have been 
already given in the preceding part. 
This or other ſimilar forms are the 
moſt commodious for the exhibition 
of it; for when given in a ſolid 
form, it often occaſions great un- 
eaſineſs about the ſtomach. Three 
or four ounces -of this decoction 
may be taken for a doſe. 


DECOCTUM PECTORALE. 

PECTORAL DECOC TION. 
Lond. 
Take of 

Common barley, 
Stoned raiſins, 
Figs, each two ounces; 
Liquorice, half an ounce 
Water, four pints. 


Firſt boil the water with the barley, 


then add the raifins, and laſtly 
Guſt before the end of the pro- 


ceſs) the 555 and liquorice; the 
boiling 


* - 


boiling is to be continued ſo 
long, that the liquor, when ftrain- 
ed, may be no more than two 


mn. ET 
Edinb, 

Take of 

Stoned raiſins,” | 
Barley, each one ounce ; 
Fat figs, in number four 
Florentine orris root, 
Liquorice, each half an ounce ; 
Harts-tongue leaves, 
Coltsfoot flowers, each one ounce; 
Water, fix pints. 5 

Boil the water with the raiſins, 
barley, and figs, till only four 
pints remain; adding, towards 
the end, the other ingredients; 
then- ſtrain out the liquor for 


uſe. 


Both theſe decoctions are uſeful 


ſoft pectorals; and very agreeable 


to the palate, particularly the firſt. 


They are good auxiliaries in ſharp 
defluxions on the breaſt and lungs, 
and have ſometimes done ſervice 


by themſelves. They may be drank 


at pleaſure. 


DECOCTUM SERPENTARIZ 
 COMPOSIF UM. - 
COMPOUND DECOCTION of 

SNAKE ROOT. | 

Take of 1115 c 

Virginian ſnakeroot, ſix drams; 

Venice treacle, half an ounce; 
Cochineal, one ſcruple ; 

Syrup of meconium, an ounce 

and a half; = 

Water, two pints, 


Boil the root in the water, to the 


conſumption of half the liquor; 
adding towards the end, the 
treacle and cochineal. Then 


ſtrain the decoction off thick, and : 


mix with it the ſyrup. 


This decoction is given as a ſuc- 


cedaneum to the compound. tinc- 
ture of ſnakeroot; and directed to 
be made only in want thereof. See 


2 


tinctura ſerpentariæ compoſita in 
chap. xvi. This watery prepara- 
tion is nevertheleſs a medicine of 
conſiderable efficacy, poſſeſſing near- 


Iy all the virtues of the ſnakeroot, 


and the opiate quality of the che- 


riaca; the quantity here preſcribed 


contains about three grains of o- 
pium. It is obſervable that ſnake- 
root, yields its virtues to water al- 
moſt as perfectly as to ſpirituous 
> mmm and notwithſtanding its 
ſabtility of parts, does not loſe 


much in evaporation with either, 


unleſs the proceſs is performed by 
a more haſty fire than there is oc- 
caſion for. ; ZN 


AQUA HORDEATA. 
BA RLEY WATER. 


ho Lond. 
Take of $96» 
Pearl barley, two ounces ; 
Water, four pints. 5 
Firſt waſh the barley from the 
mealy matter that adheres to it, 
with ſome cold water; then boil. 
it a little with about half a pint 
of freſh water, which will ac- 
quire a conſiderable tinge from 
it. Throw away this tinged 


water; put the barley into the 


water preſcribed, made firit ta. 
boil ; and continue the boiling, 
till half the water is waſted. _ 
This liquor is to be drank freely. 
as 2 diluter, in fevers and other diſ- 


orders; hence it is of conſequence 


that it ſhould be prepared ſo as to 


be as elegant and agreeable as poſ- 


ſible: for this reaſon, it was in- 
ſerted in the pharmacopœia, and 
the ſeveral circumſtances which 


contribute to its elegancy ſet down 
if any one of them is omitted, the 
beverage will be leſs grateful. 
However trivial, medicines of this 


claſs may appear to be, they are 
of greater importance, in the cure 


of ſundry acute diſeaſes, than many 


more laborious preparations, 


Jus 
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_ JUS VIPERINUM. 

VIPER BROTH. © 

| _ 
Take a middle fized viper, freed 
from the head, ſkin, and inteſ- 
tines; and two pints of water. 
Boil them to a pint and a half ; 
then remove the veſſel from the 
fire; and when the liquor is 


grown cold, let the fat, which 


congeals upon the ſurface if the 
viper was freſh, be taken off. 
Into this broth, whilſt warm, 
put a pullet of a moderate ſize, 
drawn, and freed from the ſkin, 
and all the fat, but with the 
fleſh entire. Set the veſſel on 
the fire again, that the liquor 
may boil ; then remove it from 
the fire, take out the chicken, 
and immediately chop its fleſh 
into little pieces : put theſe into 
the liquor again, ſet it over the 
fire,' and as ſoon as 1t boils up, 
pour out the broth, firſt carefully 
taking off the ſcum. | 
Here alſo all the circumſtances 
ſubſervient to the perfection of the 
broth are carefully ſet down : and 
even plain chicken broth, for the 
uſe of the ſick, ought to be made 
in a ſimilar manner 3 
This ſeems to be one of the beſt 
E of the viper; all the 
enefit that can be expected from 


that animal being by this means 
obtained. It is a very nutritious. 
and reſtorative food: continued for 


a length of time, it has ſometimes 
done good ſervice in leprous and 
bother obſtinate cutaneous diſeaſes. 


The dried fleſh of the vipers, 


brought from abroad, is far inferior 


to it, and has very little, if any 
virtue at all ; the wines and tinc- 


ture of the animal, probably have 
not much; the volatile ſalt, how- 
ever ſtrongly recommended by 


ſome, does not appear to differ, 


from that producible from every 
animal ſubſtance, See page 303. 


MUCILAGO SEMINUM 
| CYDONIORUM. | 
MUCILAGE of QUINCE. 
SEEDS, tilt 
Lond. 
Take of 5 
Quince ſeeds, one dram; 
Water, ſix ounces by meaſure. 


Boil them, over a ſoft fire, till the 


water grows ſhmy almoſt like 


the white of an egg; then paſs 


it through a linen cloth. | 

This is a pleaſant ſoft mucilage, 
of a ſomewhat ſ{weetiſh taſte, and 
a light agreeable ſmell : in theſe 
reſpects, and in its eaſy ſolubility 
in water, it differs from the muci- 
lage of gum tragacanth which ſome 


have ſuppoſed it ſimilar to: it has 


another difference, to its diſadvant- 
age, being apt to grow mouldy in 
keeping. | 


SERUM ALUMINOSUM. 
ALUM WHEY. 
Lond. 

Take of 

Cows milk, one pint ; 

Alum, in powder, two drams. 
Boil them till the milk is curdled, 

and then carefully ſeparate the 

whey. | 

This medicine is a ftrong, tho' 
not very grateful, aſtringent : im- 
moderate uterine fluxes, and the 


diabetes, frequently yield to it, if 


taken in the quantity of a quarter 
of a pint three or four times a day. 


It has been recommended in inter- 


mittent fevers, the quantity above 
preſcribed to be taken before the 
approach of a fit, divided into dit- 
ferent doſes, 


SERUM SCORBUTICUM. 
SCORBUTIC WHEY. 


Lond. 7 5 
Tee ee tab 61 
Cows milk, one pint ; 


| Scorbutic juices, a quarter of a 


int. - 
2 Boil 


Boil them till the milk is curdled, 
and then carefully ſeparate the 
whey. | Sg 
This whey may be uſed as com- 
mon drink in ſcorbutic caſes : the 


quantity above directed, at leaſt , 


ought to be taken every day, if 


a/ 
from it. 


INFUSUM AMARUM. 
BITTER INFUSION. 
| Edinb. 
Take of | | 
Gentian root, half a dram ; 
Leſſer centaury tops, a dram ; 


Boiling water, a quarter of a 


. 
Infuſe them four hours, and then 
filter the liquor for uſe. 


INFUSUM AMARUM 
SIMPLEX. 
SIMPLE BITTER INFUSION. 
BETS, Lond. | 
Take of 
Gentian root, 
Freſh yellow rind of lemon peel, 
carefully freed from the inner 
white*part, each half an ounce ; 
Dry yellow rind of Seville orange 
peel, freed in like manner 
from the white, 
a half; 
Boiling water, three quarters of 
a pint. | | 
Macerate for an hour or two, then 
— filter the liquor through paper, 


or paſs it through a firainer 


without preſſure 

Both theſe liquors are very ele- 
gant and uſeful bitters; the latter 
in particular is as agreeable a one 
as can well be contrived, the peels 
communicating a fine flavour, which 
is the only addition that the gentian 
ſtands in need of. The committee 
informs us, that * moſt of the in- 
* gredients, which uſually enter 
the compoſition of bitter infu- 
'* ions, being prepared by them 


4 
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conſiderable effect is expected 


one dram and 


RS. 
*© ſeparately, amongſt all the 
< ſtrong bitters, gentian gave the 
«© moſt unexceptionable colour, 
* but it wants the aſſiſtance of 
* ſome ingredient to furniſh an ac- 
«© ceptable flavour; ſcarce: any of 
* the bitters accompanied with fla- 
* our, ſuch as zedoary, calamus 
* aromaticus, and the like, ap- 
cc peared to be truly . grateful, ex- 
«« cept orange peel and cardamom 
* ſeeds: but cardamom ſeeds are 


© mucilaginous, and render the 


* liquor cloudy, and orange 
cc 


peel 
is accompanied with a hot oil 
that requires it to be but ſpar- 
* ingly uſed : lemon peel, in its 
* outer rind, to which all its fla- 
«« your is confined, Is not a bitter, 
e but ſupplies the gentian moſt 
* ſucceſsfully with what is want- 


cc 


ed; tho' the compoſition, by a 


e moderate addition of orange 


«« peel, becomes yet more per- 
M | "Yo 22 
INFU SUM AMARUM 
3 PURGANS. | 
PURGING BITTER INFUSION. 
| =O | 
Take of | 
Sena, 


Yellow rind of lemon peel, freſh, 
ceeach three drams ; © 
Gentian root, 5 
Yellow rind of Seville orange 
peel, dry, | 
Leſſer cardamom ſeeds, freed 
from the huſks, each half a 
dram; 
Boiling water, five ounces by 
meeaſure. 
Macerate them together, and when 
cold ſtrain off the liquor. 


 INFUSUM AMARUM. 
cum SENA. 
BITTER TVUSION 
| with SEMA. 
Eadinb. © 
Take of 
Sena, 
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Sena, 1 R 
Leſſer centaury tops, each one 


dram; 
Boiling water, a quarter of a 
pint. 1 
Infuſe them for four hours, and 
then filter the liquor. | 
This infuſion may likewiſe be pre- 
pared with two, three, or more 
times the quantity of ena. 


Both theſe are uſeful purging 


bitters. The quantities here pre- 
ſcribed ſeem intended for a doſe ; 
the firſt is the largeſt, and the other 
the ſmalleſt doſe, that ſena is 
uſually given in. 


INFUSUM SEN/JE 
COMMUNE. 
COMMON INFUSION of SE VA. 


Lond. 
Take of | 
Sena, an ounce. and a half; 
Cryflals of tartar, three drams ; 
Leſſer cardam.cm ſeeds, freed 
from the huſks, two drams ; 
Water, one pint. 7 
| Boil the cryſtals of tartar in the wa- 
ter, until they are diſſolved ; 
then pour the water, whilſt it 
continues boiling, upon the o- 
ther ingredients; and when 


cold, ſtrain off the liquor for 


„ | 

In our former pharmacopceia, 
an alcaline ſalt was uſed in the in- 
fuſion of ſena, inſtead of the acid 
one here directed. The firſt con- 
tributed to promote the operation 
of the medicine, by ſuperadding a 
degree 'of purgative virtue of its 
own, and. by enabling the water to 
extract ſomewhat more from the 
capital ingredient, than it would be 
capable of doing by itſelf ; whilft 
acids have rather a contrary effect. 


Experience however has ſufficient- 


ly ſhewn (as the committee aſſure 


enſatory improved. Part Il 


us) © that this infuſion, and the 
following one with lemon juice 
* do not fail in their intention: 


and in a medicine, very nau- 


© ſeous to many, it is of Princi- 
* pal conſequence to prepare it ſo 

that the lighteſt and leaſt dir. 
« guſtful parts may be extracted. 
Alcaline falts increaſe the offenſive. 
neſs of the ſena ; whilſt cryſtals of 
tartar conſiderably improve the. 
lour of the infuſion, and likewiſe 
render the taſte to ſome perſons 
leſs diſagreeable. Soluble tartar 
ſhould ſeem a good ingredient in 
theſe kinds of compoſitions ; as it 
not only improves the taſte, but 
promotes the purgative virtue of 
this medicine; this addition js ſaid 
alſo to render the infuſion leſs apt 
to gripe, or occaſion flatulencies. 


_ INFUSUM SEN 
LIMONIAT UM. 
INFUSION of SENA «with 
LEMON. 
- + 
Tree 
Sera, an ounce and a half; 


Yellow rind of lemon peel, freſh, 


one ounce z 
Lemon juice, 
meaſure ; 
Boiling water, one pint. 


one ounce, by 


Macerate them together, and when 


cold, ſtrain off the infuſion. 
This is a very pleaſant and ſuf- 
ficiently efficacious purge : the 
committee inform us, that it is the 
moſt agreeable form they have 


been able to contrive for the ex- 


hibition of ſena, to ſuch as are 


more than ordinarily offended with 


its flavour. The 
ounces to four. 


INFUSI SENF. UNCLE 
775 to. 
A FOUR-OUNCE INFUSIO 

of SENA, 

Edinb. 


oſe is from twW o 


Take 


Take of 3 
Ts tliree drams ; 
drams; \ nn 

Vitriolated tartar, 

Ginger, each ten grains; 

Boiling water four ounces. 

Tofuſe them for four hours, and 
then ſtrain off the liquor for 
uſe. Bn oe | 
The greater water figwort has 


7 


been diſcovered to be the Brazilian 
herb iuetaia, celebrated as a ſpe- 


cific corrector of the flavour of 
ſena: that plant however has not 
been found from experience to an- 
ſwer this purpoſe ſo effectually, as 
it was ſuppoſed to do, before it was 
commonly known. See the article 
SENA, in the firſt part. 


DECOCTUM 
TAMARINDORUM 
| cam SENA. * | 
DECOCTION of TAMARINDS 
| evith SENA. | 
| Edinb. 

TART BE „ | 
Tamarinds, fix drams; 
Cryſtals of tartar, two drams ; 
Sena, one dram'; _ : 
Syrup of violets, one ounce; 
Water, a pint and a half. T0 

Doil the water with the tamarinds, 


in an earthen veſſel, ſo long that 


there may be a pint of ſtrained 
liquor; in which, whilſt hot, 
infaſe the ſena for a night : af- 


| terwards ſtrain off the liquor, 
and add to it the ſyrup of vio- 


lets. 


This decoction may likewiſe be pre- 
pared with two, three, or more 


times the quantity of ſena. 


This is a ſufficiently efficacious, El the 1 
' lution has only a rough drying taſte; 


and not difagreeable purge. The 


quantity here preſcribed, is intend- 
ed fora doſe, which may be divid- 
ed into three or four parts, to be ly | | 
expoied to the ſtrongeſt fire that 
our furnaces are capable of giving, 


taken at ſhort intervals, as the ſto- 
mach will bear it. 3 
& Su 3 4a EL, Is 
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Grater water fig wort leaves, tw)oo 


AQUA CALCIS SIMPLEX... 


SE LIME WATER. 


Quicklime, one pound ; 


Water, twelve pints. | 
Pour the water gradeally upon the 


lime, and when the ebullition is 
over, let the whole ſtand to 
ſettle ; then filter the liquor- 
through paper. 8 


AQUA CALCIS ſeu 
f BENE DIC TA. 
TM WATER. 


7 Edinb. 
Take of 25 

Quicklime, one pound; 
Warm water, one galloͤn. 
Stir them well together, and when 
the lime has ſubſided, pour off 

the clear liquor, which is to be 
. kept in cloſe veſſess. 
This water may likewiſe be made 

from calcined oyſterſhells.. 

The water ſhould be pour 
ſlowly upon the lime, otherwiſe a 
kind of muddy ſubſtance forms u 
on the outſide, which defends it 
from the action of the menſtruum. 
This liquor ſhould be ſet in a cool 
Place, and not kept too long; for 
on long ſtanding, great part of 
what the water had taken up from 
the lime will be ſeparated, in form 
of a fine white cream. 

The change produced by this 
proceſs is very remarkable: not- 
withſtanding the extreme acrimony 
of the quicklime itſelf, neither the 
part which the. water extracts, nor 
that which is left behind, nor the 
vapour which exhales, have any 
conſiderable acrimony : the remain- 


ing lime is almoſt inſipid; the ſo- 


the vapour, being catched, proved 
almoſt merely aqueous, very ſlight - 
ly alcaleſcent. Tho' quicklime, 


ſuffers 
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ſuffers no conſiderable loſs of 
weight, and if fully calcmed at 


firſt undergoes no diminution at 


all ; yet the part which water dif- 
ſolves, when thus ſeparated from 
the reſt, totally exhales by a heat 
not very ſtrong. Some have re- 
ported, that water will thus diſſolve 
and volatiliſe about one half of the 


Time, but there is not near fo much : 


taken up in the common proceſs 


for making lime-water ; nor have I 
Macerate without heat for two 


found above one third of it diſ- 


. Jolved on boiling it repeatedly in 


freſh parcels of water. 


Lime water has been found of 


great ſervice in ſcrophulous and 
ſcorbutic complaints, ſome kinds 
of alvine fluxes, female weakneſles, 
and other diſorders, proceeding 
from a laxity and debility of the 
ſolids ; particularly in corpulent 
and phlegmatic habits. It is given 
internally, in the doſe of a quarter 
of a pint, three or four times a 
day ; and likewiſe uſed externally 
for waſhing foul ulcers. See Car x 
Viva, in the firſt part, page 102, 


AA BENEDICTA 
- - = COMPOSITA. 
COMPOUND LIME WATER. 


Edinb. | 
2 * p 
Saſſafras, root and bark, ſhav- 


ed, two ounces; 


„ Nutmegs, A drams; 


- Liquorice, ſliced, or well bruiſ- 
„„ __- > 3 nn 
Lime water, freſh made, four 
- pints; 7 
- Balſamic ſyrup, two ounces. 
Digeſt the lime water with the roots 
and nutmegs for two days, in a 
Cloſe veſſel ; then ftrain the li- 
quor, and add to it the ſyrup. 
This compoſition is taken from 
Bates's pharmacopœia; 
raiſins, there ordered, are here o- 
mitted, as they never fail to fer- 
ment and ſpoil the medicine: the 
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but the 


againſt cutaneous diſorders, and 


balſamic ſyrup, Is not liable to this 


inconvenience. 


AQUA CALCIS MINUS 
COMPOSITA. 

LIME WATER LESS 

_ COMPOUNDED, 7 
— [in 
Liquorice, one ounce ; | 
Saſſafras bark, half an ounce; 
Simple lime water, fix pints. 


days, and then ſtrain off the li- 
quor. | 


AQUA CALCIS MAGIS 
| COMPOSITTA. 
TIME WATER MORE 
COMPOUNDED. 
ID 
Take of 2 
Guaiacum wood, ſhaved, half a 
pound ; | Th 
Liquorice, one ounce ; 
Saſſafras bark, half an ounce; 
Coriander ſeeds, three drams; 
Simple lime water, fix pints. 
Macerate without heat for two 
days, and then ſtrain off the li- 
quor. $4 


This laſt water has been uſed 


for ſome time in our hoſpitals, un- 


der the title of AQUA LIBE- 
RANS. The guaiacum does not 


communicate ſo much of its vir- 
tue as might be wiſhed : ſome have 
therefore propoſed boiling it in the 
lime water before the other ingre- 
dients are added ; but though this 


treatment more perfectly extracts 


the virtues of the wood, it greatly 
injures thoſe of the lime water. 

In all theſe compoſitions, the 
additional articles take off the ill 
flavour of the lime water, render it 
more grateful both to the palate 


and ſtomach, and at the ſame time 


conſiderably promote its medicinal 
efficacy, eſpecially when intended 


foul- 


QTY Ba wmumnr e 


— 


Chap. 133 Decocbt ions and Infuffons. 


foulneſs of the blood and juices. 
They may be taken in the ſame 


antities as the ſimple lime water, 


and continued for ſome time ; the 


atient keeping moderately warm 


during their uſe. 


TINCTURA ROSARUM. 
TINCTURE of ROSES. 
Take of | 
Red roſe buds, freed from the 
white heels, half an ounce ; 
Strong ſpirit (called oil) of vi- 
triol, one ſcruple; | _. 
Boiling water, two pints and a 
half; 1 


Double refined ſugar, one ounce 


and a half. W an 
Firſt mingle the ſpirit of vitriol with 


| the water, in a glaſs, or glazed 


earthen veſſel, and in this mix- 
ture macerate the roſes; , when 
the liquor is grown cold, ſtrain 
it, and add the ſugar. 
RS 

Take of © e 
Red roſes, cleared from the heels, 
"ont Guile. *- ec. 
Spirit of vitriol, one dram ; 
Boiling water, four pints ; 
White ſugar, four ounces. 


Mix the acid ſpirit with the water, 


and infuſe the roſes therein for 
four hours; then filter the tinc- 
ture, and add to it the ſugar. 


Some have directed the oil of 


vitriol to be dropt upon the roſes 
before the water is put to them: 
but this method is certainly faulty, 
for ſuch of the roſes as this cauſtic 


liquor falls upon undiluted, will be 
burnt up by it, and have their tex- 


ture deſtroyed. Others have made 
an infuſion of the roſes in water 
firſt, and then added the acid, from 
an apprehenſion that if this acid is 
added to the water, it would weaken 
its power as a menſtruum; but, as 


the committee obſerve, whatever 
the acid ſpirit will hinder the water - 
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from extracting, it muſt precipi- 


tate, if added afterwards ; though 


in this preparation, the oil of yi- 


triol bears ſo ſmall a proportion to 


the water, that its effect, in this 
reſpect, will be very little. The in- 
fuſion ſhould be made in a glaſs, 


or ſtone-ware veſlel, rather than a 
glazed earthen one, for the acid 
will be apt to corrode the glazing 


of the latter. 

This tincture is of an elegant red 
colour, and makes a very grateful 
Julep in all caſes that require mild 
coolers and ſubaſtringents': it is 


well ſuited for drinking after bo- 


luſes, or. electaries of the bark; 


and likewiſe makes a good gargle. 


TINCTURA MENTHE. 


1 Edinb, 
Take of 33 | 
Simple ſpearmint water, one- 
., pint; 3 en 
Spearmint leaves dried, one 
dounce. wo 


Let them ſteep together in a cloſe 


veſſel, ſet in a warm. place, for 


* 1 * 


four hours, and then ſtrain the 


tincture. 


This: tincture is very rich in the 


virtues of the mint, and proves 


much ſuperior as a medicine to the 


cohobated water, which ſome have 
ſtrongly recommended. 


TINCTURARHABARBARI. 


TINCTURE of RHUBARB. 

| Edinb. 

Take of ; 1 

Rhubarb, cut and bruiſed, one 
ounce ; | 


Vitriolated tartar, half a dram ; © 
Cochineal, one ſcruple ; * 


Small cinnamon water, one pint. 
Digeſt them them for a night in a 

warm place, and then ſtrain out 

the tincture for uſe. IF 
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I IN E GA R 1s mA appli. ; 
 ed'as a menſtruum for me- 


dicinal ſubjects. It extracts the 


virtues of ſeveral in tolerable per- 


fection ; but at the fame time, its 
acidity makes 2 notable alteration 
in them, or ſuperadds a virtue of a 
different kind. Some drugs how- 
ever, vinegar, for particular pur- 


Poſes, excellently aſſiſts, or coin- 


cides with, as ſquills, garlic, am- 
moniacum, and others: and in 
many caſes, where this acid is it- 
ſelf principally depended on, it 
may be advantageouſly impregnat- 
ed with the flavour of certain ve- 
getables; moſt of the odoriferous 


flowers impart to it their fragrance, 


together with a fine purpliſh, or 
red colour: 


in vinegar in the cold for a little 
time, communicate an exceeding 
Pleaſant flavour; though they do 
not, as Neuman and his commen- 
tator affirm, tinge it of a blue 
colour. | 


ACETUM ROSATUM. 
YINEGAR of ROSES. 


Edinb. 
Take of 
Red roſes, clipped Fai the 
White heels, and dried, one 
'-poand'; © 
Strong vinegar, one gift! | 
Expoſe them to the ſun in a cloſe 


violets, for inſtance, | 
If freſh parcels of them are infuſed 


veſſel, for lay 8 and chen 
ſtrain off the liquor. 
This is ſcarce otherwiſe 1 
uſe of than for embrocating the 
head and temples, in ſome kinds 


of head-achs, &c. in which it has 


now and then done good ſer vice. 


AcETUN RUTACEUM, 
oy VINEGAR o R of RUE. 


This is made Mao the tops of 


rue] after the ſame manner as 


the foregoing. 

It ſtands recommended as an an- 
tipeſtilential; but is little regarded 
in the preſent practice, and not 
often kept in the ſhops. 5 


ACETUM SAMBUCIN UNI. 
VINEGAR of ELDER. 
Edinb. 


This is made after the ſame manner, 


from the flowers of elder.} 


Some have had a great opinion 
of this vinegar in contagious dif- 
eaſes, both as a preſervative and 
cure: the medicine is, no doubt, 
of conſequence as ve ar, though 


not as a preparation of elder. 


ACETUM SCILLITICUM.. 


VINEGAR of Ga 
Lond. | | 
Take of 
Dried ſquills, one 3 


Re 1; ? 


Mace- 


Macerate the ſquills in the vinegar 
with a gentle heat; then preſs 
out the liquor, and ſet it by till 
the feces have ſubſided: the vi- 

negar being afterwards poured 
off, add to it about one twelfth 


its quantity of 2 ſpirit, that 


it may keep the longer from 
growing mothery. 

It ſhould ſeem moſt convenient 
to add the ſpirit before the vinegar 
is decanted ; for by this means, the 
purification is accelerated and ren- 
dered more perfect; and the liquor 
prevented from grow:ng foul a ſe- 
cond time, which it is apt to do 
upon the affuſion of the ſpirit, 


however carefully it may have 


been depurated before, 
Eainb. 
Take of 


pound; 


Strong vinegar, ſix pints; 


Expoſe them to the ſun after the 


manner directed for making vi- 
negar of roſes; and after- 

wards preſs out and ftrain the li- 

quor. | ” 


As the root in this laſt preſcrip- 


tion is intended to be uſed freſh, 
the vinegar proves weaker of the 
ſquills than the firſt: a pound of 
the freſh ſquill is not equivalent to 
three ounces when dry. Vinegar 
has been ſuppoſed. by ſome to be a 
corrector of ſquills, that is, to di- 
miniſh their virtue: but this does 
not appear from experience, the a- 
cidity of the liquor only rendering 
the pungent bitterneſs of the root 
ſomewhat leſs perceivable. 

Vinegar of ſquills is a medicine 
of great antiquity : we find in a 
treatiſe attributed to Galen, an ac- 
count of its preparation, and of 
many particular virtues then aſ- 
cribed to it. It is a very powerful 


fimulant, aperient, and attenuater 
of tenacious juices ;. and hence is 
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$quills, cut into thin ſlices, one 
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frequently uſed, with. good ſuc- 
ceſs, in diſorders of the breaſt oo- 
caſioned by a load of thick viſcid 


phlegm, for promoting urine In 
hydropic caſes, &c. See the ſection 


of acrids, page 60. The doſe of 
this medicine is from a dram to 


half an ounce: where crudities a- 


bound in the firſt paſſages, it may 
be given at firſt in a larger doſe, to 
evacuate them by vomit. It is moſt 
conveniently exhibitcd along with 
cinnamon or other agreeable aro- 
matic waters, which prevent the 
nauſea it would otherwiſe, even 

in ſmall doſes, be apt to occaſion. 


ACETUM THERIACALE. 
TREACLE VINEGAR. © 
| Edinb. 


Venice or Edinburgh treacle, 
bone pound; | 
Strong vinegar, four pints. 
Digeſt them together in a very 
gentle heat for three days, and 
then ſtrain out the vinegar for 
; Uſe. | 

This medicine has been greatly 
celebrated in acute and contagious 
diſeaſes, as a ſudorific and alexi- _ 
pharmac. Some have choſen to 
employ the vinegar as a vehicle, 
rather than as a menſtruum, for 
_ SOA; in a caſe, it is 
indiſputably, for ſundry purpoſes, 
an uſeful e T0 half an 
ounce by meaſure of the compo- 
ſition here preſcribed, there goes 
ſomewhat more than half a grain 
of opium; though it does not 
appear, that the medicine has all 
the effect which might be expected 
from that article. Dn 


ACETUM LITHARGYRITES. 
VINEGAR of LITHARGE. 
| Edinb. 


& i Take 
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Take of | wt 
Litharge of gold, four ounces ; 
Strong vinegar, one pint, 
Divett in ne — for four 
days, frequently ſhaking them; 
then filter the liquor for uſe. 
This liquor may be looked up- 
on as a ſolution of /accharum ſa- 
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turni, of which already 1 ſee page 70 
324. It is only uſed externally, 
as a coſmetic, againſt cutaneous 


eruptions, redneſs, inflammation, 2 
'& But even here, it is not void 
of danger: there are examples of 
its continued uſe having occaſioned 
ſundry ill conſequences. | 
1 
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dicated wines was, for exhi- 
biting medicines, which were to be 
continued for à length of time, iN 


the moſt familiar, and agreeab 
form ; by this means,” à courſe” of 
remedies was complied with, not- 
withſtanding the repugnance an 
averſion which the fick often mani- 


{ſt to thoſe directly furniſhed from 


the ſhops ; and hence the inferior 
ſort of people had their medicated 
ales. Nevertheleſs, as vinous li 
quors excellently extract the virtues 
of ſeveral fimples, and are not ill 
fitted for keeping, they have been 
employed as officinal menſtrua alſo: 
and ſubſtances of the greateſt ell 

cacy are truſted in this | 


VINUM ALOETICUM. 
| ALKALINUM. 4 
ALCALINE -ALOETIC WINE. 
an nl 


Myrth, each one ounce ; 8 
Sal ammoniac purified, fix drams; 
Mountain wine, two pints. 


Macerate without heat for a week: 


or longer; then filter the wine 


"thr ough pap! 
This 18 the ELIXIR PROPRI- | 
HH HELMONTI , „ V win 


» LOI! 


Ny 18 E 


SEMEN 


x compoſition.” 


the 'compounder rather than the 

It is obſervable, chat 

though ſal ammoniac is uſed as an 

ingredient, yet the preparation 
when finiſhed does not contain any ; 
the ſame change happening to that 
ſalt here, as in the diſtillation of 

the ſpiritus falis animoniaci. 3 
Helmont's elixir, in our preced- 

ing e is thus Jeon: 
ake of 
Red tartar, 

Nitre, each twelve ounces ; 

| White wine, two pints; 8 
Aloes, ä 
Saffron, each an ounce and 4 

„ * 

Let the nitre and tartar be edel 
into powder, and the mixture 
thrown by degres into an hot 
crucible: when ſufficiently cal- 
cined, pour the matter into a 
glaſs mortar, and add the wine, 
ſo as to make a ley thereof; 
with which ley, a 2 is to 

be drawn from the e aloes and 
ſaffron. 2 7 

Take alfo f 8 
Sal ammoniac, eight ounces: 
Spring water, twenty ounces; 
White wine, one pint ; | 
* Myrrh, an bunte and a half. 

Diflolve the ſal ammoniac in the 
water, ſtrain . = 
" evaporate it to dryneſs. On 

ounce of this dy Kalt is is to be 
2998 IS 8705” 2 diſ- 
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this ſolution, 
from the myrrh. 
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diſſolved in the wine; and with © was ſelected after the trial- of 
draw a apes | 


many other materials.” 


Mix both tinctures t. together, in a VINUM ANTIMONIALE.. 


cloſe veſſel, ſo as to make them 
into an "if = 
The preparation made Mer this 


troubleſome method is not diffe- 


rent from the foregoing. The ni- 
tre and tartar, when calcined toge- 


ther, form an alcaline falt, ſimilar 
to thoſe which the ſhops are ſup- 


plied with at a cheaper rate. 
Helmont and others have enter- 

tained a very high. ane vos, of this 

medicine, and looked, upon i; 4 
a vivifying and preſer vin 

a * ſam, capableof e bt 


© ard prolonging life to the utmoſt = 


The medicine 


„ 0 


1 oſſible limits. 


evacuation by Ang all 8 e- 
munctories. In doſes of c one, two, 
or three drams, it increaſes the u- 
rinary ſecretion; and if the patient 
is kept moderately. warm, gene- 
rally proves diaphoretic or ſudori- 
fic ; in larger, Aalen it : gently 1 looſens 
5 . 1 | 


VINUM gen 
| e WINE. 
e Gn ci 
ri of . =: 7 01 | ol 
ntian root, 

Fellow rind of 28 * freſh 

each one ounce ; Al 

Long pepper. two drams : 33 * 

Mountain vine, two pints. 
Macerate , without heat; and firain 

out the wing or üſe. 

This is a very. elegant aan 
conſiderably warmer than the wa: 
tery infuſion. Gentian and lemon 
peel, as we: have already, ſcen, 


ake 3 bieter of a very grateful th 
ayoir : * 4 the ſpice kere ad ded 


2 Take of * 


ANTIMONITAL WW INE. 
8 Lond. 


Crocus of antimony, waſhed, 
one ounce ; 
Mountain wine, a .pint and a 
hath 
Digeſt without heat, and filter the 
wine through paper. 


nch EMEFICUM. 
MATH Fe | 
, Edinb. 

e E 
Crocus metallarym, « one ounce 3 

Mountain wine, one pint. 

Stir them well. tagether; then let 
the mixture ſtand till it has per- 
fectly ſettled, and carefully pour 
off the wine. 

However carefully the ſettling 
and decantation are performed, the 
filtration, of the wine through pa- 
per appears to be neceſſary, , left 
ſome of the finer.parts. of the cro- 
cus ſhould, chance to remain ſul- 
pended. in ſubſtance. It is not here 


as in moſt other wines and tinctures, 


where the matter left -undifſolved 


by the menſtruum is of little con- 
ſequence: the antimonial crocus, 
after the action of the wine, conti- 
nues as virulent as ever, and ca- 


pable of impregnating freſh parcels 
of. the liquor as. ſtrongly as the 


| firſt ; and this, in appearance, in- 


exhauſtibly; yet after thirty re. 
peated infuſions, it has been found 
ſcarce ſenſibly diminiſhed in weight. 

The ee wine poſleſſes 
the whole virtues of that mineral, 
and may be ſo doſed and managed, 
as to perform all, at can, be ef- 
fected by any antimonial prepara- 
tion; with this anner a as 
e active part, of; che antim 


here already diffolve 
miſcible 


and rende ed | 


T. 
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ſcible with the animal fluids, its quently exhibited. in chlorotic_and, © 
operation is more cohſtant and'cer- other indiſpontions where ghaly-, 


* 


8 * 


to, three, or four drams r rove Vi- body by which blood is made, when 
* „ þ 8 ye. 5 a KY: 
| 


= 


*i 4 SIT * 


vine. no birtue of any vegetable or ani- 


VINUM CHALYBEATUM. men, can efet that, which js , 
STEEL WINE.” fected by iron: but it proves hurts, 1 
JJ .  * vital powers are al- 
Take f, „ 2 ſtrong,” whether this pro- 
Iron filings, four ounces; * ©, 

1 


—4 


Che In Wwe Ihe doſe is from à dram to half | 


Mace, each half an ounce; an ounce; which may be repeated 
Rheniſh wine, four pins. two or three times a da. 
Macerate without heat for a month, Some dire ſolutions of iron 
frequently * ſhaking the veſſel, made in wine or other vegetable 
then train off the wine for uſe. acids, to be evaporated to the con- 
9 1997 © Fainb, :iſiſtence of an extract, under the ti- 
Take f; die of EXTRACTUM MARTI. 
CCC .. ES 
Cochineal, half a dram; © tage, in point of virtue, above t 
Rheniſh wine, two pints. common chalybeates ; though in 


F 
* LY 
7 


geſt in a fand heat for den days, ſome forms, that of pills in particu- 


and then paſs the Wine through a lar, they may be rather more com- 


filter. 7 ++  modiouſly exhibited, than moſt © 
Both theſe wines are ſufficiently, ih officinal chalybeates of equ; L 
elegant ones: Rheniſh is an excel. e 3 


: Rhenfſn ' efficacy. They may be made int 
lent menſtruum fox ſteel, and dif- pills by themſelves, and are _tenas,. 
2 *+| 31.4 * 1 SY ( if - & 14 
bolres a conſiderable quantity of cious enough to reduce other {ul- 
it: the cochineal, in the ſecond; © ſtances into that form. 
imparts a fine colour; and the ſpices, n 
in the firſt, give the liquor an a- VINUM CROCEU 1.53 
greeable flavour, make it ſet eaſier SAFFRONWINE, | „ 


* 
n: 
82 oO z 
Fins 


7 
$ 
RY 
- 


* 


f % ; ++, #43 + #391 f Y 21 101 221511 oQ * n 
mote its medicinal efficacy. Some Take ob 
have objected to the uſe of heat; Saffron, one ouncez, ., _. . +. 


ſtruum more ſtrongly with the me- Macerate without. heat, and ler il 


3 F \ - 


the taſte : but where this is com- _ Cahary has been 


* * CO 


D d 3 power 3 


— 


imparts a fine red colour, but for 
this reaſon has been by ſome ob- 


f 
* 
= 


whilſt 1 8 made With the firſt re. Take o ß e 
tain, it for a much; longer time. Dry vipers, two ounces; 
The doſe of this rinCture "is from Mann, thi __ 
one dram to three or more. Mlacerate with a gentle heat for a | 
| , week, and then imma a. the T 
_ VINUM IPECACOANHE. vine. 
FINE of IPECACOANHA, _ lt has been diſputed whether live 
. or dry vipers are preferable for 
rr making this medicine : ſuch as are 
Ipecacoanha, two ounces;  _. moderately and newly dried, are 
Yellow rind of Seville orange perhaps the moſt eligible, fince by 
peel, dried, half an ounce; exficcation they ſeem to loſe only 
Canary, two pints. ' ' their phlegmatic or aqueous parts. 
Macerate witliout heat, and {train Whether they communicate to the 
out the Wine. Wine, either when uſed freſh or 
3 2 dry, ſo much virtue as they are | 
TINCTURA IPECACUANHE. ſuppoſed to do, is greatly to be 1 
7 INCTURE of IPECACUANHA... dd ed. Some compoſitions un · 
FT ab. der this name have been high'y 
TT: celebrated, as reſtoratives, in debi - K 
a Tpecacuanha, in powder, one lities and decays of: conſtitution; Y 
ounce; © but what, virtues of this kind they. A 
Cochineal, one ſcruple ;_ - poſſeſſed, were ſupplied chiefly from 
Mountain wine, one pint. other ingredients. 
nn, let be 2 
tincture be filtered for uſae. VINUM MILLEPEDATUM. 
Both theſe wines are very mild NINE of MILLEPEDES. + 
and fafe emeties, and equally ſer- FTaiabd. 2 
viceable, in dyſenteries alſo, with Take of e e din Ih 
the ipecacbanha in ſubſtance ; this Live millepedes, bruiſed, two 


. 


— 


root yielding. nearly all its virtues cun ces 

h to the mountain and canary, Rheniſh wine, one pint. ; 
wines here ordered, as it does A. Infuſe them 8 a night, 
good ſhare of them even to aque- and afterwards ,preſs the liquor 
en later., | The orange peel in through a kae, 
* ren. Nenn 3 


„ . „ 3D ot OvO © 
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Chap. 1 15 

This wine has been ee 
as an admirable. cleanſer of all the 
viſcera, yielding to nothing in the 
jaundice, and obſtructions of the 
kidneys or urinary Jane of ex- 
cellent ſervice in almoſt all chro- 
nical diſtempers, even in ſerophu- 
lous and ſtrumous ſwellings, and in 
defluxions of rheum upon the eyes. 
But thoſe who expected theſe ex- 
traordinary virtues from it, have 
often been deceived; and at pre- 
ſent, there are few who have any 


great dependance on it. is di- 


rected to be given from half an 


ounce to two ounces, 


TINCTURA CEPHAL ICA. 
CEPHALIC TINCTURE. i 


Edinb... 
Take e l 


Peony roots, two ounces; 3 

Caſumunar, | 

White dittany. LON each is 
drams 3 | 

Wild ale 1 oot, 1 

Miſletoe of the oak, each one 
ounce; 


Peacocks dung, 


Roſemary flowers, each half « an 


' ounce 3 

French white wine, fx pints. 
Digeſt them together for four days, 

and then filter the tincture. 

This compaſition is very ſingular 
with regard to the choice of its 
ingredients: the roots of caſumu- 
nar and wild valerian, and the 
roſemary, lowers, are indiſputably 
well choſen ;, theſe coincide in one 
general intention, and ſeem. to im- 


prove and heighten the ſmell, taſte, 
and virtue of each other; — the 


peony roots, white dittany, and 
miſletoe of the oak, are mere ex- 
pletiyes, and the other filthy article 
is too ridiculous an one to be ad- 
mitted in medicinal compoſitions. 
Here it may be proper to ob- 


22 that though ſome of the di- 
Vaters, formerly * of, 


Wines: 


Take of 


2 
receive many upernume ingre- 
dients, without any fderable 


injury to the produce; 7 gn in me- 


dicines prepared b nfo 
far — Far the 
dients, which give noth over, 
do little harm: but as all thoſe 
commonly employed in infuſions 


n, it is 
there, ingre- 


communicate ſomething to the men- 
ſtruum; ſo, if ſuperfluous ones are 


admitted, they load the liquor with 


an aſeleſs matter, and oupy in it 
the place that o She t to be W 


. the more e cacious. ws 
 TiNCTURA ee 


1 ue. 125 Al 


TIVCTURE. 
Ein. 


Wy wh This is made DA CY to 8 


foregoing, of 

Sena, two ounces; | 

Black hellebore roots, one Ounce z 
French white wine, two pints. 
The title of this medicine expreiles 
Fa. urpoſes it is deſig for. 


ut weakly purgative. 
| TINCTURA | HBLLEBORT 
TING 7UR 7 75 BL ACK 


HELLEBORE.. 
Edinb. Tow 


Black hellebore roots, 
A 7. - 7 OO 

Cochineal, half a dram; 3 

Mountain wine, two. Jars. | 
Digeſt with a very. gentle heat for 

four days, and then filter the 

tincture for uſe. 

This tincture is nearly ſimilar to 
the tincdturu melampedii, drawn with 


Proof ſpirit, of which hereafter. 


TINCTURA RHABARBARI 
VINQOSA, 
PINOUS TINCTURE 25 
RHUBA NBS. 


Lond. 
D d 4 


four 


| Take 


408 7 be hg bar hr, improved: 5 Parit 


Take of 
F Rhubarb, two ade 7 ers 
| _ Leſſer cardamom ſeeds, ee 
from the huſks, half an ounce; 
Saffron," two drams ; 5 | 
Mountain wine, two pints. _ 
ere without heat, and then 
ſtrain off the tincture. 
This is a warm, cord: al, laxative 
medicine. It is uſed chiefly in 
weakneſs of the ſtomach and bow- 
els, and ſome kinds of looſeneſſes; 
for evacuating the offending mat- 
ter, and ſtrengthening the tone of 
the viſcera. It may be given from 
half a fpoonful to three or four 
ſpoonfuls or more, according to 
the ſtrength. of the patient, and the 
purpoſes it is intended to anſwer. 


TIN CTURA SACRA.” 
Lond. 

Take n 

' © Socotorine aloes, eight ounces ; 
Canella alba, two ounces; 
Mountain wine, ten pints. 

Reduce the aloes and canella ſepa- 
rately into powder, then mix, 
and pour on them the wine; 
afterwards macerate without heat, 
for a week or longer, occaſion- 
ally ſhaking the veſſel ; laſtly 

ſtrain off the wine. 


It will be convenient to mix | 


with the powders ſome white 
ſand, well waſhed from dirt, to 
prevent the aloes from concret- 
ing, which it is apt to do upon 
. being moiſtened. 
Edinb. 
Take off * 


pokes . in end one 


o0unce; 

Leſſer cardamom ſeeds, 

Virginian ſnakeroot, each one 
dran; 4 

 Cochineal, one ſcruple ; pa? 

Mountain wine, a N and a 
half. 

Digeſt in a very gentle heat for 


two days, and then frrain- of 

the tincture. 

This Wedeige has long been in 
great eſteem,” pot only as a cathar. 
tic, but likewiſe as a ſtimulus; the 
wine diſſolving all that part of the 
aloes in which theſe qualities re. 
ſide, a portion only of the leh 
active reſinous matter being left, 
"The aromatic ingredients are ad. 
ded, to warm the medieine, and 
ſomewhat alleviate the ill flavour of 
the aloes: canella alba, or cloves, 
are ſaid, among numerous mate- 
rials that have been made trial of, 
to anſwer this end the moſt ſuc- 
ceſsfully. The ſnakeroot in the 
ſecond of the above preſcriptions, 
ſeems deſigned for promoting the 
ſtimulating virtue of the aloes, and 
thus extending its action to farther 
purpoſes than it is by itſelf capable 
of. Probably in the ſame inten- 
tion, aſarum was made an ingre- 


dient in our former pharmaco- 


pœias; in the edition preceding 

the preſent, the tincture is as fol- 

lows: 

Take of Se 

Aloes, eight ounces; 

Aſarum, 

Cinnamon, 
© Zedoary,: 009007 150110; 
Cardamom ſeeds; . £22136 

Saffron, each four drams; ; 

Cochineal, a ſeruple; 3 
Mountain, ten pints. 

Pour the wine on the other ingre⸗ 
dients reduced into powder, di- 
geſt them together, and after- 
wards ſtrain off the tincture for 
uſe. 

The tinfura ſaera a ppears Hom 
long experience, to be a medicine 
of excellent ſerviee in languid, 
phlegmatic habits, not only for 
cleanſing the priniz viz, but like- 
wiſe for attenuating and diſſolving 


viſcid juices in the remoter parts, 


fimulating the nne warming the 
; habit * 


AY wm 


Mm" © K mon ft ww co. ai. ax. 


_ Td 
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habit, promoting or exciting the 
uterine purgations, N and the h K 


ounces, or more: it may be intro- 
duced into the habit, ſo as to be 
productive of excellent effects, as 
an alterant, by giving it in ſmall 
doſes, at proper intervals; thus 
managed, it does not for a conſi- 
derable time operate remarkably 


by ſtool ; but at length proves pur- 
gative, and occaſions à lax habit 


of much longer continuance, than 
hat produced by any other cathar- 
tic. 482 244 1 2 - WIE SEP 


* 1 r — 


TINCTURA SERPENTARLE 
Moser! 
COMPOUND *TINCTURE of 
 SNAKEROOT. © * 
34144 40 Eanb. . | 
Take 6f 5399-7 797% 8 
Virginian ſnakeroot, two ounces; 
Theriaca, one ounce; 
Cochineal, one dram; 
Mountain wine, two pints. 


— 


Digeſt them in a gentle heat for 


four days, and then ſtrain off the 

tincture. | 
This tincture is a powerful alexi- 
pharmac; and in this intention 
has not unfrequently been relied 
on, in malignant fevers, and other 
caſes, where a ſweat or diaphore- 
ſis were to be promoted. Three 
ounces of it, by meaſure, contain 
about half a grain of opium. 


TIN CrURA AD 
 STOMACHICOS. 
STOMACHIC TINCTURE. 


Edinb. 
Take of 
Calamus aromaticus, 
Galangal, 
Gentian root, 
Zedoary, 
Orange peel, 
Peruvian bark, each two ounces; 
Wormwood tops, 


* - - 
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Leſſer centaur , 
25 Chamemel ſto wers, 7 
a purgative, is from one to one ounce ern 


Iron filings (to be tied up in a 
bag) fix ounces; | 
French white wine, two gallons. 


Digeſt for the ſpace of four days, 


and then filter the tincture. 
This tincture may likewiſe be 
made without the iron. 

This medicine is a very effica- 
cious one for the purpoſes» expreſ- 
ſed in its title; but is not very 
agreeable to the palate. The o- 
miſſion of the unneceſſary articles 
would render it much more elegant 
and grateful; viz. calamus aroma- 
ticus, galangal, zedoary, centaury, 
khe 'wormwovd® tops, chamemel 
flowers, and carduus ſeeds. A 
tincture, drawn from the remain- 
ing ingredients, proves a medicine 
of great ſervice in weakneſs of the 
ſtomach and chylopoietic organs, 
and in a lax, flaccid ſtate of the 
viſcera in generallll. 


TINCTURA THEBAICA: 
THEBAIC TINCTURE. » 
ue e R202 2 0A 
Take of his dil 17 
Strained opium, two ounces; 
'Cimamon;!92 93 19, nnuot 9 
Cloves, each one dram'; 
Mountain wine, one pint. 
Macerate without heat for a week, 
and then filter the:tincture-thro” 
. Paper. a OD e 
This is the LIQUID: BAU DA- 
NUM of SYDENHAM, with the 
exchange of canary wine for moun- 
tain, and the omiſſion of an ounce 


of ſaffron. The aromatics in the 


form above are in ſo ſmall quanti- 
ty, that the preſcriber can ſcarce 


expect any conſiderable effect from 


them, the proportion of each that 
goes to a grain of opium, amount- 
ing to no more than the ſixteenth 


part of a grain: even theſe minute 
propor- 
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. tions, however, are in good 
meaſure ſufficient to take off the 

ill odour of the opium, which 

ſeems to be 


L441 


LAUDANUM -LIQUIDUM., 
TINCTURE. of. OPIUM, or. 
- LIQUID LAUDANUM.. . 
THF; Edinb. 77 c 
Take: deter a l 25 


Crude opium, two ounces 


Engliſh ſaffron, one ounce; | 
Canary Wine, 8 
French brandy, each ten ounces, 
Digeſt them: together in a gentle 
heat of ſand,” and afterwards 
ſtrain off the tincture. 
The addition of proof ſpirit in 
this preſcription, prevents an in- 
convenience, which the tinctures 
of opium made either in vinous or 
ſpirituous liquors alone, are ſubject 
to; vi. throwing; out, on keep- 
ing, a conſiderable part of the 
opium; which, in the ſpirituous 
tinctures, falls to the bottom, and 
in the vinous, forms a cruſt towards 
the ſurface, about the ſides of the 
glaſs : the quantity which thus ſe- 
parates, if the tincture is long kept, 
amounts in either caſe, to about 
one fourth of the opium: ſo that 
the medicine, newly made, is 
perhaps ene fourth ſtronger, than 
after it has been kept; a circum- 
ſtance certainly of great conſe- 
quence, though not taken notice 
of by any. pharmaceutical writer we 
have conſulted, except the com- 
mentator on the Edinburgh phar- 
macopœia. il Bak ni 
With regard to the virtues of 
theſe preparations, they have none 


— 


that is intended by | 


*% 


diſtin from thoſe of imple opium; 
the quantity of additional ingre- 
dients in the largeſt doſe that can 


ing too incon- 


ten drops to forty, fifty, or more, 
according to the exigencies of the 
caſe; It were to be wiſhed, that 
the doſe could be more exactly 
aſcertained, by weight or meaſure; 
as the drops may, according to dif- 
ferent circumſtances, vary in quan- 
tity, though in number the ſame; 
and as an error therein may, in 
ſome caſes, be of miſchievous con- 
ſequence. | 


A A liquid, opiate, free from the 
inconveniencies here complained 


of, will be given at the end of 
chapter xv. | 
To all the foregoing wines, after 
they have been -. ſtrained, you 
may add about one twentieth 


dheir quantity of proof ſpirit, tp 


preſerve them from fermentation. 
They may be conveniently kept 
in the ſame kind of glaſs bottles 
that wines generally are for com- 
mon uſes, which ſhould likewiſe 
be corked with the ſame care. 


[Z.] 
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TINCTURE „ rose 


SPIR 17U0US 


 ECTIFIED: foirit of wine 
diſſolves the valatile oils and 
reins of vegetables (in which their 
ſnell, and not unfrequently their 


taſte,” reſide. 3) e water acts 
mucilagi- lour of ſpirituous tinctkures; and 


more immediately on th 
nous and faline matter. Proof ſpirit, 
which is a mixture of theſe, equally 
affets both. Thus a compound 


| of gum and zeſin, as ammoniacum, 


which rectified ſpirit and water, 


fingly, diflolve only in part, is to- 


tally taken up by proof ſpirit ; the 
more phlegmatic the menſtruum, 
the more gummy and ſaline matter 
it will difſolve.z and the fronge,, 


the more reſin,” 


Hence, in whatever proportion 
the ſoluble parts of any vegetable 


are blended together; a ſpirit _ + 
tinctures, uſeleſs only, but likewiſe 
entirely to diſſolve the whole, and 5 


be ſo adjuſted thereto by art, as 


conſequently to extract all the vir- 
tues of the ſubject, without any of 
the uſeleſs or woody parts. 
Rectified ſpirit may be tinged by 
vegetables of all colours except 
blue, the leaves of plants in gene- 
ral, which give out nothing of 


their natural colour to watery li- 


TINCTURES.. 


quors, communieate to pit the 
whole of their green tincture, Which 
for the moſt part proves elegant. 
though not very durable. 

Fixt alcaline ſalts deepen! the co- 


hence have been ſuppoſed topromote 
the diſſolving — 25 . 
ſtruum, tho* this does not appear 
from experienee: in the trials that 
have been made to determine this 
affair, no more was found to be 
taken up in the deep coloured tinc- 
tures, than in the paler ones, and 
often not ſo much; if the aleal be 
added after the extrafion of the 


tincture, it will heighten the ed- 


lour as much as when mixed with 
the ingredients at firſt. Nor is the - 
addition of theſe falts in making 


prejudicial : as they, in general, % 
injure the flavour of aromatics, and 
ſuperadd a quality, ſometimes 
contrary to the intention of the 
medicine. — Volatile alcaline falts, 8 
in. many caſes, promote the action 


of the ſpirit. Acids almoſt aniver- 


2 ern . 


992 


General- rules for 8 7 0 ie 3 4 from as Baier 25 


, Fee 


2 575 
The LE ſubſtances . to 
be moderately and newly dried, 


2 are. RING — 


RN 


nag 


otherwiſe. They mould. lke- 
wiſe be cut and bruiſed, beſturo 
the menſtrunm * poyred on 


them, 150 
85 5595 1 1 
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| II. from the huſks, half an ounce: on 

If the digeſtion is performed in Proof ſpirit, two pints. = 
balneo, the whole ſucceſs" de-""Digeff without heat, and firain of © ens 
pends upon a proper manage- the tincture. Th 
ment of the fire: it ought to be This is a, very elegant ſpirituous inte 
all along gentle, unleſs the hard © bitter. -- As the preparation js de. bot 
texture of the ſubject ſhould re- figned for keeping, lemon peel, an tak 
quire it to be augmented ; in excellent ingredient in the watery 1 
Which caſe, the heat may be in- bitter infuſions, has, on account of 8 


creaſed ſo as to- make: the. men · the perthablenefs of its flavour, no 
ftruum'boiEa-little, towards the place in this. The cardamom ſeeds Ty 
end of the proceſs. f are here a very commodious ingre- . 
III. dient, as in this Ipirituous men- 
Very large circulatory veſſels ought ſtruum, they are frèe from the in. 
to be employed for. this purpo e, convenience which they are attend. N 
which ſhoald be heated before ed with in other liquor „of ren. 3 
they are luted together. i dering them untraaſparent. 7 PR. 3 
- A. commoaious; exculatory amay-! Edinburgh pharmacopœia has 4 5 


be compoſed of two long - necked compoſition Iimilar in intention to ; 
matraſſes or holtheads; the mouth this, under the title ll 
of one of which is to be inſerted into} e 
that of the other, and the juncturg ELIXIR STOMACHICUM. 5 
ſecured by a piece of wet bladder. SJOMA CHIO ELIXI N. pl 
The uſe of heating the veſſels: is, Take off my 
to expel. a part of the air; which Orange peel, freſfirt. die 
otherwiſe, rarefy ing in the pro- Gentian, each two ounces th; 
ceſs, would endanger burſting them, Cochineal, half # dram ; © © 1 
or blowing off the uppermoſt ma- Prench brandy, two pints. 1 
tras UuUl—et them ſteep for three days, and fo 
is Thom , ds 25 46 mhew filter the ... wy 
The veſſel is tobe frequently ſhnax- Both thefe medicines are uſeful 0 
en during the digeſtion. ſtomachie bitters: their virtues as 10 
V ſuch, may be ſeen under the head DN 
All tinctures ſhould be ſuffered; to of bitters, in page '621,' * * 
ſettle before they are committdgagag 07 


either to the filter or ſtrainer. TINCTURA AROMATICA.” bu 
b ol anno: ROMATIC. T b. 10 


In the tinQures (and diſtilled ſpirits [lese. 


likewiſe) deſigned for internal Take of be 
. uſe, no other ſpirit (drawn from Cinnamon, fix-drams; oe 8 
malt, melaſſes, or other fer- Leſſer cardamom ſeeds, freed ſy 
' mented matter) is to be uſed, from the huſks, three-drams ; 4 
than that expreſsly preſcribed. Long pepper, * 
rn. J inger, each tyo drams\s N. -Ii 
TINCTURA AMARA,” 855 Fro lin 3 | T, 
BITTER TINCTURE. _. Digeſt without heat, and then ſtrain "70 
Lond. bodff the tincture. : 
Take off... .. + eee This is a very. warm aromatic, D 
Gentian root, two ounces too much ſo to be gien without * 
Vellow rind of Seville orange dilution. A tea ſpoonful or two 10 
peel, dried, one ouncee; may be taken in wine, or any other wy 
Leſſer cardamom ſeeds, freed 8 conve · 


4 


Chap.” 16. NDS 


weakneſs of the ſtomach, flatulen- 
cies, *and other like complaints. 
The ſtomachic tincture is ſimilar in 
intention to this, but contrived leſs 
hot of the PET that it may be 


taken by irſelf. 


TINCTURA 1 BALSAMICA, 
' BALSAMIC T INCTURE. 
4 |  Eainb, 

„ re of 

7 Balſam of Sonde. one ounce; 

. of Peru, three 11 

* of Tolu, two drams; 

1 Benzoine, half a dram; 

. Engliſh ſaffron, one ſcruple; 

E | Redtified ſpirit of wine, one pint. 

A Digeſt theſe ingredients together, 

4 im a ſand heat, for four days; 
and then paſs the tincture thro 

a ſtrainer. 

This tincture is an excellent bal- 
ſamic, both for internal and exter- 
pal purpoſes. It is uſually exhi- 
bited, in doſes of ten, twenty, or 
thirty drops, in the fluor albus, 
gleets, cachexies, ſome kinds of 
alhmas and nephritic complaints, 
for ſtrengthening the tone of the 
viſcera, and corroborating the ner- 


reſinous warm medicines : : in cold, 


have for the moſt part good effects; 
but in bilious and plethoric conſti- 


to inflammation, © or immoderate 
heat, they are manifeſtly prejudi- 
cial, and raiſe or continue febrile 
ſymptoms.” 3 | "vg 


TINCTURA BENZOINT.” 
K INCTURE' s If, BENZOINE. 
Take 1 

henzoine, four ounces ; 
Keckif ed ſpirit of wine, one pint. 
ot them to ether i in a ſand heat 

or three or Fout days, and then 
-Mecarit off the tineture. e ee 


1 


convenient 3 in languors, 


vous ſyſtem i in general. Some cau- 
tion is requiſite in the uſe of theſe 


languid, phlegmatic habits, they 


tutions, where there is ay, tendency. 
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This tincture L recommend- 
ed in aſthmas, and other diſorders 
of the lungs, in doſes of from twenty 


to ſixty or ſeventy drops. It has, 


however, been principally made 


uſe of externally, as a coſmetic, 


for clearing and ſmoothing the 
Kin : for theſe purpoſes, it is mix- 
ed with a large proportion of wa- 
ter, when it forms a white liquor 


called LAC VIRGINIS. If this 
be ſuffered to reſt for ſome time, 


the benzoine precipitates, in form 
of a white mägiſtery, {of a very 
pleaſant ſmell, 'and not diſagreeable 
taſte) which in the, Brandenburgh.. 


pharmacopœia, is preferred to the 


flowers of benzoine, as being free 
from the empyreumatic , flavour 
which theſe are generally attended 
with. The precipitation'is direct- 
ed to be made with roſe water. 


41 e 
0 CANTHARIDUM. | 
TINCTURE of MEA IDEA, 
Lond. 
_ ake of 


Cantharides, bruiſed, two drams; . 


. Cochineal, half a dram; 


Proof ſpirit, a pint and an half. 
Digeſt them together, and after- 


wards filter the tincture through 


aper. 
IP Edinb. 
Take 3 acts 
Cantharides, two drams ; 5 
Balſam of Copaiba, one bounce; ; 


Gum guaiacum, half an ounce: | 


3 1 


Camphor, two drams; 
Diſtilled oil of juniper berries, 
5 ane dram; _ 
Cochineal, half a dram ; 1 
Rectified ſpirir of wine, 2 pint 
an an half. 


| Diet the: cantharides in the ſpirit. 


© with a very gentle, heat for two 

days; then ſtrain off the Mio 
and add tq it the balſam, g 

gitajacum, And cochinexl: igel 

8 i. A ſing: heat for four 

Or 


rr 


41 
or five days; "nd laſtly, havin 
: ſtrained ay 15 
it the camphor and diſtilled oil. 
Both theſe tinctures owe Their 
virtues to the cantharides. The 
cochineal is uſed in each only as a 
colouring ingredient 2 : the addi- 
tional articles in the ſecond 3 are ſup- 
| 1510 partly to correct the acrima- 
of the flies, and partly to pro- 
aus their medicinal efficacy, by 
ſtrengthening the veſſels, &c. But 
their quantity is too little to do 170 
ſervice in a medicine limited to 
ſmall a doſe; and yet they may ſb 
far thicken. the menſtruum, as to 
occafion a part ofthe cantharides to 
remain ſuſpended i in it in ſubſtance, 
r if the tincture is paſſed 
only through a common ſtrainer. 
heſe tinctures are the only of- 
ficiral preparations of cantharides, 
deſigned for internal uſe. They 


poſſeſs nearly the whole virtues of 


the fly itſelf ; and require the ſame 
cautions in their exhibition. See 
the article CANTHARIDES in 


che foregoing part, page 105. The 
uſual doſe is fifteen or 197 
drops. 


TIN rURA CARDAMOMT. 
TINCTURE 25 CARD AMOMS. 
4. 


Take of 


Leſſer cardamom . huſked, 


half a pound; 

Proof ſp pirit, two pints. 
va nooks heat, aud ftrain the 

tincture. 

This tincture has ai in uſe for 
2a conſiderable time; though. now 
Arſt i into - the diſpenſatory. 
It is a pleaſant, warm cordial, and 
may be taken, along with any 
proper, vehicle, 20 2 dram P a 
tpoanful or, two... ... INT" 


- Th 7 95 9 
ond, 
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the. tincture, add to 


rit, moſt perfe 


and more ae 


e e Mace 
Ruſſia caſtor, Bonet ho 
_ ounces; | 


Proof ſpirit, two pints. F 
Digeſt for ten days without 15 
and ſtrain off the tincture. 


Edinb. 
Take . 
Ruſſia caſtor, an ounce and 2 
Baß; 

Rectiſied ſpirit fn. one pint, 
Digeſt them with a gence heat for 

four days, and a erwards ſtrain 

out the liquor. 

An alcaline ſalt was formerly 
added in this laſt preſeription 
which is here”  Jadiciouſly Te- 
jected, as. being at leaſt an uſe- 
leſs, if not prejudicial ingredient, 
It has been diſputed, whether a 
weak or rectified ſpirit, and cold 
or warm digeſtion, are preferable 


for. making this tincture. To de- 
termine this wes the following 
experiment has been brought. 


«© Some fine Siberia caſtor having 
been infuſed in good Frenck 
6e brandy, without heat for twenty 
« days, the tincture proved very 
* weak: on the ſame individual 
< caſtor (the magina or refiduum 
* of the former tincture) the ſame 
quantity of rectiſied ſpirit was 
< poured, as before of brandy ; 
and after a few hours warm di- 
“ geſtion, a tinfture was extract- 
* ed much ſtronger than the o- 
ther.“ But this experiment is 


not ſatisfactory; the effects of the 


two menſtrua, and of heat, Par 


different circumſtances. 
trials which we have eng it ap- 
pears, that caſtor, macerated with- 
out heat, gives out its finer and 
moſt grateful parts, to either ſpi- 
to the reQified : 
that heat' enables both 75 
extract greateſt 55 of its gr 
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Fefenter conſiſtence to the 


Chap: 16. 1" Spiritunm® 


that proof ſpirit extracts this laſt 
more readily than rectiſied. 
The tincture of caſtor is recom- 


mended in moſt kinds of nervous 


complaints, and byſteric diforders : 
in the latter, it ſometimes does 
ſervice, though many have com- 
plained of its proving ineffectual. 
ſorty, fifty, or more. , 


TINCTURA CINNAMOMI. 
TINCTURE of CINNAMON. 
Take of 88 vie ht 
Cinnamon, an ounce and a half; 
Digeſt without heat, and ſtrain off 

be. OLE 

This tincture poſſeſſes the aſtrin- 
gent virtues of the cinnamon, as 
well as its aromatic, cordial ones; 
and in this reſpect it differs from 
the diſtilled waters of the ſpice. 


TINCTURA CORTICIS 
PERUVTANI SIMPLEX. 
SIMPLE TINCTURE of 
PERUVIAN BARK. 
Lond. ae e 
((( ELIT SY | 
Peruvian bark, four ounces ; © 
Proof ſpirit, two pints. 


9 
* 


Digeſt and ſtrain. 9 


A medicine of this kind has been 


for a long time pretty much in 
eſteem, and uſually kept in the 


ſhops; tho* now firſt received into 
the diſpenſatory. Some have em- 
ployed highly rectified ſpirit of 
wine as a menſtruum; which they 
have taken care fully to ſaturate, 
by digeſtion on a large quantity of 
the bark. Others have thonght 
to aſſiſt the action of the ſpirit, by 


_ the addition of a little fixt alcaline 


falt ; and many have given the 


preference to the vitriolic acid, 


which was ſuppoſed, by giving a 
rt, to 
ettble it to ſuſtain more than it 


Take of 


culty of breat 
and oppreſſions of the breaft. 


ThafFares.” 415 

would be capable of doing by it- 
ſelf; at the ſame time that the acid 
Improves the medicine, by inereaſ- 


ing the roughneſs of the bark, 
Each of theſe preparations have 
their advantages; though for ge- 


neral uſe, that here directed is the 
moſt convenient of any, the proof 
ſpirit extracting nearly all the vit - 
tues of the bark. It may be given 
from a tea ſpoonful to half an ounce 
or an ounce, according to the diffe- 
rent purpoſes it is intended to an- 
ſwer. See PERU VIANUS COR- 


TEX, page 178. 


Proof ſpirit, a pint. INC TURA CORTICIS 


PERU VIANI VOLATILIS. 
VOLATILE TINCTURE of 
' PERUY TAN BARK. 


Lend. 


Peruvian bark, four ounces; 
Spirit of ſal ammoniac, two pints. 
Digeſt without heat, in a veſſel 
cloſe ſtopt 3 and afterwards ſtrain 
the tincture, . | 
This tincture is but lightly im- 


„ er with the virtues of the 


bark; and is ſo acrimonious, that 
the largeſt doſe, which can with 
ſafety be given of it, can contain 


only a very ſmall quantity of the 


ſubject. The medicine neverthe- 


leſs has its uſes, and may be ſer- 
viceable in ſome caſes where the 


ſtronger are improper, as. in diffi- 
Ring, obſtructions, 


Stronger tinctures of this kind may 


be obtained by means of duleiſied 


ſpirit of ſal ammoniac, of the ſpi- 
rit prepared with quicklime. All 
the three may be employed where a 
large quantity of bark is not requir- 
ed, as at the cloſe of the cure of 
intermittents, in weakneſs of di- 
veſtion, attended with a cold ſen- 
ſation at the ſtomach, and ſome 
fluxes,” particufarly thoſe from the 
uterus, where the circulation is 

languid, 


8 


this purpoſe; to which it | 
neceflary to join an medi- 


416 
languid, the fibres relaxed, and 
where there. is a periodical return 
of flight feveriſh complaints. In 
theſe caſes, 1 have often experien- 
ced ſalutary effects from a tincture 
in dulcified ſpirit of ſal ammoniac, 
given to the quantity of a, tea 
 ipoanful five or fix times a day, 
in any appropriated vehicle. 


TINCTURA CORTICIS . 
PERUVIANI {compolita] 
ee L.TINCTURE 3 
 PERUVIAN PARA. 
Ediab. 

Take of | 
Peruvian bark, in 1 three 
- _ qunces;; | 
Virginian Wee * 
Gentian, each two drams; 
French brandy, two pints. 


Let them ſteep together for four 


1 and afterwards filter the 

tincture. 

The ſubſtances here Joined to 
the bark, in many caſes promote 
its efficacy in the cure of intermit- 
tents ; and not unfrequently, are 
abſolutely neceſſary. In ſome ill 
habits, particularly where the juices 
are, fluggiſn and tenacious, the viſ- 


cera and abdominal glands obſtruci- 


ed, the bark, by itſelf, proves 


unſucceſsful, if not t inj urious; whilſt 
given in conjunction with corrobo- 
rant ſtomachics and deobſtruents, 
it rarely fails of the due effect. 
Gentian and Virginian ſnakeroot, 
are among the beſt additions for 


cines alſo. 


Ct itt 


TINCTURA CROCT. | 
\ TINCTURE of, SAFFRON. 
| , Edinb, 8 6 ,b 
Fake of. | ae ee bed fat 
Engliſh faffron, . one, ounce. 4, » 
French brandy, one pint. 
Hee Ggeling em for W ay 
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is often 


let the tincture be Rrained out 
for uſe. 


This tincture is  Cabhe? in virtue f 


to the ſaffron wine. A ſpirituous 
menſtruum i is here preferred to the 
wine, as a tincture drawn there- 
with, . retains its elegant colour 
longer, and is not apt to depoſite 
in keeping any part of what it had 
taken up from the ſaffron. The 
ſhops have been accuſtomed to em- 
ploy treacle water as a menſtruum 
for ſaffron, with a view to the 
promoting its efficacy in the inten- 
tion of an alexipharmac; bat the 
acid in that compaund water ſoon 
deſtroys the colour of the tinckure. 


TINCTURA FETIDA. 
FETID-TINCT URE.. 
Lond. 
Take of 

Aſa fetida, four ounces ; 

Rettified ſpirit of wine, two pints, 
Digeſt and ſtrain. 

This tincture, now firſt received 
into the pharmacopœia, has been 
in uſe for a conſiderable time: it 
poſſeſſes the virtues of the aſa fœ- 
tida itſelf; and may be given from 
ten drops to fifty or ſixty. It was firſt 
prapoſed to the college to be made 
with proof ſpirit: this diſſolves 
more of the afa fœtida than a rec- 
tified one, but the tincture proves 
turbid; and therefore rectiſied ſpi- 


rit, "which extracts a tranſparent 


one, is very iu Fre. 


ITINCTURA FULIG! 18. 
TINCTURE 255 SOOT. 
Lond. 6 
Take of” 
Wood boot, two oünces; 
Aſa fœtida, one.ounce; , _. 
Proof ſpirit, two. bd HT 
e and ee ee 


A f „ Felab. 3323 n 
ni g wood "INE one N08 5 
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Chap. 16 Shiritucus Tincturet. Ang 
his tincture is an uſeful and 
mild purgative, the menſtruum, 
bere employed, taking up ſo much 


Aſa ſœtida, half an une; 
French brandy, a pint. 
Digeſt for four days, and ſtrain. 


I The proo pirit is not liable to 1 22 8 dS I 
the griping quality which the re- 
ſin is attended with It may be 


the ſame objection here as in the 
foregoing tincture; for when ſoot 
is added, Whatever ſpirit be em- 
ployed, the tincture will not prove 
tranſparent Fuller, in his phar- 
macopœia domeſtica, has a medi- 
cine under the title of HYSTE- 
RIC TINCTURE, ſimilar to 
theſe, only with a little myrrh, 
which is no very material addition 
to aſa fœtida and ſoot. Theſe mer 
dicines are found ſerviceable, not 
only. in hyſteric caſes, but like» 
wiſe in epilepſies, and other ner- 
von diorder, n 4H eter 


TINCTURA GUAIACINA 

I VOLATILIS. 

VOLATILE TINCTURE of 

GUATACUM. * e 

Tate of, IRE | 

Gum guaiacum, four ounces ; 

Volatile aromatic ſpirit, a pint 

and a half. <7 

Digeſt without heat, in a veſlel 

cloſe ſtopt; and afterwards let 

the tincture be paſſed-through a 

einger. | 
This 1s a very elegant and effica- 
cious tincture; the volatile ſpirit 
excellently diſſolving the gum, and 
at the ſame time promoting its medi- 
cinal virtue. In rheumatic caſes, 
a tea ſpoonful, taken two. or three 
times a day in any convenient ve-, 
hicle, has proved of ſingular ſer- 


W 


- TINCTURA JALAPIT. 
- TINCTURE of JALAP, 


N78 ; Lond. 

Take of | 

Jalap root, eight ounces ; 
Proof ſpirit, two pints, _ 


After proper digeſtion, ſtrain off 


a the tincture. 


- 


the gummy parts, as carrefts 


taken by itſelf from a dram to 
half an ounce; or mixed in ſmaller 
quantities with cathartic infuſions, 
or the Uke. „„ 


 TINCTURA JALApP Hes 
TINCTURE of FALAP. * © 
Kain 

Take of, [IL 8 LT. 

Jep, in coarſe powders thres 


ounces 3 +. it 


5 tincture. 5 ions 4 
This is an almoſt purely reſinous 


for fear of precipitation. 7 


Some have preferred to the tine 


F#- Wwe Aa. 7 


teen; it follows, that although the 
root be always taken in the ſame 


proportion to the menſtruum, and 


the menſtruum always exactly of 
the ſame ſtrength, it may never- 
theleſs, according to the degree of 
goodneſs of the jalap, be impreg- 
nated with diferent quantities of 


| reſin, and conſequently prove dif- 
ferent in degree of efficacy., Th 


E e 
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this objection againſt the tincture here received is preferable for ge- 
does not reach ſo far as ſome ſeem neral uſe; where any other ingre- 
to ſuppoſe, it certainly behoves dients are required, tinctures of 
the apothecary to be careful in the them may be occaſionally mixed 
choice of the root. The inferior with this in extemporaneous pre- 
ſorts may be employed for 9 ſcription. The cinnamon is a very 
the refina jalapii, which they yield ufeful addition to the Japan earth 
in as great perfection, tho' not in not only as it warms the ſtomach, 
fo large quantity, as the beſt. Neu- Ke. but likewiſe as it improves 
man thinks even the worm eaten the roughneſs and aftringency of 
jalap as good, for that purpoſe, as the other. | | 


any other. This tincture is of good ſervice 
. rd rad ae m all kinds of defluxions, catarrhs, 
TINCTURA FALAPPE looſeneſſes, uterine fluors, and o- 

BBS COMPOSITA. ther like diſorders, where mild af. 

. * COMPOUND: D RE of tringent medicines are indicated; 
7, Co” Two or three tea ſpoonfuls may be 

3017 CHER e taken every nom and then, in red 
„„ +.-  —- wine, or any other proper vehicle. 


Jalap, ſix drams; - | . 
Black hellebore roots, three TINCTURA LACC E. 


drames; TINCTURE of GUM LAC. 
F n eg Eadinb. | 
Guaiacum ſhavings, . each half Take of — 0 
_ an ounce ; $5" Spirit of ſcurvygraſs, a pint and 
French brandy, a pint and a a half; 
wes HI Gum lac, an ounce; 
Digeſt for three days, and after- Myrrh, half an ounce ; 
wards ſtrain the tincture. Oil of tartar per deliquium, ſo 
This tincture requires to be taken much as will be ſufficient to 


in larger „ than either of make the powdered gums into 

the foregoing, if intended to act a paſte. 

fully as a cathartic. It may, in Let this paſte be dried by a gentle 

ſome caſes, be employed to ad- fire; and then digeſted with the 
age, in ſmall doſes, as an alt- ſpirit, in a ſand heat for four 


1 days: after which ſtrain off the 
1 | | 3 tincture for uſe, | 
 TINCTURA JAPONICA. This tincture is principally em- 
 FAPONIC TINCTURE. ployed for ſtrengthening the gums, 
1 Lond. and in bleedings and ſcorbutic ex- 
Take of | ulcerations of them: it may be 
| e three ounces; fitted for uſe in theſe intentions, 
Cinnamon, two ounces; by mixing it with honey of roſes, 
Proof ſpirit, two pins. or the like. Some recommend it 


After proper digeſtion, let the tine · internally againft ſcorbutic com- 
ture be paſſed through a ſtrainer, plaints, and as a corroborant in 
A tincture of this kind, with the gleets, female weakneſſes, &c. Its 

addition ot Peruvian bark, amber- warmth, pungency, and manifeſtly 

gris and muſk to the ingredients aſtringent bitteriſh taſte, point out 


above direfed, has been for ſome its virtues, in theſe caſes, to be 


time kept in the ſlrops; The form conſiderable ; tho' common prac- 
n=, * a 9 dice, 
ON 


4 
f 
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Fake of the 


tice,. among us, has not yet re- 


TINCTURA FLORUM 
 MARTIALIUM. 


c RE of the MARTIAL + 


FLOWERS. 
Sig Lond. 


Martial flowers, four ounces ; 
Proof ſpirit, one pant, 


| Digeſt and ſtrain. 


TINCTURA MARTTS. 
TINCTURE of IRON, © 
EZainb. | 
Take of | 
Iron filings, three ounces; 
Dulcified ſpirit of falt, twopounds. 
Digeſt them together in a gentle 
heat of ſand, for three days, and 


then filter the tincture. 


TINCTURA MARTIS in 
SPIRITU S ALIS. 
TINCT URE of IRON ix 
SPIRIT of SALT. 
5 W nd; 
Take of 1 
Iron filings, half a pound ; _ 
Glauber's ſpirit of ſalt, three 
pounds; | Is 
Rectified ſpirit of wine, three 
. pints. 1 41 
Digeſt the iron filings in the ſpirit 
of ſalt, without heat, as long as 
the ſpirit acts upon the iron: 
after the feces have ſubſided, 
evaporate the liquor to one 
pound, and add thereto the vi- 
nous ſpirit. 115 


All the tinctures of ſteel are ns, 


other than real ſolutions of the me- 
tal made in acids, and combined 


- With vinous ſpirits, The three 


tinctures, here directed, differ from 
one another only in ſtrength, the 


acid being the ſame in all: the 


firſt is the weakeſt, and the laſt the 


ſtrongeſt. The Edinbu rgh' phar- 


macopceia retains only the ſecond, 


which is a very ſtrong one; judg- 


ing it needleſs to burthen the ſhops 


Chap. 16. | Spivituous Tindtures, 


F 

with any more, as this may be 
brougbt down to any degree of 
weakneſs by dilution. Some have 
recommended dulcified ſpirit of ni- 
tre as a menſtruum ; but tho? this 


readily diſſolves the metal, it does 
not keep it ſuſpended,  _ 
All theſe tinctures are greatly 


_ preferable to the calces or croci of 
iron, as being not only more ſpeedy, 


but likewiſe more certain in their 
operation: the latter, in many 
caſes, paſs off through the inteſti- 


nal tube without effect; whilſt the 


tinctures ſcarce ever fail. A tea 
ſpoonful or two may be taken two. 
or three times a day, in any proper 
vehicle. 3 4 


TIN CURA MECAM FODII. 


TINCTURE of . 
ELA 
5 or black bellebore. 


WET .. Lond. 
Tyky of... 2997 7 ot - 
Black hellebore roots, four 
./ -OUNCES zl. nee WHT 
Cochineal, two ſcruples 
Proof ſpirit, two pints. | 
Digeſt them together, and after- 
wards filter the tincture through - 
paper. 1 6 an 
This is perhaps the beſt prepa- 
ration of hellebore when deſigned . * 
for an alterative, the menſtruum + 


here employed, extracting the 


whole of its virtues. It has been 
found, from experience, particu- 
larly ſerviceable in uterine obſtruc- 


tions; in ſanguine conſtitutions, 


where chalybeates are hurtful, it 
ſcarce ever fails of exciting the 
menſtrual evacuations, and remov- 


ing the ill conſequences of their 


ſuppreſſion. So great is the power 
of this medicine, that wherever, 
from an ill conformation of the 
parts, or other cauſes, the expect- 
ed diſcharge does not ſucceed upon 
the exhibition of it; the blood as 
Dr. Mead has obſerved, is ſo fore 


Ee 3 cid 
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cibly propelled, as to make its 
way throvgh other paſſages. A 
tea ſpoonful of the tincture may be 
taken twice a day, in warm water, 
or any other convenient vehicle. | 


; TINCTURA MYRRHZ. 
TINCTURE of MYRRH. 

* Lend. 

Take of 1 WA 

* Myrrh, three ounces ; 
Proof ſpirit, two pints. = 

After due digeſtion, ftrain * Ne 

tincture.. 


s. 
Take r 
©Myrrh, an ounce wy a half; 
Rectified ſpirit. of wine, a pint ; 
Oil of tartar per deliquium, as 
_ much as is ſufficient to make 
the powdered myrrh into a 
aſte. a 
Exſiccate this maſs Wirk a gentle 
fire, pour on it the ſpirit, and 
digeſt them together in a ſand 
heat for ſix days ; then train off 
the tincture for uſe. NIB 
The pharmaceutical writers in 
gencral have been of opinion, that 
no good tincture can be drawn 
from myrrh by ſpirit of wine alone, 
without the aſſiſtance of fixt alca 


line falts. But it appears irom pro- 


experiments. that theſe ſalts 
only | heighten the colour of the 
tincture, without enabling the men- 
ſtruum to d ſſolve any more than 
itt would by itfelf. Rectifed ſpi- 
rit extracts, without any addition, 
all that part of the myrrh, in w hich 
its peculiar ſmell and taſte reſide, 
viz. the reſin; and proof ſpirit diſ- 
ſolves almoſt the whole of the _ 
except its impurities. 

Tincture of myrrh is recom- 
mended internally for warming the 
babit, attenuating viſcid juices, 
ſrengthening the ſolids; opening 
obſtructions, particularly thoſe of 
the uterine veſſels, and reſiſting 
putre faction. en ee JOE 
TOT i Rt a II CI 


eſteems it in all languid caſes, pro- 


ceeding from fimple inactivity; in 
thoſe female diſorders which are 


occaſioned by an aqueous, mucous, 
fuggith indiſpoſition of the hu- 
mours, and a relaxation of the 


veſſels; in the fluor albus, and all 
diſcaſes ariſing from a like cauſe, 
The doſe is from fifteen drops to 
forty or more. 


The medicine 
may doubtleſs be given in theſe 


caſes to advantage; though with 
us, it is more commonly uſed ex- 
ternally, for cleanfing foul ulcers, 


and exfoliating carious bones. 


TINCTURA MYRRH# et 
ALOES. 


TINCTURE of MYR RY a... 


ALOES. 
| Eainb. 
Take of 23 9h 
Myrrh, in powder, t two ounces ; 
Hepatic aloes, in Powder, one 
ounce; 
ReRiked ſpirit of wine, "2 
P. nts; | 


Digeſt the myrrh with the ſpirit in_ 


a ſand heat for eight days; - then 
add the aloes, and continue the 
"digeſtion for two days longer ; 
after which, let the tincture be 
ſtrained off. — 


The alcaline lixivium, added in 


the foregoing tincture on a ſuppo- 
ſition of its opening the texture of 


the myrrh, is here very judiciouſly 


omitted, as being not only uſelets 


for that purpoſe, but likewiſe im- 


proper in chirurgical dreſſings, for 
which only this tincture is defign- 
ed. The myrrh is prudently or- 


dered to be firſt digeſted in the ſpi- 
rit by itlelf; for if the aloes was 
pit in along with it, the men- 
ſtruum would fo load itſelf wich 
the latter, as ſcarce at all to act on 


4 1 4 
. 


the m vrch. 
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TINCTURA REABARBARI | 
SPIE 


Chap, 7 Th . 

85IR 001 US morons of 
B 

2 2 T 


Take of 
Rhubarb, two ounces 9 


e 7 e ; _ 


— « © ow 
o 


TT” 
quors excellently extra thoſe parts 
of the rhubarb in which the two 
firſt qualities reſide, and the addi- 
tional ingredients conſiderably ro- 
mote their efficacy. In weakneſs 


Leſſer cardamom ſeeds, huſked, of the ſtomach, indigeſtion, laxity 


half an ounce ; 
| Saffron, two drams ; - 
Proof ſpirit, two pints. 
Digeſt without heat, and ſtrain of 
the tincture for uſe. 


TINCTURA RHET AMARA. 
BITTER TINCTURE of 


RHUBARB. 
Edinb. 
Take of 
- Rhubarb, one ounce 3; 


Gentian root, a dram and a 
half; 


1 1 8 


Virginian ſnakeroot, one dram ; k 


. Cochineal, one ſcruple ; 3 

French brandy, one pint. 

Digeſt for two days, and then ſtrain 
the tincture. 

This tincture may likewiſe be made 
with mountain wine. | 


TINCTURA RHEI DULCIS, 
SIVEET TINCTURE of 
XI UB ARB. 
Edinb. 

Take of 
Choice rhubarb, 
Liquorice, fliced, 
. Ounces 3 ' 

Raiſins of the fan; ſtoned, one 
ounce; 

. Canella alba, _ 
: Leſſer cada, 

* dr Ams; 

French brandy, two pints. 

Digeſt for two days; and then, 
having ſtrained out the tincture, 
add to it three ounces of White 
ſugar candy, in powder, and di- 


each two 


anch two 


1 again until the Jugar is diſ. | 


olg end as 
Theſe tindares, are dokgned ra-; 
ther as ſtomachics and corroborants, - 
than as [Purgatives : ſpirituous li- 


of the inteſtines, diarrhceas, colicky 


and other like complaints, theſe 
medicines are frequently of good 
ſervice: the ſecond is alſo, in many 
caſes, an uſeful addition to the Pe- 
ruvian bark, in the cure of inter- 
mittents, particularly in cacheRic 
habits, where the viſcera are ob- 
ſtructed. In theſe intentions, a 
ſpoonful or two may be taken for 
a doſe, and occaſionally N gan 


TINCTURA SATURNIN A, 


8A TURNINE' I 
© Lond; "vt 
Take af RON ry 
Sugar of lead, 1 


Green vitriol, each two ounces; 
Rectified ſpirit of wine, two pints. 
Reduce the ſalts ſeparately into a 
powder ; then add the ſpirit, and 
digeſt them together without 
heat: afterwards filter the tinc- _ 
ture through paper. 


r 2TINCTUR&A4 1; 
ANTIPHTHISICA. 


'  4ANTIPHTHISICAL TINCTURE! 


Edinb.. 
Take of | 
Suzar of lead, an ounce and a 
balf ; 4149.91 

Vitriol. of i iron, an ounce 3 79-1 

Rectified ſpirit of wine, a pint. 
Let a tincture be extracted without | 
- heat. 1 
The W of the fats pen | 
rately into powder, and performs 
ing the - digeſtion 4077 bout heat, 
art very neceſlary circumſtances 
for if the ingredients are attempts 
ed to be pulverized together, the 
will:grow. ſoft and almoſt liquid 
and if heat is made uſe of, ſearcs 
any tincture will be obtained. 1 
E e 3 Theſe 


Theſe tinctures are ſometimes 


given from twenty to thirty drops, 


for reſtraining im moderate ſecre- 
tions, particularly the colliquative 
ſweats attending hectic fevers and 
phthiſical diſorders, whence the 
name axtiphthifical tincture. They 


are undqubtedly medicines of great 
efficacy in theſe caſes, but too dan- 


gerous ones to be raſhly ventured 
on. Some have ſuppoſed, that they 


do not contain any of the ſugar of 


lead; but experiments, made for 
that purpoſe, have ſhewn that they 


do: and therefore, the London 


college has very judiciouſly chang- 
ed the title of their tincture into 


one expreſſing its being a prepara- 


tion of lead. 


TINCTURA SALUTIFERA. 
TINCTURE of HEALTH. 


 FEiainb, | 
Take of | 
Angelica root, 

Caiamus aromaticus, 
 Galangal, | 
 Gentian root, 


Zedoary, 


Bay berries, 

Leſſer cardamoms, 

Cinnamon, 

Long pepper, each one dram ; 
French brandy, two pints. 

Let them ſteep together for three 
days, and then filter the tincture. 
This compoſition has eſcaped, 

ynaltered, through the ſeveral edi- 

tions of the pharmacopœia: ſeve- 
ral of its ingredients however might 
very well be ſpared; ſuch are the 
angelica, calamus aromaticus, ga- 
langal, zedoary, and bayberries. 


A tincture drawn from the remain- 


ing articles proves an agreeable, 
very warm, cordial, ſtomachic bit- 


ter. The medicine however is not 
a neceſiary one in a diſpenſatory 
containiog the elegant | rinfure 
amara and aromatica, a mixture 
of which will abundantly. ſupply its 
place, f EEE „ p us 


4 
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m TINCTURA SENA. © 


DNC TORE of SENA. 


Take of 


Raiſins, ſtoned, fixteen ounces ; 
Sena, one pound; 


half; 


an ounce; 
Proof ſpirit, one gallon. 
Digeſt without heat, and then ſtrain 
the tincture. 


ELIXIR SALUTIS. 
ELIXIR of HEALTH. 


Edinb, 
Take of - | 
Sena, two onnces ; 
Choice rhubarb, 
Sweet fennel ſeeds, 
Juniper berries, 
Guaiacum ſhavings, each one 
_ ounce; 
French brandy, three pints. 
Digeſt for the ſpace of four days; 
then ſtrain off the tincture, and 


add to it four ounces of powder- 


ed ſugar candy. 
Both theſe tinctures are uſeful 


carminatives and cathartics, eſpe- 


cially to thoſe who have accuſtom- 
ed themſelves to the uſe of ſpiritu- 
ous liquors ; they oftentimes relieve 
flarulent and colicky complaints, 
where the common cordials have 
little effect. Several preparations 
of this kind have been offered to 
the public, under the name of 


' Daffie's elixir : the two above are 


equal to any, and ſuperior to moſt 
of them. The guaiacum, in the 
laſt of the above formulæ, is a very 


uſeful ingredient, as it is found to 


have very good effects when joined 
with purgatives : two drams of 
ſena, infuſed in half a pint of de- 
coction of guaiacum, work as 
briſkly as three drams infuſed in 
plain water, and with greater eaſe 


Caraway ſeeds, one ounce and a 


Leſſer cardamoms, huſked, half 


ans Þ = _ ws tua; we [ci dhk—_o:. Yo —_ te MT, YT 


TINCTURA SERPENTARLE. 
TINCTURE of SNAKE ROOT. 
5 Lond. | 
Take of | 3 
Virginian ſnakeroot, three ounces; 
Proof ſpirit, two pints. 5 
Digeſt without heat, and ſtrain off 
the tincture. | | 
This tincture was in our laſt 
pharmacopœia directed with the 
tintura ſalis tartari, which being 
now expunged, it was propoſed to 
the college to employ rectiſied ſpi- 
rit ; but as the heat of this ſpirit 
prevents the medicine from being 
taken in ſo large a doſe as it might 
otherwiſe be, a weaker ſpirit was 
made choice of, The tincture made 
in this menſtruum, which extracts the 
whole virtues of the root, may be 
taken to half an ounce or more. 


IINCTURA STOMACHICA. 
FOMA HIC TINCTURE. 


| Lond. 
Take of | 
Raiſins, ſtoned, four ounces ; 
Cinnamon, half an ounce ;. 
Caraway ſeeds, 
Leſſer cardamoms, huſked, 
 Cochineal, each two drams ; 
Proof ſpirit, two pints. 
Digeſt without heat, and ftrain off 
the tincture. | 
This is a moderately warm ſto- 
machic tincture, much more plea- 
ſant than the USQUEBAUGH of 
our former pharmacopœias. It 
may be taken without any vehicle, 
in the quantity of half an ounce or 
an Ounce. 


TINCTURA STYPTICA. 
STYPTIC TINCTURE. © 


| | Lond. 
Take of 10 
Green vitriol, calcined, one 


French brandy (ſuch as has ac- 
quired a yellowiſh tinge from 
the caſk) two pints, | 


Chap. 16. Spiritzous TimFares. 42g 


Mix them together, that the ſpiri 
may grow black ; then pad: 
through a ſtraine. at 
Some have ſuppoſed that ne 
other ſpirit than French - brandy 
would ſucceed in ſtriking the black 
colour, for which this tincture is 
valued. But any ſpirit, that has 
gained an impregnation from the 
oak caſks, which theſe liquors are 
generally kept in, or from other 
vegetable aſtringents, will equally 
exhibit this phenomenon ; and 
French brandy will not do it, with: 
out ſuch aſſiſtance. The title of 
this tincture expreſſes its medicinal 
intention. The celebrated ST YPz 
TIC OF HELVETIUS (which 
is {aid to be the ſame with that of 
EATON,) differs from it no others 
wiſe, than in being more operoſe 
in compoſition. They are recom+ 
mended both for internal uſe, and 
for reſtraining external hemorrha- 
gies : their virtues depend not ſo 
much on the iron, as on the men- 
ſtruum. 


TINCTURA SUCCINI. 
TINCTURE of AMBER, © 
| | Edinb. : 
Take of 
Yellow amber, two ounces ; - 
Rectified ſpirit of wine, twenty 
ounces ; 2 
Oil of tartar per deliquium as 
much as is ſufficient to reduce 
the powdered amber into a 
paſte; which is to be gently ex- 
ſiccated: then pour on it the 
ſpirit, digeſt in a ſand beat for 
eight days, and afterwards filter 
the tincture. 

This is a very elegant prepara- 
tion of amber, of à grateful balſa- 
mic taſte, and fragrant ſmell. 
Boerhaave, Hoffman, and. others, 
ſtrongly recommend it in diſorders 
proceeding from a lax ſtate ot the 
{olids and debility of the nervous 
ſyſtem ; in ſuppreſſions of the men- 

Ee 4 | ſtrua 
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Arual diſcharges, the fluor albus, 
ſeminal gleets, rheumatic com- 
Plaints, ard ſome kinds of epilep- 
Res: it is directed to be taken from 
ten to an hundred drops, in canary 
or other rich wine The medicine 
is doubtleſs an efficacious one; 
though it would be much more 


ſo, ifa part of the ſpirit was drawn 


off, ſo as to leave what it had 
extract ed from the amber, con 
centrated into the conſiſtence of 4 
balſam: a tea ſpoonful of this may 
be taken three or four times a 
day, wich ſugar, or in any con- 
venient vehicle. The ſpirit diſti]- 
led off, which is impregnated with 
the amber ſmell, may be reſerved 
for extracting a freſh tincture ei- 
ther from another parcel of amber, 
or from that remaining after the 
former extraction: by degrees, near 
ly the whole of the amber will diſ- 
ſolve ; the laſt tinture, if reduced 
to the {ame thickneſs, proves as 


quor may be omitted; ior it not 
only does not promote the diſſo- 
lution of the amber, but likewiſe 


i j res the medical virtue of the 


pr paration. Scarce any of the 
ſubitances that have been made 
trial of, give any - conſiderable aſ- 
ſiſtance to ſpirit of wine in difioly- 
ing this concrete, except the aro- 
matic oil, obtamed in the diſtilla- 
tion of this ſpirit with vitriolic 
acid. See e hy i een 
DULCIS, 


TINCI URA SUDORIPICA. 
. SUDORIFIC TINCTURE," 
Edinb,” i een 
Take of 185 e 
Virginian ſnakeroot, ſow drams ; ; 
. Cochineal, half an ouncez 
Ruſſia caſtor, one dram 
"'Þ noliſh ſaffron, two ſcruffſes 3 ; 
Opium, one ſcruple; A | 
74 * t ol n one Pint. 


IF - 
# + 
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Digeſt them together in a gentle 
heat for three days, and then 
paſs the tincture through a 
ſtrainer. 

This is a very efficacious medi- 
cine for the purpoſe expreſſed in 
its title ; for although the virtues 
of cockibeat and caſtor are diſputa- 
ble, thoſe of the ſnakeroot, ſaffron, 
and opium, are of the moſt power. 
fol kind: the menſtruum is ſuch as 
will not only extract thoſe parts of 
the ingredients in which their vir- 
tues conſiſt, but at the fame time 
greatly promotes the efficacy of the 
whole. Half an ounce of the tin- 
cure, by meaſure, contains five 
eighths of a grain of opium. 


TINCTURA SULPHURIS. 
TIVCTURE of SULPHUR, 
Take of 
Rectified ſpirit of wine, one pint. 
Hepar ſulphuris (that is, a mix- 


5 


„ ture of ſulphur and fixt alca- 
good as the firſt. The alcaline li- 


line ſalt fuſed together) four 

* OUNCES, 

Grind the hepar i into powder whilſt 
hot from the fire, add to it the 
ſpirit, and digeſt in a moderate 
heat for twenty ſour hours; then 
pour off the wien from the 
feces. 

The digeſtion may be commo- 
dioufly performed in a glaſs re- 
ceiver: put the ſpirit firſt into the 
veitel and pour the hot powder 
upon 7 
ther; and, to prevent the exhala- 


tion of auy part of the ſpirit du- 


ring the digeſtion, inſert a glaſs 
tube into the m9: auth of che re- 
ceiver 

This tin dure is of a rich 01d 
colour, a hot aromatic taſte, and a 
particular, not ungrateful ſmell. 
Its virtues are thoſe of a warm at- 
tenuating, aperient, and anti-acid 
medicine. Some have recommend- 


ed it as 2 lack TEROTE in er 


1 (Md an 


then ſhake them toge- 


>". ati. 1 a> adn... 


Chap. 1 "ed yy Sper TinFures,' 
timonial tincturs is : ſor 
contain likewiſe ſome” o the regu- 


and ulcerations of the lungs; but 
jn theſe caſes it promiſes little ſer- 
vice, and has been ſometimes found 
| rejudicial. * 'The doſe is from ten 
to ſixty drops: it is moſt commo- 
gouſly taken in canary or other 


rich wines. 


INCTURS 4 ANTIMONIT. 
DVC TORE of ANTIMONY. 
Lond. 


Take of 
Antimony, half a pound ; : 


Rectified ſpirit of wine, two | 
T ake of 


pints. 


Reduce the antimony into powder, 


mix it with the ſalt, and melt 


them together, with'a ſtrong fire, 


Then pour out 
add 


for an hour. 

the matter, pulverize it, 

the ſpirit, and digeſt them for 
three or four days: after which, 
ſtrain off the tincture for uſe. 

| _ Fdiab. | 

Tart of ** + 
Antimony, 
Nitre, eack two ounces; 

Salt of tartar, four ounces; 
Rectified ſpirit of wine, two 
pints. 

Grind the antimony and nitre into 
a powder, Which gradually in- 
ject upon the ſalt of tartar pre- 
viouſly fuſed in à crucible by a 
ſtrong fire. Continue the fuſion 
for half an' hour, then pour out 
the mixture into a hot and dry 
iron mortar. 
while warm, put it into a heated 
matras, and pour thereon the 

ſpirit. Digelt them together, 
for eight days, in a gentle heat 
of ſand; and then. filter the tin- 

| ure. ff 


In theſe proceſſes, the alealine | 


{alt unites with the ſulphur of the 


antimony,” into a hepar ;- which 


„ 


communicates to the ſpirit a tincture 
Wan to che fegen This a an- 


1. 


— 


Any fixt Acne ſalt, one pound; f 


Powder the maſs ; | 


oY 


7 


oſed® to 


line parts of the mineral; and faid 
to have ſometimes provoked : a puke 


When taken on an empty ſtomach, 
even in a ſmall doſe. 
commended, in doſes from ten 


It ſtands re- 


to ſixty drops or more, as a deob- 
ſtruent, promoter of urine, and pu- 


rifier of the blood. 


TIN TrURA ANTIMONIT 
DIAPHORET ICI. 
TINCTURE of DIAPHORE TIC 
© ANTIMONY. 


Diaphoretic antimony, been 
ounces; | 

Nitre, four pounds ; | | 

Tartariz ed ſpirit of wine, three 
pints. 

Let the antimony and nitre be finely 
powdered, mixed, injected by a 
ſpoonful at a time into a red hot 

_ -crucible, and kept in a ſtrong 
melting heat for half an hour. 
Then pour the matter into a 

warm iron mortar, powder it 
whilft hot, and immediately add 
the vinous ſpirit. Digeſt for 


three days, and filter the tinQure 


for ule. 
This tincture is Nomen 8 for 


the ſame purpoſes as the forego- 


ing, and in the fame doſe. It is 
very fragrant in ſmell, * om 
ble to the taſte. cn 


4 ' TINCTURA SALIS 
| 'TARTART. 4 
TINCTURE S lar TARTAR 
Take of | 
Pure falt of tartar, 6x ounces. 
Melt it in a crucible until it acq uires 
a red colour; pulverize it whilſt 
hot, and immediately pour upon 
it, in a ſtrong long-necked ma- 
tras, as muchsrectified ſpirit of 
wine as will ſtand three or four 
inches above it: ; digeſt for 1 
18. 4 * 
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bazs, in a pretty ſtrong ſand 
© * A 5 5 —_ 


Sg 
the Bots. of our phar- 


m It has been uſually 
exp . be of a red hue; but 
las the committee obſerve) if nei- 
ther the {alt or the ſpirit have any 
dily tincture, the ſpirit, though it 
acquires from the alcali a hot pun- 
gent taſte, will ſcarce receive any 
degree of colour, unleſs by ſome 
ſpark of coal, which may acciden- 
tally fall into the crucible, while 


the ſalt is calcining. For chis rea- 


Jon, this tinQure has been uſually 


prepared in a counterfeit manner, 


by adying ſome portion of antimo- 


o the ſalt, whereby it reſem- 
bled too much the tincture of anti- 
y. for both to be retained at 


the | lk reviſal. 
TINCTURA TOLUTANA. 


TINCTURE of BALS 40 of TOLU. 


Tak e of 
| - Balſam of Tolu, an ounce and a 

half ; 

Redified ſpirit of wine, a pint. 
Digeſt in a ſand heat, until the 
balſam is diſſolved; and then 
ſtrain the tincture. 

This ſolution of balſam of Tolu 
pallets all the virtues of the bal- 
itſelf. It may be taken inter- 
nally againft rheumatic pains, ſe- 
minal and other weakneſſes, in the 
doſe of a tea ſpoonful or two, in 


convenient vehicle, Mixed 
with the plain ſyrup of fugar, it 
forms an elegant bv ſyrup. 
' TINCTURA VALERIANZA 
- +... SIMPLEX. 
SIMPLE TINCTURE of 
FALE 2 pak | 
Take of 


Wild valerian root, four ounces ; 


tion is taken from _ 


Proof ſpirit, two pints. 


be After — tigeſtion, ſtrain off the 


tincture. 

The root ought to be reduced 
into fine powder, Otherwiſe the 
Fpirit will not ſufficiently extract it 


virtues. The tincture proves of a 


deep colour, and conſiderably ſtrong 
ofthe valerian; though it has not 


been found to anſwer ſo well in 


the cure of epileptic diſorders, a; 
the root in ſubſtance exhibited in 
the form of powder or bolus, The 
doſe of the tincture is, from half à 


ſpoonful to one or two ſpoonfuls. 


TINCTURA VALERIANA 
VOLATIILIS. 
VOLATLE TINCTURE 77 
| FALERIAN. 
| Lond. 
Take of 
Wild valerian root, four ounces; 
Volatile aromatic ſpirit, two 
pints. | 
Digeſt without heat, in a veſſel 
cloſely ftopt, and afterwards 
ſtrain, off the tincture. 

The volatile ſpirit is here an 
excellent menſtruum, and at the 
ſame time conſiderably promotes 
the virtues of the valerian, which 
in ſome caſes wants an —_— - 
this kind. The doſe may be a 
ſpoonful or two. ä 


TINCTURA VERATRI. 
' TINCTURE of VER ATRUM, 
er White Hellebore. 
Lond. 
Take of 8 
White hellebore root, | 
- ounces; 

Proof ſpirit, two pints. 
Digeſt them together, and filter 
the tincture through paper. 
This tincture is ſometimes uſed 
for acuating cathartics, &c. and as 


eight 


an emetic in apoplectic and ma · 
It may likewiſe 


niacal diſorders. 


be ſo managed, as to prove a U 
er 


Eſſential oil of faſſafras, 


eful alterative and degbſtruent, in 
caſes where milder remedies have 
litle effect. But a great deal of 
caution is requiſite in its uſe: the 
doſe, at firſt, ought to be only a 
few drops; if conſiderable, it 
proves violently emetic or ca- 


thartic. 


ALS AMUM GUAIACINUM. 
 BALSAM of GUATACUM. 
Lond. x 
Take of ß 
Gum guaiacum, one pound ; 
Balſam of Peru, three drams ; 
Rectiſied ſpirit of wine, two pints 
And a M. | 
Digeſt till the gum is diſſolved, 
and then ſtrain off the balſam. 


ELIXIR POLYCHRESTUM, 
ELIXIR POLYCHREST, 
or of many virtues. 
e 

Take of 
Gum guaiacum, fix ounces ; 
Balſam of Peru, half an ounce ; 

two 

drams ; © | 

Rectified ſpirit of wine, two pints. 

Digeſt the ſpirit, with the gum 
and balſam, in a ſand heat for 
four days; then ftrain out the 
liquor, and add to it the di- 
filled oil. | 


Both theſe compoſitions are me- 


dicines of great efficacy, and ca- 
pable of anſwering many uſeful 


purpoſes. They warm and ſtrength- 


en the habit, and promote inſen- 
lible perſpiration ; and hence be- 
come ſerviceable in rheumatic, ſcor- 
butic, and ſerophulous diſorders, 
particularly where the patient is of 
a cold phlegmatic temperament ; 
as alſo in gleets and. in other ill 


conſequences of a weak relaxed 


fate of the ſolids. Twenty or 


thirty drops may be taken two or 


three times a day or oftener, in 
any proper vehicle. l 
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BALSAMUM _. 
COMMENDAT'ORIS, 
BAUME DE COMMANDEUR. 
Take of 3 . 
Dry Peruvian batfam, one uns: 
Storax in the tear, two ounces ; 
Benjamin, three ounces; 

Socotorine aloes, 46 
Myrrh, 
Olibanum, 
Angelica roots, | 
St. John's wort flowers, each 
half an ounce; 3 
Spirit of wine, two pounds eight 
ounces by weight. 

Let them ſtand together in the ſun 
during the dog-days, in a glaſy. 
veſſel, cloſely ſtopt; and after - 
wards ſtrain out the balſam thra? . 
à linen cloth. 8 3 

This balſam, has been inſerted, 

with little variation, in ſome fo- 

reign pharmacopœias, and likewiſe 
kept a ſecret in 5 bands, un- 
der the titles of Balſamum Perſi- 


cum, balſam of Berne, Wade s bal- _ 
ſam, Friars balſam, Feſuits drops, 


Sc. The form above is taken 
from the original receipt, publiſhed 


by Pomet (hi/ftoire des drogues edit. 


2. ii. 56.) It ſtands greatly re- 
cammended, externally , for clean- 
fing and healing wounds, and ul- 
cers even of the cancerous kind, 
for diſcuſſing cold tumors, allay in 

gouty, rheumatic, and other ol 

pains and aches; and likewiſe in- 
ternally, for warming and ſtrength- 
ening the ſtomach and inteſtines, 


expelling flatulencies, and relieving 
colicky complaints. Outwardly, ic 


is applied cold on the part with a - 
feather ; inwardly, a few drops are / 


taken at a time, in wine or any . 
other convenient vehiele. 


| BALSAMUM 
TRAUMATIC UR 
TRAUMATIC, r VULNERARY, _ 
. BALSAA. "a es | 
LO ETD 
h Take 
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Take of * ELIXIR ALOEsS. 43 
Pete, . ounces; = : ELIXIR - of Aloks. 5 treng 
: Storax, ſtrained, two ounces i oe cen 
: 1 am of Tal e | * Take Js 3 | ſon 
OCO! orine aloes, half an ounce z 1 Tincture of ay 5 A ins ; 1 ſruc 
Re 5 ſpirit of wine, two 2 er 15. pin 7 — 
Saffron, each three ounces. 2 
Digeſt, that the gums may as much ; ven 
as poſiible, be * and n the h 7 N ang firaig deb 
then ſtrain off the baliam for a "2d obſtr 
vil x cers 
This is an elegant reform of the  BLIXIR p ROPRIETATIS. be 
preceding compoſition, conſidera- e "8 tient 
bly more fimole, yet not inferior Take of tion, 
in effcacy The balam of Tolu- Myrrh, in powder, two 0 ounces ; wart 
ſuppi.es, with advantage, the dry Socotorine aloes, an ounce and a proj 
Peruvian baltam, a drug very rare half: The 
to be met with in this country: Engliſh ſaffron, one ounce ; * dro] 
the olibauum, myrrh, and angelica Rectified ſpirit of wine, two thre 
roots, here omitted, were certainly pints ; N ä 
ſuperfluous in a medicine contain- Oil of tartar per * as EL 
ing ſo moch more powerful mate- much as is ſufficient to reduce n 
rials; and the St. John's wort flow- the myrrh into a ſoft paſte, which ZI 
ers are as deſervedly thrown out, is to be exſiccated by a gentle 2 
as having little elſe to recommend heat, and digeſted with the ſpi- 
them than prejudice or ſuperſti-, rit, in a ſand bath, for the ſpace 
tion. A of four days: then add the aloes 
ö | Edinb. in powder, and the ſaffron ; 
Take of 2, 5 © ,, continue the, digeſtion for two 
Benzoine, powdered, three days longer, ſuffer the feces to 
ounces Jubſide, and pour off the clear 
Balſam of Peru, one ounce and elixir. 
an half; ö the K . of 
'Hepatic aloes, in powder, half Paracelſus, improved with regard 
an ounce; | to the manner of preparation. Ihe 
Rectiſt ed ſpirit of wine, Nic myrrh, ſaſtron, and aloes, have been 
points. „ aſyally directed to be digeſted in 


Digeſt them in a ſand heat, for 4 the ſpirit together; by this method, 
ſpace of four days; and then the menſtruum ſoon loads itſelf. 
ſtrain the balſam. with the latter, fo. as ſcarce to take 
This is a farther contraction of up any of the myrrh; whilſt a 

the baume de commandeur, with- , tincture, extracted firſt from the 

out any injury to it as a medicine, - myzrh, . readily diſſolves a large 
at left with regard to the purpcles, , quantity of the others, The alca- 
for which the title ſhews it de- lige ſalt, ordered in the, ſecond, 
ſigned. Socqtprine alogsy 1 is here preſcript tion, with, a view to pro- 
jadiciouſly, changed for. the be- mote the e difiolution/ of the de 
patic, ee from experi- we, have, already obſerved. 19 le ſe 
ence to be the moſt ſerxiceable 1 in "ul FF : 


23 LAS 4 * 


— applications. Þ3 | h& medicine 18 greatly recom- 8 
| "I nded, 


4 


2s 


— 


vyiſcera. cleanſes the firſt paſſa ges 


"ended, and not undeſeryedly, - as | 
warm ſtimulant and a erient. It 
frengthens the ſtomach and other 
from tenacious phlegm, opens ohr 
ſructions in the remoter veſſels, 
and promotes all the natural ſecre- 
tons. Its continued uſe has fre- 
quently done good ſervice in ca- 
chectic and iQeric, caſes, uterine 
obltructions, and other like diſor- 
ters; particularly in cold, pale, 
phegmatic habits: where the pa- 
tent is of a hot, bilioùs conſtitu- 
ton, and florid complexion, this 
warm ſtimulating medicine is leſs. 
proper, and, ſometimes prejudicial, 
The doſe may be, from twenty 
trops to a tea ſpoonful, two or. 
three times a day. 


FLIXIR PROPRIETATIS cum 
oy n 
ELIXIR PROPRIETATIS with | 


1 


77 +. od 
Take ... 
Myrrh, in powder, an ounce 
a RS ak 
Socotorine aloes, in powder, an 
dune: 
Engliſh ſaFron, half an ounce; 
Refiified ſpirit of Wine, twenty- 
four ounces; BY 
Dulcified ſpirit of vitriol, fax 
ounces. N 
Digeſt them in a ſand heat, for the 
ſpace of four days; and having 
then ſuffered the feces to ſubſide, 
pour off the clear elixir. 
Here the dulcified ſpirit of vi- 
trol is very Judiciouſly ſubſtituted | 
to the ſpirit of ſulphur, ordered in 
other books of pharmacy to be 
added to the foregoing preparation: 
for that ſtrong acid precipitates 
from the liquor great part of what 
it had before taken up from the 
ther ingredients. This elixir poſ- 


lelies the general virtues of the 


40 


Chap 16. Spirituaus Tintares, W 429 


preceding 5 and 1 preferr ed to 
it in hot conſtitutions, and where 
the | juices tend to à putreſcen n 


ſtate. 
Ann 


ELIXIR PAREGORICUM, _ 
 "PAREGORIC'ELIXIR:- 
A — Lond. ALISA WJ 
Take of eee N 

Flowers of benzaine, 
Opium ſtrained, each one drams 
Camphor, two ſcruple s 
Eſſential oil of aniſeeds, half a, 
ii / 98, RS 


z 
L 


* £ g : * Me * 
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Nectified ſpirit of wine, two 


rr 
This elixir is taken from Le 


' 


Mort, with the omiſſion of three 
unneceſſary ingredients, honey, li- 


TEE: 


quorice,” and alcaline ſalt. It was 
originally preſcribed under the title 
of ELIXIR ASTHMATICUM, . 
which it did not ill deſerve; none 
of the officinal compoſitions being 
equal to it in that intention, It 
excellently allays the tickling, which 
provokes frequent coughing; and 
yet at the ſame time opens the 
breaſt, and gives greater liberty of 
breathing: the opium procures (as 
it does by itſelf) a temporary relief 
from the ſymptoms; whilſt the 0+ 
ther ingredients tend to remove the 
cauſe, and prevent their return. It 
is given to children, againſt the 
chin-cough, &c. from five drops to 
twenty; to adults, from twenty to 
an hundred. Half an ounce, , 
meaſure contains about a 'grain of 


. 


3 


ELIXIR PECTORALE,; . 
PECTORAL ELIXIR. 


n 
v.2a-/ 1 * * 


„ ad en - 201 
Take of or esl 
Balſam of Tolu, two ounces; 
| n an ounce and a half: 
Engliſh ſaffron, half an ounce; 
i Rectified 


3 S 


- 


$39 
; Reftifiet” ſpirit of wine, two 


ELIXIR VITRIOLL ACIDUM. 

ACTD ELIXIR FREML. 
Land, 

Take of the __ 

Aromatic tincture, one pint : 
Strong ſpirit (called oil) of vi- 
triol, four ounces. 

Mis them together, and after the 
feces have ſubſided, filter the 
elixir through paper. 

This preparation. was originally” 
taken from Mynſicht. and; has: been 


ufaall) diſtinguiſhed by his name. 
II is Rete prepared in a ſome what 

different manner from that directed 
by the author and in other books. 
| pharinacy ; the oil of vitriol and 
Foirte- of wine being there | firſt 


mixed. together, and then digeſted- 
upon aromatics : when thus ma- 


naged, the acid diſables. the ſpirit 


from extracking the virtues of the 


afomaties, and indeed, when ad- 
dd to the tincture, as here or- 
dered, it precipitates great part of 


1 the ſpirit had- before taken- 


roficht s elixir of vitriol is: di- 
rected in our preceding pharmaco- 
Kak as follows: 

ake of 

Cinnamon, 

Ginger, 

Cloves, each three drams: 


Catamus aromaticus, one ounce; 


Galangal, an ounce and a half: 

Sage, 

Mint, each half an ounce; 

Cubebs, | 

Nutmeg, each-two * 5 

Aloes wood, 

Citom peel, each one dram. 
Reduce theſe ingredients into a 

pouues, ä * 


The Engliſh Diſpenſauory improved. Patt ft 


EY Fi fast hes: fen four 
days, and then ſtrain off the Oil of vitriol, one pink. 
elixir 


Sugar candy, three cunces; 
elf of wine, a Pint and 0 


Digeſt them together for twenty 
days, and then filter the tincture 
for uſe. 


Theſe medicines are greatly re. 


commended in weakneſs of the 


moment: and in moſt caſes of this 
kind, where an acid does not al- 


ready prevail, they have generally 


good effects. Sometimes they have 
proved ſerviceable after bitters had 
availed nothing, eſpecially in great 
relaxations from debauches and 
over- feeding. Fuller relates (in his 
medicina gymnaſtica) that he was 
recovered, by Mynſicht's elixir, 
from an extreme decay of conſti- 
tution, and continual retchings to 
vomit. It may be given from ten 
to thirty or forty drops, in any 
convenient vehicle, once, twice, or 
thrice a day, at ſuch times as the 
ſtomach is moſt empty. 


ELIXIR VITRIOLI DULCE. 
SWEET ELIXTR of HRO. 
Tod. 
Take of the | 
Aromatic tincture, one pint; 


Dulcified ſpirit of vitriol, eight 
ounces by- weight. 


Mix them together. 


This is defigned for perſons whoſe 


ſtomach is too weak to bear the 


foregoing acid elixir; to the taſte, 
it is gratefully aromatic, without 
any perceptible acidity. The dul- 


cified ſpirit of vitriol, here dt. 


rected, occaſions little or no pre. 


cipitation er adding i it to the tins 
cture. : 


BLIXIR VITRIOLF: 
ELIXIR HRE. 


EFainb. 
Take of © 


Dul- 


T 


chi 16. 


Dulcified ſpirit of vitriol, two 
pounds 3 FE, 
Eſfential oil of mint, half an 
Ounce 3 3 | 
of lemon pech 
of nutmegs, each two drams. 


Ondually drop the oils into the 


ſpirit, and mix the whole well 
together. : 
This elixir, if has eſſential. oils 
are good, and the dulcified ſpirit 
made as it ought, to be, (if it is 
not, it will not diſſolve the wif 
proves. a very elegant and gratefu 
tomachic, ſimilar to the foregoing 
ſweet elixir: a tea ſpoonful of ei- 
ther, taken two or three times a 
day, has in many caſes produced 


happy effects, 


ELIXIR MYRRH@ 
COMPOSITUM. 


COMPOUND ELIXIR of 
MYRRH. 


| Lond. 
Take of 


Tincture of caſtor, one: pint; 3. 
Tincture of myrrh, half à fint. 


Digeſt them together, and n 
ſtrain the elixir. _— 
This preparation is improved 

from one deſcribed in former elle 

tions of this work under the name 
of ELIXIR UTERINUM. It "og 

amedicine of great efficacy in all u- 

terine obſtructions, and in hypochon- 

driacal caſes, promotes the menſes, 
the expulſion of the fœtus, and the 
lochia, It may be given from five 
drops, to twenty, or thirty, or 
more, in pennyroyal water, or any 


other ſuitable vehicle. 


Edinb. 
Take of 


Socotorine aloes, in powder, 


Sen 1 e A * AY 131 


Choice: rhubarb, cut. fi mall, 
Bay berries, ne” each. one 


OUNCE 3 33 


French brandy "wo piuts, | | 
Digeſt for tw]. O 5 and Wa 
the elixir. Wn 
ESSENTTA ans.” 
ESSENCE, akte 
Take: of Ne E ; 


Ambergris, tw dns; 
Muſk, twelve grains s | 


| Civet, | two grains 
Rectiſed ſpirit of! 2 1 * 


OUNCES, 


Digeſt them together in a water 


- bath, with a ſmall heat, which 
is to be gradually increaſed un- 
til the ſpirit boils, and kept in 
this ſtate for a little time : when 
the tincture is grown cold, de- 
cant it from the feces, and k 

it in a bottle well ſtopt for uſe. 
This eſſence is, to ſuch people 


as can bear perfumes, an exceed - 
ing high cordial: the doſe i is from 
Ve to ten drops. 

Extract of ſavin, ont ounce: by 90 

ss bra ODORIFERA alia. 


Anus her ODO RIFE ROUS 
A ESSENCE. 


Take of 
. Muſk, ten grains; 


Civet, five grains ; 

| Balſam of Peru, twelve drops; 
Oil of cloves, four drops; 
Oil of rhodium, two drops; 
Salt of tartar, half a dram; 


Rectified ſpirit of wine, two 


Ounces, 


Digeſt them together in a cloſe 


veſſel, with a heat equal to that 
of the ſun in ſummer, for ſeveral 
days; and afterwards pour off 
the eſſence for uſe. 

This is likewiſe a very high 


perfume ; a ſingle drop of it gives 
a fine flavour to many. ounces of 
other liquors, 


 GUTTA 
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GUT T4, 7 08 
Take up * 5 8 


Opium, ic ounces; 0 
Saffron, one once 
. Virginian ſnaker boot, 
Cochineal, each half a 
Zee cd ache 
oary, each two. = * 
Camphor; on Wr 5: 
Tincture of diaphoretic antimo- 
ny, one pint z/ | 8 rn F. 
Water, two pints. 14 | 
Digeſt the opium with the water in 
A ſcalding heat, till e 


150 
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oſſible af it is diſſolved, 
W the ſolution through « 


1 Aires Digeſt the other! Mere. 
dients in the antimonial tincture, 
for three or four days. Mix 

both liquors together, let them 


ſtand in; digeſtion. for two day, 


T „longer, and after the feces — 
1 pour off the clear for 
3 
This medicine Yas' . recom. 
mended. as; . preferable t. to the com: 
on opiates, and leſs apt to leave a 
= ſea on the ſtomach: : the doſe is 
em ten rope to en or hy 


— 
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JULEPUM. e CAM HORA. 
JULEP of CA H,ðR R. 
Lond. 


A KE of 

T Camphor, one dram ; 

Double refined ſugar, half an 
dunee 3. Ki 19979 
Poiling water, one pint, 

Grind the camphor firſt with a lit- 
tle rectified ſpirit of wine, until 
it grows ſoft; and afterwards 
with the ſugar, till they are per- 

fecily mixed: then add the wa- 
ter by little and little, let the 
mixture cool in à cloſe veſſel, 
and laſtly paſs it through a 
ſtrainer. Ws 
This is a more eaſy and effectual 

way of mingling camphor with a- 

queous liquors, than grinding it 

with water alone, or ſetting it on 
fre, and then quenching it in wa- 
ter, as directed in our former diſ- 
penſatory, and in other books of 
pharmacy: though even this me- 
thod is liable to ſome inconvenien- 
cies; part of the camphor exhaling, 
unleſs an extraordinar deal of care 
is taken, upon the affuſion of the 
boiling water; and part remaining 
upon the ſtrainer. The julep taſtes 
ſtrong of the camphor, and may 
be given, in caſes where this. drug 


is proper, in the doſe of a ſpoonful 


Or two. 1 | | 


JULEPUM e CRETA. 
CHALK FULEP. 


paſlages. 
to give a greater degree of conſiſt- 


U R E N 


Take of 5 
The whiteſt chalk, prepared, 
one ounce; SEES 
Double refined ſugar, fix drams 
Gum Arabic, two drams; 
Water, two pints. _ 


Mix them together. 


This julep is deſigned for heart- 
burns and other like diſorders ari- 
ſing from acid juices in the firſt 
The uſe of the gum is 


ence to the water, and enable it to 
keep the powdered chalk ſuſpend- 
ed; and likewiſe to ſoften and 


obtund the thin acrimonious hu- 


mours. 


JULEPUM e MOSC HO. 
 _MUSXK. FULEP. 
| Lond. 
Take of 
Damaſk roſe water, ſix ounces 
by meaſure 3 | 
Muſk, twelve grains; 
Double refined ſugar, one dram. 
Grind the ſugar and the muſk to- 
gether, and gradually add to 
them the- roſe water. | 
This is an improvement upon the 
HVST ERIC JULEP WITH 
MUSK of Bates. Orange flower 
water is directed by that author; 
and indeed this more perfectly co- 
incides with the muſk than roſe 
water : but as the former is diffi- 
cultly procurable in perfection, the 
> INE latter 
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latter is here preferred. The ju- 
lep appears turbid at firſt; on 


ſtanding a little time, it depoſites 


a brown powder, and becomes 
clear. | 

This julep is a ſtrong. perfume. 
To thoſe * can bear wedieifes 
of this claſs, it proves of great ſer- 
vice in lowneſs, faintings, &c. See 
the article MUSK, in the materia 
medica, page 162. N 


EMULSIO COMMUNIS. 
COMMON EMULSION. 


Take of 7 
. Sweet almonds, blanched, one 
. 4 
Gum Arabic, half an ounce; 
Double refined ſugar, ſix drams; 
Barley water, two pints. 


Diſſolve the gum in the barley wa- 


ter warmed; as ſoon as the wa- 
ter is grown throughly cold, 
pour it by little at a time upon 


the almonds and ſugar, firſt beat 


together, continuing to grind 

the whole, that the liquor may 

grow milky after which, it is to 
e paſſed through a ſtrainer. 


Edinb. 
Take of 
The four greater cold ſeeds, one 
ounce ; 


Sweet almonds, blanched, half 


., an ounce ;. | 
White ſugar, two drams ; 
Simple cinnamon water, one 
ounce ; _ 
Common water, two pints. _ 
Beat the almonds with the ſeeds in 


a marble mortar, and gradually | 
bodies, as myrrh, may by a like 


pour on them the common Wa- 
ter, working the whole well to- 
_ gether, Then ſtrain off the li- 
- quor, and add to it the cinna- 
mon water and the ſugar. 

If three drams of gum arabic be 


_ - previouſly diſſolved in the water, 
the preparation is called EMUL- 


3 


Take of | 


SIO ARABICA, the Arabic e. 
mul ſion. 


neither the ſeeds or the almondz 
are become rancid by keeping; 
which will not only render the e. 
mulſion extremely unpleaſant, 2 
circumſtance of great conſequence 
in a medicine that requires to be 


taken in large quantities, but like. | 


wiſe give it ſome injurious qualities 
little expected from preparations of 
this claſs. Theſe liquors are prin- 
cipally made uſe of for diluting 
and obtunding acrimonious hu. 
mours ; particularly in heat of u- 
rine and ſtranguries ariſing either 
from a natural ſharpneſs of the 
Juices, or the operation of cantha. 
rides or other irritating medicines : 
in theſe caſes, they are . to be 
drank frequently, in the quantity 
of halt a pint or more at a time, 
See Amygdalæ, page 78. 


LAC AMMONIACI. 
MILK of 4MMONIACUM, 
Lond. 


Gum ammoniacum, two drams; 
Simple pennyroyal water, halt a 
pint. | | 
Grind the ammoniacum with the 
water, in a mortar, until the 
gum is diſſolved. 

This liquor is employed with 
good ſucceſs for attenuating tough 
phlegm, and promoting expectora- 
tion, in humoural aſthmas, coughs, 


and obſtructions of the viſcera. It 
may be given in doſes of an ounce 
or two, and occaſionally repeated. 


Several other gummy-re{inous 


treatment be excellently fitted for 
medicinal purpoſes ; their whole ſub- 


ſtance being thus diſſolved into an 


uniform milky liquor. - 


SPIRITUS VINOSUS 
_ CAMPHORATUS. 
; C4 MW. 


Great care ſhould-be taken, that 


Chap. 17. 

CAMPHORATED SPIRIT 
of WINE. 

Lond. and Edinb. 


Take of | 
Camphor, two ounces 


Rectified ſpirit of wine, two pints, 


Mix them together, that the cam- 


phor may be diſſolved. | 
This ſolution of camphor is em- 


ployed chiefly for external uſes, 
ꝛgainſt rheumatic pains, paralytic 
numbneſſes, inflammations, for diſ- 


cuſing tumours, preventing gan- 
grenes, or reſtraining their pro- 
greſs. It is too pungent to be 
exhibited internally, unleſs largely 
diluted; nor is the dilution eaſily 
effected; for on the admixture of 


aqueous liquors, the camphor ſepa- 


rates, and runs into its original 
form. | | | 

Hoffman, Rothen, and others, 
mention a camphorated ſpirit not 


ſubject to this inconvenience, It 


is prepared by grinding the cam- 
phor with ſomewhat more than an 
equal weight of fixt alcaline ſalt, 
then adding a proper quantity of 


proof ſpirit, and drawing off one 


half of it by diſtillation. This ſpi- 
rit was propoſed to the college to 
be received into the pharmacopceia, 
zt the late reviſal, under the title 


of SPIRITUS CAMPHORE 


TARTARIZATUS. But up- 
on trial, it did not anſwer expecta- 
tion: ſome of the camphor, as the 


committee obſerve, riſes with the 


ſpirit in diſtillation, though but a 
imall quantity; whence, mixt with 
2 large portion of water, it does 


not ſenſibly render it turbid ; but 
m a proper quantity, it exhibits 


_ Mixtures. 


= 
the ſame appearance as the more 
common camphorated ſpirit : it did 


; Not appear, that ſpirit diſtilled from 


camphor, with or without the al- 
caline ſalt, differed at all in this 
reſpect. 


The moſt convenient method of 


uniting camphor with aqueous li- 
quors, ſeems to be by the media- 
tion of almonds; triturated with 
theſe, it readily mingles with wa- 
ter into the form of an emulſion, 
at the ſame time that its pungency 
is conſiderably abated. It may 
alſo be commodiouſly exhibited in 


the form of an oily draught, ex- 


preſſed oils totally diffolving it. 


. SOLUTIO THEBAICA. 
THEB AIC SOLUTION, 
Take of 
Thebaic extract, two drams; 
Rectified ſpirit of wine, two 
pints and a half; 2 * 
Water, five pints. 


Digeſt them together, until the 


opium is diſſolved ; and then 
_ filter the ſolution thro paper. 

This preparation is free from 
the inconveniencies attending the 


common opiate tinctures (p 4094) : 


the opium totally diſſolves in the 
menſtruum here ordered, no part of 
it ſeparates in keeping, and the doſe 


may be aſcertained to great exact- 
neſs: one grain of opium is con- 


tained in an ounce by meaſure, and 
in nearly ſeven drams by weight. 
Where aromatics are wanted, ei- 
ther in a medicinal intention, or to 
cover the ill ſmell of the opium, any 
proper tincture, or diſtilled water 
may be added oecaſionally. 


CnaPp 


«ft 


ſion. 
collection of both, which we meet 
with in pharmacopœias: and like er- 
rors have prevailed in each. As mul- 
titudes of diſtilled waters have been 
- compounded from materials unfit 
to give any virtue over the helm; 


4 


CRn AT 


E R XVII. 


S YR UP I. 
NP 


Syrups are ſaturated ſolutions of ſugar, made in vegetable decoctions or 
infuſions. 


HES E preparations were 
formerly conſidered as me- 
dicines of much greater importance, 
than they are thought to be at pre- 
ſent.” Syrups and diſtilled waters 


were for ſome ages made uſe of as 


the great alteratives ; inſomuch that 


the evacuation of any peccant hu- 


mour was never attempted till, by 
a a due courſe of theſe, it had firſt 


been regularly prepared for expul- 
Hence aroſe the exuberant 


General rules for 


1. 
All the rules laid down for making 
decoctions are likewiſe to be ob- 


| ſerved in the decoctions for ſy- 


rups. Vegetables, both for de- 
coctions and infuſions, ought to 
be dry, unleſs they are expreſsly 
ordered otherwiſe [E. 

II 


In the London pharmacopceia, on- 


ly the pureſt or double refined 
ſugar is allowed, 


ſo numbers of ſyrups have been pre- 
pared from ingredients, which inthis 
form cannot be taken in ſufficient 
doſes to exert their virtues; for 
two thirds of a ſyrup conſiſt of ſu- 
ſugar, and greateſt part of the re- 
maining third is an aqueous fluid. 

Syrups are at preſent chiefly re- 
garded as convenient vehicles for 
* medicines of greater efficacy; and 
made uſe of for ſweetening draughts 
and juleps, for reducing the lighter 
powders into boluſſes, pills, or elec- 


taries, and other like purpoſes, 


Ul 


Some likewiſe may not improperly 
be conſidered as medicines them- 
ſelves; as thoſe of ſaffron, and 
buckthorn berries. _ 


preparing Hrups. 


In the Edinburgh, the leſs pure or 
common whue ſugar is employ- 
ed, and farther purified by the 

operator. For ſuch ſyrups as 
are prepared without coction, 
the ſugar is previouſly diſſolved 
in water by itſelf, the ſolution 
clarified with whites of eggs, 
and boiled down to a thick con- 
ſiſtence, the ſcum which ariſes 
during the boiling being care- 
fully taken off, In the ſyrups 


pre- 


Chap. | 18. 


prepared by coction, the clarifi- 


cation with whites of eggs is per- 
formed after the ſugar has been 


diſlolved in the decoction of the 


vegetable; except in the ſyrup 


of meconium, for which there- 
fore the pureſt ſugar is directed. 
The purification of ſugar by cla- 


rifcation and deipumation is not- 


ſo perfect as might be expected; 


{;r after it has undergone this pro- 


«{, the refiners ſtill ſeparate from 
ia quantity of oily matter, which 


is cüagreeable to weak ſtomachs, 


See page 193. The clarification 
of the lugar along with the vege- 
table decoction is likew iſe injurious 
to the medicine; ſince by this 


means, not only the impurities of 


the ſugar are diicharged, but a con- 

ſderable part of what the liquor 

had before taken up from the other 
ingredients. It appears therefore 
molt eligible to employ fine ſugar 
forall the ſyrups; even the purga- 
tive ones (Which have been uſually 
made with coarie ſugar, as ſome- 
what coinciding with their inten- 
tion) not excepted ; for as purga- 
tive medicines are in general un- 
grateful to the ſtomach, it is cer- 
rinly improper to employ an ad- 
dition which increaſes their offen- 
lyeneſs. 

III. 

Where the weight of the ſugar is 
not expreſſed, twenty - nine 
Ounces thereof are to be taken 
to every pint of liquor, 
ſugar is to be reduced into pow- 
der, and diſſolved in the liquor 
by the heat of a water bath, un- 
leſs ordered otherwiſe. L.] 

Although in the formulæ of the ſe- 
veral ſyrups, a double weight,of 
the ſugar to that of the liquor is 

directed, yet leſs will generally 
be ſufficient. Firſt therefore diſ- 
ſolve in the liquor an equal 
weight of ſugar, then gradually 


i Syrups. 


The 


1437 
add ſome more in powder, till a 
little remains undiſſolved at the 
bottom, which is to be after- 
wards incorporated by ſetting 
the ſyrup in a water bath [ E.) 
The quantity of ſugar ſnould be 
ſo much, as the liquor is capable 
of keeping diſſolved in the cold: if 
there is more, a part of it will 
ſeparate, and concrete into cryſtals 
or candy; if leſs, the ſyrup will 


be ſubject to ferment, eſpecially in 


warm weather, and change into a 
vinous or ſour liquor. #. 
IV. "I 
Copper veſſels, unleſs they are well 
tinned, ſhould not be employed 
in the making of acid ſyrups, or 
ſuch as are compoſed of the 
Juices of fruits [E. 
The confectioners, who are the 
moſt dextrous people at theſe kinds 
of preparations, toavoid the expence 
of frequently new tinning their 
veſſels, rarely make uſe of any 
other than copper ones untinned, 
in the preparation even of the moſt 
acid ſyrups, ſuch as that of oranges, 
lemons, and the like. Neverthe- 
leſs, by taking due care, that their 
coppers be well ſcoured and perfect- 
ly clean, and that the ſyrup remain 
no longer in them than is abſolute- 
ly neceſſary, they avoid giving it 
any ill taſte or quality from the 
metal. | 
| Yar 4h | 
The ſyrup, when made, is to be 
ſet by till next day: if any ſac- 
charine cruſt appears upon the 
ſurface, take it off [L.] 


SYRUPUS ex ALLIO. 
SYRUP of GARLIC. 
| * Lond. i} {ef 
Take of: 11347 © 44 141 43 
Garlic, fliced, one pound; 
Boiling water, two pints 
Macerate them in a cloſe veſſel for 
twelve hours, then ſtrain off the 
TY F £317 £ 22:00 query, 
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liquor, and diſſolve in it a pro- 

per quantity of ſugar, ſo as to 

make a ſyrup. 

This ſyrup is occaſionally made 
uſe of for attenuating viſcid 
phlegm, and promoting expecto 
ration in humoural aſthmas, and 
oppreſſions of the breaſt : in theſe 
caſes, it proves a-medicine of con- 
ſiderable efficacy, though a very 
unpleaſant one: it taſtes and 


ſmells ftrong of the garlic. 
, SYRUPUS. ex ALTHAEA. 


' SYRUP of MARSHMALLOIFS. 


Lond. 
Take of | 
Marſhmallow roots, freſh, one 
pound; 
Double refined ſugar, four 
pounds; 


Water, one gallon. | 
Boil the water with the roots to 
one half: when grown through- 
ly cold, pour oft and preſs out 
the decoction, and ſet it by for 
a night to ſettle : next morning, 
pour off the clear liquor, and 
adding to it the ſugar, boil the 
whole to the weight of fix 


- pounds. 
| Esdinb. 
Take of | 


Marſhmallow roots, threeounces ; 
Eryngo roots, one ounce ; 
Liquorice, half an ounce ; 
Maidenhair (the true, or Engliſh,) 
Pellitory of the wall, each one 
- + Qance:; : 

White ſugar, four pounds; 
Water, ſix pints. 

Boil the water with the herbs and 
roots to the conſumption of one 
third; then ſtrain out the re- 
maining decoction, and ſuffer it 
to reſt for ſome time Pour off 
the clear fiquor from the ſedi- 
ment, and boil it with the ſugar 

- Over a gentle fire, keeping the 

matter cantinually ſtirring, till 

it becomes a ſyrup. 


This ſyrup ſeems to have been 
a ſort of favourite among diſpen- 
ſatory-writers, who have taken 
great pains to alter and amend it, 


but have been wonderfully tender 


in lopping off any of its articles. 
In the firſt of the above forms, it 
has loſt all its ſuperfluities, and in 
the ſecond a great many of them, 
without any injury to its virtues, 
It is uſed chiefly in nephritic caſes, 
for ſweetening emollient decoctions, 
and the like; of itſelf, it can do 
little ſervice, notwithſtanding the 
high opinion which ſome have en- 
tertained of it ; for what can be 
expected from two or three ſpoon- 
fuls of the ſyrup, when the decoc- 
tion, from which five or ſix pounds 
are made, may be taken at a 
draught or iwo ? 


SYRUPUS e CORTICIBUS 
AURANTIORUM. 
SYRUP of ORANGE PEEL. 
Load. 

Take of the 
Yellow rind of Seville orange 

peel, freſh, eight ounces ; 

Boiling water, five pints. 

Macerate them for a night in a 
cloſe veſſel; next morning, ſtrain 
out the liquor, and diſſolve in it 
the proper quantity of ſugar for 
making it into a ſyrup. 


EM Edinb. 
Take of the 


Yellow rind of orange peel, freſh, 


_ fix ounces ; 
Boiling water, three pints. 
Infuſe them for a night, in a cloſe 
veſſel, then ſtrain the liquor, 
let it ſtand to ſettle, and having 
poured it off clear from the ſe- 
diment, diſſolve therein twice 
its weight of white ſugar, ſo as 
to make it into a ſyrup without 
boiling. | 
In making this ſyrup, it is par- 


ticularly neceſſary, that the ſugar 


be previouſly powdered, and dil. 
ſolved 


Chap. 18. ä | 
olyed in the infuſion with as gen- 
tle a heat as poſſible, to prevent 
the exhalation of the'volatile parts 
of the peel. With theſe cautions, 
the ſyrup proves a very elegant and 
agreeable one, poſſeſſing great ſhare 
of the fine flavour of the orange 


pe. | 


SYRUPUS BAESAMICUS. 
BALSAMIC SYRUP. 
Lond. 
Take of | 
Balſam of Tolu, eight ounces 
Water, three pints. 
V Poil them for two or three hours 
in a circulatary veſſel, or at leaſt 
in a long-necked matras having 
"I its mouth lightly covered. When 
grown cold, ſtrain out the li- 
quor, and mix therewith a pro- 
per quantity of ſugar to make it 
into a ſyrup. 
The coction may be conveniently 
performed in a retort, with a re- 
ceiver adapted to it, the liquor 
which comes over being occaſion- 
ally poured back; or the water 
may be entirely drawn off, and the 
ſugar diſſolved in the diſtilled li- 
quor, | 


Take of the 
Syrup of ſugar, juſt made, and 
warm from the fire, two 
pounds ; | 
Tincture of balſam of Tolu, one 
ounce. | 
When the ſyrup has grown almoſt 
cold, ftir into it the tincture, by 
little at a time, agitating them 
well together, till perfectly uni- 
ted. The mixture is then to be 
kept in the heat of a water bath 
| until the ſpirit has exhaled. 
| This method of making the bal- 
ſamic ſyrup was dropt in the pre- 
ceding edition of the Edinburgh 
pharmacopœia, on a complaint that 
che ſpirit ſpoiled the taſte of the 
ſyrup; which it did in a great de- 


Eadinb, 


bo ERIE 


gree when the tincture was drawn 
with malt ſpirits. Particular care 
therefore ſhould be taken, that the 
ſpirit, employed for this tincture, 
be perfectly clean, and well re&i- 
fied from all ill flavour. ke 
The intention of the contrivers 
of the two foregoing proceſſes ſeems 


to have been ſomewhat different. 


In the firſt, the more ſubtile and 
fragrant parts of the balſam, are 
extracted from the groſſer reſinous 
matter, and alone retained in the 


ſyrup : the other ſyrup contains 


the whole ſubſtance of the balſam, 
in larger quantity. They are both 
moderately impregnated with the 
agreeable flavour of the balſam. 

In ſome pharmacopce'as, an ele- 
gant ſyrup of this kind is prepared 
from a tincture of balſam of Pe- 
ru, with role water and a proper 
quantity of ſugar. | 


SYRUPUS CARYOPHYLLO- 
RUM RUBRORUM. 
SYRUP of CLOYVE-FULY- 

FLOWERS, 
bf Lond. | 
Take of | 
Clove-july-flowers, freſh gather- 
ed, and freed from the heels, 
three pounds ; Eo 
Bolling water, five pints. 


Maceratre them for a night, in a 


glaſs or glazed earthen veſſel, 
then ſtrain off the liquor, and 
diflolve therein its due propor- 
tion of ſugar to make it into a 


ſyrup. | 
N Edinb. 

One pound of the flowers is to be 
infuſed in three pints of water, 
and the ſyrup made as above, 

without boiling | 

This ſyrup is of an agreeable 
flavour, and a fine red colour; and 
for theſe, it is chiefly valued, Some 
have ſubſtitated to it one eaſil) pa- 
rable at ſeaſons when the flowers 
are not to be procured: an ounce 
| Ft 4 of 


— — 


of clove ſpice is infuſed for ſome 
days in twelve ounces of white 
wine, the liquor ſtrained, and with 
the addition of twenty ounces of 
ſugar, boiled to a proper conſiſt- 
ence: a little cochineal renders the 
colour of this ſyrup exactly ſimilar 
to that prepared from the clove- 
july- flower; and its flavour is of 
the ſame kind, though not ſo plea- 
ſant. | 
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proves rather more elegant, and 
richer. of the fruit, than when th 

are taken freſh from the tree. In 
either caſe, the preparation is a 
very agreeable, mild, cordial re. 
ſtringent ; and in fome kinds of 
looſeneſs and diſorders of the flo. 
mach, may be either taken by it. 
ſelf, in the quantity of a ſpoonful 
or two at a time, or employed for 
reconciling to the palate and ſto- 


mach, medicines of the more un- 


SYRUPUS CROCT. 
SYRUP of SAFFRON, 


| Lond. 

Take of | 
Saffron wine, one pintz _ 
Double refined ſugar, twenty- 

five ounces. 

Diſſolve the ſugar in the wine, ſo 
as to make a ſyrup thereof. 
Saffron is very well fitted for 

making a ſyrup, as in this form a 

ſufficient doſe of it is contained in 

a reaſoaable compaſs. This ſyrup 


is at preſent more frequently pre- 


ſcribed than the wine from which 
it is made: it is a pleaſant cor- 
dial, and gives a fine colour to A 
leps. 


 SYRUPUS CYDONIORUM. 
STRUP of 2ZUINCES. 
Lond, | 
[Fakis of 


Quince juice, depurated, three 


pints 3 5 
Cinnamon, one dram ; 
Cloves, 
Ginger, each half a dram; 
Red port wine, one pint; 
Double refined ſugar, nine pounds. 
Digeſt the juice with the ſpices, in 
the heat of aſhes, for fix hours; 
then adding the wine, paſs the 
liquor through a ftrainer; and 
afterwards diſſolve in it the ſu- 
gar, ſo as to make a ſyrup. 
If the quinces are kept for ſome 
time, in an airy place, before the 
| puns 1s es out, F ſxrup 


Take of 


grateful kind. 


SYRUPUS KERMESINUS., 
SYRUP of KERMES.. 

| . Edinb, 

Take of 


Juice of kermes grains, one 


pound ; 
White ſugar, two pounds. 

Make them into a ſyrup, without 
heat. 

The ſyrup of kermes, which is 
brought to us ready made, from 
the ſouthern parts of France, is 
to be preferred; eſpecially if it 

has been prepared without heat. 
This ſyrup is of an agreeable 

taſte, and a fine red colour. It is 
accounted cordial and corroborant, 
and ſuppoſed to be particularly 
ſerviceable in weakneſs, and other 
diſorders of pregnant women. 


SYRUPUS e SUCCO. 
LIMONUM. 
SYRUP of LEMON FUICE, 
Lond, 
Take of the _ | 
Juice of lemons, ſuffered to ſet- 
tle till the feces have ſub- 
ſided, and afterwards ſtrained, 
two pints; 
Double refined ſugar, fifty ounces. 


Diſſolve the ſugar in the juice, 1a 


as to make a ſyrup thereof. 
Edinb. 


Temon! juice, depurated, one 


ound ; + 4 
* Wer White 


Chap. 18. 

White ſugar, two pounds. f 
Make them into a ſyrup according 
to art, without boiling. | 


Aſter the ſame manner are prepared, 


SYRUPUS e SUCCO 
AURANTIORUM. _ 
SYRUP of ORANGE JUICE. LZ. 


SYRUPUS e SUCCO 
' __ MORORUM.  - 
SYRUP of MULBERRIES. [L.] 


SYRUPUS eSUCCO FRUCTUS 
RUBI IDAL. | 
SYRUP of RASPBERRIES. [L.] 


All theſe are very pleaſant, cool- 
ing ſyrups, and in this intention 
are occaſionally made uſe of, in 
draughts and juleps, for quench- 
ing thirſt, abating heat, &c. in bi- 
lious or inflammatory diſtempers. 
They are ſometimes likewiſe em- 
ployed in gargariſms for inflamma- 
tions of the mouth and tonſils. 


SYRUPUS e MECONIO, five 
Dl ACODION. 
SI RUP of MECONIUM, or 
DIACODIUM. 
| Lond. 
Take of 
White poppy heads, dried and 
cleared from the ſeeds; three 
pounds and a half; 
Water, ſix gallons. 
Cut the heads, and boil them in 
the water, ftirring them now 
and then to prevent their 
burning, till only about one 
third part of the liquor remains, 
which will be almoſt entirely 
ſoaked up by the poppies. Then 
remove the veilel from the fire, 
ſtrongly preſs out the decoction, 
and boil it down to about four 
pints : ſtrain it whilſt hot, firſt 
through a ſieve, and afterwards 
through a fine woollen cloth ; 
and let it by for a night, that 


Syrups. — 


LIN 44k 
the feces may ſubſide. Next 
morning, pour the liquor off 
clear, and boil it with ſix pounds 
of double refined ſugar, until the 
weight of the whole is nine 
pounds, or a little more, that it 
may become a ſyrup of a proper 
conſiſtence. 2 a 


sv RUPUS PAPAVERIS: ALBI, 


ſeu de MECONIO, vulgo 
DIACONION., | 
SYRUP of WHITE POPPIES, 
MECONIUM, commonly 


or 0 
called DIA CODIUM. 
Edinb, 
'Take of 


White poppy heads, juſt ripe, 
and moderately dried, fourteen 
Oounces; | | 

Boiling water, one gallon. 


Let theſe be ſteeped together for a 


night, and then boiled until half 
the liquor is waſted : ſtrain, and 
ſtrongly preſs out the remainder, 
and boil it, with the addi:ion of 
four pounds of white ſugar, to 
the conſiſtence of a ſyrup. 
Particular care is requiſite, in 
the preparation of this ſyrup, that 
it may be always made as nearly 
as poſſible, of the ſame ftrength. 
It is given to children, in doſes of 
two or three drams; to adults, 


from half an ounce to an ounce and 


upwards, for obtunding acrimonious 
humours, eaſing pain, procuring 
reft, and anſwering the other pur- 
poſes of opiates. See PAPAVER 


in the materia medica, page 175. 


SYRUPUS PAPAVERIS 
| ERRATICI. 
SYRUP of WILD POPPIES. 
Lond. 
Take of 
Wild poppy 
pounds; 
Boiling water, 


half. Wo 
5 | Pour 


flowers, freſh, four 
4+ 


four pints and a 
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Pour the water on the poppies, ſet 
them over the fire, and fre- 


quently ſtir them, until the flow- 


ers are throughly moiſtened : as 
ſoon as they have ſunk under the 
water, let the whole be ſet by to 
ſeep for a night: next day pour 
off, and preſs out the liquor, and 
ſet it by for a night longer to 
ſettle : afterwards add the proper 
quantity of double refined ſugar 
to make it into a ſyrup. 


es. | 
Take of | 
Wild poppy flowers, freſh, one 
pound ; 


Boiling water, three pints. 


| Steep the flowers in the water for a 


night, then ſtrain off the liquor, 

and adding two pounds of white 

ſugar, boil it into a ſyrup. 

'The defign of ſetting the lowers 
over the fire is (as Dr. Per.be ton 
obſerves) that they may be e 
ſcalded, ſo as to ſhrink enoug n 
be all immerged in the Water; 
without this artifice, they can ſcarce 
be all got in: but they are no 
longer to be continued over the 
fire, than till this effect is produ- 
ced, leſt the liquor become too 
thick, and the ſyrup be rendered 
10; 2 
This ſyrup has been recommend- 
ed in diſorders of the breaſt, coughe, 
ſpitting of blood, pleurifies, and o- 
ther diſeaſes, both as an emol- 
hent, and as an opiate. It 1s one 
of the lighteſt of the opiate me- 


dicines, and in this reſpect ſo weak, 


that ſome have doubted of its hav- 
ing any anodyne quality. | 


SYRUPUS PECTORALIS. 
PEC ORAL SYRUP. 


| Lond. | 
Take of | 
English maidenhair, dried, fiv 


Ounces ;z 
Liquorice, four ounces ; 


Boiling water, five pints, 


Macerate them for ſome hours, 
then ſtrain out the liquor, and 
with a proper quantity of double 
refined ſugar, make it into 2 
ſyrup. 


Take of 
Florence orris roots, 
Elecampane roots, each an ounce 

and a half ; | 
Liquorice, two ounces ; 
Coltsfoot flowers, 
Maidenhair (either the true, er 
Engliſh) 
Ground ivy, each one ounce ; 
Fat fg5, twelve in number; 
Water, one gallon 

Boil the water with the other in- 
gredients, til! one fourth part is 
waltcd ; ſtran out the remain- 
ing liq on, add to it fix pounds 
of wanne gar, and boil them 
mio a y rup. 8 6 

_ Te title of thefe compoſitions 
exprencs their medical intention : 

Cy) UTE ſuppoled to ſoften acri- 

aaious humours, allay tickling 

coughs, and promote the expecto- 
ration of tough phlegm. The true 


Edinb. 


maidenhair is the only ſort that 


has been uſually directed in theſe 
kinds of compoſitions: the uſe of 
the Engliſh is here very judici- 
ouſly allowed; not only as being 
more eaſily procurable, and having 
been ſubſtituted to the other in the 
ſhops, but likewiſe as there does 
not ſeem to be any medicinal diffe- 
rence betwixt them. Fuller finds 
great fault with both theſe ingre- 
dients, on a. ſuppoſition that all 
their virtues fly away in drying : 
but in this he was certainly miſ- 
taken ; for the virtues of both 
theſe maidenhairs conſiſt in a mu- 
cilaginous ſubſtance, which ſuffers 
no injury by being dried. There 
is one ſpecies indeed, the Canada 
maidenhair, which has a conſider- 
able ſhare of a pleaſant ſmell and 
flavour joined to its — : 
; f ut 


Chap. FF. 
hut this is as yet a ſtranger to the 
ſhops, though not uncommon in 
ſome of our gardens. 


SYRUPUS POEONLE. 
SYRUP of PEONY. 
8 Edinb. | 
This ſyrup is made of an infuſion 


after the fame manner as that of 


wild poppies : 


virtues formerly attributed to it 
have no foundation. | 


SYRUPUS e FLORIBUS 
PARALYSIS. 


: SYRUP of COWSLIPS. 
Lond. 


This is made from cowſlip flowers, 

+. after the ſame manner as the 
| ſyrup of clove july-flowers. 

It has been ſuppoſed ſerviceable 

in nervous diſorders ; its agreeable 

flavour recommends it to the pa- 


few who ſuppoſe it to poſſeſs any 
ſingular virtues. 


SYRUPUS QUINQUE 
RADICUM. | 
SYRUP of the FIVE ROOTS, 
» Edinbd, 
Take of | 
The five opening roots, (viz. thoſe 
of ſmallage, aſparagus, fennel, 
parſley, and butchers broom) 
two ounces of each; 
Water, ſix pints. - 
Boil them together till one third of 
the water is waſted ; then ftrain 
and preſs out the remaining li- 
quor, diſſolve in it four pounds 
of white ſugar, and boil them 
into a ſyrup. „ 
This ſyrup ſtands recommended 
as an aperient and diuretic, where 
medicines of that claſs are indicated. 
A decoction of the roots, drank in 
Jarge quantity, is of conſiderable 


Syrups. » 


of freſh gathered peony flowers, 


Nor is it greatly different from that 
ſyrup in quality: the antiepileptic | 


tient, though at preſent there are 
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ſpoonful or two of the 


ſervice ; but little ean be ex 
from a 
ſyrup. 


SYRUPUS ROSARUM 
| SOLUTIVUS. 
SOLUTIVE SYRUP of ROSES. 
Lond, 

Take the liquor that remains after 
the diſtillation of fix pounds of 
damaſk roſes ; * ; 

Of double refined ſugar, five 
pounds. | 

Having preſſed out the liquor from 

the roſes, boil it down to three 
pints, and ſet it by for a night to 
ſettle ; next morning, pour it off 
clear from the ſediment, and 
adding the ſugar, boil the mix- 
ture to the weight of ſeven 
pounds and an half. 

| Eainb. 


This ſyrup is made from a double 


infuſion of freſh gathered pale 

roſes, after the ſame manner as 

the ſyrup of wild poppies. 

The liquor remaining after the 
diſtillation of roſes is as proper for 
making this ſyrup as a freſh infu- 
ſion of the flowers: for the diſtil- 
lation only collects, and preſerves 
for other uſes, thoſe volatile parts 
of the roſe, which are diſſipated in 
the air, whilſt the infuſion is boil- 
ing to its conſiſtence. This ſyrup 
is an agreeable and mild purgative 
for children, in the doſe of half a 


ſpoonful, or a ſpoonful. It like- 


wiſe proves gently laxative to 
adults, and does good ſervice in 
coſtive habits. Its principal uſe is 
in ſolutive glyſters. 


SYRUPUS de ROSIS SICCIS. 
SYRUP of DRY ROSES. 

Edinb. 3 tL SS: bt 

Take of OH 

Red roſes, half a pound ; 

White ſugar, four pounds; 
Boiling water, four pints, 

Infuſe the roſes in the water for a 

* _ night, 
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night, then boil them a little, 
ſtrain out the liquor, and adding 


to it the ſugar, boil them to the 


conſiſtence of a ſyrup. 

This ſyrup is ſuppoſed to be 
mildly aſtringent: but is principal- 
ly valued on account of its red co- 
lour. The London college have 
omitted this and the ſyrup of peony 
flowers, as being the moſt inſigni- 
ficant of the red ſyrups; ſome 
which they have retained are equal 
to them in point of colour, and 
ſuperior in other reſpects. 


SYRUPUS SCILLITICUS. 
SYRUP of S9UILLS. 


Lond. 
Take of 
Vinegar of iquills, a pint and 
an half; 
Cinnamon, 


Ginger, each one ounce z 

Double | refined ſugar, three 

pounds and a halt. 

Steep the ipices in the vinegar for 
three days; then ftrain out the 
liquor, and add the ſugar, ſo as 
to make a ſyrup thereof. 

Edinb. 

Take of 
Vinegar of ſquills, two pints; 5 
White ſugar, four pounds. 

Make then into 4 ſyrup, without 
boiling. 

The jpices in the firſt of theſe 
compoſitions, ſomewhat alleviate 
the offenſiveneſs of the ſquills, tho? 
not ſo much as to prevent the me- 
dicine from being dijagreeable. It 
15 uſed chiefly, in doſes of a ipoon- 
ful, or two, for attenuating viſcid 
"phlegm, and promoting expectora- 
tion, which it does very powerfully. 


SYRUPUS de SENA et RHEO. 
ST RUP of SENA and © 
RHUBARB. 
„ 444+ Edind. 
Take of 1 
E Sena, two ounces ; 
Rhubarb, one ounce ; 


Sweet fennel ſeeds, : 
Cinnamon, each two drams ; 
White ſugar, three pounds ; 
Boiling water, three pints. 

Let the ſena, rhubarb, fennel ſeeds, 
and cinnamon, be ſieeped in the 


water for a night, in à veſſel 
cloſely ſtopt. The liquor being 
then ſtrained out, ſuffered to 


ſettle, and poured off clear from 

the ſediment, boil it with the 

ſugar, over a gentle fire, to the 

conſiſtence of a ſyrup. 

Here it ſhould ſeem moſt eligible 
to increaſe the quantity of ſugar, or 


. diminiſh that of the water, that the 


ſyrup might be made without bojl- 
ing: for as it is nęceſſary, accord. 
ing to the proportions ſet down 
above, to continue the coction for 
a conſiderable time, in order to bring 
the liquor to a due conliſtence ; 
how gently ſoever it be performed, 
great part of the flavour of the aro- 
matics will be diſh; ated 

This ſyrup is deſigned chiefly as 
a purgative for children; but is 
not a very agreeabie one, nor a- 
mong us often made ute of. The 
former London harmaco: cia had 
a medicine oi this kind, with ſome 
ſuperfluous articles, which the com- 
mittee, in their reviſal of it, re- 
trenched: they likewiſe omitted 


the ſena, as being at beſt unneceſ- 


ſary, and retained only rhubarb for 
the purgative ingredient : the com- 
poſition was, nevertheleſs, at length 
intirely expunged, and very juilly ; 
for, as they obſerve, rhubarb 1s 
eaſily given to young children in 
powder or infuſion, and the taſte of 
it cannot be rendered agreeable to 
them by any ſweetning. 


SYRUPUS SIMPLEX, 
The SIMPLE SYRUP. 
Lond. 
Diſſolve in water ſo much doable 
refined ſugar, as will make it in- 
to a ſyrup. 


SY 


” np, © — 2 


Chap. 18. 

SYRUPUS SACCHARI. 
SYRUP of SUGAR. 
Edinb. 

Take of 

White ſugar, 

Water, each equal quantities. 
Boil them into a ſyrup. | 

Theſe preparations are plain li- 
quid {weets, void of flavour or co- 
jour. They are convenient for ſun- 
dry purpoſes where theſe qualities 
are not wanted, or. would be ex- 
ceptionable. 


SYRUPUS e SPINA 
| CERVINA. 
SYRUP of BUCKTHORN., 
Lond. 
Take of the f 
Juice of ripe and freſh buck- 
thorn berries, one gallon ; 
Cinnamon, 
Ginger, | 
Nutmegs, each one ounce ; 


Double refined ſugar , ſeven 


pounds, | 

Set the Juice by for ſome days, to 
ſettle; then paſs it through a 
ſtrainer, and in ſome part there- 
of macerate the ſpices. Boil the 
reſt of the juice, adding towards 
the end that part in which the 
ſpices were macerated, firſt paſſed 
through a ſtrainer : this part of 
the proceſs muſt be ſo managed, 
that the whole liquor may be re 
duced to four pints. Laſtly, 
put in the ſugar, and make the 
mixture into a ſyrup. 

Edinb. 
Take of the 
Juice of ripe buckthorn berries, 
depurated, ſix pounds; 

Brown ſugar, four pounds; 

Eſſential oil of cloves, one dram; 

Boil the juice with the ſugar, over 
a gentle fire, to the conſiſtence 
of a ſyrup ; and whilſt it conti- 
nues warm, mix therewith the 
eſſential oil previouſly ground 
with a little ſugar, 


Srups. 


56 e 
In theſe preparations, the diſa- 
greeable qualities of the buckthorn 
berries are abated by the aromatics 


and the eſſential oil: they are ne- 


vertheleſs ſtill ungrateful, though 
as uſeful, medicinally, as any of 


the ſyrups. Three or four ſpoon- 


fuls operate briſkly as a cathartic, 
and bring away large quantities of 
ſerous humours. The principal in- 
conveniencies attending them are, 
that they occaſion a thirſt and dry- 
neſs of the mouth and fauces, and 


ſometimes violent gripes: both 


theſe may be prevented, by drink - 
ing liberally of water-gruel, or o- 
ther warm liquids, during the ope- 
ration. 5 | 


SYRUPUS e SYMPHYTO. 
SYRUP of COMEFRY. 
| Edinb. 
Take-of--.-. Sag 
Comfry roots, freſh, 
Plantane leaves, freſh, each half 
a pound 
Bruiſe them both together, and 
ſtrongly preſs out the juice: 
pour, on the remaining magma, 
a quart of water, and boil to the 
conſumption of one half: then 
ſtrain off the liquor, add to it 
the expreſſed juice, and boil the 
mixture, with an equal weight 
of white ſugar, into a ſyrup. _ 
This ſyrup is ſuppoſed to be 


gently emollient and reſtringent ; 


and by ſome itands greatly com- 


mended in phthiſical ditorders and 


internal ulcerations. But whatever 
virtues of this kind the ingredients 
may poſſeſs, the ſyrup is one of 
thole which can have very little 
effect, even in the largeſt doſe that 
preparations of this kind can be 
taken in. . 


SYRUPUS VIOLARUM. 


SYRUP of VIOLETS. 
Lond. 


Take of 


Vio- 
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Voiolets, freſh, and well colour- 
ed, two pounds ; 

Boiling water, five pints. 

Macerate them for a whole day, 
in a glaſs, or at leaſt, a glazed 
earthen veſſel; then pour out 
the liquor, 'and paſs it through 
a thin linen cloth, carefully a- 
voiding even the lighteſt preſſure : 
afterwards, adding the due pro- 
portion of ſugar, make it into a 


ſyr . 

7 Edinb. 
Take of 

March violets; freſh, one pound; 

Boiling water, three pints. 
Steep them together for a night, in 

an earthen veſſel cloſe covered : 

then ſtrain out the liquor, and 

- diflolve in it twice its weight of 
white ſugar, ſo as to make a ſy- 
rup without bottling. 

This ſyrup is of a very agreeable 
flavour, and in the quantity of a 
ſpoonful or two, .proves to children 
gently laxative, It is apt to loſe, 
in keeping, the elegant blue colour, 

for which it is chiefly valued. 


SYRUPUS ZINGIBERIS. 
SYRUP of GINGER. 


| Lond, 
Take of 
Ginger, cut into thin ſlices, four 
OUNCES 3 
Boiling water, three pints. 
Macerate them for ſome hours, 
then ftrain out the hquor, and 
make it into a ſyrup with a pro- 
per quantity of double refined 


ſugar. | 
This is an agreeable and mode - 


rately aromatic ſyrup, lightly im- 


pregnated with the flavour and vir- 


tues of the ginger. 
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CONFECTIO ALKERMEs, 
CONFECTION of KE RMES. 


| Lond. 
Take of | | 
Juice of kermes grains, warmed 
and ftrained, three pounds; 
Damaſk roſe water, ſix ounces 
by meaſure ; : Bs 
Oil of cinnamon, half a ſcruple; 
Double refined ſugar, one pound, 
Diſſolve the ſugar in the roſe wa. 
ter, by the heat of a water bath, 
into a ſyrup; then mix in the 
juice of kermes, and after it has 
grown cold, the oil of cinnamon, 


Edinb. 
Take of | 
Syrup of kermes, three pounds; 
Yellow ſaunders, 
Cinnamon, each ſix drams ; 
Cochineal, three drams ; : 
Saffron, one dram and an half. 
Evaporate the ſyrup. with a gentle 
heat, to the conſiſtence of ho- 
ney ; then mix with it the other 
ingredients reduced to a very 
fine powder. | 
Both theſe compoſitions are ele- 
gant and agreeable cordials ; the 
doſe, when taken by themſelves, is 


from a ſcruple to a dram or more. 


The firſt has an advantage of mix- 


* ing uniformly in juleps, without 


ſpoiling. their tranſparency, which 
the powders in the ſecond always 
do. Particular care ought to be 
had in the choice of the effential 
oil, which for the moſt part is 
grievouſly adulterated ; it would be 
convenient to grind the oil with a 
little of the ſugar, before it is ad- 
ded to the other ingredients ; for 
by this means, it will mix more 
perfectly, and not be apt to ſepa- 
rate in keeping. 8 


Cnar- 


. c 


MEL XGYPTIACUM. 
| Lond, 

AKE of 

Verdegris, reduced into a 

very ſubtile powder, five 
ounces; _ ” 
Honey , fourteen ounces by 

weight; 
Vinegar, feven ounces by mea- 
ſure, 


| Foil theſe ingredients together, o- 


ver a gentle fire, till they have 
acquired a due conſiſtence, and 
a reddiſh colour. On keeping 
this mixture for ſome time, the 
thicker part falls to the bottom ; 
the thinner, which floats on the 
top, is called nel Agyptiacum, 


UNGUENTUM 
AGYPTIACUM. 


Edinb. 
Tak 6f + - -+ 3 3 
Verdegris, finely powdered, five 
ounces ; | 
Honey, fourteen ounces; 
Vinegar, ſeven ounces. 
Boil them over a gentle fire, to the 
conſiſtence of an ointment. 
Theſe preparations are defigned 


only for external uſe, for cleanſing 
and deterging ulcers, and keeping 
down fungous fleſh :. they are ſer- 


viceable alſo in venereal ulcerations 
of the mouth and tonſils. If for 
particular purpoſes, they ſhould be 


wanted more acrid, they may be 
occaſionally rendered ſo by ſhaking 


the veſſel, ſo as to mix up the 


CA TER . 
ME I L A et OXYMELITA: 
EO NE TS and OXYMELS. 


thick matter at the bottom (which 
contains greateſt part of the verde- 
gris) with the upper thin one. 


MEL ELATINES. . 
HONEY of FLUELLIN:. 
Lond. 

Take of the _ | 
Depurated juice of fluellin, fous 
ints ; 
Clarified honey, four pounds, 
Boil them to a due conſiſtence. 
This preparation made its firſt 
appearance in the preceding edition 


of our pharmacopœia. It is very 


rarely made uſe of, and not often 
kept in the ſhops, 


MEL HELLEBORATUM. 
HONEY of HELLEBORE, 
t Lond. d 
Take of 


White hellebore roots, dried and 


cut in ſlices, one pound; 
Clarified honey, three pounds; 
Water, four pints. 
Let the roots be macerated in the 
water for three days, and then 


boiled a little; prefs out the li- 
quor and having paſſed it again 


through a ſtrainer, boil it with 

the honey to a proper thick- 

neſs. 

Particular care ought to be had, 
to reduce this preparation 2s nearly 
as poſſible to the honey confiſtence, 


that its ſtrength may not be too 


uncertain. It acts as a draſtic pur- 
ve; gative 


gative or emetic, too violent and 

recarious for common uſe. It has 
— ſometimes given in maniacal 
caſes, in doſes of onę or two drams 
and upwards; though more fre- 
quently employed in glyfters. The 
preſent practice very rarely makes 
uſe of it at all. 


MEL MERCURIALE. 
HONEY of MERCURY. 
Edinb. 

Take of the 

* | Juice of French herb mercury, 

. Honey, each three pounds. 

Boil them together to the conſi ſt- 
ence of honey, taking off the 
ſcum which ariſes to the top. 


and hence dropt by the London 
college. ! | 


MEI.  ROSACEUM. 
| HONEY of ROSES. 


: 24 Lond. 

Take of Ts 

Red roſe buds, freed from the 
heels, and haitily dried, fou 
ounces ; | 

Boiling water, three pints ; 

Clarified honey, five pounds, 

Steep the roſes in the water for 
ſome hours, then ſtrain off the 
liquor, mix with it the honey, 
and boil them to a due conſiſt- 

ence. | 


MEI. ROSATUM. 


Edinb. 
Take of | 
Red roſes, dried, half a pound ; 
Boiling water, four pints ; 
Honey, four pounds. 
Steep the roſes. in the water for a 
night, then ſtrain out the liquor, 


the mixture to the conſiſtence of 
honey. | 
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This is deſigned chiefly for gly- 
ſters: it is very rarely made uſe of, 


add to it the honey, and boi! 
- Boil the vinegar for a little time, 


'This preparation is not unfre- 
- quently made - aſe of, as a mild 


cooling detergent, particularly in 
gargariſms for ulcerations and in. 


flammation of the mouth and ton. 


fils. The deſign of haſtily drying 
the roſes, as directed in the firſt of 
the above preſcriptions, is, that 
they may the better preſerve their 
virtues. See page 191. 


MEL SOLUTIVUM. 
SOLUTIiVE HONEY. 
| 5 Lond. | 
Take 
The liquor remaining after the 
diſtillation of ſix pounds of da- 
maſk roſes ; 
Cummin feeds, bruiſed a little, 
one ounce ; 
Brown ſugar, four pounds; 
Honey, two pounds. | 
Having preſſed out the liquor, boil 
it to three pints ; adding towards 
the end, the ſeeds tied up in a 
linen cloth. Then put in the 
ſugar and honey, and boil down 
the mixture to the conſiſtence of 
thin honey. | 


This compoſition is very well 


contrived for the purpoſe expreſſed 
in its title. It is principally em- 


ployed in laxative glyſters; and 


hence brown ſugar is here allowed; 
whilſt for all other uſes, the double 
refined is directed. 8 


OXYMEL ex ALLIO. 
OXYMEL of GARLIC. 


| Lond. 
Take of 
Garlic, cut in ſlices, an ounce 
and a half | 
Caraway ſeeds, 
Sweet fennel ſeeds, 
drams ; 


each two 


Clarified honey, ten ounces by 


weight; _ 
Vinegar, half a pint. 


with the ſeeds bruiſed, in a 
glazed earthen veſſel; then add 
the garlic, and cover the veſſel 

bs __ cloſe; 


3 i 
» o * } 1 


L. 


Talg of 


5 oy 22 

Chap. 19. 
cloſe; when grown cold, preſs 
out the liquor, and diſſolve in it 
the honey, by the heat of a water 


bath. 


This oxymel is recommended for 


attenuating viſcid juices, promot- 
ing expectoration, and the fluid ſe- 
cretions in general. It is doubtleſs 


a medicine of conſiderable efficacy, 


though very unpleaſant, the flavour 


of the garlic prevailing, notwith- 


ſtanding the addition of the aroma- 
tic ſeeds. "og 
OXYMEL PECTORALE. 
PECTOR AL OXYMEL. 
N 
Take of | | 
Elecampane roots, | 
Florence orris roots, each half 
announce N 
Gum ammoniacum, one ounce; 
Vinegar, a quarter of a pint; 
Honey, eight ounces; 
Water, two pints. 7 
Let the roots, cut and bruiſed, be 
boiled in the water till half a 
pint is waſted 3 then ſtrain off 
the liquor, and add to it the gum 
ammoniacum, previouſly diſſolv- 
ed in the vinegar, and the honey : 


boil the whole together, taking 


off the ſcum as it ariſes; and laſt- 


Iy, ftrain out the oxymel. 
© The title of this compoſition ex- 
preſſes its medical virtues. 


deſigned for thoſe: diſorders of the 
breaſt that proceed from a load of 


viſcid phlegm (which this medicine 


attenuates and promotes the expec- 
toration of,) and obſtructions of the 
pulmonary veſſels. Two or three 
ſpoonfuls may be taken every night 
and morning, and continued for 
ſome time. 


OXYMEL SCILLITICUM. 
OXYMEL. of SQUILLS. 
W | 


Clarified honey, three pounds ; 
Vinegar of ſquills, two pints. 


| Honeys and Oxymels. 


to excite. 
emetic, 


Ie is 


__ elaborate compoſitions. 


449 
Boil them in a glazed earthen veſ- 
ſel, over a gentle fire, to the 
conſiſtence of a ſyrup. ©" 
In the Edinburgh pharmacopceia, 
the honey is employed unclarified ; 


and the ſcum, which in ſuch caſe 


ariſes in the-boiling, taken off : by 


this means, the impurities of the 


honey are diſcharged ; but ſome of 


the medicinal parts of the ſquills, 
which the vinegar is impregnated 


with, are alſo ſeparated. For this 


reaſon the London college have ju- 
diciouſly ordered the honey, for all 
theſe kinds of preparations, to be 

previouſly clarified by itſelf. 


Oxymel of ſquills is an uſeful 
aperient, detergent, and expecto- 


rant; and of great ſervice in hu- 
moural aſthmas, coughs, and other 
diſorders, where thick phlegm 
abounds. It is given in doſes of 
two or three drams, along with 


ſome aromatic water, as that of 
cinnamon, to prevent the nauſea 


which it would otherwiſe be apt 
In large doſes, it proves 


OXYMEL SIMPLEX. 
SIMPLE OXYMEL. 
gy 3 


Take of 5 


Clarified honey, two pounds; 
Vinegar, one pint. 

Boil them in a glazed earthen veſ- 
ſel over a gentle fire, to the con- 
ſiſtence of a ſyrup. 

f | x Edinb. 

Take of | 
Honey, two pounds; 

Vinegar, one pint. 

Boil them according to art. 
This ſimple preparation is not 

inferior in efficacy to many more 

It is an 

agreeable, mild, cooling, ſapona- 

ceous, detergent, and attenuating 
medicine. It is often uſed in cool- 
ing, detergent gargariſms, and not 


unfrequently as an expectorant. 


G 8 8 CHAP, 


. 
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CHAPT 


PULVER E S. 
POWDERS. 


General rules for making powders, 


J. 8 
ARTICULAR care ought to 

| be taken that nothing carious, 
_ decayed, or impure, be mixed 


in the compoſition of powders: 


the ſtalks, and corrupted parts of 
plants, are to be ſeparated [E.] 
; | 


The dry aromatics ought to be 


ſprinkled, during their pulveri- 


zation, with a few drops of any 
proper water [E.] | 
III. 


For light, dry ſubſtances, it is con- 
venient to oil the mortar a little, 
or occaſionally add a drop or 
two of ſweet oil. This prevents 
the finer powder from flying 
about, does not hinder the ſub- 

ject from pulverizing freely, or 
occaſion the preparation to grow- 
mouldy in keeping, which aque- 

_ ... ous liquors do. 

9 IV. | 
Tie moiſter aromatics may be 
dried, with a very gentle heat, 
before they are committed to the 
mortar [E. 


. Gums, and ſuch other ſubſtances as 
are difficultly pulverable, ſhould 
be pounded along with the drier 
ones, that they may paſs the ſieve 
. 8 
| * 


No part ſhould be ſeparated for 
uſe, until the whole quantity put 
into the mortar has pailed the 


0 5 


quality. How this happ 


1 . 


ſieve, and the ſeveral fifting; 
been mixed together; for thoſe 
parts of one and the ſame ſubjecd, 
which powder firſt, may prove 
different at leaſt in degree of ef- 
ficacy, from the reſt. 
Powders are to be prepared only in 
ſmall quantities at a time, and 
kept in glaſs veſſels very cloſely 
ſtopt [E.] / 
If powders are long kept, and 
not carefully ſecured from the ait, 
their virtue is in great meaſure de- 
ſtroyed, altho' the parts in which 
it conſiſts ſhould not in other cir- 
cumſtances prove volatile. Thus, 
though the. virtues of ipecacoanta 
are ſo fixt as to remain entire even 
in extracts, made with proper men- 
ſtrua; yet, as the college of Wir. 
temberg obſerves, if the powdered 
root be expoſed for a length of 
time to the air, it loſes its emetic 
| ens will 
be eaſily underſtood from what has 
been already ſaid in page 361. 


PULVIS ANTI-EPILEPTICUS, 
dee gutteta dictus. 


. 28 . ky 22 => HO — AY „„ . es RL I. 


> 
_—_— 


T; 


 ANTI-EPILEPTIC POWDER. 


. * = "BO. | 
Take of 1 | | 
Wild valerian roots, * 
White dittany roots, 
Peony roots, h | 
Miſletoe of the oak, each equal 
parts. | | 
Mis, and make them into a * 
| | is 


ls 


"Chap 20% 1 


This powder has undergone a 


conſiderable change ſince its laſt 


appearance. The form above con- 
tains ſeven leſs ingredients than the 
old one; moſt of the articles rejec̃t- 
ed ſavour too much of ſuperſtition 


to be any longer retained, or ap- 


pear upon other accounts evidently 


enceptionable; and it is probable, 


a ſeverer ſcrutiny would have 
thrown out the dittany, peony, and 
miſletoe of the oak; the virtues of 
this laſt are greatly to be ſuſpected; 


and though the two others may be 
admitted as of ſome ſervice,” yet 


they are certainly inferior to the 


valerian, and increaſe the bulk of 


the medicine, without contributing 
a proportionable ſhare of efficacy. 
However, as the powder now 
ſtands, it may be looked upon as a 
medicine of conſiderable uſe for 
the purpoſe expreſſed in its title; 


the teſtacea, which are in many 
compoſitions of this kind, are here 


prudently omitted, as they may be 
more conveniently added occaſion- 


ally. The doſe is from ten grains 
to half a dram for children; and 


from half a dram to two drams, 

tor adults, act | 

PULVIS ART COMPOSITUS. 
COMPOUND POWDER of 


_ EIS Lond. 
Tike:off 515 #8) 
Arum root, freſh dried, two 


Ounces z 
Yellow-water flag roots, 


Burnet ſaxifrage roots, each one 


VETS 1710 
Crabs eyes prepared, 


Cinnamon, each half an ounce; 


Salt of wormwood, two dratns. 

Beat them into a powder; which is 

to be kept in a cloſe veſſel. 
 Edinb, © 0 

Take of © 22090 : 


6 
0 * + s 9 7 8 
\ T3 5 4 : {4 es 4 - 5 1 y , q 


Arum roots, newly dried, two 
ounces © | 
Calamus aromaticus, e 
Burnet ſaxifrage roots, each one 
ounce; Has } 
Crabs eyes prepared, half an 
+= QURCE $- += - © 1 
Cinnamon, three drams; 
Salt of wormwood, two drams. 
Mix, and make them into a pow- 
der, according to art. | 


The calamus aromaticus is inſert- 


ed in the latter of theſe preſcriptions, 
on a ſuppoſition that this was un- 
derſtood by the acorus vulgaris of 
the original, a name which has 
been applied by different writers, 
both to it and to the gladiolus lu- 
teus, or yellow water flag. But 
as the medicine was firſt contrived 
by a German phyſician Birckmann, 
and as in ſome of the German 
pharmacopœias, the acorus vulgaris 
is explained to be the water flag, 
the London college have made 
choice of this laſt, and expreſſed it 


by a name which more clearly di- 


ſtinguiſhes it from the other. The 
caution of keeping the powder in 
a cloſe veſſel, is a very neceſſary 


one; for if expoſed to the air, the al- 
caline ſalt, imbibing moiſture from it, 
would run into a liquid ſtate. Two 


alcaline ſalts have been generally di- 


rected; but as they differ from one 
another only in name (ſee page 
278.) one of them is here juſtly | 
omitted, and ſupplied by a propor- 


tionable increaſe of the other. Poſ- 
ſibly the prepared crabs eyes might 


alſo have been dropt, unleſs they 


are intended to augment the vo- 
lume of the medicine; for they do 
not appear to have any medicinal 
virtue which alcaline ſalts do not 
poſſeſs in a greater degree. _ 
This compoſition was originally 
intended for a ſtomachic : and in 


cold ſluggiſh temperaments, where 


viſcid phlegm and crude acid am 5 
$g 2 . abou 


* 


I 


| 
' 
| 


Take of 


abound in the firſt paſſages, it 
proves a very ſerviceable one ; diſ- 
ſolving and promoting the expul- 
ſion of the noxious humours, ex- 
citing appetite, and opening ob- 
ſtructions, not only of the viſcera, 
but likewiſe of the remoter glands ; 


whence it becomes uſeful in ſcor-- 


butic caſes alſo : the doſe is from 
one ſcruple to two. It is beſt 
when freſh made: in keeping, it 
is apt to grow mouldy, and 
loſe of its efficacy; the arum 
root in particular ſoon loſes the 
pungency in which its virtue re- 


PULVIS ANTILYSSUS. 
POWDER againft the BITE. of a 
| MAD DOG. 
Lond. 
Take of | | 
Aſh-coloured ground liverwort, 
two ounces ; . 
Black pepper, one ounce. | 
Beat them together into a powder. 
In our former pharmacopceia, 
the quantity of pepper was equal 
to. that of the herb : which render- 
ing the powder greatly too hot, 
the above diminution of it became 
neceſlary. The virtue which this 
medicine has been celebrated for, 
is expreſſed in its title: the doſe is 
a dram and a half, to be taken in 


the morning faſting, in half a pint 


of cows milk warm, for four morn- 
ings together. Before the uſe of 
the powder, the patient is to be 
blooded ; and after it, to be dipt 
in. cold water every morning faſt- 
ing for a month. See LICHEN 
CINEREUS, page 151. 


ſn 
. . PULVIS e BOLO _ 
COMPOSITUS fine OPIO. 


COMPOUND .RBOWDER of 
BOLE without OPIUM. 
Lond. : 
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Bole Armenic, or French bole, 
Cinnamon, four ounces ; 
Tormentil root, 

Gum Arabic, each three ounces ; 

Long pepper, half an ounce. 

Reduce theſe ingredients into pow. 

der . 4 hb 4d ho bon 

PULVIS e BOLO 
COMPOSITUS cum OPIO. 
COMPOUND POWDER of 
Lond. 
Take of 
Opium ſtrained, three drams. 
Dry it a little, ſo as to render it 
eaſily pulverable; and add it to 
the foregoing ſpecies, that they 
may all beat into a powder to- 
gether. | afro 
This powder, with opium, is an 
elegant reform of the ſpecies of 

Fracaſtorius's confection, common- 

ly called diaſcordium; conſiſting 

only of ſuch of the ingredients of 
that compoſition, as are moſt con- 
ducive to the intention for which it 


is at preſent preſcribed. Forty - 


five grains of the powder contain 
one of opium. 

The powder is directed to be 
kept without opium, for caſes, 
where the aſſiſtance of that ſopori- 
fic drug is not wanted. It is a 
warm, glutinous aſtringent; and 
in fluxes, or other diſorders, where 


medicines of this claſs are proper, 


generally does good ſervice. It 
may be given in doſes of a ſcruple, 
or half a dram, and occaſionally 
repeated. 


PULVIS e CERUSSA 
1 COMPOSITUS. 
COMPOUND POWDER of 
| | CERUSSE., nt. 
„r 


Take of 


Ceruſſe, ſive ounces ; 


e inde de * 


| Sarco« 


Chap. 20. 
Sarcocolla, one ounce and a 
half; 2 * al 

Gum tragacanth, half an ounce. 
This compoſition is the trachiſci 
albi of Razi, brought back to its 
original ſimplicity with regard to 
the ingredients, and without the 
needleſs trouble of making it into 
troches. It is employed for exter- 
nal purpoſes ; as in collyria, lotions, 
and injections, for repelling hot 


fammations. 


PULVIS e CHELIS: 
CANCRORUM COMPOSITUS, 
COMPOUND POWDER of 
CRABS CLANS. 

| Land. 
Take of | 
The tips of crabs claws prepar- 
ed, one pound ; 1717 
Pearls prepared, i 
Red coral prepared, each three 
ounces. | 
Mix them together. 
3 dinb, 
Take of | 
Crabs eyes prepared 
Red coral prepared, each an 
ounce z | 
Black tips of crabs claws prepar- 
ed, two ounces. | 
Mix, and make them into a pow- 
der. | 
Theſe powders have loſt ſeveral 
of their ingredients, without any 
injury to their virtues ; and poſſibly 
they would ſtill bear a farther re- 
duction ; for both the crabs eyes 
and claws are by themſelves more 
effectual than any compoſition of 
them with pearls and coral. 
The only virtue of theſe powders 
is to abſorb acidities in the firſt paſ- 
ſages; if no acid juices are con- 
tained there, they prove injurious 
rather than beneficial (ſee pages 53, 
TV They have been often ex- 
hibited in fevers, under the notion 


pf alexipharmacs and ſudoxifics, 


Powders. 


acrimonious humours ; and in in- 


| | 153 
from a ſuppoſition that theſe diſ. 
orders are occaſioned by a latent 
acid; and, though this theory is 
now exploded, the practice built 
upon it is, in good meaſure, ſtill 
continued. Infants at the breaſt, 
indeed, are not unfrequently thrown 
into febrile diſtempers, from a re- 
dundancy of acid humours; and in 
theſe caſes, the abſorbent powders 
are undoubtedly of uſe; but in the 
fevers of adults, it ſcarce ever hap- 
pens that they can be of any ſer- 
vice. So far are abſorbents from 
being uſeful here, that ſubſtances 
of a directly contrary quality, mild 
acidulous liquors, are in general 
the moſt ſucceſsful remedies, where- 
ever the vis vitz is not too far de- 
preſſed; and where it is, the inſi- 
pid indolent earths can contribute 
nothing to ſupport or raiſe it. 


PULVIS BEZOARDICUS. . 

BEZOARDIC POWDER. 
Lond, | 

Take of 5 
Compound powder of crabs 

claws, one pound; i 
Oriental bezoar prepared, one 

qunee. 

Mix them together. h 
Bezoar has hitherto been an in- 
gredient 'in the foregoing compoſi- 
tion; though, notwithſtanding the 
addition it made to the price, it 
added nothing to the virtue of the 
medicine. The college of London 
have therefore very prudently di- 
reed an abſorbent powder, with- 
out this coſtly article; and com- 
paſed another, diſtinguiſhed by its 
name, for the uſe of thoſe who 
expect any particular virtues from 
it. The Edinburgh college have 


entirely expunged this unneceſſary 


drug, and take no farther notice of 
it in their pharmacopœia, than 
barely giving it a place in a cata- 
logue of ſimples, along with ſun- 
dry other ſubſtances, which they 
888 certainly 
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certainly do not inſiſt upon . 
kept in the ſhops. | 


-PULVIS CONTRAYERV.E 


diaphoreſis to be promoted. It is 
poſſible, that the crabs claw pow. 


ders are of no farther ſervice than 


as they divide theſe powerful in. 


. COMPOSITUS. gredients, and render them ſup. 
COMPOUND POWDE R of: ha to the ſtomach, 
| CONTRATERF A. 
t, Lond. PULVIS DIATESSARON. 
Take of POWDER of FOUR 
Compound powder of crabs INGREDIENTS. 
claws, a pound and a halt ; Edinb. 
Contray erva root, five ounces. Take of 


Make them into a powder. 


Edinb. 
Take of 
Contrayerva root, half an ounce ; 
Virginian ſnakeroot, a dram and 
a half; 
Cochineal, one dram; 
Engliſh ſaffron, half a dram ; 
Bole Armenic prepared, three 
drams; 
Compound powder of crabs claws, 
ſeven drams. 
Make them into a powder. 
Theſe powders were formerly 


directed to be made up into balls 


with water, (and then called LA- 
PIS CONTRAYERVEA,) a piece 
of trouble now laid aſide as need- 
Jeſs, for it was neceſſary to reduce 


the balls into powder again before 


they could be uſed, Nor did that 
form contribute, as has been ima 
gined, to their preſervation 3 for it 

15 ſcarce to be ſuppoſed, that the 
or will loſe more by being 
kept for a reaſonable length of 
time in a cloſe-ſtopt glaſs, than the 


balls will, in the humectation with 


Water, and. exſiccation in the air, 
before they are fit for being put by 
to keep. 


Theſe 1 have a much 


by ter claim to the title of an alexi- 
armac and ſudorific, than the 
two foregoing. compoſitions. The 
contrayerva, inakeroot, and ſaffron 
by themſelves are ſuch, and prove 
eminently ſerviceable in low fevers, 
where the vis vitz is weak, and a 


3 


Round birthwort roots, 

Gentian roots, 

Bay berries, 

Myrrh, each two ounces. 
Make them into a 1 

In former editions of the Lon- 
don pharmacopœia, this compoſi. 


tion was ordered to be made into 
an electary, and dignified with the 
title of THERIACA diateſſaron. 


We have not heard, however, of 
its being otherwiſe made uſe of, 
than for diſeaſes of cattle. 


PULVIS DIAPENTE. 
POWDER of FINE 
_ INGREDIENTS. 
| Edinb. © 
This i is made by adding to the fore- 
going compoſitions. two ounces 
of ivory ſhavings : 
which add more to its bulk than to 
its virtue. 


| PULVIS e MYRRHA 
COMPOSIT US. 
COMPOUND POWDER of 
MYRRH. 
| Lond. 
Take of 
Rue leaves, dried, 
Dittany of Crete, 


Myrrh, each an ounce and 8 


half ; 
Aſa fetida, 
Sagapenum, 
Ruſſia caſtor, 
Opopanax, each one ounce. 


Beat them together into a pow 
This 
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Chap. 20. 


This is a reform of the trochiſci 
e myrrha, a compoſition contrived 


tions. The making the powder 
into troches was very unneceſſary, 
ſince the medicine is never uſed in 
that form. The powder may be 
taken in any convenient vehicle, 
or made into boluſes, from a ſcruple 
to a dram or more, two or three 
times a day. | 


PULVIS ad PARTUM. 
POWDER tao promote 
DELIVERY. 


Edinb. 
Take of : 35146 mn 
Borax, half an ounce; - 
e | 
Saffron, each a dram and a half; 
Dil of cinnamon, eight drops; 
Oil of amber, ſix drops. | 
Beat the ſpecies together into a pow- 
der, to which add the oils, and 
mix the whole well together. 
This medicine has long been 
held in eſteem for the purpoſe ex- 
preſſed in its title: nevertheleſs, 
its real efficacy, and what ſhare 
thereof is owing; to each of the in- 
gredients, has not been ſufficiently 
determined: the borax, tho' ge- 
nerally looked upon as the capital 
article, ſeems to contribute the 
leaſt to its virtue. The doſe is 
from a ſcruple to a dram, or ſo 
much as can be conveniently taken 
up at once on the point of a knife. 
It ſhould be kept in a very cloſe 
veſſel, otherwiſe it will ſoon loſe a 
conſiderable deal of its more valu- 
able parts, 


PULVIS e SCAMMONIO 
 COMPOSITUS. * 
COMPOUND POWDER of 
 SCAMMONY. + 
Lond, | 


bs 
0 
8 
f 
, 


Take of Ni 
Scammony, four ounces z _ 
; o ; 1 A R 


Powders.” . 


by Razi againſt uterine obſtruc- 


455. 
red,three 


Calcined hartſhorn pre 
ounces. 
Grind them diligently together in- 
to a powder. bs ac 
Here the ſcammony is divided 
by the earthy calx, and thus ren- 
dered ſomewhat more ſoluble, and 
leſs adhefive ; hence its purgative 
quality is promoted, at the ſame 
time that it becomes leſs griping. 


— 


The doſe of the compound is from 


fifteen grains to half a dram. 
This powder has been uſually 

prepared with diaphoretic antimony 

and cryſtals of tartar (inſtead of the 


\ calcined hartſhorn above directed,) 


and called, from its firſt publiſher, 
PULVIS CORNACHINI, which 
in the Edinburgh pharmacopcen, 
is thus directed: 
Take of | 

Diaphoretic antimony, 
Creme of tartar, F 
_ Scammony, each equal parts. 
Make them into a powder. 

This may be given to the quan- 
tity of a dram or more. In other 
preſcriptions, the tartar and anti- 
monial calx bear nearly the ſame 
proportion to the ſcammony, as 
the calcined hartſhorn in the pre- 
ceding formula. It appears pro- 
bable, that neither of theſe ingre- 
dients are of any farther uſe, than 
as they divide the texture of the 
ſcammony ; though Cornacchini 
propoſes notable advantage from 
ſome deobftruent quality in the tar- 
tar, whereby the veſlels ſhall be 
opened, and the noxious humours 


prepared for expulſion; and from 


the preparation af antimony, tho? 
it have no ſenſible operation, he 
expects ſome ſhare of the ſame ſuc- 
ceis, which ſometimes attends the 
rougher preparations of that mi- 
neral. | 
- PULVIS e SENA 
COMPOSIT US. 
684 Co. 


456 


COMPOUND POWDER of 


SENA. 
1 Lond. 
Take of 
Sena, 
Cry ſtals n each two ounces; 


Scammony, half an ounce ; 

Cloves, 

Cinnamon, 

Ginger, each two drams. 
Powder the ſcammony by itſelf ; 

and all the other ingredients to- 

gether ; then mix them. 


ro vis DIASENN.Z. 


| Edinb. 
Take of 

Sena, 

Creme of tartar, each twoounces z 

Scammony, 

Ginger, each half an ounce. 
Make them into a powder. 

Theſe powders are given as ca- 
thartics, in the doſe of two ſcruples, 
or a dram. The ſpices are added, 
not only to divide, but to warm 
the medicine, and make it fit eaſier 
on the ſtomach. The ſcammony 
is uſed as a ſtimulus to the ſena; 
the quantity of the latter neceſſary 
for a doſe, when not aſſiſted by 
ſome more 1 material, be- 
ing too bu 
taken in this form. 


PULVIS STERNUTATORIUS. 
'STERNUTATORY POWDER. 


Lond. 
Take Wt 
Aſarum, 
Marjoram, 
Marum Syriacum, leayes dried, 
Lavender flowers, dried, each 
equal weights. 
94 them all together into a pow- 
der. 


PULVIS CEPHALICUS. 
CEPHALIC POWDER. 


| E dinb. 
Take of 


y to be conveniently 
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_ Afarum, 
 Betony, 
- Marjoram, of the leaves of each; 
equal parts. 
Beat them together into a wder. 


The titles of theſe powders ſuffi. 


ciently expreſs their intention. They 
are both agreeable and efficacious 


errhines, and ſuperior to moſt of 


thoſe uſually ſold under the name 


of herb ſnuffs. 


PULVIS STYPTICUS. 
STYPTIC POWDER. 


Edinb. 

Take of - 

Alum, half an ounce ; 

Dragons blood, two drams. 
Mix, on make them into a pow- 

er 

This powder has long been in 
repute as an aſtringent, under the 
title of PULVIS STYPTICUS 
HELVETII. It is undoubtedly 


a very powerful medicine; though 


the dragons blood ſeems to have 
little ſhare in its effects. See page 
75. Some direct the ingredients 
to be melted together before they, 
are powdered : but this circum- 


ſtance does not appear to be at = 


. 


PULVIS e SUCCINO 
 COMPOSITUS. 
COMPOUND. POWDER of 
AMBER, © 
Lond. 


Take of 


Amber prepared, 
Gum Arabic, each ten drams 5 
Joes of hy pociſtis, 

alauſtines, 
Japan earth, each five drams; 
Olibanum, half an ounce ; 
Strained opium, one dram. 


Reduce them all together into 3 


powder. 
This powder is compoſed of the 


more unexceptionable ingredients 


of the TROCHISCI e CARABE 
- of 


e '40(©f6 a4 <a * w_ = - 


IONS lr 


Take of 


Chap. 20. y 


U * 


articles omitted, which are as many 
in number as thoſe now retained, 


were manifeſtly abſurd or ſuper- 


fluous ; and the making it up into 
troches, a very unneceſſary trouble. 
The medicine, as now reformed, 
may be looked upon as an uſeful, 
and tolerably elegant aſtringent; 
though poſſibly the ingredient, 
which it receives name from, con- 
tributes little to its virtue. T'wo 


ſeruples of the compoſition contain 
one grain of opium. | 


PULVIS e TRAGACANTHA 
'  COMPOSITUS. 
COMPOUND POWDER of 
GUM TRAGACANTH. 


Gum tragacanth, 

Gum Arabic 

Marſhmallow root, each an 

ounce and a half; | 

a 

Liquorice, each half an ounce; 

Double refined ſugar, three ounces; 
Grind them into a powder. 


PULVIS DIATRAGACANTHI 


Edinb, 

Take of | 
Gum tragacanth, one ounce ;z 
Gum Arabic, five drams; 

nde 72: 
White poppy ſeeds, 
Starch, each two drams ; | 
| Marſhmallow roots, half an 
- - OUNCE. *- ++) | 
* them all together into a pow- 
er. 0 
Both theſe powders are mild, e- 
mollient, glutinous medicines ; 


. 


and hence become ſerviceable in 
hectic caſes, tickling coughs, ſtran- 


gury, heat of urine, ſome kinds of 
alvine fluxes, and other diſorders 
proceeding from a thin acrimonious 
ſtate of the humors, or an abraſion 
of the natural mucus of the inteſ- 
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tines: they ſoften, and give 2 
greater degree of conſiſtency to 
the former, and defend the latter 
from being irritated or excoriated 
by them. All the ingredients co- 
incide in theſe. general intentions; 
the marſhmallow root, however, is 
ſomewhat too bulky for this form, 
and likewiſe ſubjects the compoſi- 
tion to grow mouldy in keeping, 
an inconvenience which the c 

ſeeds formerly employed in theſe 
powders were particularly liable to. 
The doſe is from half a dram to 
two or three drams, which may be 


frequently repeated. 


HIERA PICRA. 
i. e. The HOLY BITTER. 


| Lond. 
Take of ; 
The gum extracted from Soca. 
torine aloes, one pound ; 
Canella alba, three ounces. 


Beat them ſeparately into powder, 


and then mix them together. 

This powder, in our former 
pharmacopœia, beſides the capital 
ingredient aloes, contained cinna- 
mon, zedoary, afarum, cardamom. 
ſeeds, ſaffron, and cochineal. The 
article here introduced in the room 
of theſe, was found, upon trial of 
a great many others, moſt effectu- 
ally to cover the ill flavour of the 
aloes ; at the ſame time, that the 
quantity ſufficient to effect this, 
communicates to the medicine the 
ſame degree of ſpicy warmth, as 
the aromatics in the old form. It 
fhould nevertheleſs ſeem, that the 
alteration made in this preparation 
may occaſion ſome ſmall change in 
its medical virtues ; the fingular 
qualities of the aſarum point out 
the intention of the contriver ta 
have been, not entirely to alleviate 
the intenſe bitterneſs and diſagree- 
able ſmell of the aloes, or barely 
to warm the medicine with aroma- 
tics, but by the addition of pun- 

26566 gent, 
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gent, penetrating ſubſtances, to 


promote and extend its action to d 


farther purpoſes, than the aloes 
alone was capable of anſwering. In 
this light, the modern practice con- 
fiders this medicine, and preſcribes 
It not ſimply as a purgative, but as 
a ſtimulus. In the following for- 
mula, the aſarum is likewiſe re- 
jected; but another pungent drug 
introduced in its ſtead : | 


 PULVIS HERR PICRE. 
Take of 


Socotorine aloes, four ounces ; - 
Virginian ſnakeroot, | 
Leſſer cardamom ſeeds, each 
. half an ounce, 
Mix, and beat them into a powder. 
Theſe compoſitions were origi- 


nally directed to be made into an 


electary: with us, they have been 
rarely uſed in that form, and not 
often in this of a powder, on ac- 
cdunt of their great nauſeouſneſs. 
They are chiefly employed as the 
baſis of a tincture called, from the 
extraordinary virtues attributed to 
it, tinctura ſacra, Which ice. 


SPECIES AROMATICE. 

AROMATIC SPECIES. 
Lond, 

Take -f 

Cinnamon, two ounces ; 

Leſſer cardamom ſeeds, huſked, 

Ginger, ; 

Long pepper, each one ounce, 


Beat them together into a powder. S PRC IES of SCORDIUM with 


PULVIS DIAROMATON. - 
' AROMATIC POWDER. 


Edinb. 
Take of | 
Canella alba, 
Leſſer cardamom ſeeds, 
Mace, | * 
Ginger, each equal parts. 


Take of 


Beat them all together into a pow- 


er. 935 

Both theſe compoſitions are a. 
greeable, hot, ſpicy medicines 
and as ſuch, may be uſefully exhi. 
bited in cold phlegmatic habits and 
decayed conſtitutions, for warming 
the ſtomaoh, -promoting digeſtion, 
exciting the vis vitz, and ſtrengthen. 
ing the tone of the viſcera in gene- 
= The doſe is from ten grains 
to a ſcruple and upwards. The 
firſt proves conſiderably the warm. 
eſt, | | 


SPECIES e SCORDIO fine 
OPIO. 
SPECIES of SCORDIUM «ith. 
out OPIUM, 


Lond. 
Take of | 
Bole Armenic, or French bole, 
four ounces ; _ 
Scordium, two ounces ; 
Cinnamon, one ounce and 3 
half ; 
Storax ſtrained, 
Tormentil root, 
Biſtort root, 
_ Gentian, | 
Dittany of Crete, 
Galbanum ſtrained, 
_ Gum Arabic, 
| 3 each one ounce; 


ong pepper, | 
Ginger, each half an ounce. 


Reduce them into powder. 


SPECIES e SCORDIO cum 
OPIO. 


_ OPIUM. 
TLond. 


Strained opium, three drams. 


Dry it a little, that it may eaſily 
pulverize; and add it to the 


foregoing ſpecies in the beating, 
that they may be all reduced Ine 
to a powder together. | 

vhs 7 5 This 


Chap. 20. Pouders. 450 


This is the ſpecies of Fracaſto- ſelves to the ſugar of roſes, omit- 
rius's confection or diaſcordium, ting ſorrel ſeeds, which are certain- 
which has been hitherto kept in ly inſignificant, and ſupplying the 
the ſhops in the form of an elec- Lemnian earth, which with us is 
tary only, but is now judiciouſly ſcarce ever met with genuine, by a 
directed in that of a powder alſo, proper increaſe of the boie. They 
both with and without the opium: have nevertheleſs given an elegant 
when made into an electary, the reform of it, in the pu/vis e bols, 
medicine, in keeping, loſes conſi- cum et fine opio: there, the ſcor- 
derably of its aſtringency, in which dium, ſtorax, gentian, dittany, 
conſiſts great part of its medicinal ginger, and galbanum, are rejected 
virtue. 3 | as being either ſuperfluous or con- 

As this compoſition has in com- trary to the intention; whilſt an 
mon practice been looked upon asa increaſe of the tormentil root more 
medicine of great conſequence, and than amply ſupplies the loſs of the 
its effects determined by long expe- biſtort root and roſes, The quan- 
rience ; the college have made no tity of opium is the ſame in +=" 
farther alteration in its ingredients, viz, one grain in forty-five of the 
than ſubſtituting red roſes them- compoſition, TER. 


22 4 4 + * 
- *; 


* CHAPTER XXI. | 
TROCHISCI et TABELLxX. 
ROCHE S and LOEENOES. 


Troches and lozenges are com poſed of powders made up with glutinouy 
ſubſtances into little cakes, and afterwards exficcated. _ 


HIS form is principally 

| made uſe 'of for the more 
commodious exhibition of certain 
medicines, by fitting them to diſ- 
ſolve ſlowly in the mouth, ſo as 
to paſs by degrees into the ſto- 
mach ; and hence theſe preparations 
have generally a conſiderable pro- 
rtion of ſugar or other materials 


grateful to the palate. Some pow- 


ders have likewiſe been reduced in. 
to troches, with a view to their pre. 
ſervation ; though poſſibly for nq 
very good reaſons : for the moiſten- 
ing, and afterwards drying them in 
the air, muſt in this light be of 
greater injury, than any advantage 
accruing from this form can coun- 
terbalance. Hr 


General rules for making troches, 


The four firſt rules laid down for 
making powders, are alſo to be 
obſerved in the powders for 
troches. , 
J. 


If the maſs proves ſo glutinous as 
to ſtick to the fingers in making 
up, the hands may be anointed 
with any convenient ſweet or a- 
romatic oil; or elſe ſprinkled 
with powder of ſtarch, or with 
that of liquorice. 


gs the 
In order to throughly dry the 
_ troches, put them on an inverted 
ſieve, in a ſhady, airy place, and 
frequently turn them. 


Troches are to be kept in glaſs veſ- 
ſels, or in earthen ones well 
glazed. 


TROCHISCI ALBI RHASIS, 
| ſeu SIEF ALBUM. 
The WHITE TROCHES, or DRY 
COLLYRIUM of RAZI. 
Eainb. ; 
Take of | 
Ceruſſe, ten drams ; 
Sarcocolla, three drams ; 
Gum tragacanth, 
Starch, each two drams ; 
Camphor, half a dram ; 
Roſe water, as much as is ſuffi- 
cient, , 


Make 


oy | 2 PA 


ug 


ol Rai. 


Make them into troches according 
to art. „ dat ame ea ded 
The making theſe ingredients 

into troches is an unneceſſary trou- 

ble; ſince before they are uſed, 
they muſt be powdered again, for 
being mixed with roſe water or 

other liquors, for the pupoſes of a 

cooling, antacrid, and moderately 

aſtrictive collyrium, injection, &c. 

The London college have therefore 


judiciouſly directed them to be wept | 
tne 


in the form of powder (under 

title of pulvis e ceruſſa compoſitus ) 
omitting the ſtarch and camphor, 
which are not found in the original 


TROCHISCI BECHICT ALzZBI. 
WHITE PECTORAL TROCHES. 
ue: Lond, | 
Take of $545 f | 
Double refined ſugar, a pound 
and a half; : DR 
Starch, an ounce and a half; 
Liquorice, fix drams : 
Florence orris root, half an 
ounce, «- 
Reduce theſe ingredients into pow- 
der, which is to be made up in- 


to troches with a proper quantity 


of mycilage of gum tragacanth, 
Eadinb. | 


Take of bs 
White ſugar candy, a pound and 


A half; 


Florence orris root, an ounce. 


and a half; 
Liquorice, an ounce ; 
Starch, half an ounce ; 


VMlucilage of gum tragacanth, as 


much as is ſufficient to make 
the other ingredients, pow- 
dered, into troches. 

Theſe compoſitions are very a- 
greeable pectorals, and may be 
uſed at pleaſure; They are calcu- 
lated for ſoftening acrimonious hu- 
mours, and allaying the tickling 


Chap. 21. Troches and Lozenges, 


| coughing. 


| 461 
which provokes 


in the throat, 


TROCHISCI BECHICIT NIGRT. 
BLACK PECTORAL TROCHES. 
Take of | 0 
Extract of liquorice, 
Double refined ſugar, each ten 
ounces; 8477] 
Gum tragacanth, half a pound. 
Drop upon theſe ingredients, ſo 
much water as will make the 
maſs ſoft enough to be formed 
into troches.. 
By ſome error, powder of liquo- 
rice was ordered in the laſt edition 
of the pharmacopcia, inſtead of 
the extract, which is the ingre- 
dient that gives the troches their 
black colour. The college have 


now corrected this miſtaxe; and 


likewiſe omitted the ſweet almonds 
and mucilage of quince-ſeeds; the 
firlt was an improper article, and 
the other an inſignificant one. 
r 
Take of | | 
Extract of liquorice, two ounces; 
Balſam of Tolu, one dram; 
Gum tragacanth, half an ounce ; 
. White-ſugar, four ounces ;- . 
Hyflop water, as much as is 
ſufficicnt to make the other 
ingredients into troches. 
"Theſe compoſitions are calcula - 
ted for the ſame purpoſes as the 
white pectoral troches above de- 


ſcribed. In foreign pharmacopœias 


there are ſome other troches' of 
this kind, under the titles of ro- 
chiſci becchici aui, and rubri; the 
firſt are coloured with ſaffron, the 


latter with bole Armenix. 


TROCHISCT CYPH:EDS: pro 
MMITHRIDAT TO: 
The TROCHES called' CYPHI 
{ incenſe cakes ) 2 MITH RIDATE. 


dinb, | 
Take 
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Take of Myrrh, | 


4 
4 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
|þ 
1 
Fo 
**+ 
1 
] 
"= 


Take of 


Raifins of os ſun, nd. 


Turpentine of Cyprus, each tree 


ounces; 
Myrrh, | 
Camels . each an ounce and 
a half; | 
Cinalmon, half an 8 
Saffron, one dram; 


Malabathrum, (or bay leaves) 
Indian nard, 
Caſia lignea, . 2 
| Saffron, each ſix drams ; 
Amomum, (or cloves) an | ounce 
and a half; | 
Maſtich, one n 5 
Canary Wine, as much las is fuf- 


Bdellium, ficient. 
Spikenard, ' Make chem into troches according 
Caſia lignea, to art. 


Cyperus roots, Nl W or long, 


Juniper berries, each three drams; 


Aſpalathus, or yellow ſaunders, 
two drams and a half; 
Calamus aromaticus, nine drams ; 
Clarified honey, as much as is 
ſufficient. 

Grind the bdellium and myrrh with 
ſo much Canary wine as will re- 
duce them to the conſiſtence of 
honey; then add thereto the 


pulp of the raiſins, the turpen- 


tine, and the honey, and laſtly 
the other ingredients reduced in- 
to a very ſubtile powder. Make 
the whole into troches according 
to art. 


- TROCHISCI dicti MAGMA 
HEDYCHROI, pro THERIACA 


ANDROMACHI, | 
The TROCHES called 


HEDYC HROT (pleaſant coloured) 


for VENICE TREACLE. 
Edinb. 


Marum leaves, 

Marjoram leaves, 
Aſpalathus, or yellow Gd 
Aſarum roots, each two drams ; 


Take of 


- Theſe a the foregoing troches, 
as their titles import, are deſigned 


only as ingredients, one in the mi- 


thridate, the other in the theriaca, 


though moſt of their articles are in- 


ſerted therein over again. The 
London college has rejected the 
needleſs trouble of making either of 
theſe troches; and in their ſtead, 
direct the ſeveral articles which they 
conſiſt of, to be united in thoſe 
compoſitions ern, | 


TROCHISCI de MINIO. 
RE D-LEAD TROCHES.. 
Edinb. 


Red lead, half an ounce; 
Corroſive mercury ſublimate, 
one ounce z 


Crumb of the fineſt bread, four | 


Ounces. 
Make them up with roſe water into 
oblong troches. 

Theſe troches are employed only 
for external purpoſes as eſcharo- 
tics : they are powerfully ſuch, and 
require a good deal of caution in 
their uſe. / 


TROCHISCI e MYRRHA, 


Camels hay, TROCHES of MYRRH, 
Calamus aromaticus, Edinb. | 
Pontic phu (or wild valerian root) Take of | 


Xylobalſamum (or agallochum) 
Gen, (or baliam of Peru) 
Coſtus, (or zedoary) 
Cinnamon, each three drams; 2 


Myrrh, half an ounce z 
Madder roots, 
Pennyroyal leaves, 


Ruſſia caſtor, each three drams; 


— 


a wes AM 1 w 


e 


J. Chap. 21.  Troches and Lozenges. 
| uneaſineſs about the ſtomach, which 


Cummin ſeed, nan | 
Aſa feetida, __ | 
Galbanum, each two drams z 
 Effential oil of rue, "Oy 
Eſſential oil of ſavin, each twenty 
drops; IN ts 
Elixir proprietatis, as much as is 
ſufficient. 6 


Let the gums be ſoftened with the 


elixir into a maſs of the conſiſt- 
ence of honey; then add the, oils 
and powders, and make the 
whole into troches according to 
art. e e e ee 
Theſe troches are very well con- 
trived, in regard to efficacy, and 
ſuperior to thoſe in moſt other phar- 
macopœias, under the ſame title; 
though ſome of their ingredients 
might nevertheleſs be diſpenſed 
with: the madder is an unneceſſary 


article, and the cummin ſeed an 


offenſive one, and not of ſimilar in- 


tention with the reſt. There ſeems - 


to be no occaſion for making a 
medicine of this kind into troches, 


as it cannot be conveniently taken 


in that form: the London college 


have therefore exchanged their 


TROCHISCIe myrrha for a PUL- 
VIS e myrrha compoſitus, which ſee. 
Both compoſitions are deſigned for 
antihyſterics and promoters of the 
uterine diſcharges ; the doſe is 
from a ſcruple to a dram. 


TROCHISCI e NITRO. 
TROCHES of NITRE. 


| Lond. 
Take of | 


Nitre purified, four ounces; 
Double refined ſugar, one pound. 


Make them into troches with mu- 
cilage of gum tragacanth. 
This is a very agreeable form 


for the exhibition of nitre, though 


it is not free from inconveniencies; 
for when the ſalt is thus taken 


without any liquid (if the quantity 
conſiderable) it occaſions great 


can only be prevented by large di- 
lution with aqueous liquors. | 


TROCHISCTI e SCILLA. 
 TROCHES of SQUILLS. © 


Lond. 
Take of „ | 
Baked ſquills, half a pound; 
Wheat flower, four ounces. 
Beat them together, and form the 
maſs into troches, which are to 
be dried with a gentle heat. 


TROCHISCI SCILLTTICI pro 
THERIACA ANDROMAC Hl. 
TROC HES of S VILL& for 
VENICE TREACLE. 
Edinb, WOE 
Take a whole ſquill, after the 

leaves and ſtalks are withered. 
. Having peeled off the outward 
ſkin, incloſe the {quill in a paſte 
of wheat flower, and bake it 
in an oven until the paſte is 
dried into an hard cruſt. - 
Let three ounces of ſquills, thus 
baked tender, be beat in a mor- 
tar with two ounces of the meal 
of white vetch, or of common 
wheat flower, into a paſte, which 
form into troches, to be gently 
dried in the ſhade. 
The ſquill itſelf, moderately 
dried, is juſtly preferred to theſe 
troches. | | 
Theſe preparations are uſed only 
as ingredients in the theriaca. The 
deſign of baking the ſquill is, to 
abate its acrimony, and making it 
afterwards into troches ſeems the 
moſt convenient way of drying it : 
common wheat flower is as fit for 
this purpoſe as any, though that of 
the white vetch has been generally 
directec. , | 


- TROCHISCI e SULPHURE. 


TROCHES of SULPHUR... * 
EY Lond. 


* 


* N | 1 5 - I 
© A 
3 


454 The 
Lide lemon 
Take of _. . / 


Flowers of ſulphur; waſhed, two 


ounces ; 


Double refined ſugar; four ounces; 
Beat them together, and adding 
ſome mucilage of quince-ſeeds; 


form them into troches.- þ 


TROCHISCI DIASULPHURIS. 


 TROCHES of SULPHUR. - 
| Edinb. 
Take of 


Flowers of ſulphur, one ounce ; ; 
Flowers of benzoine, one dram; 


White ſugar, four ounces ; 


- Mucilage of gum tragacanth, as 


much as 1s ſufficient. 
Mix and make them into troches, 
according to art. 


Theſe compoſitions are to be 


confidered only as agreeable forms 


for the exhibition of ſulphur, no 
alteration or addition being here 


made to its virtue; unleſs that by 
the flowers of benzoine in the ſe- 
cond preſcription, the medicine is 
ſuppoſed to be rendered more effi- 
cacious as a pectoral. 


TROCHISCI e TERRA 
JAPONICA. 


TROCHES of FAPAN EARTH. 


Take-of ': - 
Japan earth, | 
Gum Arabic, each two ounces z 
Sugar of roſes, ſixteen ounces. 

Beat them together, and dropping 

iin ſome water, make them into 


Take f 109 4 
Japan earth, two ounces 


Gum tragacanth, half an ounce; 


White ſugar, one pound; 


Roſe water, a ſufficient quantity. 4 


Make them into troches. 2 
A preparation of this kind, with 


the addition of ambergris and muſk, 


- * 


| Take of 


Jatury improved, Fart th 


which are here more prudently o- 
mitted, has long been in ſome 
eſteem as a mild reſtringent, &c. 
under the title of CATECHU. 
Medicines of this claſs in genera] 
are excellently fitted for the form 


of troches; for when ſlowly and 


gradually received into the ſto- 
mach, as this form occaſions' them 
to be; they produce much better 
effects, than if an equal quantity 
was taken down at once. 


the moſt proper of the aſtringents, 
as being totally ſoluble, mild in 
quality, and free from any un- 
grateful reliſh, which moſt of the 


| Others are accompanied with. The 


troches are ſufficiently palatable, 
and of conſiderable ſervice in ſome 
kinds of coughs, thin acrid de- 
fluxions, diarrhœas, and diſorders 


ptoceeding from a laxity of the 


inteſtines. 


TROCHISCI VIPERINI pro 
THERIACA ANDROMACHI. 


VIPER TROCHES for VENICE 


TREACLE. 
Edi. 


Vipers fleſh (firſt freed from the 
ſkin, inteſtines, fat, heads, and 
tails, then boiled in water, 
with a little dill and ſalt, till 


it has grown ſoft ; and after - 


wards ſeparated from the back 
bone) eight ounces : 
Biſket bread, pounded and paſſed 


through a fieve, two ounces. 


Beat them together, with a ſuffi- 


cient quantity of the liquor 
wherein the vipers were boiled, 
into a maſs; which is to be 
formed into troches according to 
Art. 1 0 ; 
Theſe troches are - brought to us 
ready made from abroad; but 
the vipers fleſh itſelf dried, is 
juſtly preferred to them: and 
accordingly 


| ce. Japan 
earth is. for this purpoſe one of 


Chap. 21 . 
accordingly the London college have 
entirely omitted the troches, and 
ſupplied their place in the theria- 
ci, with a ſuitable quantity of the 
dried fleſh of the animal. The 
troches brought from abroad are cer- 
tainly very infignificant, if genuine, 
which ſome ſuſpect they are not. 


TABELLE CARDIALGICE. 


CARDIALGIC- LOZENGES, 
| Lond. FIRE 54 
Take f | 
Chalk prepared, four ounces ; 
Crabs claws prepared, two ounces; 
Bole Armenic, or French bole, 
half an ounce ; : 
Nutmegs, one ſcruple ; 


Double refined ſugar, three 


ounces. os 
Reduce theſe ingredients into pow- 
der, and make them into troches 
with water. 


TROCHISCI CARDIALGICI. 
FM, EE SH 
Take of | 


Oyſter ſhells prepared, 


White chalk, powdered, each 


two ounces; * 
Gum Arabic, half an ounce; 
Nutmegs, half a dam 
White tugar, ten ounces; — 


Balm water, a ſufficient quan- 


Make them into troches, according 


„ 


Theſe compoſitions are calculated 
againſt that uneaſy ſenſation at ſto- 
mach improperly called the heart- 


burn 3 in which they oftentimes 
ave immediate relief, by abſorbing 


and neutralizing the acid juices that 
occaſion this diſorder. 


are of the moſt powerful kind. 


SACCHARUM ROSACEUM. 
 _$S$SUGA4R of ROSES. 
Lond. | 
Take of 


Red roſe buds, freed from the 


_* Troches and Lozenges.” 


ſical and hectic caſes. 
been accuſtomed to add a portion 
of acid in making theſe prepara- 


'The abſor- 
bent powders here made uſe of, 


46g 
heels, and haſtily dried, one 
ounce ; © 5 5 


Double refined ſugar, one pound. 


Reduce them ſeparately into pow- 


der, then mix, and moiſten them 
with water, that they may be 
formed into troches, which are 
to be dried by a gentle heat. 


SACCHARUM ROSATUM 
N 
RED SUGAR of ROSES, © 
£1 M7 | 
Take of | 
White ſugar, one pound ; 
Juice of red roſes, four ounces ; 
Red roſes dried, one ounce, 
Boil the ſugar and the juice over a 
gentle fire, till the juice is almoſt 
all evaporated; then throw in 
the dry roſes reduced to a very 
fine powder. Pour out the mat- 
ter upon a marble, and form it 
into lozenges according to art. 
Theſe preparations, are chiefly 


"valued for their agreeableneſs to 
- the eye and palate. 
- wiſe efteem them, medicinally, as 
light reſtringents ; and look up- 


Some like- 


on them, not undeſervedly, as an 
excellent addition to milk in phthi- 
Some have 


tions: this improves the colour, 


but renders them leſs proper to be 


uſed with milk, 


SACCHARUM HORDEATUM 


- ſeu PENIDIATUM 

BARLEY SUGAR. 
| Edinb. | 
This is made by boiling white ſu- 
gar in barley water (that is, a 
decoction of barley) till it ac- 
quires ſuch a conſiſtence, as that 
it may be drawn out, and twilt- 

ed into threads or ſtrings. 
It is rarely prepared by the apo- 
thecary, or conlidered as a medi- 


CINE, : 
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TABELLE diſſolved, throw in the powder; 
1 DIATRAGACANTHI. then pour out the matter upon a 
| LOZENGES. of the COMPOUND marble, and form it into lozen. ; 
i | POWDER of GUM _— 
| TRAGACANTH. The virtues of this compoſition 
1 | | Edinb. | may be underſtood from thoſe of 
| Take of . the powder which it receives name 
| The compound powder of gum from. The ingredients here added 
tragacanth, three ounces ; render it very agreeable to the 
White ſugar, one pound ; | palate, but at the ſame time ſo far 
Roſe water, four ounces. increaſe its bulk, that large quan- 
Set the ſugar and roſe water over tities muſt be taken in order to pro- 
the fire, and when the ſugar is duce any conſiderable effect. 


Cn ar- 


9. 
ö 


4 


2 4 th 


is >. lc M6 


CHaPeTER XXII. " 
PILUL MA. 
ALI. 


General rules for making pills, from the E dinburgh 
815 Pharmacopeia. f | 


; % 4 | 
ET the four firſt rules, for- 
merly laid down for the mak- 


ing of powders, be likewiſe care- 
fully obſerved here. | 
II. 


Gums and inſpiſſated juices are to 


be firſt ſoftened with the liquid 

preſcribed; then add the pow- 

ders by little and little, and beat 
the whole well together. 

III. 

The maſſes for 
in bladders, which ſhould be 
moiſtened, now and then, with 
ſome of the ſame kind of liquid 
that the maſs was made up with. 


 PILULEZ ATHIOPICA. 
ETEHIOPIC PILLS. . 


Edinb. 
Take of 11 
Pure quickſilver, 
Golden ſulphur of antimony, 
Reſin of guaiacum, * 
Spaniſh ſoap, each half an ounce. 
Grind the quickſilver with the gol- 
den ſulphur and reſin, in a glaſs 


mortar, until the mercurial glo- 
bules entirely diſappear ; then 
add the ſoap, with as much bal- 


ſamic ſyrup as is ſufficient to 
make the mixture into a maſs of 
the proper conſiſtence fer form- 


ing pill. 


more active compoſition. 


pills are beſt kept 


Theſe pills are much more effica- 
cious than thoſe of the preceding 
edition; the ethiops mineral, there 
ordered, being exchanged for a. 
In their 
preſent form, they reſemble Dr. 
Plummer's pills, deſcribed in the 
Edinburgh eſſays, (ſee page 350 of 
this work) to which they are pre- 
ferable in one reſpect, that they are 
leſs apt to run off by ſtool. The 
ſoap is added merely to promote 
their diſſolution in the ſtomach ; 
for pills made up of reſins and ſub- 
ſtances not eafily diffoluble, fre- 
quently paſs through the body en- 
tire; which ſometimes happened 
to "the laſt form of theſe pills. 

This medicine is an uſeful alte- 
rative both in cutaneous and vene- 
real diſorders. One fourth part of 
the quantity above preſcribed may 
be made into ſixty pills; of which, 
from one to four may be taken 
every night and morning, the pa- 
tient keeping moderately warm 
during the whole time that this 
courſe is continued. 


PILULZA AROMATICE. 
AROMATIC PILLS. 


Lond. 
Take of 
Socotorine aloes, an ounce and 
a half; 10 _ 
Gum 


H h 2 
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Gum guaiacum, one ounce 


Scammony, each two ounces ; 


Aromatic ſpecies, Oil of cloves two drams, and 
- Balſam of Peru, each half an Pulverize the dry ſpecies by them- nc 
Ounce. ſelves, then mix in the oil, and wh 
Reduce the aloes and gum guaia- make the whole into a maſs, pu 
cum ſeparately into powder, then with ſyrup of buckthorn. C01 
mix them with the reſt, and make | | Ju] 
the whole into a maſs with ſyrup 'PILULA de DUOBUS, th 
of orange peel. _. PILLS of TWO INGREDIENTS. 20 
It is ſomewhat difficult to unite Edinb. fro 
theſe ingredients into a maſs fit for Take of | tl 
making pills of. The beſt way is, Colocynth, | Lc 
to firſt rub the aromatic ſpecies. Scammony, each one ounce ; bo 
with the balſam, then to add the Vitriolated tartar, two drams ; 
powdered aloes, and afterwards the -- Oil of cloves, one dram. the 
guaiacum; When theſe are well Reduce them into a maſs, accord. ef 
mixed together, drop in the ſyrup ing to art, with a proper quan- | 
by little and little at a time. tity of ſyrup of buckthorn. Pl 
Theſe pills are contrived to ſupply The operator ſhould be careful, 
the place of the PILULA DIAM- in pulverizing the colocynth, to 
BRA of our former pharmacopœia. avoid the finer particles that fly off 
They are far more elegant as well from it; which, though they do | 
as ſimple, truly uniform in their not econfideravoly affect the. mouth Ta 
ingredients, and excellently adapt- or fauces, have ſometimes been | 
ed to the purpoſes they ſeem I - obſerved to occaſion violent purg- ! 
ſigned for. Taken in {mall doſes, ing. The drug ſhould firſt be well | 
as half a ſcruple, or a little more, dried, cut with a ſheers into {mall 1 
and occaſionally repeated, they pieces, and freed from the ſeeds: ” 
warm the ſtomach, and by degrees then rub it in an oiled mortar, add- | 
the whole habit, promote per- ing a few drops of ſweet oil occa- 
ſpiration, and all the natural ſecre- fionally during the trituration : af- 
tions: hence, in cold phlegmatic terwards mix this powder with the : 
temperaments, ſluggiſn indiſpoſi- powdered ſcammony, add. the ef- 
tions, and obſtructions of the viſ- ſential oil preſcribed, and make the 
cera,. or remoter glands, proceed- mixture into a maſs, as above di- 
ing from theſe cautes, this ſtimula- rected. This compoſition is apt to 
ting warm e emi- grow ſtiff and dry in keeping, and Ta 
nently . ſerviceable... If the doſe is therefore ought to be made pretty | 
confiderable, it operates gently by ſoft at firſt : the pills ſhould be 
ſtool: and if continued, for ſome formed as they are wanted; for 
time in {maller doſes, it proves at when long kept, they become fo | 
length purgative, or introduces a hard, as to have ſometimes pailed de 
ſalutary looſeneſss. through the inteſtines undiſſolved. 1 
3 3 TLyheſe pills are very ſtrong ca- 
PILULA ex COLOCYNTHIDE thartics, and ought not to be ven- 
SIMpLICIOR ES. tured upon where leis violent ones * 
Th: MORE SIMPLE. will take effet. They have been * 
COLOCTNTH' PILLS, recommended, and ſometimes made ah 
Lond. +... uſe of, in venereal cafes ; but here Wil: 
THEE... oo bots S0 they are .manifeſtly improper, 28 5 
Pich of colocynth, . greatly weakening che cee, ſor 
Fn Sas 


*%. . 


* U 


* on wb — — 


r 
2 * — — 


Chap. 22. . 
and apt to bring on an obſtinate or 
incurable gleet. The eflentia] oil, 
which is added as a corrector to the 
urgative ingredients, does not 
contribute ſo much as is generally 
ſuppoſed, to abate the roughneſs of 
their operation. See pages 64 and 
29. The doſe of theſe pills is 
from fifteen grains to half a dram : 
this laſt quantity of thoſe of the 
London pharmacopceia contains a- 
bout half a ſcruple of colocynth, 
and as much ſcammony : thoſe of 
the Edinburgh contain ſomewhat 
leſs of each. | | 


PILULZX ex COLOCYNTHIDE 
e 10 
COLOCYNTH PILLS with 

| ALOES. 
Lond. 

Take of 
Socotorine aloes, 

Scammony, each two ounces ; 
Pith of colocynth, one ounce ; 
Oil of cloves, two drams. 


Let the dry ſpecies be ſeparately 


reduced into powder; then mix 
in the oil, and make the whole 


into a maſs with ſyrup of buck- 


thorn. 


PILULÆE COCCLE. 
The PILLS called COCHLE, 
Edinb. 
Take of 
Socotorine aloes, 
Colocynth, | 
Scammony, each one ounce ; - 
Vitriolated tartar, two drams ; 
Oi of cloves, one dram. _ 
Beat them into a maſs, with a 
proper quantity of ſyrup of 
buckthorn. . 
Theſe pills alſo are ſtrong ca- 
thartics, but leſs violent than the 
foregoing. They are commonly 
made uſe of where briſk. purgatives 


are neceſſary, in doſes of a {cruple, 


or half a dram. and ſometimes two 


ſcruples. Half a dram of thoſe of 
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the London pharmacopœia con- 
tains nearly of colocynth four 
grains; aloes and ſcammony, of 
each eight grains. The ſame quan- 
tity of thoſe of the Edinburgh con- 
tains colocynth, ſcammony, and 
aloes, about ſix grains and a half 
of each. 

By the diminution of the colo- 
cynth in the firſt of the above 
forms, the ingredients are reduced 
to the proportions, wherein they 
are ſet down in the original of Ga- 
len; and what is of greater conſe- 
quence, the medicine becomes leſs 
ungrateful to the ſtomach. Razi 
has ſeveral compoſitions of this 
kind (formed probably upon that 
of Galen) under the titles of pilulæ 
cochie, pilulæ ſolwentes colicam ve- 
lociter, medicina laxativa, confectio 
ad dolores capitis, &c. That which 
he calls cochie (by a corruption of 
the Greek xx. or xo ne, which 
are only general names for pills) 
conſiſts of ten drams of hiera picra, 
three and one third of colocynth, 
two of ſcammony, five of turbith, 
and five of ſtæchas. This compo- 
ſition, with the addition of ſyrup 
of ſtæchas to make it into a mals, 
has been continued in moſt of the 
modern pharmacopœias, under the 


title of pilulz cochiæ, or cocciæ 


MAJORES, in diſtinction from 
thoſe of Galen, which are nam- 
ed MINORES. 2 

Here it may be obſerved, that 
the ancients exhibited theſe kinds 
of medicines in much larger quan- 
tities than can be ventured on at 
preſent. Razi directs the above- 
mentioned quantity of his cochie for 
only ten doſes ; ſo that each doſe 
muſt contain no leſs than a dram 
of hiera picra (of which two ſcru- 
ples are aloes,) one ſcruple of co- 
locynth, twelve grains of ſcam- 
mony, and half a dram of turbith 
root. 


Hh 3 PILULE 
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calculated for anſwering the inten- 


PILULX ECPHRACTICÆE. 
DEOBSTRUENT PILLS. 
| | Lond. 
Take of the 
Aromatic pulls, three ounces ; 
- Rhubarb, | 
Extract of gentian, | 
Salt of ſteel, each one ounce ; 
Salt of wormwood, half an ounce ; 
Beat them together into a mals, 
with ſolutive ſyrup of roſes. 
It is difficult to bring this maſs 
into the due conſiſtence, the two 


ſalts acting upon one another, ſo as 


to make it ſwell and crumble. 
Notwithſtanding the alcaline ſalt 
employed, the pill does not prove 
at all alcaline; for the acid of the 
ſalt of ſteel forſakes its metal, and 
unites with the alkali, into a vitrio- 


lated tartar : whence ſome have pro- 


poſed uſing, inſtead of the two ſalts 
here directed, an ounce of vitriolat- 
ed tartar already made, and half an 
ounce of any of the calces of iron : 
this they obſerve prevents the in- 
conveniency above mentioned, with- 
out making any apparent alteration 


in the quality of the medicine. 


PILULA ECPHRACTICE 
CHALYBEATE. 
CHALYBEAT DEOBSTRUENT 
| PILLS. 

Edinb. 
Take of ä 
The maſs of common pills, an 
ounce and a half; 
Gum ammoniacum, 
Reſin of guaiacum, each half an 
ounce; | | 
Salt of ſteel, five drams ; 
Elixir proprietatis, as much as is 
ſufficient to reduce the other 
ingredients into a mals. 
Theſe pills are very properly 
called chalybeat ; the ſalt of ſteel, 
which is one of the moſt active pre- 
parations of the 1 
here undecompounded. Both theſe 


and the foregoing are very well 


tion expreſſed in the title. A dram 
of the maſs may be made into 
twelve pills, and three of theſe 
taken every night, in chlorotic, or 
other caſes, where warm, aperient, 
or deobſtruent medicines are proper. 


PILULA ECPHRACTICE 
cum ACULEO. | 

ACCUATED, or PURGATIVE 
DEOBSTRUENT PILLS. 


Eadinb. 

Take of | 
Socotorine aloes, 

Extract of black hellebore, 
Scammony, each one ounce ; 
Gum ammoniacum, 

' Reſin of guaiacum, each half an 

ounce ; 
Vitriolated tartar, two drams ; 
Eſſential oil of juniper berries, 
one dram. 

Beat them into a maſs, with a ſuf- 
ficient quantity of ſyrup of buck- 
thorn. | | 
The pilulæ ecphracticæ fine acule 

of the former Edinburgh pharma- 

copceia, which were never called 


for, being now omitted, the name 


of theſe, cum aculeo, becomes lels 
proper. But as this pill, or one of 
the ſame ſtrength, containing ſeve- 
ral ſuperfluous ingredients, has been 


much in uſe in Scotland, and for a 


long time preſcribed under that 
title, the college have ſtudied con- 
venience rather than propriety, in 
keeping the old name. The me- 
dicine may be given as an alterant 
and deobſtruent, in doſes of eight 
or ten grains: a ſcruple or half a 
dram, generally prove purgative. 


PILULA FETIDE. 
FEET PILLS. 


8 8 Edinb. 
Take of | 
Aſa fetida, one dram and a half; 
Ruſſia caſtor, one dram; 


Camphor, half a dram; _ 
th | ET» IN 
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| quantity. 
Reat them all together into a maſs, 


PILULA GUMMOS E. 
GUM PILLS. 
| Lond. 
Take of > nn 
Galbanum, 
Opopanax, 
Myrrh, 
Sagapenum, each one ounce ; 
Aſa fetida, half an ounce ; 
Make them into a maſs, with ſyrup 
of ſaffron, 
Edinb. 


Take of 


Gum ammoniacum, 

Sagapenum, each half an ounce; 

Rafſa caſtor, | 

Myrrh, each three drams ; 

Aſa fetida, 

Galbanum, each two drams ; 

Oil of amber, half a dram ; © 

Elixir proprietatis, as much as is 

ſufficient. . 
Beat them together into a maſs. 

All theſe pills are deſigned for 
antihyſterics and emmenagogues, 
and very well calculated for an- 
ſwering thoſe intentions: half a 


ſcruple, a ſcruple, or mare, may 


be taken every night or oftner. 
The fetid pills of our former phar- 
macopeias were conſiderably pur- 


gative: in the laſt edition they 


were, by a typographical error, 
leſs ſo than in the preceding ones, 
The purgative ingredients are now 


entirely omitted, and very judici- 


ouſly ; as the phyſician may eafily, 
in extemporaneous preſcription , 
compound theſe pills with cathartic 
medicines, in ſuch proportions as 
particular caſes ſhall require. 


PILUL de GAMBOGIA. 
GAMBOGE PILLS. 


| Edinb. 
Take of 
Socotorine aloes, 


Oil of hartſhorn, a ſufficient Extract of black hellebore, 
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_ Gamboge, | 
Calomel, each two drams ; 
Eſfential oil of juniper berries, 

half a dram. | 


Make them into a maſs, with ſyrup 


of buckthorn. | 
This is a ftrong mercurial pur- 
gative. It may be given, where 


medicines of this kind are neceſſary, 


from fifteen grains to half a dram. 
This laſt quantity contains of aloes, 
extract of hellebore, gamboge, and 
calomel, about five grains of each, 


PILULA MERCURIALES: 
MERCURIAL PILLS. 


Eainb. 

Table ee | 
Pure quickſilver, one ounce z 
Gum ammoniacum, two ounces, *© 

Grind the quickfilver in a glaſs 
mortar, with a ſufficient quan- 
tity of honey, till the mercurial 
globules ceaſe to. appear ; then 
add the gum, and make the 
whole into a maſs according to 
art. $ 
Theſe pills were, in the laſt edi- 

tion ordered to be made up with 

gum guaiacum and balſam of co- 
paiba; but theſe, tho? very proper 
ingredients with regard to the in- 
tention of the medicine, were at- 
tended with an inconvenience of 
becoming, when long kept, hard 
and indifloluble, inſomuch as often- 
times to paſs through the body en- 
tire. The ammoniacum, here made 
choice of, contains ſo much gum- 
my matter as renders its reſinous 


part eaſily ſoluble; and at the 


ſame time divides the mercury as 
conveniently as the others. 


PILULX MERCURIALES. ; 
 MERCURIAL PILLS. 
| Lond. 


Take of | 

Quickſilver, five drams 3: + + 

Straſpurgh turpentine, two drams; 
h 4 Cathartic 


ha 
Cathartic extract, four ſcruples ; 
Rhubarb powdered, one dram. 

Grind the quickſilver with the tur- 
- pentme, until they are perfectly 
incorporated ; then ler the other 
ingredients be: beat up with this 
mixture into a maſs. If the tur- 


pentine happens to be too thick, 


ſoften it with a ittle oil olive. 

A good deal of care is neceſ- 
ſary, to bring this maſs to a due 
dezree of uniformity, with regard 
to the mercury ; for although the 
quickfilver ſeems to have been en- 
tirely extinguiſhed by the turpen- 
tine, yet upon beating the other in- 
gredients with this mixture, part of 
the mercury is apt to reappear a- 
gain by the time the mals is reduced 
to a proper confiltence. 


PIEULÆE MERCURIALES 
4 _  LAXANTES. 
LAXATIVE MERCURIAL 
| PILLS. 
| ere 
Take of : 
Pure quickſilver, one ounce; 3 
Gum ammoniacum, 
Extraft of black hellebore, 
Choice rhubarb, each half an 
ounce. 
Grind the quickfilver with a ſuff - 
cient quantity of honey, until 
they are perfectly incorporated; 
then add the other ingredients, 
and beat the whole into a maſs 
according to art. 
All theſe mercurial pills are ca- 
vabls of doing good ſervice in ſun- 
dry chronical diſorders. 


eight or ten grains The two laſt 
are purgative mercurials; and in 
this intention the doſe may be in- 
creaſed to half a dram, or farther. 
BELLOSTE'S PILLS, if the ana- 
lyſis, that has been made of them, 


be juſt, are ſomewhat ſimilar to 


theſe: they are ſuppoſed to be 


They may 
be given as alteratives, in doſes of 
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made up of crude quickſilver, reſin 


of guaiacum, a chemical oil, and 


extract of rhubarb. 


PILUL XZ PACIFICE, vulgo 
MAT THAI. 


The PACIFIC, commonly called 
MATHEWS'S PILLS. 

| Edin. 

Take of DS 
Ruſſia caſtor, two ounces ; 
Engliſh ſaffron, 

Opium, each one ounce ; 

Soap of tartar, three ounces ; 

Balſam of copaiba, as much as is 
ſufficient. 

Mix, and make them into a maſs, 
according to art. 

Theſe pills were contrived by a 


chemical empyric, Starkey, and 


communicated by him to Mathews, 
under whoſe name they were ſome 
time ago, greatly celebrated. The 
form here given differs from the 
original in omitting a ſmall portion 
of black hellebore, an ingredient of 
no great ſervice; for though this 
article might perhaps promote a 


_ © ftool the day after the medicine 


is taken, that advantage, in caſes 
„which require it, may with 
greater certainty be obtained, by 
* more obvious means. Nor are 
any of the ingredients of much con- 
ſequence, except the opium; their 
quantity being too inconſiderable to 
anſwer any uſeful purpoſe. Eight 
grains of the compoſition contain 
nearly one of opium. 


PILULA PECTORALES. 
PC TRA, PILLS. 


| Edinb. 
Take of 58 
Gum ammoniacum , half an 
ounce; 


Benzoine, three drams; 

Myrrh, two drams; 

Engliſh ſaffron, o one a ; 
| Ani- 


Chap. 22. 5 : k 
Aniſated balſam of ſulphur, half 
a dram tab xt a5; | 
Balſamic ſyrup, a ſufficient quan- 
tity. | 
Make * into a maſs according 
coat. 
This compoſition is very well 
contrived for promoting expectora- 
tion; and may be uſefully given in 
common colds and difficulty of 
breathing, proceeding from viſcid 
phlegm: the doſe is from ſix or 
eight grains, to a ſcruple or more. 
Here it may be obſerved, that 
though ſeveral compoſitions are de- 
nominated pectorals, and have no 
ill title to that appellation; they 
are nevertheleſs, in virtue, very 
difimilar. Thus, the pectoral de- 
coction, the ſyrup, and the troches, 
are calculated for ſoftening, lubri- 
cating, and incraſſating, thin, ſe- 
rous, tickling humours; whilſt the 
pectoral pills, the elixir and the 
oxymel, ſtimulate and deterge the 
pulmonary veſſels, and attenuate or 
diſſolve thick, tenacious juices. 


1 


PILULZA RUFT. 
RUFUS'S PILLS. 
4 Lond. 

Take of | | | 
Socotorine aloes, two ounces ; 
Myrrh, Fades 
Saffron, each one ounce. 

Make them into a maſs with ſyrup 
of ſaffron. 


PILUL A COMMUNES, vulgo 
RU | 
The COMMON PILLS, wulgarly 
called RUFUS'S PILLS. © 
0 Edinb. 
Take of 
Socotorine aloes, two ounces; 
Myrrh, one ounce; | 
Saffron, half an ounce. - 
Beat theni into a maſs with a pro- 
per quantity of fyrup of orange 
peel, 


Take of 


% « £ - 
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Theſe pills have long continued 
in practice, without any other alte- - 


ration than in the ſyrup which the 


maſs is made up with, and in the 
proportion of ſaffron. In our laſt 
pharmacopœia, the ſyrup of worm- 
wood was ordered, which is here 


judiciouſly exchanged for that of 


ſaffron, this preſerving and im- 
proving the brightneſs of colour in 
the medicine, which is uſually 
looked upon as the characteriſtic of 
its goodneſs. The ſaffron, in the 
compaſition which Razi. attributes 
to Rufus, is equal in quantity to 
the myrrh; and in theſe propor- 
tions the pill was received in our 
firſt pharmacopœia. As the dimi- 
nution afterwards made in the ſaf- 


fron was grounded on very abſurd 
reaſons, 


(viz. © leſt the former 
quantity ſhould occaſion no leſs 
<< than the ſpaſmus cynicus, ) the 
London college have now again in- 
creaſed it, and reſtored. the pill to 
its original form, | 
The virtues of this medicine may 
be eaſily underſtood from its ingre- 


. dients. See elixir proprictatis, from 


which this differs only in producing 


its effect more gradually. The 


pills, given to the quantity of half 
a dram or two ſcruples, prove 
gently cathartic, but they anſwer 


much better purpoſes if exhibited 
in ſmaller doſes as alteratives. 


PILULA SAPONACE K. 
SAPONACEOUS PILLS. 
; Lond. „ 


Almond ſoap, four ounces; 
Strained opium, half an ounce; 
Eſſence of lemons, one dram. 


Soften the opium with a little wine, 


and then beat it with the reſt, 

until they are perfectly mixed. 

This pill is introduced in the 
room of Mathews's. The ſoap 
promotes the ſolution of the opium 


in 
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in the ſtomach, and thus occaſions | 
It to at the more quickly; which 
is the only intention that the more 


laborious ſoap of tartar can an- 


ſwer. The eſſence of lemons gives 


an agreeable 


flavour, makes the 


medicine ſet eaſy on the ſtomach, 


and prevents a nauſea which it 


would otherwiſe be apt to occaſion. 
Ten grains of the pill contain 
nearly one grain of opium. © 


 PILULA SCILLITICA. 
 $CILLITIC PILLS. 


I 


1 Take of 


Edinb, 


Spaniſh ſoap, one ounce ; 

Gum ammomacum, 

Millepedes prepared, | 
Freſh ſquills, each half an ounce ; 


Balſam of copaiba, as much as 


is ſufficient. 


Reduce them into a maſs, accord- 


ing to art. 
Tpheſe pills 


ſcribed in Scotland, for promoting 


. 


are pretty much pre- 


urine and expectoration, and in 
general for attenuating the viſcidity 


of the fluids. 


chiefly from the ſquills, the other 


As their virtue is 


ingredients are often varied in ex- 
temporaneous preſcription: the ſoap 


is frequently omitted, as being of 


no great uſe 
goes to a doſe 


in the quantity that 
of the compoſition; 


and other powders, as the leſſer 
cardamom ſeeds, ſubſtituted to the 
millepedes. In any of theſe forms, 


if the ſquills are freſh and juicy, 
there is no need of balſam; but as 


the maſs ſoon 


dries and hardens, it 


muſt be formed immediately into 
pills. A ſcruple of the compoſi- 


tion above directed contains nearly 


four grains of freſh ſquills. 


PILULEZ STOMACHIC#. 
© $TOMACHIC PILLS. 


Take of 


2 


Ediab. 


Socotorine aloes, one ounce; 
Rhubarb, fix drams; 
Gum ammoniacum, three drams; 
Extract of gentian, 
Myrrh, each two drams ; 
Vitriolated tartar, one dram ; 
Eſſential oil of mint, half 3 
dram ; Dt 
Syrup of ſena and rhuharb, a; 
much as 1s ſufficient to make 
the other ingredients into a 
maſs. 7:31 
This pill is intended for mode. 
rately warming and ſtrengthening 
the ſtomach, and evacuating crude 
viſcid humours, It may be taken, 


as an alterant, in doſes of ten, fif- 


teen, or twenty grains. 


PILULA e STYRACE. 
STORAX PILLS, 
Lond. 


| Take of | 


Strained ſtorax, two ounces; 

Saffron, one ounce ; 

Strained opium, five drams. 
Beat them together till perfecthy 


united. 

Edinb. 
Take of 

Storax, five drams; 

Gum tragacanth, one ounce; 

Olibanum, | 

Opium, each half an ounce; 

Syrup of meconium, a ſufficient 

quantity. | 
Make them into a maſs, according 

to art. 

Theſe are contrived for diſſolving 
more ſlowly. in the ſtomach than 
the ſaponaceous or Mathews's pill, 
and conſequently producing more 
gradual and. laſting effects. One 
grain of opium is contained in 
five grains and four fifths of a 
grain of the ſtorax pills of the 


London pharmacopœia; and in 


nearly the ſame quantity of thoſe 
of the Edinburgh. | 
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CHAPTER XXII. 
E RET TARA I A 
Fer! 


General rules for making elettaries. 


by 


% ws mo Way 


| «os 
HE rules already laid down 
T for decoctions and powders 
in general, are likewiſe to be 
obſerved in making decoctions 
and powders => electaries. 
a J. | 
Gums, inſpiſſated juices, and ſuch 


other ſubſtances as are not pul- 


verable, ſhould be diſſolved in 


Aſtringent electaries, and ſuch as 
have pulps of fruits in their com- 
pn ſhould be prepared on- 
A 7 ſmall quantities at a time 
For aſtringent medicines. loſe 

greatly of their virtue, on. being 

kept in this form, and the pulps of 
fruits are apt to become ſour, 


The ſuperfluous moiſture of the 
pulps ſhould be exhaled over a 


not with ſyrup or h : 
this means, he doſe will be <4 
2 uncertain; g circumſtance 
deſerving icular regard, in 
thaſe elpeclally which are made 
up with ſyrup, and contain a 
large quantity of opium, as the 
705 Paulina, and philonium 
[L. 


ELECTUARIUM 


} the liquor preſcribed : then add 
the powders by little and little, ANTIDYSENTERICUM. 
and keep the whole briſkly ftir- ANTIDYSENTE RIG 
ring, ſo as to make an equable ELECTART. 
and uniform mixture [E. Eainb. 
III. | Take of 


Diaſcordium, two ounces z 
Locatelli's balſam, one ounce. 
Mix, and make them into an e- 

lectary. | | 

This is a well contrived compo- 
ſition for the purpoſe expreſſed in 
its title. A ſcruple or half a dram 
may be taken for a doſe. Half a 


dram contains one tenth part of a 


grain of opium, 


ELECTARIUM e BACCIS 


gentle fire, before the other in- LAURI. : 
| gredients are added to them [E.] ELECTARY A wu BERRIES, 
V | Lond. 


EleQaries, if they grow dry in 
keeping, are to be reduced to the 
due conſiſtence, with the addi- 


tion of a little Canary wine; and 


Take of 
Rue leaves dried, 
Caraway ſeeds, 


Parſley ſeeds, 8 | 
ay . 


| 
| 
1 
| 
| 
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Bay berries, each one ounce ; 
Sagapenum, half an ounce ; 


Black pepper, 


Ruſſia caſtor, each two drams ; 


Clarified honey, thrice the weight 
of the powdered ſpecies. 

Mix the ſpecies with the honey, 
and make them into an electary. 

Eiinb. 

Take of 
Conſerve of rue, two ounces ; 
Ginger candied, one ounce ; 
Bay berries, half an ounce ; 
Zedoary, two drams 
Ruſſia caſtor, one dram; 
Eſſential oil of fennel, ten drops: 

Sy rup of orange peel, as much 
as is ſufficient. 

Mix them into an electary, accord- 
ing to art. | 
Theſe compoſitions are ſome- 

times taken, in flatulent colics and 

hyſterical diſorders, - from a ſcruple 
to two drams: but their principal 
uſe is in carminative glyſters. 


ELECTARIUM e CASIA. 
ELECTARY of CASIA. 


Lond. 

Take of 

Solutive ſyrup of roſes, ö 

Pulp of cafia, freſh extracted, 

each half a pound ; 

Manna, two ounces ; 

Palp of tamarinds, one ounce. 
Grind the manna in a mortar, and, 
with a gentle heat, diſſolve it in 
the ſyrup; then add the pulps, 

and continue the heat until the 

whole 1s reduced to a due con- 

ſiſtence. 


DIACASSIA. 
8 Edinb. 
Take of 


Pulp of caſia, twelve ounces; 
Pulp of tamarinds, ſix ounces; 
Calabrian manna, eight ounces ; 
Syrup of pale roſes, one pound. 
Diſlolve the manna in warm wa- 
ter, ſtrain the ſolution, and eva- 


*% 


porate it, along with the ſyrup, 

over a gentle fire, to the conſiſt- 

ence of honey: then mix in the 

pulps, ſo as to make the whole 

into an uniform electary, accord- 
ing to art. 

Theſe compoſitions are very con- 
venient officinals, to ſerve as a ba- 
fis for purgative electaries and o- 
ther like purpoſes; as the pulping 
a ſmall quantity of the fruits, for 
extemporaneous preſcription, is ſuf- 
ficiently troubleſome. The tama- 
rinds give theſe electaries a pretty 
taſte, and do not ſubje& them, az 
might be expected, to turn ſour: 
the commentator on the Edinburgh 
Pharmacopceia relates, that after 
ſtanding for four months, the com- 
poſition was no ſourer than when 


firſt made up. They are likewiſe 


uſefully taken by themſelves, in 
the quantity of two or three drams 
occaſionally, for gently looſening 


the belly in coſtive habits. 


ELECT ARIUM LENITIVUM, 
LENITIVE ELECTARY, 
| Lond. 
Take of 
Figs, one pound; 
Sena, eight ounces; 
Pulp of tamarinds, 
caſia, 
French prunes, each half 
a pound; 
Coriander ſeeds, four ounces; 

Liquorice, three ounces , 
Double refined ſugar, two pounds 

and a half. 

Pulverize the ſena along with the. 
coriander ſeeds, and fift out ten 
ounces of the powder : the re- 
mainder is to be boiled with the 


figs and liquorice, in four pints 


of water, to one half; then ſtrain 
and preſs out the liquor, and 


evaporate it to the weight of a 


pound and a half, or ſomewhat 


leſs: in this diflolve the ſugar, 
þ {o as to make it into a ſyrup, 


and 
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and add this ſyrup, by little and 
little to the pulps: laſtly mix in 


the powder before ſeparated by 


the ſieve. va PD; 
This electary may be occaſion- 
ally taken to the quantity of a 
mtmeg or more, for looſening the 
belly in coſtive habits. It is fre- 
quently employed in glyſters, tho? 
for that uſe the following is ra- 
ther more convenient, 


ELECTUARIUM 


LENITIVUM pro CLYSTERE. 


LENITIVE ELECTARY for 
0 GLYSTERS. | 
Edinb. 
Take of 7 
Poly pody roots, two ounces; 
French mercury, leaves, 
Fenugreek ſeeds, 
Linſeed, each one ounce; 
Sena, two oun ce; 
Coriander ſeeds, half an ounce; 
Honey, two pounds; 
Pulp of damaſk prunes, one 
pound ; | 


Pulp of caſia, half a pound. 


Boil the polypody, mercury, fenu- 


greek, and linſeed, in fix pints of 
water, until half the water is 
waſted ; adding, towards the end 
of the coction, the ſena and co- 


riander ſeeds, Having ſtrained 


and preſſed out the liquor, boil 
it with the honey, to the con- 
ſiſtence of a thick ſyrup: to this 


add the pulps, and mix the whole 
well together, ſo as to make 


them into an electary. 

This electary is much preferable, 
for glyſters, to thoſe which have 
powders in their compoſition Per- 
haps ſugar would be a better in- 
gredient than honey, (as being leſs 
apt to turn ſour in keeping) and 
nelaſies than either: this laſt is 
not only of itſelf inapt to ferment, 
but likewiſe prevents. ſuch ſub- 
ances as are this way diſpoſed, 


from running into fermentation, 


Chap. 3. Electarie. 
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| ELECTUARIUM 5 l 
171 ({PECTORAEE #5 x5 
PECTORAL ELECTARY. 
Edinb. | 
E 20s | 
Conſerve of red roſes, - two 
dodunces; — 0 | 
Compound powder of gum tra- 
gacanth, half an ounce; ; 
Flowers of benzoine, one dram; 
Balſamic ſyrup, as much as is 
ſuficient to make the other 
ingredients into an electary. 


This compoſition is intended for 
thoſe diſorders of the breaſt which 


proceed from a laxity and debility 


of the veſſels, and a thin acrimo- 
nious ſtate of the fluids, It is ſuf- 
flciently agreeable to the palate, 
and may be taken to the quantity 
of a nutmeg or more, ſeveral times 
a day. 01 Trae 


ELECTARIUM e 
| SCAMMONIO. 
 ELECTARY of SC AMMONT. 

| Lond. | 

Y 5 5-if ee; 

Scammony, an ounce and a half; 

_ Cloves, | f 
Ginger, each ſix drams; _ 
Eſſential oil of caraway, half a 

dram; ? 
Honey, half a pound. 

Let, the ſpices be ground together, 
and mixed with the honey; then 
add the powdered ſcammony, 
and afterwards the oil; 

This eleQtary is a warm, briſk 
purgative... It is a reform of the 
eleftuarium caryocoſtinum of our pre- 
ceding diſpenſatories, a compoſi- 
tion which was greatly complained 
of, as being inconvenient to take, 
on account of the largeneſs of its 
doſe. A dram and a half of this 
which contains fifteen grains of 
ſcammony, is equivalent to half 
an ounce. of the other. 

hs . __,EELEC> 
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greatly of their aromatic flavour 


ELECTARIUM e SCORDIO. 
ELECTARY of SCORDIUM. 
2 5 Lond. a * 
Take of 80 4 
The ſpecies of ſcordium with 
opium, any quantity; 5 
Syrup of meconium, boiled to 
the conſiſtence of honey, thrice 

| as much by weight. 

Mix the ſpecies with the ſyrup, ſo 
as to make an electary. 


DIASCORDIUM. 
| #ainb, 
Take of 
Seordium leaves, 
Cinnamon, 
Nutmegs, 
Japan earth, | 
Gum Arabic, 3 
Olibanum, each one ounce; 
Tormentil root, | 
Bole Armenic, each an ounce and 
2 half; 
Opium, (diſſolved in a ſufficient 
quantity of Canary) a dram and 
a half ;- © . 
Syrup of dry roſes, boiled down 


to the confiſtence of honey; 


- thrice the weight of the pow- 
ders. | 
Mix, and make them into an elec- 

tary, according to art. 

In our former diſpenſatories, the 
ſpecies were ordered to be made 
up with honey : this is now ex- 
changed for ſyrups, more agreea- 
ble to the intention of the medi- 
cine, which is that of an opiate 
aftringent, whilſt honey is mani- 
feſtly aperient and detergent. The 
opinion, which ſome are ſtill ridi- 


culous enough to maintain, that 


the honey and other ingredients, 
by this contrariety in virtue, im- 
prove and heighten one another, 
has no foundation. It is not per- 
haps neceſſary, for the purpoſes of 
the ſhops, to make the ſpecies into 
an electary at all: by keeping in 
this form, the ingredients loſe 


and aſtringency, becoming ſoft and 


ſmooth vpon the palate; and the 


red colour, imparted by the bole, 
decays. The London college have 
therefore very juſtly ordered them 
to be kept in powder as well as in 
an electary; and directed the pow- 
der both with and without opium, 
for different occaſions. See ſpecies 
e ſcordio, and pulvis e bols, cum and 
ene opio. Either of theſe powders 
may be made up extemporaneouſſy 
into an electary, with any ſyrup 


that ſhall be judged proper. 


Diaſcordium was intended by its 
author Fracaſtorius for an antipeſti- 
lential ; but we have been ſo happy 
as to have little occaſton for medi. 
cines in that intention; nor could 
this be any wiſe depended on. It 
is a moderately warm, glutinous 
aſtringent and opiate; and in this 
light only, is conſidered by the 
preſent practice. One grain of o- 
pium is contained in nine ſcruples 
of the electary of the London phar- 
macopceia, and in ten ſcruples of 


that of the Edinburgh. 


BALSAMUM LOCATELLI. 
LOCATELLTS BALSAM. © 
0 Lond. | 

Take of 

Oil olive, one pint, 
Straſburgh turpentine ; 

Yellow wax, each half a pound; 
Red ſaunders, fix drams. 

Melt the wax over a gentle fire, 
with ſome part of the oil ; then 
add the reſt of the oil, and the 
turpentine; afterwards mix in 
the ſaunders, and keep them 
ſtirring together until the mix- 
ture is grown cold. 

|  Edinb. 

Take of 
Yellow wax, one pound; 

Oil olive, a pint and a half; 
Venice Arn a pound and 
a 122 N 3 s 

Balſam 


M 


Balſam of Peru, two ounces; 
Dragons blood, one ounce. 
Melt the wax in the oil over a gen- 

tle fire, then add the turpentine ; 
and having taken them from the 
fire, mix in the balſam of Peru 
and dragons blood, keeping them 
continually - ſtirring till grown 
ct. Wt 
Dragons blood gives a more ele- 
gant colour to this compoſition 
than red ſaunders, though on ano- 
ther account it is ſomewhat leſs 
proper, having been found, when 
diſſolved in oil, to communicate 
ſome degree of heat and pungency, 
qualities quite foreign to the in- 
tention of the medicine. This bal - 
fam is uſed in internal bruiſes and 
hzmorrhagies, erroſions of the in- 
teſtines, ulcerations of the lungs, 
dyſenteries, and in ſome kinds of 
coughs and aſthmas: the doſe is 
from two ſcruples to two drams: 
it may be commodiouſly exhibited 
along with about double its weight 
of conſerve of roſes: Some have 
likewiſe applied it externally, for 
deterging and incarnating recent 
wounds and ulcers. | 107 


BALSAMUM ad 
APOPLECTICOS. 
APOPLECTIC BALS AM. 

E dinb. | 
Take of 7 | 
Expreſſed oil of nutmegs, one 
ounce 
Diſtilled oil of cloves, 
of lavender, 
of roſemary, each half a 
dram; ER 
of amber, half a ſcruple ; 
Balſam of Peru, one dram. 
Liquefy the oil of nutmegs in a 
ilver veſſel; and when taken 
from the fire, mix into it the di- 
ſtilled oils and the balſam, ac- 
cording to art. | 


This medicine is recommended 


to be rubbed on the temples, and 


Chap. 33.  BleBtaries, © nt 


— — 


. - . 05: 
on paralytic limbs, for warming 
the part, and comforting the nerves; 
and to be ſmelt to, for refreſhing 
and enlivening the ſpirits. Some 
have alſo given it inwardly as a 
warm cordial, in languid caſes, and 
in debilities of the nervous ſyſtem. 

There are abundance of prepa- 
rations of this kind in foreign phar- 
macopceias, compoſed each of only 
one eſſential oil, incorporated with 
the expreſſed oil of nutmegs ; 
which laſt is to be previouſly freed 
from its flavour (by diſtillation with 


water) that the ſmell of the former 


may not be injured thereby: in 


the. room of this prepared ſeba- 


ceous matter, a mixture of white 
wax and oil olive might be uſed. 
In the practical chemiſtry, a gene- 
ral proceſs is given for the making 
of theſe kinds of preparations, un- 
der the title of ß 1 


BALSAMUM ODORIFERUM. 
An ODOR IFEROUS BALS AM. 
Take of | up 2 
Oil olive, | 
Whitebees wax, each two ounces. 
Put the oil into a china baſon, pla- 
ced in a pan of boiling water, 
and ſlice the wax into it. Stir 
them together with a clean knife, 
or ſmall ſpatula, till the wax is 
melted: then remove the veſſel 
out of the hot water, and when 
the matter begins to thicken, 
drop in four drams of any odori- 
ferous eſſential oil, as that of cin- 
namon, nutmegs, mace, lemon 
peel, rhodium, lavender, roſe- 
mary, &c. or of a mixture of 
two or three of theſe oils: to 
which may be added one dram 
of eſſence of ambergris, which 
will heighten the ſmell of the 
dils, without communicating any 
of its own. Keep the whole 
conſtantly ſtirring, that they may 
be perfectly mixed; and as ſoon 
as this is done, plunge the _ 
e 


f 
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ſel into cold. water, to prevent 

= diſſipation of the eſſential 

OIls. 101 001 1 a 
Theſe kinds of balſams may be 
made of any colour, ſo as to re- 
ſemble in this reſpect alſo, as well 
as in ſmell, the vegetable, from 
which the eſſential oil, you make 
uſe of, was drawn. A little of the 
pigment, called by the painters ſap- 
green, being previouſly ground 
with the oil olive, will give a fine 
green; a little cinnabar, a ſcarlet; 
turmeric, a lemon colour; Pruſſian 
blue, a violet; and cochineal, a 
fine purpliſh hu. | Rar 


. CONFECTIO CARDIACA: » 
CORDIAL CONFECTION. 
25 r 27 a; 
Take of GL E 
- Roſemary tops, freſh, | 
Juniper berries, each one pound ; 
Leffer cardamom ſeeds, huſked, 
Zedoary, L 
Saffron, each half a pound. 
Extract a tincture from theſe ingre- 
dients with about a gallon and 
a half of proof ipirit : let the 
- tincture be ſtrained off, and re- 
- duced by a gentle heat to the 


weight of about two pounds and 


a half: then add the following 
ingredients very finely pulveriz- 
ed, and make the whole into an 
ren 2 
Compound powder of crabs claws, 
ſixteen ounces ; ETON 
Cinnamon, 2 
Nutmegs, each two ounces ; 
Cloves, one ounce; 
Double refined ſugar, two pounds. 
This electary is compoſed of the 
more unexceptionable ingredients of 
the CONFECTIO RALEGHA- 
NA, an enormous collection of ma- 
terials, not inferior in number to 
thoſe of the mithridate itſelf. The 
principles upon which this proceſs 
is founded, whatever ſome may 
have alledged to the contrary, are 


far from being unjuſt: ſpirit of 
wine excellently extracts the virtues 
of moſt of the ſpices and aromatic 
berbs ; and, provided it be perfect- 
ly pure and free from all admixture 
of phlegm, elevates very little, 
from ſome nothing at all, in diſtil- 
lation; ſo that by this proceſs, re- 
medies of great efficacy may be ob. 
tamed. See chap. vi. In that 
confection however, tho' the vir- 
tues of many of the ingredients 
were preſerved in tolerable perfec- 
tion, they were extremely prejudi- 
ced by their multiplicity and con- 
Crarzetys 4% | 
The ingredients from which the 


extract for the confectio cardiaca is 


made, are few and well choſen ; 
moſt of them being ſo hardy, that 
a conſiderable ſhare of their virtues 
ſtands the exhalation even of the 
watery phlegm” which the ſpirit 
there ordered contains: the juniper 
berries, zedoary, and: ſaffron loſe 
but little; and the roſemary tops, 
not ſo much as might be ſuſpected. 
The ſubſtances directed to be 
added to the extract, are well pro- 
portioned for making an electary of 
a juſt conſiſtence; though on keep- 
ing the powders are apt to ſub- 
ſide, the extract and ſugar floating 
above them in a liquid form. This 
might be prevented either by con- 
tinuing the inſpiſſation farther (by a 
gentle warmth) or adding a larger 
quantity of the dry powders : the 
firſt method is moſt eligible, as the 
extract is ſcarce tenacious enough 
to bear the ſecond Perhaps the 
ſugar and the crabs-claw- powder 
are not very neceſſary, as they do 
not ſeem to contribute any thing to 
the intention of the medicine, which 
is uſually preſcribed as a warm cor- 
dial and corroborant. It is given 


ſometimes in draughts, but more 


frequently in the form of a bolus, 
from eight or ten grains to 4 
ſcruple and upwards. r 


EILE· 
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ELECTUARIUM 
CARDIACUM. 
CORDIAL ELECTARY. 
Edinb. 


Take 1 


Conſerve of roſemary "Tad Wy 
Conſerve of red roſes, each an 
ounce and a half; 


Candied orange peel, 


citron peel, 
nutmegs, each one ounce; 
ginger, ſix drams; 
Confection of kermes, half an 
ounce; 
Oil of cinnamon, twenty drops ; 
Syrup of clove. july flowers, as 
much as is ſufficient. 7 


Mix them into an electary, accord- 


ing to art, 
This electary, however different 


in compoſition, is fimilar in virtue 
o the foregoing. Particular care 
ought to be had in the choice of 
the eſſential oil, for on its good- 
nefs, that of the medicine in great 
neaſure depends. 


CON FECTIO PAULINA, 
The CONFECTION called 
PAULINA. 
Lond. 


Take of 


Coſtus, or in its ſtead zedoary, 
Cinnamon, 

Long pepper, 

Black pepper, 


Storax, 


Galbanum, þ trained, 

Opium, 

Ruſſia caſtor, each two ounces ; 

Simple ſyrup, boiled to the con- 
ſiſtence of honey, thrice the 


weight of the other ingredi- | 


6 
Warm the ſyrup, and carefully mix 


with it the opium firſt diſſolved 
in wine: gradually add this mix- 
ture, whilſt it continues warm, 
to the ſtorax and galbanum pre- 
woufly melted together; and 


Take of 


Hlectaries. 487 


afcerwards ſ prinkle i in the other 
=_=_— reduced into powder. 
his is the CONFECTIO ARs 
CHIGENIS of our former diſpen- 
ſatory, brought back to its hrſt 
form and author. It is a warm 
opiate medicine, and as ſuch is 


ſometimes made uſe of in practice: 


thirty-two grains « contain one grain 
of opium. 


MITHRIDATIUM,-five 
CONFECTIO DAMOCRATIS. 
MITHRIDATE, or the 
CONFECTION of 

 DAMOCRATES. 
| Lond. 582 


Cinnamon, fourteen drams ; 
Myrrh, eleven drams ; 
Agaric, 

Indian nard, 

Ginger, 

Saffron, 

Seeds of mithridate muſtard, 

F rankincenſe, 

Chio turpentine, each ten drams; 
Camels hay, 

Coſtus, or in its ſtead zedoary, 
Indian leaf, or in its ſtead mace, 
Stechas, 

Long pepper, 

|” ns hs 


_ Hypocifſtis, 


Storax ſtrained, 

Opopanax, 

Galbanum ſtrained, 

Opobaliam, or in its ſtead ex- 
preſſed oil of nutmegs, 

Ruſſia caſtor, each one ounce z 

Poley mountain, 

Scordium, 

Carpobalſam, or in its ſtead cu- 
bebs, 

White 8 

Candy peppe ſeed, 

Bdellium ftrained , each ſeven 
drams ; 

Celtic nard, 

Gentian root, | 

Hos 3 „ 
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Dittany of Crete, 
Red roſes, 
Macedonian rardey ſeed, 
Leſſer cardamom ſeeds, huſked, - 
Sweet fennel ſeed, G 
Gum Arabic, | 
Opium ſtrained, each five drams ; 
Calamus aromaticus, 
Wild valerian root, 
Aniſeed, 
Sagapenum q trained, och three 
drams: 
Meum athamanticum, 
St. John's wort, 
Acacia, or in its ſtead | terra * 
ponica, | 
Bellies of ſkinks, each two drams 
and a half; 
Clarified honey, thrice the weight 
of all the other iugredients. 
Warm the honey, and mix with it 
the opium diſſolved in wine; 


melt the ſtorax, galbanum, tur- 


pentine and opobalſam (or ex- 
preſſed oil of nutmegs) together 
in another veſſel, continually 
ſtirring them about, to prevent 
their burning ; with theſe fo 
melted, mix the hot honey, at 


| firſt by ſpoonfuls, and afterwards 


in larger quantities at a time; 


when the whole is grown al- 


moſt cold, add by degrecs the 
other ſpecies reduced into pow- 


der, 
Edinb, 


Cinnamon, 

Spikenard, 

Male frankincenſe, 

Mithridate muſtard ſeeds, each 
ten drams; 

Hartwort ſeeds, | _ 

Opobalſam (or balſam of Peru) 

Camels hay, | 

Arabian ſtechas flowers, 

Coſtus, (or zedoary) 


Galbanum, 
Turpentine of e 
Long pepper, 
Caſtor, 
_ Hypociſtis, 
Storax calamita, 
Opopanax, 
Indian leaf, each one ounce; 
Caſia lignea, | 
Poley mountain, 
White pepper, 
Scordium leaves, 
Candy carrot ſeed, 
Carpobalſamum (or cubebs) 
The troches called cyphi, 
Bdellium, each ſeven drams g 
Celtic nard, 
Gum Arabic, 
Macedonian parſley ſeeds, 
Opium, 
Leſſer cardamom ſeeds, 
Fennel feeds, 
. Gentian root, 
Red roſes, | 
Dittany of Crete, each five 
drams; A 
Aniſeeds, 
Aſarum root, 
Calamus aromaticus, 
Phu (or wild valerian) root, 
Sagapenum, each three drams; 
Spignel roots, 
Acacia (true or German) 
Bellies of ſkinks, 
St. John's wort ſeeds, each two 
drams and a half; 
Clarified honey, thrice the weight 
of the powders; 
Canary wine, as much as will 
diſſolve the gums and juices. 
Mix them all together into an elec- 
tuary, according to art. 


THERIACA ANDROMACHI. 
VENICE FREACES. 
Lond. 

Take of 

Troches of quills, halfa pound; 
Long pepper, 

Opium ſtrained, 


Vipers dried, each three ounces; 
Cinna- 


eS 3 
na- 
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Cinnamon, 
Opobalſam, or in its ub ex- 
preſſed oil of — each 
| e ee ee of eie! 


Agric. 1 


Florence orris root, 


Scordium, 


Red roſes, 


Navew 2 Til 


Extract of liquorice, cds an 


ounce-and a Aar; 
Indian nard, 
Saffron, 
Amomum, 
Myrrh, 
Coſtus, or in its ſtead adi. 
Camels hay, each one ounce 3 
Cinquefoil root, 


Rhubarb, 
Ginger, 


Indian leaf, or in its ſtead mace, 


Dittany of Crete, 

Horehound leaves, 

Calamint leaves, 

_— ef 

Blac IA At 

— parſley ſeed, 

Olibagnum, + + 

Chio turpentine, - | 

Wild valerian root, 
drams ; . 

Gentian root, 

Celtic nard, 

Spignel, - 

Poley mountain 

St. John's wort, dere. 

Groundpine | 

Germander, tops with the ſeed, 

Carpobalſam, or in its ſtead cu- 
bebs, 

Aniſeed, 

Sweet fennel ſeed, | 

Leſſer cardamom ſeeds, hoſked, 

Biſhops weed, 

Hartwort, 9 

Treacle muſtard | 

Hypociſtis, ' | © 

Acacia, or in its Read Japan 
earth, _ | 

Gum Arabic, 

Nook ſtrained, 


each” fix 


Take of / 6 


Llano. . 02rd . "oy 


Sagapenum ftrained, 


Terra Lemnia, or in its ſtead bole | 


Armenic or French bole, 


Green vitriol calcined, each half 
-an ounce; ** 


Small (or in its. ſtead, the long) 
birthwort root, 
Leſſer centaury abe | 


Candy carrot ſeed, 
Opopanax, . 


_ Galbanum ftrained, 


Ruſſia caſtor, ' 
Jews pitch, or in its ſtead white 
amber prepared, 


Calamus un each two 
drams; 


_ Clarified honey, thrice the weight 


of all the other ingredients. 


Let theſe ingredients be mixed to- 


gether, after the ſame manner as 
directed in — wy mithri- 
date; 8: 

E FEW 


Troches of ſquills, ſix ounces; 
Troches of vipers, 


The troches called hedychroi, 
Long pepper, 


Opium, each three ounces; 


IIlyrian (or F mern orris s root, 
Red roſes, 

Scordium leares, 

Agaric, 

Opobalſam (or balſam of Peru) 


Extract of liquorice, 


Wild navew ſeeds, 


Cinnamon, each an ounce and 4 
half ; 


Myrrh, 
Saffron, 


Ginger, 


Rhapontic (or rormentil root) 


Cinquefoil roots, 
Calamint leaves, 


Horehound leaves, 
Dittany of Crete, 


Arabian ſtechas ann 
Camels hay, 71 | 
Macedonian parſley ſeeds, 
Coſtas (or zedoary) 
T'urpentine of Cyprus, 


1 „ Male 
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Indian nard, each ſix drams ; 
Poley of Crete, 

"Marſeilles (or common) hartwort 

ſeeds, I f 

Aniſeeds, | 

Biſhopſweed ſeeds, 
Amomum {or cloves) 

Leſſer cardamoms, 
Fennel ſeeds, 

Treacle muſtard ſeeds, 

Gentian root, 
Spignel root, | 

Pontic phu (or wid valerian root) 
Calamus aromaticus, | 


Germander : 
Ground pine $ leaves, 
St. John's wort ) 
True (or German) acacia, 
Carpobalſamum (or cubebs) 
Terra Lemnia (or bole Armenic) 
Burnt chalcitis (or green vitriol 
calcined) 
Styrax calamita, 
Gum Arabic, 
Hypociflis, 
Celtic nard, 
Indian leaf, each half an ounce ; 
Leſſer centaury tops, 
Candy carrot ſeed, 
Small {or long) birthwort roots, 
Jews pitch (or amber) 
Galbanum, 
Opopanax, 
Sagapenum, 
Caſtor, each two drams ; 
Clarified honey, thrice the weight 
of the powders. | 
Canary wine, as much as 1s ſuffi- 
cient to diſſolve the gums and 
Juices. 


Mix them all together, ſo as to 


make an electary, according to art. 


Theſe celebrated compoſitions are 
almoſt the only relicts of ancient 
ſuperſtition, that now remain among 
us. The theriaca is a reform of 
mithridate, made by Andromachus 
phyficiap to Nero: the mithridate 


itſelf is ſaid to have been found in 
the cabinet of Mithridates king of 
Pontus. The firſt pꝓubliſhers of this 
pompous arcanum were very extra- 
vagant in their commendations of 
its virtues; the principal of which 
was made to conſiſt in its being A 
moſt powerful preſervative againſt 
all kinds of venom :- whoever took 
a proper quantity in a morning, 
was enſured from being poiſoned 
during that whole day : this was 


confirmed by the example of its 
ſuppoſed inventor, who, as Celſus 


informs us, was by its conſtant uſe 
ſo fortified againſt the commonly. 
reputed poiſons, that none of them 
would have any effect upon him 
when he wanted their aſſiſtance. 
But the notions of poiſons, which 
prevailed in thoſe ruder ages, were 
manifeſtly erroneous. Before ex- 
perience had furniſhed mankind 
with a competent knowledge of 
the powers of ſimples, they were 
under perpetual alarms from an 
apprehenſion of poiſons, and bu- 
fied themſelves in contriving com- 
poſitions which ſhould counteract 
their effects, accumulating together 
all thoſe ſubſtances which they 
imagined to be poſſeſſed of any de- 
gree of alexipharmac power. Hence 


proceed the voluminous antidotes | 


which we meet with in the writ- 
ings of the ancient phyſicians: yet 
it does not appear, that they were 
acquainted with any real poiſon, 
except the cicuta, aconitum, and 
bites of venomous beaſts; and to 


theſe they knew of no. antidote 


whatever. Theſe medicines, there- 
fore, were originally intended a- 


gainſt diſeaſes merely imaginary : 
nevertheleſs, as ſome of their in- 


gredients are of the moſt powerful 
kind, ſucceeding ages applied them 
in real ones, and experienced good 
effects from them, as warm, dia- 
phoretic opiates. : 
Theſg compofitions might 2 — 
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out doubt be lopt of numerous ſu- 

uities, without any diminution 
of their virtues; yet as the effects 
of them, in their preſent form, are 
ſo well known, ſo much regard has 
been paid to ancient authority, as 
not to attempt a reformatian of that 
kind. The London college have 


| however thought proper to retrench, 


from forms Originally complex, all 
ſubſequent additions that have crept 
into them. Neither the deſcription 
in verſe of the elder Andromachus, 
or the proſe explanation of the 
younger, make any mention of the 
white pepper afterwards: added to 
the theriaca; and the orris root, 
in the mithridate of our former 
pharmacopœias, is alſo a ſupernu- 
merary ingredient, not warranted 
by the original: theſe therefore are 
rejeted, Nor is the aſarum in 


. mithridate grounded on any good 


authority : the verſe, it is taken 
from, is mutilated and corrupt; 
and the word which ſome, upon 
conjecture only, ſuppoſe to have 
been aſarum, others, alſo upon 


conjecture, chuſe to read diffe- 


rently : till ſome emendation ſhall 
be better founded than merely up- 
on critical gueſſes, this fingle ſpe- 
cies may be ſafely paſſed over, 
without any prejudice to the me- 
dicine, None of the ancient de- 
ſeriptions afford any other light 
in this particular; for they either 
omit this ingredient and others al- 
ſo, or abound with additions. 

One innovation in both theſe 
medicines, the college have allow- 
ed themſelves. In each of theſe 
compoſitions are found both cinna- 


mon and caſia lignea; and it is 


very evident, from ſeveral parts 
of Galen's works, that the latter 


was uſed by the ancients only up- 


on account of the great difficulty 
af procuring the other; ſo that to 
retain the caſia, now that cinva- 
mon is fo common, is a blind fol- 
lowing of theſe writers, without 


Electurtes. 


| 485 
any attention to their meaning: 
the cafia therefore is now rejected, 


and half the quantity of cinnamon 


put in its room, which is the pro- 
portion that Galen directs to be 
obſerved in ſubſtituting the one for 
the other. It is probable, that the 
caſe is the ſame with regard to the 
Celtic and Indian nard; that the 
firſt had a place in theſe compoſi- 
tions, on account of the difficulty 
of procuring the Indian; for Ga- 
len expreſsly prefers the latter. 
There is a material error in 
regard to the theriaca, which has 
paſſed through all the editions of 
our pharmacopœia, except the pre- 
ſent: this is, the ſubſtituting Ro- 
man vitriol to the ancient chalcitis 
now not certainly known, and in 
the catalogue of ſimples, deſcribing 
the Roman to be a blue vitriol ; 
whereas the Italian writers are una- 
nimous it 1s a green vitriol ; and 


were it not, it woeld not anſwer 


to the effects of the chalcitis, which 
was certain'y a chalybeate, and 
gives the medicine its black colour, 


What has chiefly ocęaſioned chal- 


citis to be ſuppoſed a cupreous vi- 
triol ſeems to be its name, derived 
from y&Axo;' copper: but it is to 
be obſerved, that all vitriols were 
formerly imagined to proceed from 
copper, and were named accord- 
ingly ; the green or martial vitriols 
are fill called by the Germans 
kupffer waſſer, and by us copperas. 
It is probable, that the ancient 
chalcitis was no other than a native 
martial vitriol, calcined, by the 
heat of thoſe warm climates, to a 
degree of yellowiſh red or coppery 
colour: and therefore the common 
green vitriol, thus calcined by art, 
very properly ſupplies its place. 
The London college have like- 
wiſe ſomewhat facilitated the pre- 
paration of theſe medicines, by o- 
mitting the ?rochi/ci cypheos uſed in 
the mithridate, and the bcauychrai and 
. cube 
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viperini for the theriaca; and in- 


they are intended for. This is 
done in the theriaca very commo- 


diouſly, the ingredients in theſe 


troches uniting with thoſe in the 
theriaca itſelf, into unbroken num- 
bers. But to render the numbers 


equally ſimple in the mithridate, 


it was neceſſary to retrench a few 
odd grains from ſome of the arti- 
cles, and make a ſmall addition to 
fome others : they adjuſted the pro- 

rtions of- the ingredients in the 
trochiſci cypheos from the original 
deſcription in Galen ; the numbers 
in our former pharmacopceia being 
very erroneous. 

The college of Edinburgh have 
not ventured to touch theſe vene- 
rable compoſitions : as antiquity 
has now rendered them ſacred, 
they leave them, for the admirers 
of antiquity, troches and all, as 


delivered by the ancients ; but have 


given an elegant reformation of 
them, under the title of 


THERIACA EDINENSIS. 
EDINBURGH THERIACA, 
|  Edinb. 
Take of ; 
 Vrrgmian ſnakeroot, ſix ounces 3 
Wild valerian root, 
Contrayerva root, each four 
ounces; 
Aromatie powder, three oances ; 
Rein of guaiacum, | 
Ruſſia caſtor, + i 
Myrrh, each two ounces ; 
- Engliſh ſaffron; 
Opium, each one ounce ; 
Clarified honey, thrice the weight 
of the powders ; 1 T_T 
Canary wine, as much as is ſuf- 
ficient to diſſolve the opium. 


Make them, according to art, into 


an electary; to which ſome 
camphor may be occaſionally 
o 41 


J 


This compoſition conſiſts of very 


ſerting their ingredients, after Zwelf- powerful ingredients, and is doubt. 
fer's manner, in the compoſitions 


leſs capable of anſwering every 


thing that can be reaſonably ex- 


peed from the more voluminous 
theriaca of Andromachns. The 


London college alſo had formerly 


their theriaca, compoſed of the 
leſs exceptionable ingredients of 
Andromachus's. But as theſe me- 
dicines have for a long time been 
chiefly employed for external pur. 
poſes, by the way of cataplaſm, 
the theriaca Londinenſis is now 
omitted, and its. place ſupplied by 
a cataplaſm, compoſed of a few 
well choſen articles, under the 
name of cataplaſma e cymino, of 
which hereafter. For internal uſe, 
nohe of the theriaca's are at pre- 
ſent ſo much regarded as they have 


been heretofore; practitioners hav- 


ing introduced, in their room, ex- 
temporaneous boluſes of Virginian 
ſnake root, camphor, contrayerva, 
and the like; which aniwer all 
their intentions, with this advan- 
tage, that they may be given either 
with or without opium, an ingre- 
dient which renders the others pre- 
judicial in caſes where they might 


dtherwiſe be proper. + 


With regard to the quantity of 
opium in theſe compoſitions, one 
grain thereof is contained in four 
drams of the mithridate of the Lon- 
don pharmacopceia, and in four 
drams and a ſeruple of that of the 
Edinburgh; in three ſcruples, fit- 
teen grains of the London Venice- 
treacle; in nearly four ſcruples of 
the Edinburgh ; and in five ſcruples 
of the theriaca Edinenſis: The pro- 
portion of opium will vary a little, 
according to the time that they 
have been kept; their moiſture by 
degrees exhaling, ſo as to leave 
the remainder ſtronger of the opi- 
um, than an equal weight was at 
firſt. A change of this kind is 


taken notice of by many writers, 


but 


I, 


TO RSX 2 


2 
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Chap. 23. N 1 x 
but falſely attributed to an imagi- 
nary fermentative quality of the 
ingredients, by which they were 
ſippoſed, from their multiplicity 
and contrariety, to be continually 
exalting and improving the virtues 
of one another. 1 

A good deal of care is requiſite 
in making theſe compoſitions, to 
prevent the waſte which is apt to 
happen in the pounding, and which 
would render the proportion of 
opium to the other ingredients pre- 
carious. The intention of diſſolv- 
ing the opium in wine, for theſe 
and other electaries, is, that it 
may be more uniformly mingled 
with the reſt. He VT 
PHILONTUM LONDINENSE. 

LONDON PHILONIUM. 


| Lond, | 
Take of © FT 
White pepper, 8, 
— | 


| Caraway ſeeds, each two ounces ; 
Strained opium, fix drams ; 
Syrap of meconium, boiled to. 
the conſiſtence of honey, thrice 
the weight of the other ingre- 
dients) 1 2 10 FED. © 
Heat the ſyrup, and carefully mix 
with it the opium, previouſly 
diſſolved in wine; then add the 
other ingredients, reduced into 
powder. : | 
This is a reformation of the philo- 
num deſcribed by Galen, which was 
received in our preceding pharmaco- 


pœias with the addition of ſome 


ſuperfluous ingredients, and diſtin- 


guiſhed, but not very properly, by 
the epithet Romanum. The addi- 
onal Arles and ſome unneceſ- 
fary ones that were in the original, 
are here omitted, and the quanti- 
les of the others varied fo as to 
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Llecrarie . 
preferve, the ſame proportion of 


opium to the whole, as in our laſt 
pharmacopeaa.  Thirty-fix grains 
of the compolitiow contain one 
grain of opium. 9 
The mithridate, theriaca, diaſ” 
cordium, confectio Paulina, and 
philonium, are the only compoſi- 
tions now remaining, of what have 
been called the officinal capitals: 
They are all medicines of great 
power; and as, on the one hand, 
they are applicable, by the judi- 
cious phyſician, to excellent pur- 
poſes, ſo on the other, their im- 
prudent uſe has often been produc» 
tive of miſchievous conſequences. 
It has been cuſtomary among nur- 
ſes and others, to give diaſcordium 
to children, to eaſe their com- 
Plaints, and to procure ſleep; in- 
tentions which it effectually an- 
ſwers, but at the ſame time never 
fails to bring on a coſtive habit, 
the foundation of numerous ills: 
this medicine has likewiſe been too 
unwarily given for reſtraining 
fluxes; whoſe ſuppreſſion was af- 
terwards followed by. more dange- 
rous ſymptoms. The celebrated 
alexipharmacs, mithridate, and the- 
riaca, have oftentimes aggravated 
the diſorders they were intended to 
remedy, have converted a com- 
mon cold into a high fever, have 
raiſed ſlight febrile complaints in- 
to a malignant fever. However 


ſtrongly therefore theſe kinds of 


medicines are recommended for 
eaſing pain, warming, promoting 
ſweat, expelling malignity, &c. 
the utmoſt caution is requiſite in 
the uſe of them: the caſes which 
demand their aſſiſtance, are much 
leſs frequent than is generally ſuap- 
poſed. 17: 792 


* 
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'LOHOCHS. 


A loboch, ecleema, linfus, or 
kmbative, is of a middle conſiſt- 


ence betwixt a ſyrup and electary. 


This form is calculated chiefly for 
the exhibition of pectoral medi- 
eines, both of the emollient and 
| detergent kind. It is an ill con- 
trived one, and therefore at preſent 


almoſt entirely laid aſide : the mu- 


cilaginous or oily ſubſtances, which 
enter moſt of theſe compoſitions in 
large quantity, render them diſ- 
agreeable to the palate (eſpecially 
in the way of taking which they 
are deſigned for, that of licking, 
or ſlowly ſwallowing down) and 
likewiſe to the ſtomach ; and im- 
pede the virtues of ſome ingredients 
which have been employed in this 
form, particularly thoſe of the aſ- 
tringent kind. The London col- 
lege have therefore rejected all the 
lohochs; and the Edinburgh re- 
tain only the following. 


LOHOCH ex AMYLO. 
TOHOCH of STARCH. 
Take of Tg 
Starch, two drams ; 

Japan earth, one dram ; 

Syrup of comfrey, 

Whites of eggs beat into a thin 

liquor, each one ounce. | 

Mix them together, ſo as to make 

a lohoch. 


LOHOCH COMMUNE. 
COMMON LOHOCH. 
Take of 3 
Oil of almonds freſh drawn, 
Pectoral (or balſamic} ſyrup, each 
One Ounce ; | 
White ſugar, two drams. 
Mix, and make them into a lohoch. 


LOHOCH 
DIATRAGACANTEHTI. 
To hoc H of the COMPOUND 
POWDER of GUM 
 TRAGACANTH. 


Take of „ 
Compound powder of gum tra- 
gacanth, two drams; | 
Japan earth, one dram ; | 
Whites of eggs, beat up into a 

liquor, one ounce ; 
Syrup of meconium, two ounces, 
Mix, and make them into a lohoch. 


LOHOCH de LINO.- 
LOHOCH of LINSEED, 
Tons df os | 
Linfeed oil, freſh drawn, 
Balſamic ſyrup, each one ounce; 
Flowers of ſulphur, 
White ſugar, each two drams. 


Mix them, ſo as to make a lohoch, 


LOHOCH de MANNA. 
LOHOCH of MANNA. 
Take of 
Calabrian manna, 
Oil of almonds, freſh drawn, 
Syrup of violets, each equal 
quantities. 
Mix them into a lohoch. 


LOHOCH SAPONACEUM. 
SAPONACEOQOUS LOHOCH. 
Take of | 
Spaniſh ſoap, one dram ; 
Oil of almonds, one ounce ; 
Pectoral (or balſamic) ſyrup, an 
ounce and half. 
Make them into a lohoch, accord- 
to art. 


LOHOCHde SPERMATE CETI 
LOHOCH of SPERMA CETI. 
Take of f | 
Sperma ceti, two drams, 
Oil of almonds, freſh, half an 
..*.;Qunce ; 
Balſamic ſyrup, one ovnce ; 
Volk of eggs, as much as, when 
rubbed with the ſpermaceti, 
will fit it to mix with the other 
ingredients, into the conſiſt- 


ence of a lohoch. 
NM CAP - 
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CHarTER XXIV. 
AQUÆ ME DICAMEN TOS. 
ME DIC AT ED WATERS. 


AQUA ALUMINOSA 
 BATEANA. 
BATES's ALUM WATER. 
| Lond. 
Take of 
Aium, | 
White vitriol, 
.ounce ; 2 
Water, two pints. 


each half an 


oil the ſalts in the water till they 
are diſſolved, let the ſolution 


ſettle, and afterwards filter it 
through paper. 

Bates directs the ſalts to be cal- 
cined before they are diſſolved: 
this is certainly a needleſs trouble, 
ſince calcination only evaporates 
the aqueous parts, which are re- 
ſtored again on the addition of the 
water. This liquor is uſed for 
cleanſing and healing ulcers and 


wounds; and for removing cuta- 


neous eruptions, the part being 
bathed with it hot, three or four 
times a day. It is ſometimes like- 
wiſe employed as a collyrium ; and 
as an injection in the gonorrhea 
and fluor albus, when not accom- 


panied with virulence. 


AQUA ALUMINOSA, 
ALUM WATER, 
| Eadinb. 

Take of | 
Corroſive mercury ſublimate, 
Alum, each two drams; 

Water, two pints. 

WM 7 


Let the ſublimate and alum be 
ground into powder, and boiled 
with the water, in a glaſs veſſel, 
to the conſumption of half the 
water; then ſuffer the liquor to 
ſettle, and pour it off clear from 
the ſediment. N | 
This is taken from Fallopius, 
with the exchange of roſe and 
plantane waters for common water, 
which is equally fit for the pur- 
poſe. The compoſition is deſign- 
ed chiefly for cutaneous puſtules 
and ulcerations. It is an injudi- 
cious one, and rarely made ule of, 


and therefore expunged from the 


London pharmacopœia. The ſe- 
diment is the mercury ſublimate, 
thrown down by the alum. 


AQUA SAPPHIRINA. 
SAPPHIRE COLOURED 
WATER 

; "LO Los 

Take of 3 
Lime water, one pint; 
Sal ammoniac, one dram. 
Let them ſtand together, in a cop- 
per veſſel, or along with ſome 
plates of copper, until the liquor 
nas acquired , 1 colour. 
inb. | 


Take of 


Lime water, newly made, one 
pant 3 


Sal ammoniac, two drams. 
Diſtolve the ſalt in the lime water, 
| and 
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and let the ſolution ſtand in a 
braſs veſſe!, until it has acquired 
a blue colour. 


This water is at preſent pretty 


much in uſe, as a detergent of foul 
and obſtinate ulcers, and for —_—_, 
away ſpecks or films in the eyes. 


The copper contributes more to.its . 


colour, .than to its medicinal effi- 
cacy; for the quantity of the me- 
tal diſſolved is s extremely minute. 


AQUA VITRIOLICA 
© CARULEA. 
" BLUE VITRIOLIC WATER. 


Lond. 

Take of | 
Blue vitriol, three ounces; 
Alum, 

Strong ſpirit (or oil) of vitriol, 

ee.ach two ounces ; 
Water, a pint and a half. 

Boil the ſalts in the water, until 
they are diſſolved, then add the 
acid ſpirit, and filter the mixture 
_ through paper. 


AQUA STYPTICA. 
 STYPTIC WATER. 


| Edinb. 
Take of 
Blue vitriol, 

Alum, each half a N 

Water, four pints. 

Boil them until the ſalts are difolv. 
ed, then filter the liquor, and to 
every pint of it add a dram of 
dil of vitriol. 

Theſe compoſitions are formed 
upon the ſtyptic, recommended by 
Sydenham, for ſtopping bleeding 
at the noſe, and other external 
hæmorrhagies: for this purpoſe, 
cloths or doſſils are to be dipt in 
the liquor, and applied to the part. 


AQUA VITRIOLICA 
= CAMPHORATA. 
CAMPHORATED Y IT RL 
| WATER, 
Lond. 


. Take of 
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Take of | 
White vitriol, half an ounce ; 
Camphor, two drams; 
Boiling water, two pints, 

Mix them, that the vitriol may be 
diſſolved; and after the feces 
have ſubſided, filter the * 
through paper. 


AQUA OPHTHALMICA, 
EYE WATER, 
Edinb. 


Bole Armenic, unprepared, two 
ounces; 

Tutty, unprepared, one ounce; 

White vitriol, half an ounce; 

Camphor, two drams; 

Water, four pints. 

Boil the water a little, with the 
other ingredients powdered, fre- 
quently "Kirring them up from 
the bottom : then ſuffer the feces 
to ſubſide, and pour off the clear 
liquor for uſe. | 
The laſt of theſe compolitions 

does not differ ſo much from the 

firſt, as might be imagined from 
its containing more ingredients ; 
for the bole and tutty, too ponde- 
rous to remain ſuſpended in the 


water, fall to the bottom, and 
form greateſt part of the feces. 


Both theſe liquors are very uſeful 
ophthalmics ; they cool, and repel 
the ſharp humors which ſometimes 
fall down upon the eyes, and de- 
fend them from beginning films 
and ſpecks. | | 


AQUA PHAGEDANICA. 
PHAGEDENIC WATER, 


E dinb. 

Take of 2 
Lime water, one pint: r 
Corroſive mercury "os, 
half a dram. 
Let a ſolution be made. | 
This is deſigned for waſhing and 
cleanſing old foul ulcers, and pre- 


| venting the growth of fungous 


fleſh, 
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feſh. It is for moſt purpoſes ra- Grind the ley of tartar and the oil 
ther too corroſive to be uſed with. together, until they unite; then 
nut dilutio n. Fradually add the Toſe water 

This is deſigned for à deter- 


LOTIO SAPONACEA. gent waſh ; and, like other ſoapy 
SAPONAGEOUS - LOTION. liquors, anſwers this purpoſe very 
Lond. effectually. Where it is vequired 

Take of to be more deterſive, it may be oc- 
Damaſk” roſe water, three quar- caſionally rendered ſo, by the ad- 
ters of a pint; dition of a ſmall quantity of a ſo- 


Oil olive, one quarter of a pint; lution of any fixt alcaline falt. 
Ley of tartar, half an ounce by 
meaſure, 


d Bd 
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Cup TER XXV. 


OLEA per INFUSIONEM et DECOCTIONEM. 
OILS ly INFUSION andDECOCTION. 


Xpreſſed oils extract the reſi- 

nous and oily parts of vege- 
tables, but do not act upon, or u- 
nite with, the gummy and mucila- 


E 


ginous: hence the oleum e mucila- 


ginibus of the ſhops contains no- 
thing of the mucilage which its in- 
gredients abound with. Theſe oils 


may be tinged, by vegetable mat- 


ters, of almoſt all colours; the 


leaves of moſt plants communicate 


a green ; yellow flowers, a dilute 
gold colour ; ſome red flowers, a 
Ught red; alcanet root, a beautiful 
and deep red. 


In making the officinal oils from ; 
the leaves of plants, a good deal 
of care 1s neceilary, to give them 


the fine green colour expected in 


them. If the boiling of the herb 


in the oil 1s not continued till all 
the aqueous moiſture has exhaled 
(the mark of which 1s, the herb's 
being criſp) the oil will have a 
dingy yellowiſh hue ; if continued 
longer, it turns black, and con- 
tracts an empyreumatic ſmell. The 


moſt convenient method of ma- 


naging the proceſs ſeems to be, to 
ftrain off the oil when ſufficiently 
impregnated with the virtue of the 

nt, and afterwards to let it ſtand 
in a clean veſſel, over a gentle fire, 


until by frequent trials on a white 
tile, it appears to have gained the 


deep green colour required. 


OLEUM HVPERICI. 
OIL of ST. FOHN'S ORT. 
Lond. 


ond 
Take of | | 
The flowers of St. John's wort, 
full blown, freſh gathered, 
and carefully freed from the 
cups, four ounces 3 
Oil olive, two pints, | 
Pour the oil upon the flowers, and 
let them ſtand together, till the 
oil is ſufficiently coloured, | 


Edinb. 
Take of 
The tops of St. John's wort, 
freſh gathered and bruiſed, one 
pound ; | 
Oil olive, three pints. 
Boil them gently together, until 
the herb is almoſt criſp; then 
ſtrain and preſs out the oil. 


After the ſame manner are prepared, 


OLEUM ABSINTHITES. 
OIL of WORMIWOOD TOPS. 


OLEUM ANETHINUM. 
O1L of DILL LEAVES. 


OLEUM CHAM AMELINUM. 
OILf CAMOMILE FLOWERS. 


OLEUM LILIORUM 
ALBORUM. 


O1Lof WHITE LILY FLOWERS. 


OLEUM 


OLEUM ROSARUM 
RUBRARUM. 
OIL of RED ROSES. 


OLEUM RUTACEUM. 
OIL of RUE LEAVES. 


OLEUM LUMBRICORUM. 
OIL of EARTH WORMS. 
Take of 
Earth worms, well waſhed, half 
a pound; 3 
Oil olive, two pints ; 
White wine, half a pint. 
Boil them together in balneo ma- 
riæ, until the wine is evaporat- 


afterwards ſtrain it for uſe. 


c WH OLEUM e MUCILAGINIBUS. 
OTL of MUCILAGES. 


| Lond. 
d Take of 
e Marſhmallow root, freſh, half a 
| pound ; 5 

Linſeed, | EE 
Fenugreek ſeed, each three 

L ounces ; | 

þ Water, two pints ; 


Dil olive, four pints. 

Bruiſe the roots and ſeeds, and 

gently boil them in the water for 
half an hour: then add the dil, 
and continue the boiling till all 
the water is waſted; afterwards 
let the oil be carefully poured 


off for uſe. 


OLEUM MUCAGINUDM + 
Edinb. 
Take of 
Marſhmallow (or white lily) 
roots, freſh, four ounces ; 
Squills, freſh, two ounces ; 
Fenugreek ſeed, 
Linſeed, each an ounce and a 
half ; 
Oil olive, half a gallon. 
Bruiſe the roots, and ſteep them 
with the ſeeds in a ſufficient quan- 
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ed; then preſs out the oil, and 


tity of water ; then gently boil 
them till they 2 thick 
viſcous mucilage, which bei 
ſtrongly preſſed out and ſtrain 
is to be boiled with the oil, in 
balneo maria, or over a v 
gentle fire, till ths ese ml | 
ſture is exhaled; keeping the 
mixture -continually ſtirring, ts 


prevent its burning. 


OLEUM SAMBUCINUM. 
OIL of ELDER. 
Take of 
Elder flowers, one pound, 
Oil olive, two pints. 
Boil the flowers in the oil, till 
they are almoſt criſp ; then preſs 


out the oil, and ſet it by till the 
feces have ſubſided. 


OLEUM VIRIDE, 
' GREEN OIL. 
Lend. 


Marjoram, 

Sea wormwood, 

Camomile, leaves, freſh, each 
three ounces ; 

Oil olive, two pints. | 

Bruiſe the herbs, and gently boil 
them in the oil till they are al- 
moſt criſp; then preſs out the 
oil, let it ſtand to ſettle, and 
afterwards pour it off from the 
ſediment. 

All the foregoing oils are deſign- 
ed for external applications. Their 
general virtues are to ſoften and 
relax; by which qualities, they 
prove ſerviceable in tenſion, rigidi- 
ty, contractions, and inflamma- 
tions of particular parts; and in 
pains proceeding from theſe cauſes. 
As ſeveral of them contain thoſe 
parts of the ingredients in which 
their virtues principally reſide, they 
are hence ſuppoſed capable in ſome 

| degree 
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degree of exerting thoſe virtues 
when externally applied: thus, the 
oil of wormwood, rubbed on the 
ſtomach and umbilical region, is 
ſaid to excite appetite, ſtrengthen 
the viſcera, and Eil worms; that 
of chamemel flowers, to be a warm 
diſcutient. and reſolvent; thoſe of 
St. Johns wort flowers and dill 
leaves, to be peculiarly grateful to 
the nerves, to give great relief in 
all kinds of pains and wearineſs, to 
reſolve tumors, and heal wounds 
and ulcers; the oil of mucilages, 
to be ſoſter and more emollient 


* 


than common oil; that of rue, to 
be of ſingular efficacy againſt ſchir. 
rous ſwellings, and hardneſs of the 
ſpleen, &c. It is preſumed, how- 
ever, that at preſent there are few 
who expect much more from theſe 
preparations than from common oil 
itſelf, which has the advantage of 
being leſs offenſive : the reſinous 
parts of vegetables, however active 
when taken internally in a proper 
form, can ſcarce be ſuppoſed, when 
combined with a large quantity of 
oil, to have any conſiderable effect 
in external applications. 


CH Ap- 


PP \ 
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CAA XXVI. 


EMPLASTRA, UNGUENTA, CERATA. 
E PITHEMATA. 


PLASTE RS. OINTMENTS, CERATES, 
EPITHEMS. 


Gmeral rules Fm making Nate Sc. from the Edinburgh 


PParmacoparg. 


& * 
Que: H plants as are . 
in theſe compoſitions, ought to 
be freſn, juicy, and well bruiſed; 


unleſs they are ordered other- 


wiſe. 


i. 

| Boil the herbs till they are almoſt 
criſp, taking care to prevent the 
matter from contracting a black 
colour: afterwards ſtrain off the 
liquid, and ſet it on the fire again, 
that all the aqueous moiſture 
may exhale. 

III. 

Metallic powders are to be boiled 
firſt with the oils and unctuous 
ingredients, till duly united. 
Such gums as are readily ſoluble, 
powders, and alſo turpentine, 


are to be added towards the end 

of the * 
TY. 

Plaſters require the addition of wa- 
ter, till they have acquired a due 
conliſtence. 

The uſe of the water is, to keep 
the plaſter from burning and grow- 
ing black. Such water, as it may 
> neceſſary to add during the boil- 

, muſt be previouſly made hot : 
cold liquor would not only prolong 
the proceſs, but likewiſe occaſion 
the matter to explode and be thrown 
about with violence, to the great 
danger of the operator ; this acci- 
dent will equally happen upon the 
addition of hot water, if the plaſter 
is extremely hot. 


+. 68-0: T#: & 
24 4:3 T,MR-& 


EMPLASTRUM ANODYNUM 


ANODYNE PLASTER, 
| Edinb. 
Take of | 
White reſin, eight ounces ; 
'Tacamahacca i in. powder, 


. Galbanum, each four ounces ; 

Cummin ſeeds, powdered, Ow 
ounces; | 

Black ſoap, four ounces. 
Melc the a n and the gums toge- 


ther ; then add the ſeeds and the 
ſoap 
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ſoap, and make the whole into a drefling bliſters, the reſin Oupht to 


laſter, according to art. be entirely omitted, unleſs where 
his plaſter ſometimes gives eaſe a continuance of the pain and irti. 


in light gouty and rheumatic pains, tation, excited by the velicatory, 


which it is ſuppoſed to effect by 
preventing the afflux of humors to 
the part, and putting in motion, 
and repelling ſuch as already ſtag- 


EMPLASTRUM 
ANTI-HYSTERICUM. 
ANTIHYSTERIC PLASTER. 
Edinb. © | 
Take of | 
. Galbanum, twelve ounces ; 


is required. Indeed plaſters of any 
kind are not very proper for this 
purpoſe: their conſiſtence make; 
them ſet uneaſy, and their adheſive. 
neſs renders the taking them off 
painful, Cerates, which are ſofter 
and leſs adheſive, appear much 
more eligible: the ceratum albun 
will ſerve for general uſe; and for 
ſame particular purpoſes, the cera- 
tum citrinum may be applied. 


Tacamahacca, in powder, EMPLASTRUM Take 
Yellow wax, each fix ounces ; CEPHALICUM. Ju 
Aſa fætida, CEPHA4LIC PLASTER. | 
Cummin ſeed in powder, — © - Gi 
Venice turpentine, each four Take of | Vi 


OUNCES. 


Mix and make them into a plaſter, 


according to art 

This plaſter is applied to the um- 
bilical region, or over the whole 
abdomen, in hyſteric caſes; and 


Burgundy pitch, two pounds; 
Soft labdanum, one pound; 
Yellow reſin, | 
Yellow wax, each four ounces; 
The expreſſed oil, called oil of 
mace, one Ounce. | 


ſometimes with good effect. Melt the pitch, reſin, and wax to- tical 
| gether; then add, firſt the lab- ngs 
EMPLASTRUM danum, and afterwards the oil Wil « ti 
ATTRAHENS. | of mace. 
DRAWING PLASTER. dn EM 
| Lond. Nite of 

Take of Yellow wax, three ounces ; = 
_ Yellow reſin, x White reſin, 3 0 
Yellow wax, each three pounds; Tacamahacca, each two ounces; [ 

Tried mutton ſuet, one pound.  Myrrh, | 
Melt them together, and whilſt the Caſtor, each two drams ; * 


maſs remains fluid, paſs it thro” 

a ſtrainer. : - 

This 1s a very well contrived 
Plaſter for the purpoſe expreſſed in 
its title. It is calculated to ſuppiy 
the place of melilot platter ; whoſe 
great irritation, 'when employed 
for the dreſſing of bliſters, has been 
continually complained of. This 
was owing to the large quantity of 
reſin contained in it, which is here 
for that reaſon retrenched. It ſhould 


ſeem that, when deſigned only for 


Venice turpentine, three ounces; 

Eſſential oil of lavender, 

Oil of amber, each one dram. 
Add the oils, to the other ingredi- 


ents previouſly made into a pla- 


ſter and grown almoſt cold. 
Theſe plaſters are applied, in 


weakneſs or pains of the head, to 


the temples, forehead, &c. and 


ſometimes likewiſe to the feet. 


Schulze relates, that an inveterate 

rheumatiſm in the temples, which, 

at times extended to the teeth, an 
I 


ocea- 


aned intolerable pain, was 
| . cured in two days by 
z plaſter of this kind (with the ad- 
don of a little opium) applied to 
the part, after many other remedies 
ad been tried in ; he 
jhat a large quantity of liquid mat- 
er exuded, under the plaſter, in 
trops, which were ſo acrid as to 
corrode the cuticle. - 


IMPLASTRUM de CICUTA 
cum AMMONIACO. 
PLASTER of HEMLOCK with 
 AMMONIACUM. © 
' Fainb. 
Take of 3 
juice of hemlock leaves, four 
ounces; 1 
Cumammoniacum, eight ounces; 
Vinegar of ſquills, as much as is 
ſufficient to diſſolve the gum. 
Ad the juice to this ſolution, and 
having ſtrained the mixture, boil 
it to the conſiſtence of a plaſter. 
This is ſuppoſed to be a power- 
ful cooler and diſcutient, and par- 
ticularly ſerviceable againſt ſwell- 
gs of the ſpleen and diſtenſions 
of the hypochondres. 


IMILASTRUM COMMUNE. 
COMMON PLASTER. 


Lond. 

Take of 
Oil olive, one gallon ; 
_— ground into a moſt 

ſubti 

doll them over a gentle fire, with 
about two pints of water, keep- 
ing them continually ſtirring, till 
the oil and litharge unite, and 


ter, If all the water ſhould be 
conſumed before this happens, 


add ſome more water previouſly 
made hot. | | 


DIACHYLON PLASTER, 


Take of . a Edinb. 


. Oil of mucilages, four pints ; 


Chap, 26. on PIR". * 


in vain: he adds, 


e powder, five pounds. 


acquire the conſiſtence of a pla- 


Take of 


MPLASTRUM DlAcHVYLON 


Litharge of gold, a pound and 
a half. | 
Boil them into a plaſter. | 
The heat, in theſe proceſſes, 


ſhould be gentle, and the matter 
kept continually ſtirring, otherwiſe 


it ſwells up, and is apt to run over 


the veſſel, If the compoſition 
proves diſcolouted; the addition of 
a little white lead and oil will re- 
cover the colour. 
Theſe plaſters are the common 


application in excoriations of the 


ſkin, ſlight fleſh wounds, and the 
like. They keep the part ſoft, 
and ſomewhat warm, and defend 


it from the air, which is all that 


can be expected in theſe caſes from 
any plaſter. Some of our induſtri- 
ous medicine-makers have thought 
theſe purpoſes might be anſwered 


by a cheaper compoſition, and ac- 


cordingly have ſubſtituted a mix- 
ture of no better materials than 
common ⁊hiting and hogs lard : 


this; however, is by no means al- 


lowable, not only as it does not 


ſtick ſo well, but likewiſe as the 


lard is apt to grow rancid and acri- 
monious, and in ſome caſes occa- 
fion great pain. The counterfeit - 
is diſtinguiſhable by the eye, but 
more ſatisfactorily by burning a 
little in an iron ladle: the genuine 
will be partly revived into little 
globules of lead, whilſt the coun-, 
terfeit burns into a kind of lime. 


EMPLASTRUM COMMUNE 
_ ADHASIVUM. | 
COMMON STICKING 
PLASTER, 
Lond. 


Common plaſter, three pounds z 
Yellow refin, half a pound. 
Melt the common plaſter over a 
very gentle fire ; then add the 
reſin, firit reduced into powder 
that it may melt the ſooner ; and 
mix them all together. 
K Tha 
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This plaſter may otherwiſe be made, 


by taking, inſtead of the com- 


mon plaſter, its ingredients oil 
and litharge; and adding the re- 
- fina little before they have come 
ta the due conſiſtence; then con- 


tinue the boiling, till the plaſter 


is finiſhed. 
It turns out the moſt elegant 
when made by this laſt method. 


EMPLASTRUM 
 ADHASIVUM. © 
STICKING PLASTER. 
© . Edinb, 

Take of 7 
Simple diachylon plaſter, two 
pounds; 

Burgundy pitch, one pound. 
Melt them together, ſo as to make 
_ _ a plaſter. 

Theſe plafters are uſed chiefly as 


adheſives, for keeping on other 


dreflings, &c. 


 EMPLASTRUM COMMUNE 
| cum GUMMI. | 
COMMON PLASTER avith 
| GUMS. | 
| 5 Lond. - 

Take of $7 
Common plaſter, three pounds; 
Galbanum ſtrained, eight ounces; 
Common turpentine, 

. -Frankincenſe, each three ounces. 

Melt the galbanum with the tur- 

pentine, over a gentle fire, and 
ſprinkle in the frankincenſe, re- 
duced to powder: then gradu- 
ally mix with theſe the common 

plaſter, previouſly liquefied by a 

very gentle heat. 

Or, inſtead of the common plaſter 
already made, you may take the 
dil and litharge boiled together: 
as ſoon as theſe unite, before 
they have acquired the, conſiſt- 


- ence of a plaſter, the other in- 


gredients are to be added. 


„ 


EMPLASTRUM DIACHYLON 
cum GUMMI. 


- 


DIACHYLON PLASTER with 
GUMS. 7 
Edinb. Kit 3 
Take of ; 
Oil of mucilages, four pints ; T 
Litharge of gold, two pounds; 
Gum ammoniacum, 51 
Galbanum, | 
Venice turpentine, 5 
Yellow wax, each half a pound. 
Boil the oil with the litharge to the 
conſiſtence of a plaſter ; then add 
the other ingredients, and make 
the whole into a plaſter, accord- 
ing to art, | 
Theſe plaſters are uſed as digeſ. 
tives and ſuppuratives; particular. 
ly in abſceſſes, aſter a part of the 
matter has been maturated and diſ- 
charged, for ſuppurating or diſcuſ. 
fing the remaining hard part. 


EMPLASTRUM e CYMINO; 
CUMMIN PLASTER. 
Lond. 5 


art — — 4A read 


Take of | 
Burgundy pitch, three pounds ; 
_ Yellow wax, a 
Cummin ſeeds, 
Caraway ſeeds, 
Bay berries, each three ounces, 
Melt the pitch with the wax; then 
ſprinkle in the other ingredients, 
firſt reduced into a powder, and 
mix the whole well together. 
This plaſter ſtands recommended 
as a moderately warm diſcutient; 
and directed to be applied to the 
hypogaſtric region, for ſtrengthen- 
ing the viſcera, and expelling flatu- 


lencies, conſt 
| Wu rere 
EMPLASTRUM de p 
DEFENSIVUM. T 
DEFENSIVE PLASTER: . lat 
„„ * x So | tiroy 
Take at=.. | the ce 
Juice of Shepherds purſe, ry 
ot graf, Wipect 
Horſetail, Falte 

Milfoil, „ th 


ls; 


es, 
then 
nts, 
and 


ded 
ent; 
the 
jen- 
atu- 


uice 


„ 


juice of Plantane, 
| Houſeleek, | 
Common nightſhade; 
Comfry, each halfa pint; 
- 0il olive, three pints; 75 
Hogs lard, two pounds; 8 
' Litharge of gold, two pounds 
and a half; 
Red lead, half a pound ; 
. Yellow wax, 
White reſin, 


Olibanum, 

Venice -turpentine, each four 
ounces ;z - 
Powdered Bole Armenic, one 

pound; 


Comfrey roots, 
Granate peels, 
Balauſtines, 
Maſtich, | 
Dragons blood, 
Red ſaunders, each two 
oOunces. 5 
boil the Juices with the oil, lard, 
litharge, and red lead, till they 
come almoſt to the conſiſtence 
of a plaſter; then mix in the 
pax and reſin; and when theſe 
are liquefied, add the olibanum, 


turpentine, and the powders. 


Let the whole be well mixed, 
and made into a plaſter, accord- 
ing to art. | 
It may likewiſe 
vithout the Juices. 
"This plaſter is laid round the 
lips of wounds and ulcers, for 4 
fing them from inflammation, 
ad other ill ſymptoms ;z which it 
${uppoſed to effect, by ſomewhat 
wnltringing the veſlels, and thus 
reventing the aflux of humors to 
lie part, | 


be' prepared 


This compoſition is very redun- 


att in its ingredients: and indeed, 
rough the whole of this chapter, 
tie college of Edinburgh have been 


ſpecially of ſuch ointments and 
Palters as are uſed by the ſurgeons 
A their dreflings. They were at 


, + © ' 
E y 10 . " . 
* P bu / „ x - : * 2 * 


try ſparing of their emendations, 


— 
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no further pains about them, than 
to enquire of the ſurgeons what 
forms they followed in making 
them up. With regard to this 
particular compoſition, they were 
aſſured, that ſome, of the greateſt 
practice, continued ſtill to make it 
according to the old preſcription 
above retained, without the omiſ- 
fion of any one juice. It would 
have been very eaſy, no doubt, to 
have compoſed a plaſter, as good 
for the purpoſe, of four or five in- 
gredients ; but poſſibly neither one 
or the other would have anſwered 
any uſeful end. #1 va 


EMPLASTRUM DIAPALMA 
| dictum. FOOTY 
The PLASTER called 

DIAPALMA. | 
Led e 5 
Take erf 
Litharge of gold, 

Oil olive, each three pounds; 
Hogs lard, two pounds. ; 
Boll theſe ingredients together, and 
keep them ſtirring, till they have 
acquired a due conſiſtence. | 

This plaſter has loſt the ingre- 
dient from which it received its 
name, the young ſhoots of the 
palm tree; and likewiſe the rid icu- 
lous ceremony of ſtirring it with a 
palm tree ſtick, which was obſerv- 
ed only to countenance the conti- 
nuance of its name. It is uſed for 
the ſame purpoſes as the ſimple 
diachylon, and is inſerted only in 
compliance with the ſhops, ſome 
chuſing to keep the one, and others 
the other. 


EMPLASTRUM e MELILOTO. 
-MELILOT PLASTER, © 
4. -, 562-462 BN 
Take of 
"Melilot leaves, freſh, fix pounds; 
Beef ſuet, three pounds; 
White refin, eight pounds; 
Yellow wax, four pounds, ; 
K K 2 | Boil 


Me of 
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Boil the herb in the melted ſuet | | 
_ _Eillitisalmoſtcriſp; then ſtrong- 


ly preſs out the ſuet, and adding 
the reſin and wax, boil the 
whole a little, ſo as to make a 
laſter thereof. OS 

his plaſter has been frequently 
made uſe of for dreſſing bliſters : 
ſee EMPLASTRUM* AT'TRA- 
HENS. The London college have 
diminiſhed the quantity of refin, to 


o 


render the compoſition leſs irrita- 


ting; and likewiſe omitted the 


herb, as being of no ſignificancy 
towards the uſe of the plaſter, and 
of a very diſagreeable ſcent, a cir- 


cumſtance of primary conſequence 
to be avoided in diforders, where 
freedom from diſturbance, and 
every means, that can contribute 
to quiet reſt, ought by all poſſible 
endeavours to be procured : not to 
mention the miſchievous adultera- 
tions ſometimes practiſed in this 
plaſter with irritating materials, for 
procuring the green colour, which 
is made its marketable characteriſtic, 
more compendiouſly than by the 
decoction of the herb. The moſt 
certain method of diſcovering abuſes 
of this kind, is to put a little of the 


_ plaſter into ſome ſpirit of ſal am- 


moniac; if it tinges the ſpirit blue, 
we may be certain it is adulterated. 


EMPLASTRUM ex 
AMMONIACO cum 
<1 . MERCURIO. 
-PLASTER of AMMONIACUM 
.cvith MERCURY. 
Lond. 


Gum ammoniacum, ſtrained, one 
pound; 

Quickſilver, three ounces ; 

Simple balſam of ſulphur, one 
dram, | 


Grind the quickſilver with the bal- 


ſam of ſulphur, till it ceaſes to 
appear; then, having melted the 
ammoniacum, add it gradually 


a little before it cools, to thi 
mixture; and let the whole be 
perfectly mingled together. 
This is a very well contrire: 

mercurial plaſter : if in ſome caſs 
it ſhould not proveadheſive enouph 
the addition of a ſmall quantity of 


turpentine will readily make it &, ( 
EMPLASTRUM COMMUNF | 
cum MERCURIO. 
COMMON PLASTER with Ma 
| MERCURY. ; X 
Lond. : 
Tale -- : 
Common plaſter, one pound ; 
Quickfilver, three ounces; s 
Simple balſam of ſulphur, one 0 
dram. 
Make them into a plaſter, after the E. 
ſame manner as the foregoing. 
EMPLASTRUM ay 
MERCURIALE. Tab 
MERCURIAL PLASTER, R 
Edinb. 0 
Take of 5 
Diachylon plaſter. with gums, WW 14:1 
pound and a half; _ 
Quickſilver, eight ounces ; T 
Venice turpentine, one ounce ; poſe 
Liquid ſtorax, an ounce and 4 dal. 
a, | little 
Grind the quickſilver in a morta The 
with the turpentine and ſtowy not! 
until they are perfectly incorpo 
rated; and then, having melted ER 
the diachylon, and taken it from 
the fire, add to it this mixture. RG 
Theſe mercurial plaſtersare loo 
ed on as powerful reſolvents and 
diſcutients, acting with much nis 
greater certainty in theſe intention 90 
than any compoſition of vegetable as 
ſubſtances alone; the mercury ® ray 
erting itſelf in a conſiderable de po 
gree, though it is rarely introduce in 
into the habit, in ſuch quantit) © fr 
ſenſibly to-affe& the mouth. Pain is 
in the joints and limbs from à . ed 


nereal cauſe, nodes, tophs, beginm"s 
'? 3 P ſchino 


Chap. 25. I 5 
chitroſities, and indurations of the 
glands ſometimes yield to them. 


FMPLASTRUM e MINIO. 
RED LEAD PLASTER, 
| Lond. 
Take of | : 5 11 
Oil olive, four pints; 
Ned lead, reduced to a moſt ſub- 


NE tile powder, two pounds and 
| a half. i 
th Make them into a plaſter, after 


the manner directed for prepar- 
ing the common plaſter : but 
more water is here required, and 
greater care is neceſſary to pre- 
vent the compoſition from burn- 


ing and growing black. 


EMPL ASTRUM de MINIO 
SIMPLEX. 8 
SMPLE RED LEAD PLASTER 
Edinb. 
Take of 

Red lead, one pound; 

Oil olive, a pint and a half; 
Vinegar, half a pint. 

Make them into a plaſter, by boil- 
ing over a gentle fire. 

Theſe are uſed for the ſame pur- 
poles as the common or diachylon 
plaſter, from which they differ 
litle otherwiſe than in colour. 
They have an -inconvenience of 
not ſticking ſo well. 


EMPLASTRUM de MINIO 
cum SAPONE. 
RED LEAD PLASTER with 
| SOAP. 
Edinb. 


going plaſter taken from the fire 
as ſoon as the moiſture is evapo- 
rated, and whilſt hot, half a 
pound of Spaniſh ſoap cut into 
thin ſlices: ſtir the whole 


is liquefied, and a plaſter - form - 
| i, according to art. >» 


' Plafters, 


This is made by adding to the fore- 


ſtrongly together, until the ſoap 


for diſcuſſing gouty tumors, and 
the juices ſtagnating after ſprains. 
Whatever virtues it may have di- 
ſtinct from the general ones of the 


applications of this claſs, they de- 


pend entirely upon the ſoap. 


EMPLASTRUM 
OXYCROCEUM. 
The PLASTER called 

OXTICROCEUM. 


| Edinb. 
Take of 1 5 4-4 
Yellow wax, one pound ; 
Pitch, 6: BE 
Galbanum, each half a pound ; 
Venice turpentine, a 
Myrrh, 
Olibanum, each three ounces ;: 
Saffron, two ounces. | 
Mix and make them into a plaſter 
according to art. f 
This plaſter is ſaid to ſtrengthen 
the parts to which it is applied, 


eſpecially the tendinous ones; to 


warm in a great degree, and to re- 
ſolve and diſcuſs cold tumors. 


EMPL ASTRUM e 
MUCILAGINIBUS. 
PLASTER of MUCILAGES.' 


„ 

Take of 

Yellow wax, forty ounces; 

Oil of mucilages, half a pint; 

Gum ammoniacum, ſtrained, half 

a pound; 

Common turpentine, two ounces. 
Melt the ammoniacum with the 

turpentine; and having, in an- 

other veiiel liquefied the wax 

with the oil, add this latter mix- 
ture to the other. | 

Some have been accuſtomed to 
uſe, inſtead of the oil of mucilages, 
common dil olive, flavoured with 
fenugreek ſeeds : and poſſibly this 
ſubſtitution may be admitted as a 


venial one; for the oil of muci- 


3 


cilages 
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This is much eſteemed by ſome, 
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lages genuinely made contains 
ſcarce any thing of any of the in- 
— except that part of the 


enugreek ſeeds wherein their fla 


vour reſides, the mucilaginous ma- 
terials ſerving only to provide it 
with a name. 


EMPLASTRUM ROBORANS. 
STRENGTHENING PLASTER. 
: Lond. 
Take $f”:  * LE 
Common plafter, two pounds ; 
- Frankincenſe, half a pound ; 
Dragons blood, three ounces. 
Melt the common plaſter, and add 
to it the other ingredients re- 
duced into.powder. 
This is a reformation of the labo- 
rious and injudicious compoſition 
deſcribed, in our preceding pharma- 
copœias, under the title of EM- 
PLASTRUM ad HERNIAM ; 
and tho? far the moſt elegant and 
. imple, is as effectual for that pur- 
: poſe, as any of the medicines .of 
this kind. If conſtantly wore, with 
a proper bandage, it will, in chil- 
diren, frequently do ſervice; tho' 


not ſo much from any ſtrengthen- 


ing quality of the ingredients, as 
from its being a ſoft, cloſe, and 
adheſive covering. It has been 
ſuppoſed, that plaſters compoſed of 
ſtyptic medicines, conſtringe and 
ftrengthen the part to which they 
are applied, but on no very juſt 
foundation; for plaſters in gene- 
ral relax rather than aſtringe, the 
unctuous ingredients neceſſary in 
their compoſition, counteracting and 
deſtroying the effect of the others. 
EMPLASTRUM e SAPONE. 
- SOAP PLASTER. 
tra. 
Take of 
Common plaſter, three pounds; 
Hard ſoap, half a pound. 
Having melted the common plaſter, 
mix with it the ſoap, and boil 


them to the conſiſtence of a pla. 

ſter. Take. care not to let it 

grow too cold before you form 

it into rolls; otherwiſe it will 

prove too brittle. 

This plaſter differs only in co- 
Jour from the red lead plaſter with 
ſoap above mentioned, 


EMPLASTRUM 
STOMACHICUM. 
STOMACH PLASTER. 


Ws Lond. 

Take of | 5 
Soft labdanum, three ounces; 
Frankincenſe, one ounce; 
Cinnamon, 

The expreſſed oil, called oil of 
mace, each half an ounce; 
Eſſential oil of mint, one dram, 

Having melted the frankincenſe, 
add to it, firſt the labdanum 
ſoftened by heat, and then the. 
oil of mace; afterwards mix 
theſe with the cinnamon and oil 
of mint ; and beat them toge- 
ther in a warm mortar, into a 
maſs, which is to be kept in a 

_ cloſe veſſel. 

This is a very elegant ſtomach 
plaſter. It is contrived fo as to be 
eaſily made occaſionally (for theſe 
kinds of compoſitions, on account 
of their volatile ingredients, are 
not fit for keeping ;). and to be 
but moderately adheſive, ſo as not 
to offend the ſkin ; and that it may 
without difficulty be frequently 
taken of and renewed, - which 
theſe ſorts of applications, in order 
to their producing any conſider- 


able effect, require to be. 


Eainb. 


Take of | 


Yellow wax, eight ounces ; 
Tacamahacca in powder, four 
_ ounces z | 
Venice turpentine, ſix ounces ; 
Bay berries powdered, two ounces; 
Cubebs, powdergd, one ounce ; 


Expreſſed 


and a half; Fic 
Eſſential oil of mint, two drams. 
Melt the wax and tacamahacca to- 

gether, then add the other in- 

gredients, and make them into 
2 plaſter, according to art. 
Theſe plaſters are applied to the 
pit of the ſtomach, in weakneſs of 
that viſcus, in vomitings, the diſ- 
order improperly called the heart 
burn, &c. and ſometimes with good 


ſucceſs, The pit of the ſtomach 


however, as Hoffman has obſerv- 
ed, is not always the moſt proper 
place for applications of this kind 
to be made to: if they are applied 
to the falſe ribs of the left ſide, to- 
wards the back, the ſtomach will in 
eneral receive more benefit from 
, = for it appears from anato- 
mical inſpection, that greateſt part 
ol it is ſituated there. 


EMPL. AST RUM 
VESICATORIUM. _ 
BLISTERING PLASTER, 


| Lond. 
Take of 3 
Drawing plaſter, two pounds; 
Cantharides, one pound; 
Vinegar, half a pint, | 
Melt the drawing plaſter, and a 
little before it grows ſtiff, mix in 
the cantharides, reduced into a 
moſt ſubtile powder; then add 
the vinegar, and work them 
well together. 


 EMPLASTRUM 
| EPISPASTICUM.. 
' BLISTERING PLASTER. 
Take of , 
Melilot plaſter, 
| Burgundy pitch, 

_ ounces ;-- | 
Venice turpentine, three ounces ; 
Cantharides, five ounces: | 
Reduce the cantharides into a moſt 


N ſubtile powder, and add them to 


each 8 eight 


* o 


Chap. 265. Plaſters. 5 Foy 


Fxpreſſed oil of mace, an ounce 


the other ingredients, previouſſy 
melted together, ſo as to make 
the whole into a plaſter, accords 
ing to art. 2 U:! 


EMPLASTRUM 


EPISPASTICUM 
©. COMPOSITUM.. 
COMPOUND RL RAV 

"PLASTER. N 
eien | 
Take of | 


Burgundy pitch, ten ounces, 
Yellow wax, four ounces ; 
White reſin, two ounces ; a 
Venice turpentine, eighteen oun- 
S | 
Muſtard ſeed, CA 
Black pepper, each one ounce ; 
Verdegris, two ounces ;j*' + ** 
Cantharides, twelve ounces. 
Melt the wax, pitch, and reſin to- 
gether, then add the turpentine, 
and whenthis is liquefied, fprinkle 
in the other ingredients, firſt 
powdered and mixed together ; 
keeping them contiaually ſtir- 
ring, ſo as to make a plaſter 
thereof, according to art. 


7 
4 


+ %<& 


The bliſtering plaſters are to be 


kept in oiled bladders. 

This laſt compoſition has long, 
been uſed in ſome particular ſhops; 
as the moſt - infallible bliſter : tho? 
either of the other two anſwer the 
purpoſe very ſucceſsfully. Whey, 
ther the vinegar in the firſt is of“ 
any advantage, is greatly- to be 


doubted: in ſome- cafes indeed, it 


has been obſerved, that the plaſter 
without this addition ſeemed at firſt. 
to fail of its effect, and that on tak - 
ing it off, and rubbing the part 
with vinegar, the ſame plaſter, ap- 
plied again, bliſtered freely : but, 


this is not ſo much owing to any* 


peculiar quality of the vinegar, as 
to its ſoftening the ſkin when ap- 
plied in this manner, and fitting it 
for the action of the cantharides: 
when mixed with the other ingre-" 
241 0 KR KE 4 ag 24 : 210 dlents 
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Tacamahacca in powder, half 


dients of the plaſter, it has not this 
effect: it likewiſe exhales in keep- 
ing, inſemuch that the compoſi- 
tion, tho* ſufficiently ſoft at firſt, 
becomes. in no long time too dry. 
Some have been accuſtomed to 
ſpare the trouble of making any 
plaſter on purpoſe for bliſtering, by 
occaſionally ſpreading ſome of the 
cantharides in powder upon a com- 
mon plaſter. The general inten- 
tion and uſe of bliſters have been 
already ſpoken of, under the ar- 
ticle CANTHARIDES in the ma- 
teria medica. | | 


EMPLASTRUM VOLATILE. 
- VOLATILE PLASTER. 
Edinb, 


Take of 


Venice turpentine, 


Spirit of ſal ammoniac, each one 


Ounce 3 


an ounce, 
Beat the turpentine in a mortar, 
pouring on it, by little and little, 
the ſpirit of ſal ammoniac ; when 
they are throughly mixed, throw 
in by degrees the tacamahacca, 
and mingle the whole well to- 
gether. * 
his is a very acrid compoſi- 
tion, and as ſuch 1s ſometimes ap- 
plied in rheumatic and iſchiadic 
pains. The tacamahacca renders it 
very adhefive, inſomuch that it 
can ſcarce be got off ſo quick, as, 
in ſome caſes, may be requiſite, 
The London college therefore, o- 
mitting this ingredient, have or- 
dered the medicine to be kept in 
a ſofter form, under the title of 


EPITHEMA VOLATILE. 


SECT. II. | 
 DINTMENTS, LINIMENTS, and CE RATES. 


UNGUENTUM ALBUM, 
WHITE OINTMENT, © 

" Lond. 

Take of | 

Oil olive, one paint ; 

White wax, four ounces ; 

Sperma ceti, three ounces. 


_ Liquefy them by a gentle fire, and 


keep them conſtantly and briſkly 
ſtir ing, till grown throughly 


cold. 
| Edinb. 
Take of 
Oil olive, three pints; 
Ceruſſe, one pound; 

White wax, nine ounces. 
Mix and make them into an oint- 
ment, according to art. | 

Theſe are uſeful, cooling, emol- 


picion that it might produce ſome 
ill effects, when applied, as theſe 
unguents frequently are, to the 
tender bodies of children. 


UNGUENTUM ALBUM 
CAMPHORAT UM. 
CAMPHORATED WHITE 
OINTMENT, 

W 

This is made by adding to the 
white ointment a dram and 3 
half of camphor, previouſly 
ground with ſpme drops of oil 

of almonds. . 

| Edinb. 
Mix with the white ointment, when 


taken from the fire, an ounce of 


camphor, ground with ſome 


2 ·¹ꝛ a - a 


lent ointments, of good ſervice in drops of oil of almonds. 

excoriations, and other like frettings Theſe ointments are ſuppoſed to 
gf the ſkin, The ceruſſe is omitted be more diſcutient than the forego- 
ia the firſt preſcription, on a fuſs Wh 


* 


* 


— 


Chap. 26. 


ous heats, itching, and ſerpiginous 
eruptions. ] 

clo veſſels, otherwiſe the cam- 
hor will ſoon exhale : their ſmel- 
lng ſtrong of this ingredient is the 
beſt mark of their goodneſs. . 


UNGUENTUM ex 
__ ALTH AA, 
OINTMENT ff © 
MARSHMALLOFWS. 
Lond. | 
Take of 125 | 
Oil of-mucilages, three pints ; 
Yellow wax, one pound: 
yellow reſin, half a pound; 
Common turpentine, two ounces, 
Melt the reſin and wax with the 
oil; then, having taken them 


from the fire, add the turpen- 


tine, and while the mixture re- 
mains hot, ſtrain it. 


Edinb. 
Take of 81 
Oil of mucilages, two pints; 
Yellow wax, half a pound; 
White reſin, three ounces ; 
Venice turpentine, one ounce and 
a half. ö ED 
Mix and make them into an oint- 
ment, according to art. 


Theſe ointments receive no vir- 


tue from the ingredient which they 
take their name from. 


UNGUENTUM 
 ANTIPSORICUM. 
OINTMENT againſt the ITCH. 


Edinb. 
Take of | 


Elecampane root, freſh, 
Sharp- pointed dock root, freſh, 
each three ounces ; ; 
Water creſſes, freſh and bruiſed; 
ten ounces ; . 
Hogs lard, four pounds; 
Yellow wax, | 
Oil of bays, each four ounces; 
Vinegar, one pint; 
Water, three pints. 
x 


Dintments. 


They ſhould be kept in 


503 


” 


ing, aud ſerviceable againſt curane- Bruiſe the roots, and boil them in 


the water and vinegar, till half 
the liquor is conſumed: ſtrain 
and ſtrongly preſs out the re- 
mainder, add to it the water- 
creſſes and the lard, and boil 
them till the moiſture is exhal- 
ed; then preſs out the ointmEnt, 
and li eff in it the wax and the 

dil of bays. a 
Sulphur is added to this oint- 
ment occaſionally. *' 


UNGUENTUM 
ANTIPSORICUM cum 
MERCURIO, 


| OINTMENT againft the ICH 


ewvith MERCURY. 

: Edinb. | 
This is made by adding to the fore- 
going ointment four ounces of 
quickfilver, killed with a ſuffi- 
cient quantity of Venice turpen- 
tine, and mixing them together, 
according to art, into an unguent, 
Theſe ointments are very inele- 
ant ones, and rarely made uſe of. 
he firſt is likewiſe precarious in 
its effects, and though thoſe with 
ſulphur and mercury are. of un- 
doubted efficacy, yet they are by 
no means ſuperior to. the more 


{imple ointments of theſe drugs 


deſcribed hereafter. 


UNGUENTUM BASILICUM, 
FLAVUM. | 
YELLOW BASILICUM _ 

OINTMENT. | 
8 Lond. 
Take of | 
Oil olive, one pint; 

Yellow wax, 

Yellow relin, 

Burgundy pitch, each one po'11ndz 
Common turpentine, three ounces. 
Melt the wax, reſin and pitch, 

along with the oil over a gentle 
fire; then take them from the fire, 
add the turpentine, and whilſt the 
mixture remains hot, ſtrain it. 


2 . 
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UNGUENTUM BASILICUM. 
. BASILICUM OINTMENT. 


„ Eainb, 

Take of : 

Yellow wax, 

\ . Goats ſuet, 

White reſin, 

Venice turpentine, "Mp 
Pitch, each half a pound ; 
Oil olive, two pints and a half. 
Melt all the other ingredients in 


the oil, ſtirring them well to- 


gether; and then ſtrain off the 
ointment. | 
Theſe are commonly employed 


in dreſſings, for digeſting, cleanſing - 


.and incarnating wounds and ul- 


cers. They differ very little, if at 


all, in their effects, from the /iz:- 
mentum Arcæi. 


UNGUENTUM BASILICUM 
: NIGRUM vel. | 
TETRAPHARMACUM. 
; BLACK BASILICUM © 
- OINTMENT, or OINTMENT 
of FOUR INGREDIENTS. 


| Lond. 
Take of | 
Oil olive, one pint ; 
Yellow wax, © 
© Yellow reſin, 

Dry pitch, each nine ounces. 
Melt them all together, and whilſt 
the mixture is hot ſtrain it off. 
This ointment was formerly of 
conſiderable eſteem for healing and 
incarnating wounds, &c. but is ſaid 
to have an inconvenience of being 


apt to render them foul, and pro- 
duce fungous fleſh: at preſent it 


js rarely made uſe of; the yellow 
bafilicum, and the liniment of Ar- 
cæus being in general preferred. 


UNGUENTUM BASILICUM 
8 VIRIDE. | 
GREEN BASILICUM 
_ OINTMENT, 

i Lond. 
Take of Fong 
Yellow baſilicum, eight ounces 3 


| Take of | 


Oil olive, three ounces by mea- 
ſure; EO” 
Verdegris prepared, one ounce. 
Mix and make them into an oint- 
PP 
Our hoſpitals have been accu- 
ſtomed to prepare an ointment 
greatly reſembling this, under the 
title of Aung uentum viride actergens, 


UNGUENTUM CITRINUM. 
YELLOW OINTMENT. 
" Edinb, ” 
Take of N | 
Quickſilver, one ounce ; 

Spirit of nitre, two ounces ; - 
Hogs lard, tried, one pound, 
Diſſolve the quickſilver in the ſpi- 

rit of nitre, by digeſtion in a ſand 
heat; and whilſt the ſolution is 
very hot, mix with it the lard, 
_ previouſly melted by itſelf, and 
juſt beginning to grow ſtiff., Stir 
them briſkly together, in a mar- 
ble mortar, ſo as to form the 
whole into an ointment. | 


UNGUENTUM C.ERULEUM 
| FORTINS. . -.. 
The STRONGER BLUE 
OINTMENT. - 
Lond. 


Hogs lard, tried, two pounds; 
Quickſilver, one an ; 
Simple balſam of ſulphur, half 
an ounce. 

Grind the quickfilver with the bal- 
ſam of ſulphur till they are per- 
fectly incorporated; then gra- 
dually add the lard heated, and 
mix them carefully together. 


UNGUENTUM CARULEUM 
| MITIUS. , 
N The. MILDER BLUE 
OINTMENT. 
. Lond. 

Take of 3 855 
Hogs lard, tried, four pounds; 
Quickſilver, one pound 

| EE, = 


4 


Common turpentine, one ounce. 
Grind the quickſilver with the tur- 
pentine, in a mortar, till it ceaſes 

to appear; then gradually add 
the lard warmed, and carefully 

mix them together. Fs. 

This unguent turns out of a much 
better blue colour than the forego- 
ing, which is of a very dingy hue. 

Mercurial unguents have in many 
caſes the ſame effects with the pre- 
parations of this mineral taken in- 
ternally ; and are at preſent fre- 


quently employed, not only againſt 


cutaneous diſorders, as alterants ; 
but likewiſe in venereal and 
other obſtinate caſes, for raiſing a 
falivation. The ptyaliſm excited 
by unction is ſaid to be attended 
with the feweſt inconveniencies, 
and to perform the moſt complete 
cure. In ſome conſtitutions, mer- 
curials, taken inwardly, run off by 
the inteſtines, without affecting the 
mouth ; and in others, they affect 
the falival glands ſo quickly as to 


occaſion a copious ptyaliſm, with- 


out extending their action to the re- 


moter parts, and conſequently with- | 
hot inflammatory ulcers and ſharp 
defluxions on the eyes; but is very 
rarely made uſe of, having for ſome 


out removing the cauſe of the diſ- 
ans "25 63 1 
UNGUENTUM _ # 
 DESICCATIVUM RUBRUM. 
| RED DESICCATIVE © 
OINTMENT. og 
Edinb. by 
Take of | 8 
Oil olive, a pint and a half; 
White wax, half a pound ; 
Calamine prepared, fix ounces ; 


,. Litharge of gold prepared, 


Bole armenic, each four ounces ; - ' 


Camphor, three drams. 


Melt the wax in the oil, and hav- 


ing taken them from the fire, 
gradually ſprinkle in the other 
ingredients, ſtirring them briſkly 
together into an ointment. The 
*. camphor muſt be previouſly 
ground with a little oil of al- 
monds. S 4 


4 


m#* = 


TX 


This is ſaid to be an excellent 


dryer and healer, but is at preſent 
in no great eſteem, and rarely kept 


in the ſhops. 


UNGUENTUÄ x 
DIAPOMPHOLYGOS. © 
OINTMENT of POMPHOEYYX. 
Zainb. | 
Jake df... - 


Oil olive, twenty ounces ;__ 
Juice of the berries of comm 
or deadly nightſhade, eight 

D 4-7 art an er. 
White wax, five ounces ; „ 
Ceruſſe, four ounces; 
. ˖ wet 8 

Pompholyx, each two ounces; 

Pure frank incenſe, one ounte. 
Boil the oil and the juice over a 

gentle fire, till the juice is ex- 
_ *haled; and towards the end of 

the coction, melt the wax in the 
oil: then take the mixture from 
the fire, and add to it, whilſt 
hot, the other ingredients redu- 
ced to powder. Mix and make 
them into an ointment. 
This ſtands recommended againſt 


time given place to compoſitions 


more ſimple, though at leaſt equal 
„ 6 | 


_ UNGUENTUM e GUMMI 
. | 
OINTMENT of GUM ELEMI. 
By Lond. ; 
Take of | | 
Mutton ſuet, freſh and tried, two 
pounds; wh n 
Gum elemi, one pound; 
Common turpentine, ten ounces, 
Melt the gum with the ſuet, and hav- 
ing taken them from the fire, im- 
mediately mix in the turpentine; 
then, whilſt, the maſs remains 
fluid, ſtrain it of, + - 
UN. 


9 
& + 4% 


 UNGUENTUM ſeu 
LINIMENT UM ARCÆI. 


The OINTMENT, or LINIMENT . 


of ARC AUS. 
Edinb, 
Take af 7 © * 
Hogs lard, one pound ; 
 » Goats ſuet, two pounds; 
Venice turpentine, 

Gum elemi, each a pound and a 
half. 3 | 
Melt and ftrain them, ſo as to make 

an ointment, according to art. 
This ungent has long been in uſe 

for digeſting, cleanſing, and incar- 

nating ; and for theſe purpoſes 1s 

preferred by ſome to all the other 

compoſitions of this kind. 

UNGUENTUM 

7 MERCURIALE. 

MERCURIAL OINTMENT, 
Edinb. 


Take of 


Hogs lard, two ounces 3 
Quickfilver, half an ounce. 


Beat them diligently together, till 
the quickfilver diſappears. It 
may likewiſe be made with two, 


three, or more times the quan- 
tity of quickſilver. 
- 'This is the moſt 


* 


ſimple of the 


mercurial ointments, tho” poſſibly 


as efficacious as any. It requires 
indeed a great deal more labour to 
extinguiſh the mercury m the lard 
alone, than when turpentine, or 
other like ſubſtances are Joined : 
but, in recompence, the compoſi- 
tion with lard is free from an in- 
convenience which the others are 
accompanied with, viz. being apt, 
by frequent rubbing, to fret * 
ſcins. Some chuſe to ſtiffen this 
ointment with a fourth part of ſuet 
(proportionably diminiſhing the 


lard) which gives it a better conſiſt- 


ence for uſe. 


UNGUENTUM e MERCURIO 
PRACIPITATO, + 
OINTMENT of MERCURY 
PRECIPITATE, © 
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— Lond. 
Take of | | De 
Simple ointment, an ounce and 
2 Half; 
Precipitited ſulphur, two drams; 
White mercury precipitate, two 
ſcruples. | 
Max them well together, and moiſten 
them with ley of tartar, that they 
may be made into an ointment. 
This is a very elegant mercurial 
ointment, and frequently made uſe 
of againſt cutaneous diſorders. The 
preparations of mercury and ſulphur 
here directed, are choſen on account 
of their colour : 


UNGUENTUM NERVINUM. 
NE RYE OINTMENT. 


| Edinb. 

Take of | 

Southernwood, | 

Marjoram (or Origanum 

Mint, | 2 

Penny-royal, 

. | 8 
Roſemary, each, freſh gathered, 
fix ounces; 5 

Neats- foot oil, five pints ; 

Beef ſuet, three pounds; 

Oil of bays, half a pint. 

Boll the herbs, with the neats-foot 
oil and ſuet, till the aqueous 
moiſture is exhaled, then preſs 
and ſtrain out the liquid, and 
adding to it the oil of bays, make 
the whole into an ointment. 
This ointment has been ſuppoſed. 

to warm and ſtrengthen the nerves. 

It is at preſent in no great eſteem. 


UNGUENTUM NUTRITUM, 
The OINTMENT called 
NUTRITUM. 
TEN Edinb. 
Take of 
Litharge of gold, 

Vinegar, each half a pound; 
Oil olive, a pint and a half. 
Rub them in a mortar, adding the 
oil and vinegar alternately. by 


little and little at a time, till the 
V1negar | 


Chap. $ - 6. | 
vinegar ceaſes to appear, and the 
- ointment becomes uniform and 


This ointment is troubleſome to 
. make, and does not k 


» well, the 
vinegar exhaling, ſo as to leave the 
compound too ſtiff. It is ſuppoſed 
to be a good cooler and deſiccative; 
and is occaſionally, uſed in excoria- 


tions, flight ſerpiginous eruptions, | 


and for anointing the lips of wounds 


or ulcers that itch much, or tend to 
Bruiſe the herbs, and boil them 


inflammation. | 


UNGUENTUM 
OPHTHALMICUM. 
EYE OINTMENT. 
Eadinb. i 
Take of | 
Ointment of tutty, an ounce 
and a elf; 
Saturnine ointment, half an ounce; 
Camphor, half a dram. 
Mix and make them into an oint- 
ment, according to. art. 
This ointment may. likewiſe be 
made with two, three, or more 
times the quantity of camphor. 


This unguent is very well con- 


trived for the purpoſe expreſſed in 
its title ; ſcarce any of thoſe com- 
monly met with being equal to it, 
in inflammations, and hot acrid de- 
fluxions on the eyes. 


UNGUENTUM e PICE. 
OINTMENT of TAR. 


5 Lond. | 
Take of | 
Mutton ſuet tried, 
Tar, each equal weights, 


Melt them together, and ſtrain the 


mixture whilſt hot. | 
This compoſition, with the ad- 
dition of half its weight of reſin, 
has long been uſed in the ſhops as a 
cheap ſubſtitute to the black baſi- 
licum. 


 UNGUENTUM POPULEON. 


OINTMENT of POPLAR BUDS. 
1 Zdinb. 


__- Ozntments.. 


| 509 
Take of 8 
Buds of black poplar, freſh and 
bruiſed, one pound ; ; 
Hogs lard, freſh, four pounds. 
Let them be well mixed together, 
and kept in a glazed earthen veſ- 
| fel, until the following herbs can 
be gafhered : viz. | 
Hemlock leaves, 
oe henbane, 
Garden poppy, 
Nightſhade, of each fix ounces. 


with the lard and poplar buds, 
over a gentle fire, till the moi- 
ſture is exhaled 3 then ſtrongly 
preſs out and ſtrain the ointment, 
and melt in it four ounces of 
white wax. 
This unguent is ſaid to be a 
cooler, and in ſome degree anodyne. 
It has been uſed in inflammations, 
and tenſion of the ſkin; and rub- 
bed on the wriſts, temples, and ar- 


teries of the feet, in ardent fevers, 


for eaſing pains, and procuring reſt. 
The ſuccels a this practice 
was not, probably, ſo great as has 


been reported ; nor is the prepara- 


tion, at preſent, much regarded in: 
any intention. | 


UNGUENTUM 
- SAMBUCINUM. 
OINTMENT of ELDER. 
| Lond. | 
Take of | | 
Elder flowers, full blown, four 
pounds; 6 ; 
Mutton ſuet, tried, three pounds ;; 
Oil olive, one pint. | 
Melt the ſuet with the oil, and in 
this mixture boil the flowers till- 
they are almoſt criſp ; then ſtrain 
and preſs out the ointment. 
| Edinb. 
Take of 2 
The inner bark of the elder tree, 
The leaves of elder, freſh, each 
four ounces; | 
Linſeed oil, two pints ; 
White 


5d 


White wax, fix ounces. 


| Tet the bark and leaves be well 


bruiſed, and boiled in the oil. till 


the humidity i is conſumed ; then 


*- preſs out the oil thro? a ſtrainer, 
and melt in it the wax, ſo as to 
make an ointment. 

Theſe ointments do not ſeem ſu- 
perior to ſome others which are 
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The SIMPLE OINTMENT. 
Lond. a 


Take of 


Hogs lard, tried, two pounds; 
Roſe water, three ounces by 
meaſure. 2 


Beat the lard with the roſe water, 


much neater, and parable at leſs ex- 


They can ſcarce be ſup- 


Pence. 


poſed to receive any conſiderable 


virtue from the ingredients which 


they take their name from. 


UNGUENT. SATURNINUM. 
SATURNINE OINTMENT. 
Lond. 

Take of 
Oil olive, half a pint ; 


White wax, an ounce and a half; 


Sugar of lead, two drams. 

Let the ſugar of lead, reduced into 
a very ſubtile powder, be ground 
with ſome part of the oil, and 


till they are well mixed; then 
melt them 


over a very gen 

tle fire, and ſet them by for 185 
time, that the water may ſub. 
ſide: pour the lard off from the 
water, and keep inceſſantly ftir. 
ring and beating it about till it 


gros cold, ſo as to reduce 1 it in- 


to a light incoherent maſs: laſt- 
ly, add ſo much eſſence of le- 
mons as will be ſufficient to give 
a grateful odour, | 


UNGUEN TUM ROSACEUM 


vulgo POMATUM. 
The —__ OINTMENT, 
commonly called POMATU M. 
« Edinb, © 


te wax melted with the reſt of On any quantity of hogs lard, cut 


the oil : mix both together, and 
keep them ſtirring till the oint- 
ment is grown cold. 0 


UNGUENTUM | 
SATURNINUM, vulgo 
BALSAMUM UNIVERSAL. 
SATURNINE OINTMENT, 
commonly called the 
UNIVERSAL BALSAM. 
4 oo Edinb, . 
Take of | 
Sugar of lead, two ounces ; , 
White wax, three ounces ; | 
Oil olive, one pint. 


| 725 the oil and wax together, 


and gradually add the ſugar of 
lead; continually ſtirring them 
till, growing cold, they unite in- 
to an ointment. 
This is an excellent cooler and 


deſiccative; much ſuperior, both 


in elegancy and efficacy to the 
autritum or 12 macum. 


UN GEN TUM SIMPLEX. 


into {mall pieces, and placed i in 
a glazed earthen veſſel, pour as 
much water as will riſe above i 
ſome inches; and digeſt them to- 
gether for ten days, renewing 
the water every day. Then li- 
quefy the lard with a very gen- 
tle heat, and pour it into a pro- 


per quantity of roſe water: work 


them well together ; - and after- 


wards, pouring off the water, 
add to the lard ſome drops of oil 
of rhodium. 

Theſe ointments are in common 


uſe for ſoftening and ſmoothing 
the ſkin, and * chaps. | 


UNGUENTUM e SULPHURE. 


Take of : 
The imple ointment, 


OINTMENT of SULPHUR. ' , 
Lond. 


half a 


pound; 


. Flowers of ſulphur, unwaſhed, 


two age 3 


— Eſſence 


+ P 
p a AS 


u 7 7 3 3 
Eſſence of lemons, one ſcruple. 


Mix them together. | 
This is deſigned for cutaneous 


diſorders : it is much neater than 
the unguentum antipſoricum cum ſul- 
pbure, though, atleaſt, equally effi- 


« ® 


cacious. 
INGUENTUM 
TRIPHARMACUM. 
OINTMENT of THREE 
' ITNGREDIENTS. 
= „ 
Take of | "OED: 
Common plaſter, four ounces ; 
Oil olive, two ounces by mea- 
-- nee 3. „„ ˙ $0: 
Vinegar, one ounce by meaſure. 
Boil them together, over a gentle 
fire, keeping them continually 
ſtirring till they are reduced to 
the conſiſtence of an ointment. 


4 
7 
- 


This is a new method of prepar- 


ing the unguentum nutritum, much 
leſs troubleſome than the one al- 
ready deſcribed under that title. 
The compoſition proves likewiſe 
more ſmooth and uniform, and not 
ſo liable to grow dry in keeping. 
This ointment is nevertheleſs. infe- 
rior, both in reſpect of elegancy 
and efficacy, to the anguentum ſa- 
turninum. | oy 


UNGUENTUM TUT ILE. 
OINTMENT of TUT TT. 
i | Lond, _ | 
Let any quantity of prepared tutty 
be mixed with as much purified 
vipers fat, as is ſufficient to re- 


duce it into the conſiſtence of a 


ſoft ointment. 5 : 
This ointment is deſigned for an 
ophthalmic. What particular vir- 


tues it receives from the vipers fat, 


we ſhall not preſume to determine. 
„ Ldinb. 

Take of 

White wax, three ounces ; 

| Beſt oil olive, ten ounces ; 

5 Tutty, prepared, two ounces ; 


Dintments. 


* 5 4 % * * ” _—_ 
Wnt 2 n 

* 1 * 5 

7 1 


* 
57K 


Calamiĩne prepared, one ounce. 


3 A 


Liquefy the wax with the oil, over 
a gentle fire; then gradually 
ſprinkle in the tutty and cala- _ 


mine, continually ftirring them, 
till the ointment grows cold... 


This ointment may likewiſe be 


made extemporaneouſly, by mix- 
ing the calamine and tutty with 
four times their quantity of freſh 


r 77 | 
The ointment of tutty made with 


butter (with which it has been 
uſually directed) turns ſo ſoon ran- 
cid, as to be improper for an affi- 
cinal. The college have therefore 
given one for the uſe of the ſh 

with oil, which (if ſweet Florence 


oil be employed) is as effectual and 
inoffenſive to the eyes, as the other. 


The calamine is not perhaps a ne- 
ceſſary ingredient in either; ſince 
this crude mineral can ſcarce be 
ſuppoſed to have any virtue which 
the tutty itſelf does not poſſeſs in 
at lcaſt an equal degree. = 


_ UNGUENTUM 
| VERMIFUGUM. . 
OINTMENT againſt NO RAMs. 
: VVV 
Take of 7 | 
Lavender cotton, 
Wormwood, 
Rue, 
Savin, 


Tanſy, leaves, freſh gathered, 


each two ounces; | 
Oil olive, a pint and a half; 
Hogs lard, one pound; 
Yellow wax, three ounces ; 
Ox gall, 


Socotorine aloes, each an ounce 


and a half; 
Coloquintida, _ | 
Worm ſeed, each one ounce. 
Bruiſe the herbs, and boil them 


with the oil and hard, till the a- 


queous moiſture is evaporated ; 
then preſs the liquor through a 


ſtrainer, melt in it the wax, and 
ih | ' - alter-- 
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afterwards add the other ingre- 
dients, boiling and ſtirring them 
together, ſo as to make an oint- 


ment. The aloes, coloquintida, 


and worm-ſeed muſt be previouſly 
reduced into a veryſubtile powder. 
This ointment is rubbed on the 


bellies of children for deſtroying 


worms, and ſometimes with good 
ſucceſs. | 


UNGUENTUM ad 
VESICATORIA LL. 
UNGUENTUM 

 FPISPASTICUM [E.] 
OI1NTMENT for BLISTERS. 


Lond. 

Take of 
Hogs lard, tried, 
Bliſtering plaſter, each equal 

weights. 

Melt them together over a very 
gentle fire, and keep them con- 
ſtantly ſtirring till grown cold. 

Edinb. 

Take f 
Hogs lard, | 
Venice turpentine, each three 

ounces; | 
Yellow wax, one ounce ; 
* Cantharides, three drams. 

To the lard and wax melted toge- 
ther, add firſt the cantharides re- 
duced into powder, and then the 
turpentine : laſtly, mix the whole 

into an ointment. TE 
Theſe ointments are added in the 


dreſſings for bliſters, intended to be 


made perpetual as they are called, 
or to be kept running for a conſi- 
derable time, which in many chro- 
nic, and ſome acute caſes, they are 
required to be. The reſinous me- 
Llot plaſter, which as we have al- 
ready ſeen is too irritating for dreſ- 
fing bliſters in other intentions, 
proves here, even when made with 
the largeſt proportion of reſin, in- 
ſufficient. | 


'- "UNGUENTUM VIRIDE, 


GREEN OINTMENT. 


| Lond, | 
Take of | | 
The green oil, three pints ; 
Yellow wax, ten ounces ; 
Melt them together over a gentle 
fire, and keep the mixture con- 
tinually ſtirring until it is grown 
cold. DEN 
This ointment does not ſeem to 
receive any particular virtue from 
the ingredients to which its colour 
is Owing. | | 


LINIMENTUM ALBUM. 
WHITE LINIMENT. © 


Lond. 
Ta. 
Oil olive, three ounces by mea- 
{ure ; | | 


Sperma ceti, fix drams ; 
White wax, two drams. 

Melt them together over a gentle 
fire, and keep them conſtantly 
and briſkly ſtirring, till grown 
cold. 8 
This differs only in conſiſtence 

from the unguentum album. 


LINIMENTUM 

SaPONACEUM. 
$APONACEOUS LINIMENT, 
Lend. 


Take of 
Spirit of roſemary, one pint; 
Hard Spaniſh ſoap, three ounces 
Camphor, one ounce. | 

Digeſt the ſoap in the ſpirit of roſe- 
mary, until it is diſſolved; then 
add the camphor. | 


BALSAMUM SAPONACEUM, 
vulgo OPPODELTOCH. 
SAPONACEOUS BALSAM, 
commonly called OPODELDOC. 


| Edinb. 
Take of 
Spaniſh ſoap, ope pound; 
Camphor, two ounces ; - 
Eſſential oil of roſemary, 
Eſſential oil of eriganùm, each 
half an ounca; * 
| Kecti- 


Gan. N wy 


-ReRified at wine, four pas. ö 


igeſt the ſoap in the ſpirit of wine, 
with a gentle heat, till it is diſ- 
ſolved ; hen add the camphor 


and the oils, and ſhake the whole 
vell together, that _ _ be 


perfectly mixed. 


JALSAMUM ANODYNUM | 
BATRANUNMW. 
MATES ANODINE BALSAM. 
4; 


E 

This is made by occaſionally add- 

ing tincture of opium to the fore- 

going ſaponaceous balſam. 

This medicine ſtands highly com- 
mended for allaying gouty pains : 
it is ſaid to procure eaſe. in the 
greateſt extremities of torture, to 
romote the tranſpiration of the 
irritating matter, and entirely to 
carry off the fit; a cloth, dipt 3 in 
it, being laid on the part. It is 
likewiſe directed to be taken in- 
wardly, from twenty to fifty drops, 
in the ſame diſorder, as alſo in ner- 
vous colics, the jaundice, and for 
cleanſing and deterging the viſcera. 


BALSAMUM VIRIDE. 
GREEN BALSAM. 


Edinb. 
Take of 
Linſeed oil, 


Oil of turpentine, each one 


pound; 
 Verdegris, in powder, three 


Boil heyy ſtir them well together till 


the verdegris is diſſolved. 

A dalſam, ſimilar to this, is ſaid 
to have been greatly valued by our 
ſurgeons as a detergent. 


- LINIMENTUM 
 TRIPHARMACUM. 
LINIMENT of THREE 
INGREDIENTS. 


Lond. 


Take of 


 Commen plaſter, four's owinbes ; ; 


* ” ; woe abi FI \ L 7 4 a ; 
* — 4 3 3 — 4 ; + » 4 & 9 3 * - 
bs 6 4 +3 


Take of 


; Take of 


$13 

oil Fre A quarter of a' 'pint ; 3 

Vinegar, one ounce by meaſure · 
Boil them over a gentle fire,” con- 

tinually ſtirring them until they 

acquire the conſiſtence of a lini- 
ment. 

This is the ſame with the unguen- 
tum tripbharmacum, except that the 
quantity of oil is here increaſed, to 

ive the compound the ſofter con- 
iſtence of a liniment. 


LINIMENTUM nir 
en LINIMEN 7. 
* ond. 


Oil of almonds, one « ounce by | 

meaſure; 

ppirit of ſal ammoniac, two drams 

by weight. 

Stir them together in a wide mouth- 
ed phial, until they perfectly 
unite. 

This is deſigned for the ev 
purpoſes as the emplaſirum and 
thema volatile; from which it 
fers little otherwiſe than in .con- 
ſiſtence. | 


CERATUM ALBUM. 
"WHITE CERATE. 
| Lond. 


£4 \ 


Oil olive, a quarter of a pint z 
White wax, four ounces; 

Sperma ceti, half an ounce. 

Liquefy them all together, and keep 

them ſtirring till the cerate = 

grown quite cold. 

This differs from the white oint⸗ 

ment and liniment only in "_ of 
a thicker conſiſtence. 


CERATUM CITRINUM; 
YELLOW CERATE, 


| Lond, 
Take of 


E442 


Melt them gether 


L [ This 


—— 


* _— a. 
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200 is. go gtherwiſe different 9 


he rel hablieuwm, than be- 
uy ſtiffer conſiſtence, which 
ing, pf. it for ſome purpoſes mare 
commodious. A0 


Ae M n 
 EPULOTIC CERATE. | 


Take of - 
Oil olive, one pant ; 
Yellow wax, 


ei prepared, each half a 


Lian the wax with the oil, and 


as ſoon as the mixture begins to 
grow ſtiff, ſprinkle in the cala- 
mine; keeping them conſtantly 
Kirring together, till the oerate 
is grown quite cold: 


UNOGUEN TUM e LAPIDE | 
CaALAMINARI. | 


OINTMENT of CALAMINE. dram. 
Eainb. Melt the war with the lard, then 
Take of gradually add this mixture to the 
Yellow wax, eighteen ounces z quickſilver and balſam of ſul- 
Oil olive, two pints;  _ Phur previouſly go together, 
Calamine prepared, ten ounces 
and a half, | | 
E Cr. u.. 
ir PA H B M 8. 
EPITHEMA VESICATORIUM applications of h kigd, and how 
 BLISTERING EPITHEM. times vary them occaſionally. 
Lond. 
T ake of EPITHEMA VOLATILE. 


* Cantharides, reduced into a moſt 


ſubtile powder, 


Wheat flower, each equal weights. 


Make them into a paſte with vine- 
gar. 


This compoſition i isof a ſoftercon- 


fiſtence than the bliſtering- plaſters, 


and for this reaſon is in ſome caſes 


preferred. Practitioners differ with 
regard to the degree of conſiſtence 


and adhefiveneſs moſt proper. for 


1 


eats ee 


mixing and — them welle. 
: gether till grown cad. 
Theſe compoſitions. are ** 
upon the cetate, which T'w in x x 
ſtrongly recommenda in Eutanequs 
ulcerations and excoriations, and 
which has been aſually diftinguiſh- 
ed by his name. They appear from 
experience to be excellent epulotics, 
and as ſuch are CE made 


uſe of in practice. 


 CERATUM MERCURIALE. 


| MERCURIAL CERATE. 


Take of 
Yellow wax, 


Hogs lard, tried, exch half 
und ; 


© Quickſilver, three ounces 3 
Sim ple balſam of = Mp one 


FOLATILE EPITHEM. 
Take of 


Common turpentine, 

Spirit of ſal ammoniac, each 
equal weights. | 

Stir the turpentine in a mortar, gra- 
dually dropping in the ſpirit, un- 

til they unite into a white maſs. 
This is the emplaſtrum wolatile'of 
the Edinburgh A ht . — 
4 | 
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dered of a ſoſter IA RD by the 110 
omifſbn of the tacamkhacea, The 
Leügn of this alierativis is; that the -- 
epithem may de immediately re- 
moved with aft, in caſes: where 
its actimony inight render its longer 
contingance on the Lands kurtful- 


c TAL ASIA e CYMINO. 
| o e of . : 


| Toi. 
Take er 
See ent t a bone 
Bay berries, | 
Scordium leaves dried, | 
Virginjan ſnake, on each three 
ounces 3 , . 
Cloves, one dunce: 
Honey, thrice the weight of the 
powdered ſpecies. 7K 
Make them into a cataplaſm.. . 
This is a reformation of the THE- 
RIACA LONDINENSIS, which 
for ſome time paſt has been _— 
otherwife' made uſe of than as 
warm cataplaſm : only ſuch of I 
ingredients are retained as contri- 
dure molt to this intention. 


— 10 


FP à catãplaſm. 


Take of 


Ing 
gate, abt aks thei 1 8 


„ + 


This compolition is as good a dif. 
cutient. as any thing that can woll 
be contrived in this form of a ca- 
taplaſm. Ih ſome caſes, however, 
it will conttadict its title, and in- 
ſtead of diſcuſing,. promote 7 


ration. 


- CAT APLASMA, MATURANS. 


nn GATE. wan 


* 


Figs, four ounces 3 e in 
Yellow baſilicum ointment, one 

duc ; 2 
Galbanum, firained, MAE) an 

ounce. .*: 

Beat the figs throughly in a mar- 
tar,  occationally dropping in 
ſome ſpirit of wine or ſtrong ale ; 
then carefully mix with them the 
ointment firſt liquefied _— 5 | 
the SONY 


CATA PLASMA SUPPURANS. 


E UPPURATING CATAPLASM. 


I Ws Ediab. 


* ry 
* 


Take of 


cATAPL ASTA DISCUTIENS 
 DSCUTIENT CATAPLA A. 


Edinb. 
Take of 
Bryony root, two ounces; 


Common orris root, one ounce; 


Camomile flowers, 

Elder flowers, 

Gum ammoniacum, each half | 
an ounce ; 

Sal ammoniac, crude, two drems; ; 

Camphorated ſpirit of wine, one 

- ounce. 


Boil the roots and Sowa in a ſaf- Cn 
ficient quantity of water, till they - 


become tender; and having 
bruiſed the magma, add to it 
the gum ammoniacum, diſſolved 
in a ſufficient quantity of vinegar, 
and likewiſe the ſal ammoniac 
A an LOS +: mix the whole to- 


White muy for marſhmallow 
roots, four ounces ; 
Fat figs, one ounceʒ 
Raw onions, bruiſed, fix drams 3 
Galbanum, half an ounce ; 
Baſilicum ointment, 
Oil of camomile by * 
. each one ounce ; 
Linſeed meal, as much as is ſuff⸗ 
; cient. ' 
Let the lily (or marſhmallow) roots 
be boiled along with the figs, in 
8 ſufficient quantity of water, till 
become tender; then bruiſe, 4 
. add to them the other ingre- 


dients, and make the whole m- 
to a cataplaſm, according to art. 
The galbanum muſt be previoully 
diſſolved in the yolk of an egg. 
Both theſe compoſitions are good 
ſappurants, or ripeners ; tho their 
LI 2 


effects 
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c effes probably depend more on 

their keeping the part ſoft, moiſt, 
and warm, than on any particular 
[qualities of the ingredients. 


The SIMPLE SINVAP ISM. 


Take of 1 3 
Muſtard ſeed, in powder. 


. 


TW parts 3 7 „ 
2 vinegar, as much as is 
ſufficient. N 


Mix them together. 


" SINAPISMUS coMOSTrus. 
_ * COMPOUND" SINAPISM. 


* Eadinb. 
| iſtard ſeed, in powder, 7 
Crumb of bread, each two 
dunces; | 
; Garlic, bruiſed, half an ounce ; 

Black ſoap, one ounce ; 

Strong vinegar, a ſufficient quan- 
e | | 
Mix oh make them into a cata- 

laſm, according to art. 
his and the foregoing compoſi- 
tion are employed only as ftimu- 
lants : they ofteninflame the part to 
which they are applied, and raiſe 


bliſters, but not ſo perfectly as can. 


- tharides. It has been cuſto 

to employ theſe kinds of acrid me. 
dicines in applications to the feet, 
with a view to. make a derivation 
or revulſion from the head: but 


few, it is preſumed, at this time 
any ſtreſs _ ſuch notions; the 
ſervice which theſe irritating appli. 


| _  eations are of in acute diſorders 
Crumb of btead, each equal 


where the head already is, or is 
diſpoſed to be 
y from their impreſſing a ſtimu- 


lus, which is at firſt partial, and 
by degrees becomes uniyerſal. 


COAGULUM 
ALUMINOSUM. 
ALUM CURD.. © 
| Lond. 
Take | 3 | 
Any quantity of the white of 


eggs. | 
Agitate it with a ſufficiently large 


lump of alum, in a tin diſh, un- 

til it is coagulated,  _ 

This preparation is taken from 
Riverius. It is an uſeful aftringent 
epithem for ſore moiſt eyes, and 
excellently cools and repreſſes thin 


defluxions. It may be applied up- 


on a little tow, or the like, at bed 
time, 


ected, can ariſe 5 
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HIS form n fack n 


I terials only, as are capable 
of being ſufficiently dried to be- 
come pulverable, without the loſs. 


of their virtues. There are many 
| ſubſtances, however, of this kind, 
which cannot be conveniently ex- 


hibited in powder: bitter, acrid, 
fetid drugs, are too diſagreeable; 


emollient and mucilaginous herbs 


and roots are too bulky, pure gums 


cohere, and become tenacious in 
the mouth; fixt alcaline ſalts lique- 


fy upon expoſing the compoſition. 


wg air; and volatile alcalies ex- 
. « . | F. ; + 

The doſe of powders is generally 
about* half a dram : it rarely ex- 
ceeds a whole dram; and is not 


ſtances which produce powerful 
effects in ſmaller doſes are not 
truſted to this form, unleſs their 
bulk is increaſed by additions of 
leſs effieacy : thoſe which require 
to be given in larger ones, are bet- 
ter fitted for other forms. 

The uſual vehicle for taking the 
üghter powders in, is any agree- 


able thin liquid. The ponderous 


SECT. I. ee 
5 DEN 7 


* 


powders, particularly thoſe prepar- | 
ed from metallic ſubſtances, require 
a more conſiſtent vehicle, ſyrups 


for inſtance; for from thin ones, 


they ſoon ſeparate and ſubſide. Re- 
ſinous ſubſtances likewiſe are moſt 
commodiouſly. taken in thick li- 
quors: in thin ones, they are apt 
to run into lumps, which are not 
eaſily again diſſoluble. 1 „ 5 


PuLvis ALEXITHARMAcus. 
Alexipharmac powatr. 

Take of | | 
Contrayerva root, ten grains z 
Virginian ſnake root, | 
Saffron, each five grains, 

Make them into a powder. 

Or 


often leſs than a ſcruple. Sub- Take of . p 


Nitre, fix grains; 

Camphor, three grains. 
Make them into a powder. N 

Theſe powders are deſigned to 
be given in low, depreſſed fevers ; 
in which- caſes medicines of this, 
kind are generally preſcribed, for 
keeping up the vis vitz, raiſing the, 


Virginian ſnake root, ten grains ; 


pulſe, and promoting a gentle dia- 


L13 phoreſis 
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phoreſis. The quantities above di- 


reed, are intended for one doſe, 


which be | every 
hours, or oftner, according to the 


urgency of the ſymptoms. 


PuLv1s * 1877 INTICUS. 
Anthelmintic der. 
Take of 
Tin reduced inte fine powder, 
one ſcruple ; 


Ethiops mineral, ten grains; 

Fine ſugar, fix .2 way 
Mix them well 

This powder is a very effectual 
remedy for worms in children; 
hardly ever failing to deſtroy them 
in a few days. It is to be taken 
every morning, in a little ſyrup or 
common treacle; and a cathartic 
given after the third or fourth doſe. 


Pur vis ASTRINGENS. 


Roch 3 

Nutmegs, each one ſcruple. 
Make them into a powder. 

This powder is a very ſtrong 


aſtringent; and as ſuch may be de- 


pended on in inteſtinal, or other 
fluxes, where the only indication 
is to check the evacuation. It has 


been given likewiſe in intermittent 


fevers; but in theſe caſes, though 
it ſometimes proves ſucceſsful, it 
has too frequently been injurious, 


PuLvis BALSAMICUS. 
Balſamic der. 
Take of 8 12 
| Balſam of Tolu, 
Benzoine, each half a ſcruple ; ; 
Fine ſugar, one ſcruple. 
Grind them together into a powder. 
This is a healing, pectoral me- 


dicine, of good ſervice in tickling 
coughs, and ſharp defluxions on the 


lungs : the quantity here preſcrib- 


ed may be taken two or three times | 
| for expelling flatulencies arg | 


a 5225 


| Take of 


Take of 


Por vis CATHA RTICUS, 
Cathartic S 


85 Extract of jalap;*- 
n each bx x grains; 
Crabs eyes Prepared, half 2 
ſcruple; 9 
Fine ſugar, one ſcruple. 
Let theſe ingredients, ſeparately 
powdered, be well * and 
triturated together. 
This powder is a life and ſuffi- 
ciently mild purgative, not diſ- 


. agreeable to the palate or ſtomach, 


The trituration ought to be conti- 
nued for a conſiderable time, in 
order to perfectly mingle the ca- 
thartic ingredients with the crabs 


eyes and ſugar, which by dividing 


their reſinoùs texture, prevent their 
adhering to the ian and occa - 


ſioning ups. F 2 For" 


Pur vis CATHARTICDS SALINUS, 


Saline catbartic e 


Vitriolated tartar, 
. Cryſtals of tartar, 
Sal polychreſt, each half a dam. 


Make them into a powder. 


This is an excellent cathartic in 
ſeorbutie diſorders, and a viſcid 
impure ſtate of the blood and j juices. 
It is moſt commodiouſly. taken in 
Whey; which ſhould likewiſe be 
drank, to the quantity of. a pint or 


- more, during the operation. 


PuLvIs CARMINATIVUS. 
Carminative Nude. 


Aniſeed, | 

Sweet fennel ſeed, each two ſcru- 
ples ; | 

: Giawer, one ſcruple; 

Nutmegs, half a ſcryple ; 

Fine ſugar, balf a dram. 

Reduce them into a powder, for 

four doſes. 

This powder is of good ſervice 


rom 


2 1 
n 3 


_ f A 


Take of 


indigeſtion, aide Iy thabs 
to — ndriacal and hy- 
ſterical perſ * are ſubject. It is 


likewiſe uſefully given in the gripes 
of young children, either mixed 


with their food or otherwiſe. 


Poris DIURET1CUS. 


Diuretic powder. . 


Take af 
Sal prunell, ten graitss ; 3 
Salt of amber, four grains; _ 
Oil of turpentine, three drops; ; 
Fine ſugar, one fcruple. 


Drop the oil upon the fugar, then 
d the falts, 55 grind the whole 


. together. 


This powder is a very efficacious | 


diuretic, and may be given to great 


advantage i in caſes where the aſſiſt- 


ance of ſuch forcing medicines is 
required, The falts prevent any 
ill effects from the ſtimulating oil, 
and at the ſame time cool and re- 
lax the paſſages. 


Purvis EMMENAGOGUS, 

3 78 ue powder. 
Take of * 5 
Salt of ſteel, | | ho 
Myrrh, each eight grains; 5 
Saffron, five grains 
Oil of ſavin, one drop; 
Fine ſugar, half a (cruple. 


Having mixed the oil with the ſu- 


gar, and beat the other ingre- 
dients by themſelves, let the 
whole be well mixed together. 


Black hellebore root, ten grains; 
alt of amber, - ſix grains; 3 
Saffron, five grains. 

Make them into a powder. 
In obſtructions and ſuppreſſions 


of the uterine diſcharges, theſe 


powders ſcarce ever fail of taking 
due effect. The firſt ſucceeds in 


pale, emaciated habits; the ſecond 


in full plethotic ones. They may 
be given once or twice a day, in a 


L N — uy * 
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Take of 


Mm 9 
little penny ERP ny; or 2 Rf 
of white wine. 7 | 
Feen s RONOR u. TS 
trengthenin der. © 
Take of E 258 | 
Extract of Peruvian bark, twelve 
grains; 
Sale of ſteel, eight 8 28 
Oil of cinnamon, one drop 
Fine ſugar, half a draifir 
ö mixed the oil. with Jed 
| gar add the other ingredients, 
grind the whole well to- 
gethicr, for two doſes. ; 
medicine has a mack better 
title to the appellation of a ſtrength - 
ner, than thoſe uſually met with .- 
under that name in diſpenſatories. 
In fax habits, debilities of the net - 
vous ſyſtem, the weakneſſes pecu- 
Har to either LY, it has 838 | 
effects. : 
Purvis $0LUTIVUS. - 
Laxative NOS 


Sena, twenty-five g ins 3 
Vitriolated tartar, | ve grains: 


Reduce them into powder. 

This gentle laxative may be uſe- 
fully taken in coſtive habits, and 
occaſionally repeated. 


Por vis ad STRUMAS. _ 
Powder conf the evil. 

Take of a 
Burnt ſponge, one feruple 3 3 
Nitre, 3 
Coralline, | 
Fine ſugar, each half a ſcruple, | 

Reduce, them into powder. 

In ſcrophulous diſorders and ob- ; 
ſtructions of the glands, this medi- 
cine is generally of good ſervice: 
it opens and deterges the minute 
veſſels, and carries off the offend- 
ing matter by urine, Dr, Mead 


informs us, in his Monita medica, 


that he has very frequently expe- 
rienced its good effects: he uſed ta 
B34» gre 
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give che quantity above preſcribed 
twice a day, with three or four 
glaſſes of the leſs compounded lime 
water along with each doſe : if the 


patient was much emaciated; the 
lime water was mixed with an equal 


er. ne 


LeQaries are com poſed chiefly 
E of powders mixed up with 
fyrups, &c. into ſuch a confiſtence, 
that the powders may not ſeparate 
in keeping, that a doſe may be 
eaſily taken up on the point of a 
knife, and not 
ſwallow.  _ | | 
Electaries receive chiefly the 
milder alterative medicines, and 
ſach as are not ungrateful to the 


palate. The more powerful drugs, 
as cathartics, emetics, opiates, and 
the like, are not truſted in this 


form, on account of the uncertain- 
ty of the doſe; diſguſtful ones, 
acrids, bitters, fetids, cannot be 
conveniently taken in it ; nor is the 
form of an electary well fitted for 
the more ponderous ſubſtances, as 
mercurials, theſe being apt to ſub- 
fide in keeping, unleſs the compoſi- 
tion is made too ſtiff. — 


The lighter powders require 


thrice their weight of honey, or ſy- 
rup boiled to the thickneſs of honey, 
to make them into the conſiſtence 
of an electary; of ſyrups of the 
common conſiſtence, twice the 
weight of the powders is ſufficient. 

Where the common ſyrups are 
employed, it is neceſſary to add 


likewiſe a little conſerve, to pre- 


vent the compound from drying 
too ſoon. Electaries of Peruvian 
bark for inſtance, made up with 
ſyrup alone, will often in a days 
time grow too dry for taking, 
Some 


conveniently made up with muci. 


prove too ſtiff to 


wders, eſpecially thoſe 
of the leſs grateful kind; are more 


lages than with either ſyrups, honey 
or conſerve. The three latter flick 
about the mouth and fauces, and 
thus occaſion the taſte of the medi- 
cine to remain for a conſiderable 
time; whilſt mucilages paſs freely, 
without leaving any taſte in the 
mouth. A little ſoft extract of li- 
quorice, joined to the mucilage, 
renders the eompoſition ſufficiently 
grateful, without the inconvenien- 
cies of the more adheſive ſweets. | 
The quantity of an electary pre- 
ſcribed at a time, is rarely leſs 
than an ounce, or more than three 
ounces. R 


ELECTARIUM ALEXETERIUM., 
Alexeterial electary. 
Take of W OBI wg 
Confection of kermes, one 
dram ;. | 
Candied ginger, ſix drams; 
Contrayerva root, _ 
Virginian ſnakeroot, each one 
Syrup of ocinge peel as muck 
Syrup of orange peel, as much 
gf ſufficient * make the 
other ingredients into the con- 
ſence of an electar x. 
This is a moderately warm elec- 
tary, contrived by Boerhaave for 
raiſing and recruiting the ſtrength in 
low fevers, where the pulſe is ſunk, 
and the patient languid and deject- 
ed. It may be taken to the quan- 
tity of half a dram every four or 
five hours, with any proper jalep. 


EL ZCTARIUNx 
ANTEBPILEZTTIc UM. Arte 


4 2. WY 

T Aurtepileptic dus. 

Take of - 
| Peruvian bark, one ounce 10 

Wild valerian root, two drams; 
Syrup of orange peel, a ſufficient 


quantity, to reduce the others 


into an electary. 5 
This medicine has been frequent- 
ly preſcribed. by Dr. Mead, in epi- 
leptic caſes, with good ſucceſs. 
One dram is to be taken every 
morning and evening, for three 
months together; after which, to 
confirm the cure and prevent a re- 
lapſe, the ſame doſe is to be re- 
peated for three or four days before 
= new and full moon for a con- 
1 time. 2 | A 


Error A RIU 
os  ANTIDYSENTERICUM. 
Antidyſenteric electary. 
Take of 
Yellow wax, three drams ; 
Sperma ceti, two drams ; 
Conſerve of red roſes, an ounce 
and a half; 
Oil of almonds, half an ounce ; ; 
Balſamic ſyrup, a ſufficient guan- 
tity. 

Let the wax and ſperma ceti be 
melted in the oil, over a gentle 
fire, and then mixed with the 
conſerve and ſyrup. 

Where ſharp irritating humors 


have eroded the inteſtines, and laid 
open the mouths of the. blood veſ- 


ſels, this ſoft, healing electary is 
one of the moſt effectual remedies. 
Fluxes of long ſtanding, which had 


been contracted in the Indies, and 


had yielded nothing to medicines 
of the reſtringent kind, have been 
removed by "this, which ſupplies 
the natural mucus of the bowels 
that the flux has carried off, heals 
the excoriations, and obtunds the 
acrimonious hymors, | 


EI ECTARIUM ALTERANS, 
Alteratiue celedlary. 


Aiaere 


Take of 


Crude 1 pn " ga 
ed, three drams ; 5 


Reſin of guajacum, ewo.drams ; 


Qil of ſaflafras, fix drops; 


Conſerve of red * one ounce 
and a half; 


1 Balſamic ſyrup, as much as. is ſuf- 


cient. 


Grind the reſin and the levigated 
antimony well together; and 


: having mixed theſe with the oil 


a 7 4 on a little ſugar). and the 
- conſerve; let the whole be ſoften- 
ed with the ſyrup 3 into a * con- 
«4 ſiſtence. Xt 
This is as effectual a medicine as 
can well be contrived, in this form, 


_ againſt cutaneous foulneſſes, ob- 
ſtructions of the glands, and impu- 


rities of the blood and juices... ' Diſ- 
penſatory writers in general, lay 
the principal ſtreſs, in compoſitions 
of this kind, upon the calx, ceruſſe, 
or cinnabar of antimony, prepara- 
tions which are far inferior to the 
crude mineral, and very ill deſerve 
the great character which has been 
uſually given of them. The bulk 
of a nutmeg of this electary may be 
taken every morning and evening. 
with a little lime water, or any pro- 
per 3 ale. 


| ELEcTa RIUM 1 


1 Aromatic electary. 
Take of - _ 
The aromatic ſpecies, one dram 
and a half; f 
Conſerve oflavender, two ounces, 
Syrup of orange peel, a cons | 
quantity. | 
Make them into-an electary. LY 
This warm, cordial medicine is 
of good uſe in nervous complaints 
and decays of conſtitution. The 
bulk of a ſmall nutmeg may be 
taken two or three times a day, 
with a glaſs of wine, or any other 
proper liquor, after it. 


bo EL £c- 


. s. 
mic electa * 
Take of e 

Loeatelli's alan two ounces; 

Conſerve of red roſes, three 
2 .  ounees; © * 

Balſamic "MF as wah as is 
| ſaffieient to make them into an 

electary. 
This compoſition looked upon 
good internal vulnerary, and re- 

you good nt in ſuch coughs as give 
feſpicion of tubereles and ulcera- 
tions of che Jungs. The doſe is 
half a drant, which is to be occa- 
fionally re 
urgency of the ſymptoms. Balſam 
of ſulphur, bare 1 its aſſiſtance is 
thought neceſſary, may be added, 
in the proportion of half an ounce 


to the 214 * * above 
directed. 


we Egge DEOBSTRUENS. 
* ent electary. 
Take "hh ity 
Gum ammoniacum, 
Hard ſoap, each one dram ; 
 Powder'd ſquills, one ſeruple; 
Conſerve of orange peel, half an 
ounce ; , 
_ Syrup of er, as muc as is 
fs 20 reduce the other 
ingredients into the conſiſtence 
of an electary. 


Where the breaſt is oppreſſed by 


thick phlegm, or the viſcera ob- 
rated; this electary, take] 

or thrice a day in the quantity of a 
nutmeg ata time, 1s + ſingular fer- 


vice: it diffolves and attenuates 


the viſcid humors, opens the ſmall 
veſſels, and promotes all the natu- 
ral ſecretions. 


ELECTARIUM CHALYBEATUM. 
Chalybeat eleftary. : 
Take of 


Salt of ſteel, two drams 3 BE” 


Candicd nutmegs, 


* 
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ated according to the 


twice 


dodunce; 
Oil of cinnamon, five Wi, 
| Conſerve of orange peel, bone 
ME. - | bs 
Balſamic ſyrup, as muck as is 
ſufficient to make chem into 
an electary. 
This electary is calculated for 


warming and inyigorating the habit, 


reſtoring a due tone and elaſticity 
to the veſſels, and promoting the 
circulation when weak and 2 5 
In phlegmatic perſons, of a 

complexion, it is an excel bt 


ſtrengthener and reſtorative ; but 


ought never to be uſed in fan- 
guine conſtitutions, where the vel. 
ſels are full and diſtended The 
doſe is about the bulk of a nutmeg, 
twice -a day: moderate exercie 
ought to accompany its uſe. 


ELECTARIUM EMMENAGOGUM, 
E aumenagogue electary. 
Take of 
Salt of ſteel, two drams; 
- Saffron, half a dram ; | 
. Conferve of wood ſorrel, two 
ounces ; . 
Syrup of lemon juice, as much 


as is ſafficient to make them 


into an electary. 
0, 
Take of 


Black hellebore, three drams ; | 


Myrrh, two drams ; 


Conferve of ſcurvy graſs, two 


ounces; 


Syrup of ginger, a ſufficient quan· 
tity to reduce them into an 


electary. 
Both theſe compoſitions are very 


effectual in chlorotic diſorders, and 
| fuppreſſions of the uterine * 


Their different uſes may be under- 


ſtood from what has been ſaid al- 


ready of the virtues of ſteel and 
hellebore. The doſe is the quan- 


| my of - ſmall niteadegs. which is 


to 


2 


to be taken twice a * with mo- 


derate exerci on Io 4801 
Fick 3099 10 SINGH 
har eee 
8 u eee, 


2 10 10 17 


1 of fr ech e rogt, each 
2455 bang 75 
Cons lexve OL of mallows, half an 


unge 3. 
"Syrup of N as much 
„as is fufficient- tel reduce the 
þ 5 . into the 23 of 


10 3311 


an glectary: - - ms 25 
Thi 5 eleary, taken to the quan- 
tüy of 3 cheſuut, three ar four 


times a day, along with a milk diet, 
incraſſatep thin ſetous humars, ob- 


tunds their acrimony and irritating 
quality, and checks the immode- 
rate heat and motion of the blood: 

theſe properties render it highly be- 
neficial in hectic diſorders, in rcoughs 
proceeding from thin tickling 


rheums, in fluxes and heat of urine, 


where the natural mucus Lf 95 
parts is abraded, -._ ..... 


EL EcAK un dba; 546 
 - Peaaral elfary. : 
Take o,. 


Starch, fix drams ; "I 
Powdered liquorice, four drams; ; 
Florence orris root, two: drams ; 


Conſerve of red roſes, half an 


OUNCE z 


Oil of aniſeed, ten drops; 


Balſamic ſyrup, as much as is 
ſufficient to make the whole 


into an eleC 
This electary is calculated not 


only for ſheathing | acrimonious hu- 


mors, but likewiſe for ſtrengthening 
the pulmonary veſſels, and pro- 
moting the expectoration of ſuch 


phlegm as, without ſome aſſiſtance 


of this kind, could not eaſily be 
voided. It may be taken occaſion- 


ally, to the bulk of a nutmeg at a 


. 


FLY 


eins for 


©3324, Pavaljtic oledu +5 
Take of eds 
Muſtard ſeed; Nan T24 45s 
_ Conſerve of veſted tops, each 
one ounce; | — | 
Compound ſpirit of larender, . 
two drams. 


\.v\ * 8 FJ E. 5 


Buser zasee v dagvvricts. | 


14 


Bea the muſtard eo ge little. 


water, that the Pulp y be 


preſſed through 2 15 "ang ; 


then mix with it the conſerve 


and łhe ſpirit:: 

This is a very oenGos medi- 
paralytie diſorders, tremors 
and numbneſs of the limbs, the de- 


cays accompanying old age, and in 
all caſes where the ſolids require to 


be ſtimulated, or fluggiſh ſtagnant 
juices to be put in motion. It 
ought to be taken every morning 
af evening, or oftner, to the bulk 

a large nutmeg; with a glaſs of 


5 wine, or any proper julep, af- 


ter it. 3 

2 Penuvianos. 
Peruvian elefBaty. | 

Take of 

Extract of Peruvian bark, one 
Ounce; 


Extract of logwood, 


Extract of Iiquorice, each half 


an ounce; 
Meg of quince ſeeds, as 


much as is ſufficient. to reduce 


the other ingredients into the 
conſiſtence of an electary. 
This is a very agreeable form for 


the exhibition of Peruvian bark to 
thoſe who are more than ordinarily 


offended with its taſte; the ſub- 


ſtances here joined effectually co- 
vering its taſte, at the ſame time 


that they coincide with it in vir- 
tue. The compoſition is a very 
elegant and pleaſant one, and _— 


deſerves a place in the ſhops: 


may either be given in the form ho 
a bolus or . in the doſe of a 
dram 
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dram or more; or diſſolved in 
any ſuitable liquor into a * 7 


ELECTARIUM purchns, # 
4 - +; ACIDUM.: ” 
1 aid, purgative daa. 

Take of 


Pulp of — an ounces ; 3 


Cryſtals of tartar, two rams. 
Make them into an electary. 

This is an excellent, mild, — 
ing laxative in hot bilious diſpok- 
tions, or inflammatory diſeaſes. The 
bulk of a nutmeg may be taken 


every. hour, or oftner, till it begins 
to operate, or the ſame quantity 
may be taken once a day occaſio- 
| mouth till it-diflolves; will excel-" 
lently —— them, 1 


nally in dry ae . 


Et£cTARIUM REFRIGERANS. | 


s E Or. „ r 
BOLUSES. 


Oluſes differ little in bis 
from electaries, being only 


ſomewhat. ſtiffer, ſo as to retain | 
their figure, without freun or 


falling flat. 

This form is very convenient for 
the exhibition of the more power- 
ful medicines, which require their 
doſe to be exactly adjuſted, as the 
ſtronger alexipharmacs, cathartics, 
and opiates, As boluſſes are chiefly 
intended for immediate uſe ; vola- 
tile ſalts, and other materials, which, 


if the maſs was to be kept, would 
exhale. or {well it, are frequently 


admitted into them. 


The quantity of a bolus ought” 


not to exceed two drams : if the 


ingredients are of the lighter kind, 
even this will be too bulky to be 


commodiouſly ſwallowed down. 
The lghter powders are made up 


with ſyrup: half a dram of the 
powder, that of bark for inſtance, 
with as much ſyrup as will bring it 


to a due confiſtence, makes a bolus 
ſufficiently large. 


will reduce them to 


N Coo elefary, Do 41 10 97 
Take of for 


Conſerve of wood fore, 0 10 
ounce; In ; 
Pulp of tamarinds, Wr l 
Weak ſpirit of vitriol, as muck 
as is ſufficient * Sire i Slate. 
ful acidity 
Syrup of * uſes: as mu h 
as will reduce the whole i 
the conkligues of a ſoft dle. 


: In — ton febrile; or inflammatory 
diſtempers, when the mouth and 
fauces are dry and". parched,” the 
bulk of a filberd of this eleftary, 
taken occaſionally, and kept in tie 


Hi 4 


The more ponderous powders, 
as the mercurial ones, are beſt made 
up with conſerve; ſyrups, or other 
ſubſtances leſs conſiſtent, ſcarce 
holding them together.. 

The teſtaceous powders alſo re-. 
quire an addition of conſerve ; tho” 
if made up with this alone, they 
would be too bulky. * A ſcruple of 
the powder, and. an equal weight 
of conſerve, with as much ſyrup as 
a” due con- 
ſiſtence, form a Boas: of a proper 
ſize. 


Bo Lus ALEXIPHARMACUS.. 
Alexipharmac | bolus. 

Take of 1. 
Compound powder of contrayer 
va, half a ſcruple; ; 
Syrup of wild poppies, a ſuffi- 
cient quantity to make it into 

a bolus. 


Take of „ 15 
Contrayerva root, half ſcrupte 3 ; 
oyrup 


2 gi eee eee 00139 r dg 
6 ; of (an, as 2 as is their order, —_ the weakeſt that 
25 144 525 cient. S105 *. e 1 has any conſiderable effect at All, to 
I 1 an mo bolus. --:- the ftrongeſt that can be ventured 
: oon. The two laſt are medicines of 
Ta — wh 


40 great power, and have ſometimes 
Virginian babe root, fifteen taken place even in the laſt ſtage of 


grains; malignant - fevers,” after hiccups, 
Confection of kermes, as much convulſions, and twitchings of the 
as is ſufficient, | (tendons had comme 3 
Mix and make n, into a bolus | me 
Bors carnanticus! | 
Take of 4. | 5 t 6 vg jo bolus, | 
Virginian ſnake root, Take of 
Contrayerva root, _ ane Rhubarb, balf a aum 5? 
* Solutive ſyrup of roſes, a ſufi- 
ron, three grains ; cient 8 wo make a bo- 
Syrup of meconium, a ſufficient lus. GR > 
N to ne * into e 
p50 999-80 xe alap, es 
Take 1 5. FSyrup of buckthorn, as much 
Camphor, is ſufficient to make a bolus. | 
_ Saffron, each five grains ; * 
Confection of kermes, as much as Take of 3. 
will reduce them into a due Scammony, twelve grains; 
conſiſtence. | | Soluble tartar, one ſcruple ; 
1 jane: 17 5 Soft extract of liquorice, a ſuffi 
Take of 32:75 cient quantity. 
Camphor, | Let the ſcammony be well ground 
Nitre, each fifteen grains ; with the ſoluble tartar, then add 


Syrup of clove-july-flowers, as the extra&, and make them into 
much as will make them into | a bolus, 


a bolus, 

od 35 Tate 4 | Take of 4. 
Tate at. — + 04 Jalap, one ſeruple ; ; 

Muſk, : Scammony, 

The cordial confection, each Crabs eyes, each half a ſcruple'; ; 

twelve grains; Syrup of e a ſufficient 
Make them into a bolus.” _ quantity. 

| Let the jalap, fonntmeniy; and whe 

Take of 8. | eyes be well triturated together, 

Muſk, | and then formed into a bolus 


Salt of hartſhorn, , each ten grains; with the ſyrup. 
Camphor, ſix grains; 


| Syrup of ſaffron, a ſufficient Take of 5. 
quantity. | Elaterium, two grains ; 
Make them into a bolus. = Extract of jalap, half a ſcruple ; ; 


Cryſtals of tartar, half a dram; 

- - This elegant ſet of alexipharmacs Syrup of orange peel, a ſufficient 
contains compoſitions of different quantity to make them into 
degreos of ſtrength, according te a bolus, 3 
| | n 


— 
| Tha:holh of chats. om tions is 
a mild cathartic 3 the cond and 


third are e ones i and the 0 
aſk an F 


Boervs ennie em 
MER COGUR ICO. 
| | Pargative bolus with e. 
Take of U d 
| Jalap, one ſeruple 3 8 
Mercurius duleis, five grains; 
Solutive ſyrup of roſes, as much 
as is — to me . 


into Wer 


Take of Src 25 | 
Gamboge, 
Mercurius dulcis, 


Aromatic ſpecies, each half a 


ſcruple;;-: 
_ Syrup of Chet, a ſufficient 
th guantity: to make a bolus. 


The firſt of theſe compoſitions i is 
a ſafe and mild cathartic; the ſe- 
cond i is n n 2 


Bor vs DIURETICUS. 


dee bolus, 
: "mM fe | 


Freſh ſquills, —_ F 

Compound powder of . ten 
grains; 85 

Ginger, five grains; | 

Syrup of orange peel, a ſufficient 
quantity. 


Make them into a bolus. 


Take of 2. 
Cantharides, four grains; 
'Thebaic extract, half a Srain; ; 
Nitre, one ſeruple; 

Balſamic ſyrup, a ſufficient quan- 
tity. 

Make them into a bolus. | 


The firſt of theſe compoſitions is 
recommended by Dr. Mead, to be 
taken every morning, in bydropic 
caſes, for promoting urine. He 
r that in theſe diſorders diu- 


The SU 9 Diſheyfitry — —.— m 


which mbiÞy 


| err its vitulente. 


retic medicines; ö 
effects, — 5 . 
ciently i in one perſun; falling in wh - 


other; and that the auille and its 
preparations are of all others thoſe 


enerully feeeed,/ 
The virtues of the ſ6e6hid ma 


bo underttood from what hs dee? 


already ſaid of cuncharides in pa page 

105. The ingredients here jeinsd 
to the fly are thoſe which have 
been found the moſt N to 


100 
8 A D DYSENPRRtAN, 


Bolus again 1. ee 


2289 2901 * ETI 


Take of 


The cordial eonſeRivn, 

French bole, each ons engl 

Thebaic extract, one | 
Make them into a bolus. © © 

This compoſition is excellently 
well calculated for the parpore ex- 


preffed in its tiele. Pr. Mead aſ- 


Fures ts, that he has never found 
any one medicine more effectual, 
either for reſtraining the flux, or 
healing the exukcerated membranes, | 


Bouvs: EMETICUS. © 
= _ Emetic bolus. 1. 
63 one "ſeraple 7 
Syrup of ſugar, a ſufficient er. 
to make a bolus. 


Take 8 4. 
White vitriol, twenty five drains; ; 
Conſerve of roſes; as much as 
will WAKE 1 it into a bolus. 


Take of > 
White vitriol, one ſcruple; 
Emetic tartar, two grains; 
Conſerve of hipps, as much as 
will make them into a bolus. 


The firſt of theſe boluſes 1s a very 
mild emetic : the two others are 
r and m-_ in mou: 


. | . + 8 1 8 
$1 8 {v WW % 79 \ * 20 N KC i 1 — y f «% L 27 : 
[7 7 - . : 
4 


br, wyermaces term 


3 SMMENAGOGUS. 
2 fee be it. 
0 roy 0 
Te Win aloes, teen 
' Saffron; four grains; 
Guinea pepper, two proins 3 


Oil of ſavin, two drops 
Conſerxve of rue, as mach. as is 


e to e them weary 
a due OOO: 


Take > * r a3; 
Salt of ſteel, fix grains; 3 4d ; 
Myrrh, half a {cruple ; 
Cordial confection, "om grains 3 

Make them into a | 


Take of . 


3. 
Black bellebore root, eĩ ighipratas; ; 


Freſh ſquills, four grains; 
Eſſential oil of pepper · mint, one 
drop; 


Conſerve of orange peel, as much- 


as is ſufficient to make them 
into a bolus. - 


All theſe are 3 of great 
power for promoting or exciting 
the menſtrual flux, and other eva- 
cuations from the uterus. The two 
firſt are calculated for lax, phleg- 
matic habits ; the third, for per- 
ſons of a ſanguine te g 


Bor us FEBRIFUGUS. 
—_ Febrifuge bolus. 
Take of 
Peruvian bark, one ſcruple; 
Caſcarilla, half a ſcruple; 
Mucilage of quince ſeed, a ſuff- 
cient quantity to make them 
into a bolus. 5 
This elegant compoſition is ex- 
ecllently well adapted to the cure 
of i intermittent fevers ; and may be 
10 in caſes where the Peruvian 
— by itſelf would be leſs proper. 
Where aromatics, chalybeats, bit- 


ters, Kc. are alſo requiſite, they 


are either to be premiſed, or occa- 
Wally 8 See Page 416, 


2 1 13. 0 MI 
Muſk, au. 
— 2 fix graſs; 3 


Caſtor, half a ſerupi˖mñ 
Syrup of ſaffron, as mech 0 1 
ſufficient to make them into A 
bolus. 
This medicine is a el con- 
trived one for the purpoſe expreſſed 
in its title. It is of great ſervice 


both in hyſterical and hypochon- 


driacal diſorders; and gives relief 
in the depreſſions, faintings, flatu- 


| lent colics, head achs, and other 


ſymptoms attending them. It may 
be taken twice a day, along with 
any ſuitable Liquors 9 5 


Bos us mer 


liac _ 
Take of _ 
| Cathartic extract, one erupts 3 
Thebaic extract, one grain; 


Make them into a bolas, 


This bolus is preſcribed by Dr. 
Mead, for eaſing the pain, and pro- 


curing ſtools, in the iliac paſſion, 


and dry belly ache; where the ir⸗ 


ritating caxhartics, exhibited by 
themſelves, are thrown up by yo- 


mit. The uſe of this medicine is 


to be preceded by plentiful bleed- 
ing, and accompanied with purga- 
tive glyſters of the moreacrid kind ; 


and its operation promoted by in- 
fuſion of ſena, mixed with a little 
of the elixir ſalutis, or * of 


. 
Bel vs 1rcAcOARH. 
Bolus of ebe, | 
Take of 51116 
Ipecacoanha, four grains; ** 
Aromatic ſpecies, fifteen grains; 
Syrup of orange peel, a ſufficient 
quantity to make them into a 
bolus. 
Tpecacoanha, thus exhibited i in 


ſmall 


* 


+ 
| 
+4 
: 


44 * — — 
. 


Fill, diffolve the moſt difficulty 


al — TT—— — — — 
4 
- ” 
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ſmall doſes, from an emetic, be. 


comes a powerful alterative, of 
great ſervice in obſtructions of the 
viſcera, and generally more effectual 


min the cure of dyſenteries, than 


when given in ſuch doſes as to ex- 
cite vomi ting 


Bolus RHEUMATICUS. 
©... Rheumatic bolt. 
Take of err ot grin Bari 
Extract of guaiacum, ten grains; 

Mercurius dulcis, one grain 
Oil of turpentine, one drop; 


Confectio card aca, fifteen grains; 
Make them into a bolus. 


This medicine is of ſingular effi- 
cacy in rheumatiſms, and old pains 


and aches. of the limbs. Exciting 


a gentle diaphoreſis is a mark of its 
taking due effect; to promote 
which, the patient ought to keep 
warm, and drink ſnitable warm li- 
quors. | | 


Bolus $CILLITICUS, 
_ Scallitic belus. 

Take f ©: 
Freſh ſquills, one ſcruple; 
Aromatic ſpecies, half a ſcruple ; 

Oil of pepper mint, one drop. 
Beat them well together into a uni- 
form maſs, df a due conſiſtence 
for a bolus. | 
This is a warm, ſtimulating, and 


given to great advantage in all 

where the natural bows ec * 
ſtructed or ſuppreſſed from à viſe; 
dity or fluggiſhneſs of the juices 
The efficacy of the ſquills is pro- 


moted by the additional ingredients, 


which at the ſame time 'warm and 
ſtrengthen the ſtomach” and inteſ. 
tines, and prevent the compoſition 
from being thrown up by vomit, 
which this quantity of ſquills, given 
by itſelf, would in many conſtitu- 


Bolus $UDORIPICUs,. 
Take of 


Camphor, ten grain: 
 Thebaic extract, one grain; 

Syrup of orange peel, a ſufficient 
quantity to reduce them into 

a bolus. I 

This medicine is one of the moſt 
effectual and certain - ſudorifics, 
ſcarce ever failing to excite” a co- 


pious ſweat. In all caſes, where 


this intention is to be anſwered, 
whether acute or chronical, it may 


be given to great advantage. 


Bolus TEREBINTHINATUS. 

Tiurpentine bolus, 
Take of WILLIS 
Chio turpentine, one dram; 


Powdered liquorice, a ſufficient 


attenuating medicine; and may be quantity. 
es Ke T. WN 
2.44.) ee EL G8, 


O this form are peculiarly ad- 
apted thoſe drugs which 0- 
perate in a ſmall doſe; aud whoſe 
nauſeous and offenſive taſte or ſmell 
require them to be concealed from 
the palate, left they ſhould procure 
unwiſhed for effects rather than ſa- 
lutary ones. 


in the ſtomach, and produce the 
moſt gradual and laſting effects, of 
all the internal forms. This 1s 1n 
ſome caſes of great advantage; 
in others it is a quality not at all 
defirable, and ſometimes may even 
be of dangerous conſequence, par- 


_ ticularly with regard to emetics, 
which if they paſs the ſtomach un- 


diff olved, 


_— 2x een 25 <2 92 23. =>. U® 


Ez ee e 


\Take as: . 2. 1 2 e. 5 


OT ET 
diſſolved, - and PPE exert 
themſelves in the inteſtines, opgate 

as violent cathartics. Hence eme- 
tics are, among us, ſcarce ever ex- 


hibited in FR upon account of 
me ſlowneſs of ſolution. Hence 


we are: directed to add to the re- 


ſinous and difficultly ſoluble! ſob- 
ſtances, ſaponacęous ones, in order 
to promote, thew 5. and ꝓre- 
vent their pa F without zany 
ſenſible effect. 

Gummy - reſins and inſpiſſated 
juites, are ſometimes ſoft enough 
to be made into pills, without ad- 
dition: where? any moiſture is re- 
quiſite, pirit of wine is more pro- 
per than ſy rups, conſerves, or the 
like; as it unites unore readily with 
themy and does hot ſenſibly increaſe 


a their bulk. 31 Light, fry; powders 


require ſyrup, or mucilages; and 
the more ponderoub, as the mercur 
nal and other metallic preparatians, 


thick honey, conſerve or extracts. 
Light powders require about 


half their weight of Ayraprz of ho- 
ney, about thres, faurths their 


weight, to reduae them into A due 


conſiſtence for forming pills. Half 
a dram of the maſs will make five 
or. ire F moderate kae = 


1 4 * 
*\ 


Pon . N 


t eee. 


Take of e e 


Virginian ſnakeroot, 

Contrayerva root, cach one n- 
=; j 1 * N Oer! 7 1 

Syrup! of ſaffron, as mack as | is 
ſufficient to reduce them into 
a maſs of a due conſiſtence for 
gy — into Pill. 


2 % 
10; * # 


- Muſk, 


I. '* 
425 31 214 


2 Flowers of binioine;: each. ay 


ſeruples 19 244 © * 


| Balſam of Peru, a ſuchtient 


quantity to reduce them into 
4 proper conſiſtence for pills. 


+++ Though the form of pills is in 


6 ' — 
9 bo. '4 1 N ”"Y T\ . F A « 5 * 
C \ > TP 1 inne 3 
* . * 4 Fe s — 
+ f.5 


$29 
general an ds one for 
ubſtances of the alexipharmac 
kind; yet where the patient is pre- 
judiced-;againſt other forms, either 


of cheſe compoſitions may be had 


recourſe to, xithout: any fear of 
their failing in the effects uſually 
Ie by medicines of this claſs, 

he quantity of each, here pre- 
ſeribed, may be made into twelve 


pills; which are to be taken at 


two or three doſes, at the interval 


of fim: eight: hours, or Jeſs, ac- 


to the exwgenee; of the caſe; 

81 2 14D l 1 1000 #554 £7 
ant ILU L. [{ANTIFEBRILES,. 1 
21} — Ent ilsbsite pills. 9801 8 
Taks * Y: ml .vtoÞ 1 g A 
ed loch, thregqunces-3.. 1 cant 
Venice, ſoap, four, drams 3 as 
r one dram. 


Mix, s and make them into pills of 


1s an excellent medicine 
Hbltrudtions of the viſcera, indig 1 

tion, and other. diſorders. proce: 
g.from the, præmature ſtopping of 
intermittent fevers by . Peruvian 
bark: Boerhaave fre aently pre- 
ſeribed it in theſe caſes, with ex- 
traordinary ſucceſs. Five pills are 
to be taken for a doſe, three times 
a day, about an-hour before . 
for a fortnight. 5 


10 77 77 \three grains, 12 * ed = 0 20 


. PiLULE as THUTIc x, 
i Afthmatic pills. 
Take of 1 
gut dried and pondered, one 
426 ſcruple ;. STE. 2 
um ammopia to crup es; 
at of 1 ee as much as is 
ſufficient to make them } into a 
ae od 


fi 


. 4 ö 10 4 3 * +. 
% 12 


Take of an 2. 


e alScrainefl A two > ſoruples 5, 
„ Howers of ſulphur, waſhed, 
flowers of benzoinc; each one 
Nrauſcruple; 1 211 MOOANE DC AHENVY » 
4 Mer wage ſyrup, 2 ſaſicient quan- 
d rection them: into a mals... 


N. ogy 


EPEA ² A Ee rn nr oP. 


N 


— 
PEG 8 W * 2 W 
- 


ee ry WEI WA on pet wer arty Us. 
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Take of - 1 © ag. 12350 92 
— oor rd gary ating feb 
- Saffron, each dee cane; : 
Thebaic extract, fix grains; 

a Balſam of Peru, as much a 

reduce then” Reb © "dep en. 


er = nog . ft vo ENS 


ou +8 , h 
$546 7 5 #4 ” — w md bi 4 I <$ 
* 


— 


Take of ned Ig, 0 
Thebaic extract, Wi 
Extract of ſaffron, four grains; 
Makbezbeia inte u a. 
The three. firſt of cheſe com oh 
tions may be formed into tw 
four pills ery four of which are 
a moderate doſe : the fourth may 
be made into ene or two pills, for 
a ſingle doſe. They are all medi- 
cines of great efficacy in old coughs 
and aſthmas, either for p ting 
defluxions of thin Theum upon the 
Þreaft! and lungs, attenuating and 


i Reer g. the expectoration of 


ick tenacious matter, or relaxin 
and opening the paſſages, ſo 'as' 5 
give a greater liberty of breathing 
Fe particular cafes in Which ea 


bf theſe medicines is proper, may be 
eaſily underſtood from conſulting 


their reſpective ingredients, in the 

firſt part of this work. | 
P1LULEZ CATHARTICE, ' © 
Cathartic- pills, 

Take of 


Socotorine aloes, one dram ; 


Aromatic ſpecies, half a dram ; 


Scammony, one ſcruple ; 

Soft extract of liquorice, as much 
as is ſufficient to reduce them 
into a maſs of a due conſiſi- 
ence. 

This cot inpoſition i is a warm 

gative, and may be uſefully 

in any caſes where medicines 57 
that claſs are indicated; whether 
for removing the crudities, &c. af- 
"ter a ſurfeit or debauch ; or 

- venting arthritic, and other diſcaſes 
Frequent among thoſe who live 


high. The quantity here preſcrib- 
ed, may be made into thirty pills; 


ef Which five or fix ire to be cite 
We 3 Is e 

SHLD 250571. 718 lei 25 
* 3 „N DIURETICa. | - |; 
0 391039 Diinutic pill. th 8 571914 


Tulee of 1101 Te 48 TH "244 


: Venice ſoapy, enen 3 5 wn 


Salt of amber, 

N 10 each. —. 

Oil of juniper err ten c 
Beat into n mas. ah. 


12 


— 2 44.4 7575 1. 


Take of 648 52 - YM, 
ay | Camtharides: in Ans powder, 15 
5 teen grains; Ot 2! 

- 'Thebaic extract, _—_ run; y: 

© Nire, one dam; neue 


will make them — 

oh 5 4 er N of the 
urinary &, where ſoftenin 

and Aubin Naur, and the mil. 
der aerid medicities, prove ineffec- . 
.tual ; recourſe may be had to theſe 
powerful ſtimulants. The quantity 
:of each, directed above, may be 
made into forty pills; of which 
"five are a ſufficient doſe; but the 
utmoſt caution is requiſite 3 in exhi- 


biting th luer, 0 page 105. 


Pan ar: AD DYSENTERIAN,. 
Pills againſt the _— 

ake of 

Yellow wax, half an ounce z 

Sperma ceti, 

Japan earth, each one a 

Oil of cinnamon, twelve drops. 
Make them into a maſs. 

This is a very effectual medicine 
for the purpoſe expreſſed in its 
title; at the ſame time ſtrengthen- 
ing the inteſtines, and covering 
them with a ſoft mucus, which de- 
fends them from being irritated by 
the acrimony of the humors. Each 
half dram of the maſs may be 
formed into five or ſix 1 for one 


doſe. 


pill MYSTERIC E. 
Hyſleris 


\ 0 ' n - 
t | 1 f 
e | 2 


into 


9 3 5 e' 
* FT; 
* 1 7 1 


Take of -- 131353} 91414) 
4% feta, ova ff won d 
— Gum amaaniapum, Mr 
Myrrh, at AHI , This: 

Aloes, TR 
| Ruſt of ſteel prepared, 1 
Extract of gentian, each one 
ſceruple; 

pur of ginger, as much as will 

make the other ingredients ir in- 


: to a mals. |. 
| Take 5 3.2% 
i 3 one dram 1 
| Salt of ſteel, half a dram ; 
Aſa fetida, in 
| Aromatic ſpecles, each e one ſcru· 
ple ut 2 Fu: 


„ Tinftues of myrrh, as mag as 
will make them into a maſs. 
Hyſterical diſorders, and hypo- 
chondriacal ones, which bear a 
near affinity to them, though very 


obſtinate and of long duration, will 


often yield to the continued uſe of 
either of theſe medicines. Each 
maſs is to be made into twenty- 
four pills, three or four of which 
way be taken for a doſe, twice or 
thrice a dax. 10 | 


Piva ICTERICE: 
| {eric 0 
Take of | 1 
Venice ſoap, half an ounce ;. 
Oil of aniſeeds, fifteen drops. 5 
Make them into pur. 8 


Take of 4% 
Venice ſoap, balf an ounce ; 
Freſh fquills, one dram 3 
Solon, half a drama 


* 1 * 
Hs. Lena. N 


$2 
Make hom url. bar {s 
Take of: pb es 


iu Fi. 14 24 in it 
Venice ** two "Rok ; 


Powdered rhubarb, two. ſern · 


eee 
1 — of fafnon, paeiſeruple, 

Make, chem inte * 

Take of - | ths! (it Ti Sith 
Venice — two 0 dme 
Saffron, oo 

Salt of-ſtee!, | 


Salt of amber, each one ſcruple 4 $ 

Oil of juniper berries, ten _ 
Make them into pills. 

Theſe eompoſitions we excellent- 


ly well adapted: to the cure of ite» 


rical diſorders : they prevail even in 
very obſtinate and inveterate jaun- 
dices; provided their uſe is duly 


continued, and properly àſſiſted by 


bitter infuſions and aperient apo- 
zems. Every half dram may be 


made into five or ſix pills for one 


doſe, which is to be repeated two 
or e times a dap 
amid 5d o 
* PiLuL, MERGVRIALES. 
Mercurial . | 
Take of 1. Fo. + 1Þ 
Crude quickſilxer, 134354 
Hard extract ef giiaiacum, each 
one dram and. a half; 
Eſſential oil of, ſalairas, twenty 
drops: 
Turpentine, »-ſafficiend quantity. 
Grind the quicsblver with thectur- 
pentine, till they are perfectly 
imcorporated: then add the o- 
"ther ingredients, and reduce the 
whole into, an uniform maſs ; 
"which is to be made into forty 
pilfg. Two, three, or more of 
thele may be hots ur a ws 


x 


Take f *% | 
Nercurius Au half a ſeruple; 
Softer extract of guaiacum, one 
dram; 


Eſſential oil of ſaſiafras, * 


M2 | Mix, 
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Mix, and make them into a mafs, 


for twenty pills; the doſe of 


which is from one to ſix. 
= Take of 2 — * 4 


medicines have already been ſuf. 
ciently explained in the two forego- 
ing parts. The above compoſitions 
are the moſt certain and efficacious 
(and at the ſame time the ſafeſtj of 


Mercurius dulcis, half a ſcruple ; all the mercurials wWe have met 


.»Canphor, balf a drm; 
Soft extract of guaiacum, as 
much as is ſufficient to make 
them into a maſs, which is to 
be formed into twenty pills: 
the doſe is from one to fix. 


Take of 
Miercurius dulcis, half a ſcruple; 
Venice turpentine, as much as 
will reduce it into a maſs of a 
proper conſiſtence; which is 
to be formed into five pills, 
for as many doſes. 
it ati eee 


— 


2 « 'F 


x 1254179 


Calcined mercury, commonly 


8 called præcipitate Per ſe, 

Thebaic extract, each two grains; 

Balſam of Peru, as much as will 
make them into a maſs; which 
is to be formed into two pills, 
for two doſes.” (UTE > 


* de 


- 


Take of „ Sis T 
Mercurius dulcis, half a ſcruple; 
Crude antimony, finely levigat- 
ed, one dram; 70 | 
Balſam of Peru; as much as will 
reduce them into a maſs. 


to three. 


Take of 057 2 
- | Mercurius dulcis, 
Precipitated ſulphur of antimony, 
each five grains; | 
Socotorine aloes, fifteen grains; 
Palfamic ſyrup, a ſufficient quan- 
tity to reduce them into a 
; [11-1 maſs ; which is to be made 
into five pills, for as many 
m_—_ 5 
The general virtues of mercurial 


e 
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with; and take place in very ob- 


ſtinate caſes, whether ſcrophulous, 
leprous, or venereal: ſome of theſe 
are the ſecrets of celebrated empy- 
rics, now firſt revealed to the pub- 
lic; with which they have per- 
formed cures, in vain Expected 
5 


from other remedies. 8 


The method of managing the 


above mercurial medicines, as al- 


teratives, to the greateſt advantage, 


is to give ſmall doſes every morn- 


ing and evening; and rather pro- 
long the time of continuing their 


uſe, than increaſe the doſe. The 


patient ought to keep warm, and 
drink of warm diaphoretic liquors, 
as infufion of ſaſſafras; decoction of 
the woods, the ſimple or compound 
lime waters, or the like; there are 
nevertheleſs many examples (ſeveral 


within our own knowledge) of inve- 


terate cutaneous and venereal diſ- 


eaſes being cured by them, where 


no fuch regimen was obſerved. 


PII ROBORANTES. 
Strengibeuing pills. 
Thke off 
| 4 Hard extract of Peruvian bark, 
This is to be formed into ten pills | 
of which the doſe is from one 


one dam 
Salt of ſteel, one ſcruple; 
Oil of cinnamon, five drops; 
Balſam of Peru, as much as will 
reduce them into a mals. - i 

In a lax ſtate of the fibres, debi- 
lities of the nervous ſyſtem, and 
ſome decays of conſtitution; this 
compoſition is a moſt effectual 
ſtrengthener and reftorative : it 
ſometimes takes place in obſtinate 
female fluors, and inveterate gleets 
of the other ſex, which elude the 
force of the common 3 

ity preſcribe 

the quantity above pre * 


a A mrs roi A Xa 


8 into twenty four of 
wy: may be taken for a «doſe and 


repeated twice a N 


Rae e ohn irn CETI. 
1 Sperma ceti pills. 
Take of | 
Sperma cet], one dram ; "wp 
White ſugar candy in powder, 
two drams ; 
Balſamic ſyrup, as much as is 
ſufficient. | 
Grind the ſperma ceti with the 
ſugar, till they are perfealy 
mixed; then adding the ſyrup, 


-- +. at : q w e N N * vY ' N * y 4 * 1. * 4 9 „ 8 
= * N 4 „ o 4 
3 "8 4 * ; % - WA * f * * - . | 
0 & * ; N 0 . 4 3 a - I 33 # ak Þ # 
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vie in 8 bruiſes, radii of | 


the viſcera, by thin acrimonious- 
humors, injuries occafioned by de- 
livery, pleuriſies, tickling my 


| and other like COIN 4 


Pen srouschick: | 
=2 Stomachic pills. 4 ; 
Take of | „ ing 

- Aromatic ſpecies, , 
Extract of gentian, each one 


dram; . 
Extract of Peruvian bark, half a 
dram; 


Elixir of aloes, as much as will 


he rub them with a warm peſtle in- reduce them into à maſs. 

l. to an uniform maſs. Theſe pills are ſerviceable for 
e, Where ſperma ceti cannot be warming and ſtrengthening a weak 
i commodiouſly exhibited in any cold ſtomach, expelling flatulencies, 
p other form, three or four moderate and promoting digeſtion. If ten 
ir ſized pills made from this maſs, pills are made out of a dram of the 
e may be taken two or three times a maſs, two may be taken thrice a 
d day. They ſtand recommended as day, about an hour 9 meals 

s, excellent vulneraries, of — ſer- l 
f 

d Fe | 3ECT*Y . 

|  TROCHES, and TABLETS or LOZENGES. 


1 | HESE are ſolid prepara- 

tions, formed into litt e cakes, | 

or maſſes of different figures; in- 

tended to diſſolve ſlowly ; and ge- 

" nerally made agreeable to the pa- 
late. See page 460. 


TABELL#® ANTACIDE. 
Amacid lozenges. 
Take of 
| Papen. white chalk, four 
rams; 

Candied ginger, three drams; 

Cinnamon, one dram, 

Fine ſugar, diſſolved in water, 
as much as is ſufficient to re- 
duce the whole into a due con- 
ſiſtence fox being formed into 
lozenges. gens 

One or two lozenges from . 


dempofition may de taken at diſ- 


cretion, in that uneaſy ſenſation at 
the ſtomach called the heartburn, and 
other complaints ariſing from a 
preternatural acid in the firſt paſ- 
ſages. 


TABELLA ANTHEEMINTIC A. 
Anthelmintic ſugar: -Cakes, 3 
Take of T 
Powdered tin, haif a Geeks 3, 
Fine ſugar, half an ounce; 
Roſe water, a a ſufficient _ uantity 
to make them into a N for 
tabl as... 2 
Take of N 24 
Scammon 7. 
Mercuriusdulcis, each four grains; ; 
Fine ſugar, half an ounce; 
Roſe water, a ſufficient quantity 
to make them into tablets. * 
M m 3 Theſe 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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Theſe eompoſitions are calculat- 5 
ed for children, who are not eaſily 


prevailed on to take anthelmintie 


medicines in leſs agreeable forms. 
If the firſt is made uſe of, it muſt 
be repeated three or four mornings 
ſucceſſtwely, after which a purge is 
to be taken: the ſecond, if it re- 
quires repetition, is to be given 
only every other morning. The 
portions of the ingredients are 
to be varied, according to the age 
and ſtrength of the patient. | 


'TROCH1SCI NERVINI. 
Mere troches. 
Take of IE 5 
Compound ſpirit of lavender, 
ſixty drops; 
Oil of cinnamon, 
Dil of roſemary, each four drops; 
Florence orrice root, two drams ; 
Fine ſugar, one ounce ; 
Mucilage of gum tragacanth, as 
much as will reduce them in- 
to a maſs, which is to be 
formed into troches of about 
half a ſcruple each 
Ore or two of theſe troches, 
tagen occahonally, and ſuffered to 
a'tolve in the mouth, prove ſer- 
viceable to thoſe who are ſubje& 
% headachs, vertigo's, paralytic, 
and other nervous diſorders. Warm 
2romatic medicines, groom in this 
ftormand manner, areſuppoſed from 
their flow diſſolution in the mouth, 
to affect the nervous ſyſtem more 
immediately than if received at once 
into the ſtomach. 


TakELLÆ PURGANTES. 

Purging lozenges, 

Take of | 
Jalap, three drams ; 
Scammony, two drams ; - 
Calcined hartſnorn, half an 

ounce ; ee ge 
_ Freſh orange peel, three drams ; 
Fine ſugar eight ounces ; 


* 


Roſe water, as much as will form 
them into lozenges. 1 

This compoſition is an agreeable, 
and in ſome caſes a very uſefu] 
purgative. The doſe, to children, 
is from half a dram to a dram or 
more; to adults, from one dram 
to five. 479 3 


as , 
* 


TROCHISCI SIALAGQGL, 
_ » Stalogague troches. 
Tate of =; th 
Pellitory of Spain, halfanounce; 
Maſtich, two drams ; . 
Oil of cloves and marjoram, each 
one dram; | 
Yellow wax, a ſufficient quantity, 
Make them into troches or pellets. 
One of theſe troches is to be oc- 
caſionally held in the mouth, and 
chewed, to promote a diſcharge of 
ſaliva ; which they effect by warm- 
ing and ſtimulating - the falival 
glands. 


Txochisci STOMACHICI, 
; Stomachic troches. 
Take of 1 
Hard extract of Peruvian bark, 
one dram; = 
Oil of cinnamon, 
Oil of mint, each ten drops; 
Fine ſugar, four ounces. 3 
Make them into troches, with mu- 
cilage of gum tragacanth. 
Theſe troches are of ſervice for 
warming and ftrengthening the ſto- 
mach, expelling flatulencies, and 
promoting digeſtion : for theſe pur- 
poſes they are as effectual as any 
thing that can well be contrived 
in this form. ; 


TROCHISCI SUAVEOLENTES. 
Sxweet ſmelling troches. 
Strained ſtorax, one ſcruple ; 
Ambergris, fifteen grains; 
Muſk, ſeven grain 
Oil of cinnamon, fix drops , W 


Fine ſugar; ene unc. 
1 *. a + 5 ; j A FRY 
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Ikeſe are of fervice where the 
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breath ſmells diſagreeably, from 
rotten teeth, or other cauſes. 
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Inctus's, or lohochs, are ſoft 
unctuous preparations, of dif- 


ferent conſiſtences, but never ſo 


thin as a ſyrup, or ſo thick as an 
electary.; 55640 4660 οπνπ ¹˙ i 
They are generally compoſed of 
expreſſed oils, mixed with ſyrups, 
and other like ſubſtances. In mak: 
ing them, the ſyrup is firſt to be 
mixed with a little ſugar, and then 
briſkly beat up, in a mortar, with 
the oil; which will thus readily 
incorporate, eſpecially if the ſyrup 
is of the acid kind. Two ounces 
of ſyrup, a dram of ſugar, and an 
ounce. of expreſſed; oil, make a 
linctus of a due conſiſtence; which 
may be made thicker at pleaſure 
by adding more oil, or thinner by 
an increaſe of the ſyrup.. : | 
Any oily ſubſtance, as Locatelli's 
balſam, ſperma ceti, c. may like- 
wiſe be reduced into this form: 


and inſtead of ſugar, powders more 


agreeable to the intentian of emol - 


lients or pectorals, may be uſed; 


— 
* + z 


as. the compound powder of gum 


. tragacanth, or the white or black 


bechic troches of the ſhops. But 
the form at beſt is very unſightly 


and diſagreeable, and ſubſtances of 


this kind render it more ſo. 

The preſent practice has almoſt 
entirely rejefted theſe inelegant 
compoſitions, and has very little 
dependance upon the extraordi- 


| nary virtues formerly attributed to 


them in diſeaſes of the breaſt and 
lungs. Their real effects are, to 
ſoften and relax the ſolids; to ob- 
tund the acrimonious humors which 
by tickling and irritating the throat 
provoke: coughing ;. and promote 
the expeRoration (if an excretion 
from the throat or ſtomach may be 
ſo called) of viſcid phlegm lodged 
there. It would be needleſs to in- 
ſert any particular forms of theſe 
kinds of compoſitions here; as we 
have already given a ſufficient va- 
riety in the foregoing part. | 


4 . * , I gs | 
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Decbetions and infuſions in water ; medicated wheys, ales, wines; 
and tinfures in vinous ſpirit. 


FTF E ſubſtances reducible into 
1 ſtheſe forms are very nume- 
rous; greateſt part of the ſimples 
of the vegetable kingdom, ſeveral 
of the animal, and ſome alſo of the 
mineral, giving out their virtues to 
one or other of the menſtrua here 
enumerated. 


Ihe advantages of theſe kinds of 


preparations are ſufficiently. obvi- 
ous ; the medicinal parts-of the ſub- 
je& being here ſeparated from the 
earthy ones, which are at beſt uſe- 
leſs, and to weak ſtomachs offen- 
five ; and 'likewiſe, enabled, by 
their being already diflolved, to 
produce their effect more quickly, 
and with greater certainty: In 

M m 4 many 
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many. caſes, the real efficacy, of the 
medicine is likewiſe promoted by 
this management; the fluid which 


it is combined with, carrying it where the grofler bitters would ſe 


ſets eaſier upon the fpwach thanger- 
haps any; other medicine, and cop; 
ſequently is of great ſervice: — 


farther into the habit than it would uneaſy, or be rejected. 


be capable of paſling by itſelf. 
Some ſubſtances yield their vir- 
tues only to aqueous liquors ; o- 
thers, to ſpirituous ones; and not 
a few to both. For ſimples of this 
laſt claſs, the indication of cure — 
rects the choice of the menſtruum: 
where large dilution is required, 
weak watery infuſions or decoctions 
are to be uſed; where an additio- 
nal warmth and pungeney are pro- 
per, the 8 A n | 


Bauen ALCALINUM, 

0 Alcaline ee. 

Take of | 
Salr of tartar, Half. an ounce z 
Saffron, half a'dram; © | 
Liquorice root, two ounces ; - 

_ Water, three pints. 

Let them ſtand together in a warm 
Place for eight or ten hours, and 
then ſtrain out the liquor for uſe: 
This infuſion is of ſervice in a 

lentor or viſcidity of the blood and 

juices, the conſequence of an ob- 
ſtructed preſpiration, and oftentimes 
the origin of inflammatory diſtem- 

pers: it attenuates thick . 

promotes perſpiration, urine, and 

all the natural ſecretions. It is to 


be taken warm, in little quantities 


at a n but frequently np 


Ixrusv A RUM. 
Bitter Far i | 

Take "A 
Carduus leaves, : dried, one 
ounce" 1” C 
Common water, eelre ounces ; 
8 pirituous - orange perl wum 

four ounces. 

Digeſt them without heat for fix 
hours, and then filter the lier 
through Pape. 1 
This is an agreeable ght bitter, 


Thea ANTIPHTHISICA, 
Autipbibiſical tea. 

Take of 

Avens root, two ounces; 4 

_ Male ſpeedwe lll 

Ground: ivy, . one ounce and 
11 ca half; 10 N TT) a 1 

Liquorice, one ounce: 5 

Sweet fennel ſeeds, three drams. 

Theſe ingredients are to be cut, 
braiſed, and well mixed together; 
and half: an ounce of the compoſi- 
tion infuſed for a few minutes, in 
five or fix tea cups- full of boilin 
water. In conſumptive caſes an 


diſorders of the breaſt, one cup of 


the infuſion, with a tea ſpoonful 
of honey, may be drank every 


hour. After the ſame manner, me- 


dicated teas may be prepared from 
other vegetable ſubſtances, as cha- 
memel flowers, linſeed, orange 
2 fumitory, _y | | 


| AvozeMa APERIENS, 

1, Avg apozem. | 
Take of - | 

Rhubarb; Ml 

Madder, at's e j 

Salt of tartar, two drams; 

Water, three pints, 

Boil them together for an hour, 
and having ſtrained out the de- 
coction, add to it three ounces 
of ſyrup of ginger. 

This is a very powerful aperient 
and attenuating medicine, of great 
ſervice in icterical and hydropic 
caſes. The doſe is three ounces, 
which "ne be pr n e 
day. f 
n TERRA Javoxtic. 
| Decedion Y Japon N 
Take of 4 

© Japan 


B 


„ . — — 


a 7. 
earth; two drams; 
Fpirituous cinnamon water, ö 
Syrup of ane each two 

ounces; 

Common water, one pint. 

Boil the common water with the 
| Japan earth, till about one fourth 
of the liquot is waſted; then 

ſuffer the decoction to ſettle, 
and having pobred- off the clear 
part, add to it the een wa- 
ter and the ſyrup. 

This decoction is a very agree- 
able and uſeful medicine in all 
kinds of fluxes that are not critical 

or ſymptomatic, and in a weak, 

Jax ſtate of the inteſtines. A ſpoon- 

ful or two may be taken every 

hour or oftner: thus managed, it 
produces much better effects than 
if larger doſes are = at once. 


Decocro FEBRIFUGUM,. 
A Ne ge decoction. 


Take of f 
| Chamemel flowers, tried; - two 


ounces; 
- Galt of tartar, two drams; 


Water, three pints. , 


Boil the water with the chawemel 


flowers, till one pint of the li- 

quor is waſted ; then ſtrain out 

the remaining decoction, and diſ- 
ſolve in it the alkaline ſalt. 

In a thick viſcid ſtate of the blood 
and juices, and obſtructions of the 
abdominal viſcera, a quarter of a 
pint of this decoction, taken three 
or four times a day, has ſometimes 
removed intermittent fevers, after 
the Peruvian bark had: been tried 
in vain. 


- SERUM. SOLUTIVUM: 
Laxative _ 


Take oft dnl 5; 
Damaſk roſe buds, freſh, one 
ounce; ”oHEG #1 


Whey, two pints. a 22m oi 
"= hens cogerter for a night, 
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and then ſtrain out the whey for 


ule. 


Whey, thus impregnated with | 


the virtues of the damaſk roſe, o 
rates very gently by ſtool, and Fer 


this purpoſe is held by ſome in 
great eſteem. Its action may be 


quickened, and its taſte rendered 
more agreeable, by the addition of 
a ſuitable proportion” of cryſtals: of 
tartar. 


SERUM SINAPINUM. 
Muſtard whey. 
Take of | | 


Muſtard ſeed, bruiſed, three. 


\ ſpoonfuls ; 

Came milk, two pitity 

Set the milk over the fire to boil, 
and .add to it the muſtard ſced, 
that a curd may be formed, from 
which the whey is to be care- 
fully ſeparated. 
This is a not inelegant n for 


_ exhibition of multard ſeed ; its 


pungency, and medicinal virtues 


depending thereon, being in great 


meaſure commanicated! to the whey, 


5 sven AMARA, 
. 
Take of 

Gentian root, | 
Lemon peel, freſh, each four 

ounces; | 

Long pepper, one ounce ; 

Ale, one gallon. 

Let them fteep together without 
heat, 

'This is an agreeable bitter ſto- 
machic ale, much ſuperior to the 
common purls, or any of the com- 
poſitions of this kind to be met 
with in the extemporaneous recipe- 
writers. : 


CEREVISIA Buran 5 
Dr. Butler's ale. 
Take of 
Betony, 
Sage, 


| 
| 


338 
| Agrimony, FIND 
Garden ſcurvy-graſs, _ 
Roman wormwoad, each three 
handfuls 3. | 
Elecampane roots, 
Horſe-radiſn roots, 
ounces; 
New ale, four gallons. 


each our 


The herbs. and roots are to be put | 


in a bag, and hung in the ale 

while it works. 

This liquor has fo far 23 
among the common people, as to 
have * frequently made and 
ſold in public houſes. It is uſed 
in the ſpring, for purifying the 
blood, and preventing ſeorbutic 
diſorders. | 


Viyuae CUAIACINUM. 
Guaiacum WINE. 
Take of C 


Guaiacum wood, 
Yellow ſaunders, each two ounces; 
Orange peel, dried, 


Leſſer cardamom feeds, cach one 


ounce; 
Mountain wine, one dons 
Let them ſteep together for a week, 
and then ſtrain out the wine for 
uſe. 

This is a moderately 1 warm 10 
corroborating wine. It does good 
ſervice in nervous weakneſſes, in 
decays of conſtitution from cold pi- 
tuitous humors; and proves an ex- 
cellent preſervative againſt rheu- 
matic and arthritic. complaints. 
Two ounces, or an ordinary wine 
glaſs, may be taken two or three 
times a day, and continued for a 
month or two. N (bs 
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Orange plc: dried, each ane 


Ouncèe; nent Of N 
Mountain wine, ſoun pints. 
Let cheſe ingredients ſteep together 

for a week or longer, and then 
- ftrain out the wine for uſe. | 

This is a warm, ſtimulating, de- 
gbſtruent Wine. It may be uſed 
to good advantage in cold phleg- 
matic habits, where the NO 
ſtagnate in the remote veſſels, and 
where there is a diſpoſition to gouty, 
rheumatic, or hydropic diſorders. 
It is to e taken chiefly over night, 
in ſuch ſmall Golan as not to run off 
by ſtool. | 


| „. ae AROMATICUM; 


| - Aromatic wine. 
Take of | 


Cloves, 

Ginger, each half an ounce; ; 
Cinnamon, 

Nutmegs, each one ounce; 
Canary wine, ſix pints. 

Beat the ſpices into a coarſe pow- 
der, and ſteep them in the wine 
for ſome days; then paſs the li- 
quor through a ſtramer. 

This wine is a very high cordial, 
and greatly commended for warm- 


ing the habit and ſtrengthening the 


nervous ſyſtem. It is ſo hot of the 
ſpices as not to be taken without 
dilution, and only in ſmall quanti- 
ties at a time. Mixed with a little 
lemon juice, and a large propor- 
tion of milk, it forms a pleaſant 
and uſeful whey in low fevers. 

Vinum $CORBUTICUM, 
S Scorbutic wine. 


Take of 


VIN Vi ang ACINUM cum 
HEX. -BoRO, _ 
Guaincum wine with hellebore. 


Take of 
Quaiacum womb; 


Blacll hieltebore root, each. two 


ounces ; 
Leſſer cardamom ſeeds, 


4 


Garden ſcurvy-graſs, one 1 
ful; 3 K 

Horſe radiſh n ſcraped, half 
an.-ounce'z-... 4. 

Winter's bark, two drams; a 

Mountain wine, two pints. 


Let them ſteep together in the cold 
for three days. This 


W 3 Pe a _ 052 ** 


„ 


This wine is ſo far impregnated 


with the virtues of the ingredients, 


45 to do conſiderable ſervice in ſcor- 


L * * 5 _ 
» 
i © * þ | - - ** „ 0+ 00g, 
* „ 1 < - 4 og hs * * 


ſymptoms. of 2 conſumption, the 
black pepper is ordered to be omit- 
ted, and the liquorice increaſed in 


butic habits. It is uſed chiefly in its room to ſix ounces. 


the ſpring, in the quantity of a 
common wine glaſs two or three 
times a dap. | | 


VINUX SGORBUTICUM. 

— MUNTINGI1. 
Muntingius's ſcorbutic wine, 
Take of 7 2 
The roots of the greater water 

dock, ſix ounces; | 
Gentian root, 
Liquorice, 
Cinnamon, 
Black pepper. 
Mace, each three ounces; 
Saffron, wo OUNCES z 
Mountain wine, ſixteen pints; 
Strong vinegar, four pints; 
Yol«s of three freſh eggs. 
Reduce the roots and ſpices into a 
groſs powder, and pour on 
them the wine vinegar, and yolks 
of the eggs : digeſt the whole in 
a cloſe veſſel, with a gentle 
_ warmth, for three days; and 
then ſtrain out the liquor for 
e | 
The author of this compoſition 
recommends it as a medicine of in- 
failible efficacy againſt inveterate 
ſcurvies, and all kinds of ſcorbutic 
complaints, particularly ſuch as are 


not accompanied with a. fever or 


inflammation: even palſies, and 
the venereal lues, he ſays, have 
yielded to it. The doſe is from 
three to ſix ounces, to be taken in 
the morning on an empty ſtomach, 
and continued for fourteen or 
twenty days, or longer: ſome 
quantity of it is likewiſe to be mix- 
ed with the patients common drink, 
which he directs. to be either good 


A compoſition differing from the 


above only in the omiſſion of vine- 
gar, and employing ſpirit of wine 
for the menſtruum, is ſaid, to have 
come lately into eſteem at Paris, 
againſt the gout. tod. 


Vixum PERUVIANUM. 
Mine of Peruvian bark. . 


Take of 


Peruvian bark, in powder, two 
ounces ; | | 
Rough red wine, two pints. 


Digeſt them together in a circula- 


tory veſſel, with a moderate 


heat, for forty-eight hours, oc- 
caſionally ſhaking the veſſel : 


then - ſuffer the whole to cool, 
and paſs the. wine through 2 
{trainer. EY 

This is the preparation of bark 


made uſe of by Str Robert Tabor 
or Talbot (an Engliſh gentleman 
reſiding in France) who was one 
of the firſt that retrieved the cha- 
racter of the medicine itſelf, at the 
time that ſome ill conſequences 
following its imprudent uſe, had 
brougnt it into diſeſteem. He kept 
this preparation à ſecret, till 
Lewis XIV. purchaſed it for a con- 
ſiderable ſum, and communicated it 
to the public. It was not however 
the preparation, but a proper me- 
thod of exhibiting the medicine, 
upon which the ſucceſs of his prac · 
tice depended. See page 178. It 
appears from experience, that this 
wine is leſs certain in the cure of 
agues, than the bark given in ſub- 
ſtance. It nevertheleſs has its uſes, 
in thoſe intermittent fevers where a 
large quantity of the bark is not 


Rheniſh wine, or ſound malt liquors neceſſary; and is particularly ſer- 


not too new. Ik che patient com- 
plains of heat, dryneſs, a violent 
Cough, or where there are any 


viceable in a laxity and debility of 
the ſtomach and inteſtines. 


Tixc- 
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Tmerua“ CANTHARIDUM 
D. Me av. | 
Dr. Mea tincture of contharides 
Take of | 
© Rhubarb, three drams ; 
© Gui guaiacum, one Am and : a 
half; f 
A one dram; 
„Gncharddes, bruiſed, t od ume; 
Cochineal, half a dram ; 5 | 
Rectified ſpirit of wine, a pint 
and a half. 
Digeſt and ftrain. 
| Venereal diſorders, eſpecially 
where the ſtronger cathartics have 
been imprudently made uſe of in 
the cure, .are not unfrequently ſuc- 
reeded by a weakneſs of the ſemi- 
nal veſſels, and a conſtant gleeting 


of mucous matter, both from the 


veſiculæ ſeminales, and the pro- 


ſtate glands. The cure of this ob- 
ſtinate complaint is uſually attempt 


ed by balſamics; but for the moſt * 


part with little ſucceſs. This tinc- 
ture is of a more powerful kind; 
and takes place even where the diſ- 
order is of very long ſtanding, and 
the parts extremely relaxed: Dr. 
Mead, after large experience of i its 
happy effects, for many years, in 

his private practice, recommended 
it to ſeveral phyſicians and ſur- 


geons, and has now communicated 


it to the publie. The mean doſe 
is thirty drops, which may be in- 
creaſed to fifty, or as many as can 
be ventured on without endanger- 
ing a difficulty of urine. It is to 
be taken every morning and even- 
ing, in a glaſs of warm water. 


TT, VII, 
n 
e juleps, draughts, and Sons 


AJ is an agreeable liquor, 
defigned as a vehicle for me- 


dicines of greater efficacy, or to be 
drank after them, or to be taken 
occaſionally as an auxiliary. 

The bafis of juleps is generally 
common water, or a ſimple diſtill- 
ed water, with one fourth, or one 
third its quantity of ſome diſtilled 
ſpirituous water: this mixture is 
ſweetned with ſugar, or any pro- 
per ſyrup; and ſometimes acidulat- 
ed with a few drops of any of the 
vegetable or mineral acids, or im= 
pregnated with other medicines 
ſuitable to the intention ; care be- 
ing had that theſe additions be ſuch 
as will not render the compound 
unſightly or unpalatable. 

The quantity of a julep uſually 
preſcribed at a time, is about eight 
or ten ounces. 


* * 


The quantity of a Dravcur 
very rarely exceeds three ounces, 
the whole being intended for one 
doſe. This form receives medi- 
cines of confiderable efficacy, as 
cathartics, opiates, &C. whether 
ſoluble in water, as extracts or 
ſalts ; or indiſſoluble, as owders ; 


without'much regard to their pala- 


tableneſs; and in theſe reſpecta 
as N differ from j Jv: 
eps | 3 # 


- Euvtsi0ns are white milky li- 
quors, generally prepared by grind- 
ing the oily ſeeds of plants, or ker- 
nels of fruits, along with common 
water, or any agreeable ſimple di- 
Rilled water. In this procels, thy 
oil of the ſubject is, by the media- 


tion of the other matter, united 


with the® aqueous fluid : and hence 
they 


they poſſeſs ſome * of the emol - 
lient virtue of the pure oil, with 
this advantage, that they are agree - 
able to the palate, not apt to turn 
rancid or acrimonious by the heat 
of the body (which the pure oils in 
ſome inflammatory caſes may do) 
and likewiſe, that by the oil being 
thus intimately combined and di- 
luted with an aqueous vehicle, it 
paſſes eaſier and farther into the 
habit. ery 1 
— an their uſe as 
medicines themſelves, are excel- 


lent vehicles for certain ſubſtances 


which cannot atherwiſe be ſo con- 
veniently | exhibited in a mT 


form. 
with - almonds. readily: unites with 


water into an emulſion, and in this 


form is conveyed into the remoteſt 


parts of the body, with ſufficient ef- 


ficacy to anſwer intentions of mo- 
ment, at the ſame time that its heat 
and pungency are ſoftened by the 
unRuoſity of the almonds. 
Several of the gummy- reſins, as 
ammoniacum, galbanum, myrrh, 
and others, are reducible into emul- 
ions, or milky liquors, by tritura- 
tion with water alone; the reſinous 
part being rendered- Uiſſoluble by 
the mediation of the gummy. The 
reſinous juices, balſams, turpen- 
tines, &c. are likewiſe rendered 
miſcible with water into ſi milar li- 
quors, by the aſſiſtance of the yolk 
of an egg; and in ſome caſes, par- 
ticularly in venereal diſorders of 
the urinary paſſages, may in this 
form be exhibited to > good advant- 
ge. fon 1 


„ 3 s 4 
ff a4. (A : 


* - 


jurErun ALEXIPHARMACUM, 
| Alexipharmac julep. 
T ake of * 7: 
Simple -alexeterial water, fix 


OUnces ;. Juin 
Spirituous alexeterial water, two 
ounces ; % 
„e as boa! 


2 
? Gy 
| 0 
MW 


Sect. 8. * 0 Ful. Nn N 3 N 


Thus camphor, triturated 


Syrup of clove.) 1 two 
o qrams: Das: mo; 
Mix rung rogerher. - 


5 


Take * os al 
Simple alexeterial . water, "fix 
ounces ; 


Spirituous alexeterial water with 

vinegar, two ounces; | 

Syrup of lemon j juice, two a. 
Mix them ha boot {ares 

qu boon 
Take of. "746" BYrns 
1 Camphor, one dram z; 

Fine ſugar, half an ounce ; 
Vinegar, one pint. | 
Let the camphor be ground firſt 

with a litle rectiſied ſpirit of 

wine, and afterwards with the 

ſugar, till they are perfectly 
mixed; then gradually pour on 
the vinegar, 1 mads 
warm. 

The firſt of theſe, juleps i is to ac- 
company the uſe of the alexiphar- 
mac powders, boluſes, &c. already 
preſcribed. The third is a medi- 
cine of conſiderable efficacy, and 
frequently produces notable effects 
without the aſſiſtance of any other: 
camphor thus combined with vege- 
table acids, proves ſerviceable in 
caſes where this warm drug by it- 
ſelf would be leſs proper; and at 
the ſame time becomes more agree- 


able both to the palate and ſo- 


* * 


mach. 
497k 45248 Fr 
Jorzpus CARDIACUM. 
0473 12:3\Cordiat Joop PD 
Take of „ F- $946 
Simple cinnamon water, 
Simple orange peel water, "lack 
three ounces: 
Nutmeg water, two ounces 3 
Syrup of orange peel, half an 


ounce. 
Mix- them Wu 1 
Take of 2:16 


Black 
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Black cherry water, ſix ounces; JuLErUun REFPRIGERANS, 
Cardamom ſeed deans, two 1 cooling Julep. y ett 

ounces ; -* [i 1 11 440 Take of + el 05 
compound ſpirit 8 nende Rgheniſh wine, five ounces; 
Syrup of ſaffron, each two drams. . Damaſk roſe; water, two e 


Mix them together. Seville orange juice, 
3 of wick, cach bd. 
Jurxruu (CARMINATIVUM. vi 3; 
"  iCarminative julep. „Ian STOMACRICUM: 
Take of 1. | Saum julep. 


Take of 5 ene 6: Moe 


*4 


Simple mint water, ſix ounces ;; 


Fennel ſeed water, FREELY 
Compound juniper W two 


ounces ; -/ Spirituaus — — 
Syrup of clove july-flowers half | | Syrup of ſaffron, tw /o drams. 
an ounce. . l 2vloiiloy 138 
e aden Tincture of mint, fixrounces;. 
Jamaica pepper water;ſix ounces ; Cardamom mow mene u 
Compound aniſeed en W 6 _  Quncesg:! zun et 
ounces ; Simple ſyrup, balf' an bounce. 4 
Syrup of orange Peel, half an 7 Nr 08 02M 


ounce. Simple cinnamon vater, a 
3. DOunces;: 12 F beep 
Dill- ſeed water, fix ounces ;”/ Nutmeg water, 
Compound caraway et, two Stomachic näre, cach ane 
ounces; ounce; 
"Syrup of ginger, half an ounce. Syrup of orange peel, balf a an 
| | ounce. 


r HYSTERICUM. The titles of theſe; mixtures EX - 


Hyſteric Julep. preſs the intentions for which they 
Take of are calculated: five or ſix ſpoonfuls 
Simple dee oyal water, of either may be taken occafiona]- 


Caſtor water, each three ounces; ly, or uſed as vehicles and diluter:' 
Spirituous penny - - royal water, of medicines of greater . 
two ounces; 
Simple ſyrup, two drams. e CATHARTICUS. 
8 $14" 40G Cathartic r 
3 2. 2 Take f . 11477 
Simple alexetereal water, fix Scammony. fourteen grains ; 510 


ounces; Spirit of roſemary, two — 
Cardamom ſeed water, two Syrup of buckthorn, ſix drams. 
Ounces ; | Grind the ſcammony with the ſpi- 
Compound ſpirit of lavender, rit in a glaſs mortar, and when 
Volatile aromatic ſpirit, each perfectly incorporated, mix in 
one dram ; the ſyrup. 
Syrup of clove July-flowers, half | 
an Ounce. - Take of 2. 


Jalap, in powder, one ſe W 3 


3. 
Dill ſeed water, four ounces ; Ipecacoanha, three grains; 


=» = a 


Simple pepper mint water, two 


Compound Juniper n one 


ounces; ounce; 
Tincture of cardamoms, Infuſion of linſeed, an dunce 
Syrup of ginger, each two drams. and a half ; Simple 


— 
m3 


8 © -Q 


—_— 
, „ 
1 : 


af. am a aww OA: a> 


g. 8. Drage 2 


Simple oy rup, one e 
Mix them . 
Both thefe ebe are 
ſtrong cathartics, vet for the moſt 


2 


part eaſy and ſafe in operation. 


They are cilculated.chiefly fur by. 


dropic caſes, in. which they procure 

copious evacuations, without weak - 

ening or fatiguing the patient ſo 

much as __— r ret * 

anne ee | 

| { - 1004 ye 4 a 
Aare CATHARTIOUS SALINUS. 
+»: Sabine cathurie n ot 15 
Take ß 

- Glauber!s e ſalt, A 

Manna, each ſix rams; amn 

Boiling water, three ounces 

Tincture * dee one 

dram. : oY 2 0753+: 

Diſſolve the falt and manna in the 
water, and having ſtrained off 
the liquor, add to it the tincture 
of cardamomes. 

This is a very elegant and agroe- 
able ſaline purgative. ; Tincture of 
cardamoms is one of the beſt addi- 
tions to liquors of this kind, or to 
the purging mineral waters, for 


rendering them e pee to the 


fomach. 


Haus rus DIURETICUS. 
Diaretic draught. 
Take of 091. 
Oxymel of ſquills, one dram and 
a half; 
Simple cinnamon water; * one 
ounce; 


Compound ſpirit of lavender, 


Syrup of Ane peek, . 


dram. 
Mix them rogerher... 


Take of + 1 ML 2! 
C Vinegar of quills, one 4 (or 
one dram and a half ;) 

Salt of wormwood, half a hes 6 
Lemon j juice, fix drams ; pra - 
Simple cinnamon water, an ounce 

and a half; 


Selten pepper in. Wait; 

45 half _ ounce 2 1 
rup ot orange one ram. 

Let the ſalt of wormwood and le- 


mon juice be firſt mixed together, 


and then add to them the other 

— oong? ts vn BHO 

Theis elegant and efficacious 
compaſitions are commended, and 
frequently preſcribed, by Dr Mead, 


for promoting urine in hydropie 


caſes. He directs them ta be taken 
every night, or oftner, according 


d 40-the.: urgency of the ſhmptams. 


The ſquill, one of the moſt power- 
ful diuretics, is by the additions 
here joined to it, rendered not only 


more grateful to the palate and ſto- 
mach, but likewiſe enabled more 


effectually to an{ver:the 2 


nnn 0 guy 


KN 115 11. 


 HavsTvs ANQUEMOnDISUBIRNIOVS. 


An anodyne diuretic, n 
Take a * 
Ley of tartar, half a dram 3 | 
Thebaic tinRure, forty, drops; 3; 
if Pepper mint water, one Qunce 5. 


Simple cinnamon Wat, Hall's an 


Ounce ;- 


dram : 
Syrup of marſhmallows, one 
dam. | 

Mix them together. Oo. 55 

Though practitioners have EAT 
ventured to exhibit opium in drop- 
ſies; yet in thoſe which are accom- 
panied with great pain, this ano- 


.dyne drug, by eaſing the pain, and 


removing the ſtricture of the paſ- 


ſages, which painful ſenſations al- 
ways occaſion, proves a medicine 


of great ſervice, excellently pro- 
moting the urinary, diſcharge. Dr. 


Mead has given a remarkable in- 
ſtance of the good effects of the 


mixture above preſcribed, in a 


perſon labouring under an aſciies 
— tympany at the fame time, 


where the pain Was intolerable, the 


thixſt 


| Spirituous cinnamon. wor Gui _ 


— — —— U—öü— . —äñä—ẽ— 
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thirſt intenſe, and the urine in very 
ſmall quantity: the ſtronger pur- 
gatives increaſed the diſtemper; 
ſoap, alcaline falts, nitre, andothet 
diuretics, were tried in vain: this 
draught (when the patient ſeemed 
to be beyond any aſſiſtance from me- 
dicine) procured unexpected relief, 


not only a gentle ſleep, and truce 


from the pain, but likewiſe a co- 
pious diſcharge of urine: by re- 
peating the medicine, for a little 
time, every eight hours, and after- 
wards uſing corroborants, the cure 
was r r | 
| 9 rnb dr 
ot bug 9] ret 
The of | 
Oil of aldconds,. gf: 
Syrup of tate ack 
half an ounce ; 
Simple cinnamon e two 
ounces. v 
Mix them together. | 
Draughts of this kind are- bed 
for obtunding acrimonious' humors, 


and ſoftening and lubricating the - 
ſolids. They are fimilar in virtue 


to the linctus's already ſpoken of, 
and to moſt people more agrecable. 
They may be occaſionally rendered 
more -penetrating, detergent, and 
ſaponaceous, by the addition 
ſoap 1 or Nane ſpirits. | 


Aren een ren, SALINA. 
Saline antiemetic EXITS. 5 
abe 

Salt of wormwood, half Peas 

Lemon juice, fix drams; '*-” 

Simple cinnamon water, one 

ounce ; 4 

Fine ſugar, one ſeruple. 

Mix them together. 

This mixture is frequently pre- 
ſeribed, not only for the purpoſe 
expreſſed in its title, but likewiſe 
as a ſaline aperient in icterical, in- 
Hammatory, and other diſorders, 
where medicines of that claſs are 


proper. 


Misrunx © SALINA."CATHARTiCA. 
ET DIURETICA.. | //}/ 
21 athartic and di uretic ſaling 
| 32 uixture. 5 . 
Take of | (4 n 
Salt of tartatz an;; rat” 
- Diftilled vinegar, five mb a 
- Cinnamon water, one ounce; 
Fine ſugar. two Grams.” Mn 
Mix them together. 
This mixture evacuated Plenti- 
fully both by ſtool and + urine, 
without griping or fatiguing; the 


patient. I have frequently given 


it in hydropic caſes, with excelleiit 
ſucceſs. It is to be taken in a 
morning, at two doſes, at _ 
ws of an Hour or two. eg 

34143 94 1183 10 218. 1 1 | 
2 9 — caRDIAcA. 
* Cordiali milefure. viewt 
Take of aff bi; Fe 


Simple cinnanion water, "four 
ounces; oe 

- Spirituous: cinnamon FH two 
OUNCES ; .3/ | | 


Extract of ſaffron, one * 

Confection of kermes, ſix drams. 
Mix them together. 

In great languors and e 
ſions, a ſpoonful of this rich cor- 
dial mixture, may be ARES every 


half hour. 


EMULSIO PURGANS. | 
Ü A parging''emulſion. 
Take of 

Sweet almonds, - blanched, two 
drams; 
Fine ſugar, one dram; 
Gum Arabic, half a dram; 
Scammony, twelve grains; 
Simple cinnamon water, one 
ounce. 
— the gum in the cinnamon 
water, and having ground the 
ſcammony with the almonds and 
ſugar, pour on the liquor by 
little at a time, continuing to 
grind them together, ſo as to 


an emulſion, 
make chem into 5 E C T. 


- = FTF as”? TY wee 


of yellow wax, 
ounce of any proper powder, will 


L545] 


__ 4 


PL. are compoſed chiefly of 


oily. and unctuous ſubftances, , 
powders, into ſach a- 


united wit 
conſiſtence, that the compound 
may remain firm in the cold, with- 
out ſticking to the fingers ; | that it 
may be ſoft and pliable in a ſmall 


| heat; and that [ 1 the warmth of 
It be ſo tenacious, 


the human body 
as readily to adhere both to the 
part on Which it is applied, and to 


the ſubſtance on which it is ſpread. 


There is however a difference in 
the conſiſtence of plaſters, accord- 


ing to the purpoſes they are to be 
applied to: thus, ſuch as are in- 


tended for the breaſt and ſtomach, 
ſhould be very ſoft and yielding; 


whilſt thoſe deſigned for the limbs 


are made firmer and more adheſive. 
An ounce of expreſſed oil, an ounce 
and half an 


make a plaſter of the firſt conſiſt- 
ence; for a hard one, an ounce 


more of wax, and half an ounce 


more of powder may be added. 
Plaſters may likewiſe be made 
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out wax, eſpecially in extempora - 


neous preſcription: for officinals, 


theſe compoſitions are leſs proper, 
as they ſoon grow too ſoft in keep 
ing, and fall flat in a warm air. It 


rarely happens however, that there is 


any occaſion for preſcribing extem- 
poraneous plaſters, the ſhops being 
ſupplied with a ſufficient number 
to anſwer every uſeful purpoſe that 


can be expected from applications 


of this kind. | 

Ointments and liniments diffet 
from plaſters little otherwiſe than 
in conſiſtence. Any of the offici- 
nal plaſters, diluted with ſo much 
oil as will reduce it to the thickneſs 
of ſtiff. honey, forms an omtment : 
by farther increaſing the oil, it be- 
comes a liniment. As a ſufficient 
variety of theſe and other external 
medicines are deſcribed in the pre- 
ceding part, and in the appendix to 
this, it is needleſs td give farther 
directions here for their compoſi- 


tion, or to inſert any particular 


forms. 
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N D IX. 


.. Pharmacopoeia Pauperum: 


CONTAINING 


A Collection of cheap and efficacious Mepicings, 
made uſe of in the Hoſpitals of Lonpox. and 
EDINBURGH, and the ARMY. 


AQUA ALEXETERIA, 
. nofgacomii Edinburgenſis. 
nn. Mextterial auater. 
AKE of 

E Elder flowers, moderately 

dried, three pounds ; 


_ Water, a ſufficient quantity. 


* 


Draw off by diſtillation three gal 


lons. 


AQUA ANTIHYSTERICA, ejuſdem. 


' Antibyſteric water. 
Take of | 


Wild valerian root, one pound 


and a half; 
Lovage ſeed, half a pound; 
Savin, three ounces ; | 
Proof ſpirit, two gallons. 
L et them ſteep together for four days, 
and then diſtil off two gallons. 


Angelica leaves, freſn, two pounds; 


This water is compoſed of the 
more unexceptionable ingredients 
of the agua bryoniæ of the Edin- 
burgh pharmacopwia ; and pro- 
miſes to be as ſerviceable an anti- 
hyſteric, as any of the more labo- 


rious compoſitions of this kind. 


Aqua AROMATICA, ejuſdem. 
Aromatic water. 
Take of 
Canella alba, half a pound; 
Lemon peel,. freſh, four ounces ; 
Leſſer cardamom ſeeds, two 
ounces ; 

Proof ſpirit, two gallons. 

Let theſe ingredients ſteep together 


four days, and then draw off 


two gallons by diſtillation, 


This is a very elegant aromatic 


3 
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Be 


water, cheaper and more ſimple 
er the | 55 mirabilis, whoſe 
place it 1s intended to ſupply. It 
nevertheleſs ſeems ſtill rather too 
dear for the purpoſes of an hoſpi- 
tal: the following well deſerves to 
be introduced in its room. 


Take of „ 
Jamaica pepper, half a pound 3 
Proof ſpirit, three gallons ; _ 
Water, a ſufficient quantity. 

Draw off by diſtillation three gal- 
lons. | | 


This water is far more agreeable 
than a ſimple water drawn from the 
ſame ſpice; and has long had a 
place among the cordials, both of 
the diſtiller and apothecary. 5 


Aqua ErIDEMIA, Edinb. 
| Plague water. 
Take of wh! 


Maſterwort roots, a pound and 
a half; Vets 

Angelica ſeeds, | 

Elder flowers, each half a pound; 
Proof ſpirit, three gallons z 

Water, a ſufficient quantity. 
Steep the other ingtodents in the 
ſpirit for four days, and then di- 

ſtil off two gallons and a half; 
to which add half a gallon of 

diſtilled vinegar. 


This is an elegant ſubſtitute for 
the more compounded, though not 


more efficacious, aqua theriacalis. 
It Keeps better than the agua alexe- 
lerea cum aceto of the ſhops 3} which 
advantage is owing to its not being 
drawn ſo low. | 


Aqua opyTHALMtCa, Edinb. 


Take of | | 
White vitriol, half an ounce ; 
Water, four pints. Al 
Boil them till the vitriol is diffolv- 

el, and filter the liquor. 


Eye water. 


Pharmacopzia Paußerum. 


humors. 


F 547. 
Where the eyes are watery or 
inflamed, this ſimple ſolution of 
white vitriol is a very uſeful appli- 
cation : the ſlighter inflammations 
will frequently yield to this medi- 
cine, without any other aſſiſtance: 
in the more violent ones, venæſec- 
tion and cathartics are to. be pre- 
miſe th 1 ... 

Aqua Picea, Edinb. 
Tar. wwater; 


Take of 


Tar, two pounds; 


Water, one gallon. 
Stir them ſtrongly together with a 
wooden rod; and after ſtanding | 
to ſettle for two days, pour off 
the water for uſe, | * 


Tar water has lately been fe- 
commended to the world as a cerc- 
tain and ſafe medicine in almoſt all 


diſeaſes; a flow, yet effectual alte- 


rative in cachexies, ſcurvies, chlo- 
rotic, hyſterical, hypochondriacal, 
and other. chronical complaints; 
and a ſudden remedy in acute di- 


ſtempers which demand immediate 
relief, as pleufifſes, peripneumé- 


nies, the ſmall pox, and all kinds 
of fevers in general. The medi- 
cine, though certainly far inferior 


to the character that has been given 


of it, is doubtleſs in many caſes of 
conſiderable utility : it ſenſibly 
raiſes the pulſe; and occaſions 
ſome conſiderable evacuation,” ge- 
nerally by perſpiration or urine, 
though ſometimes by ſtool or vo- 
mit: hence it is ſuppoſed to act by 
increaſing the vis vitz, and en- 
abling nature to expel the morbiſic 


We ſhall here inſert, from the 
firſt public recommender of this 
liquor (biſhop Berkley) ſome ob- 
ſervations on the manner of uſing 
it. “ Tar water, when right, is 
« not paler than French, nor 
deeper coloured than Spaniſh 
„ Nut % 0”. 
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_<*© white wine, and full as clear; 
if there be not a ſpirit very ſen- 
. © fibly perceived in drinking, you 
may conclude the tar water is 
not good. It may be drank ei- 


ther cold or warm: in colics, I 


_** rake it to be beſt warm. As to 


the quantity in common chroni- 


cal indiſpoſitions, a pint a day may 
<* ſuffice, taken on an empty ſto- 
«© mach, at two. or four times, to 
„wit night and morning, and 
about two hours after dinner and 
* breakfaſt :. more may be taken 
„by ſtrong ſtomachs. But thoſe 
who labour under great and in- 
.< yeterate maladies, muſt drink a 
«« greater quantity, at leaſt a quart 
« every twenty-four hours: all of 
this claſs muſt have much pa- 
. tience and, perſeverance. in the 
. «© uſe of this, as well as of all 
other .medicines, which though 
. *© ſure, muſt yet, in the nature of 
things, be {low in the cure of in- 


e veterate chronical diſorders. In 


4 acute caſes, fevers of all kinds, 
% it muſt be drank in bed warm, 
* and in great quantity (the fever 


«<< fill enabling the patient to drink) 


perhaps a pint every hour, which 


J have known to work ſurpriz- 


ing cures. But it works fo 
« quick, and gives ſuch ſpirits, 
e that the patients often think 
.** themſelves cured before the fe- 
% ver hath quite left them. 


- BaLsamum ANODYNUM, Edinb.. 

IE Anodyne balſam. 

by + 7 OI 

- "The ſapcnaceous balſam, called 
opodeldoc, one pound and a 

3% | | RO Sx 

- Liquid laudanum, half a pound. 

Mix them together. | 


This compoſition is taken from 
Bates. It is uſed externally, for 
eaſing arthritic pains, reſtraining 
vomiting, and other like diſorders 


' Pharmacopa#ia Pauperum. 
of the ſtomach ; and likewiſe in 


Take of 


the fluor albus. See page 183. 


Bolus AL EETERIVs, Edinb. 
M Alexeterial bolus. 
Take of 


Virginian ſnakeroot , 
grains ; 

. Caſtor, ten grains; 
Camphor, three grains; 
Syrup of ſugar, as much 

„ ſufficient. 

Mix and make them into a bolus. 


fifteen 


This bolus is given, as an alexi- 
pharmac, in low fevers, and re- 
peated every fix hours, or oftner, 
according to the urgency of the 


Bolus Ex ALUMINE. 
Noſocom. Luſitanic. Lond. 
Alum bolus, | 
Take of | 
Alum, fifteen grains; 
Extract of Peruvian bark, 
| Nutmeg, each ten grains; 
Simple ſyrup, as much as will 
reduce them into a proper con- 
ſiſtence for a bolus. 


This compoſition is a very ſtrong 


aſtringent, and as ſuch is uſed with 


ſucceſs in violent uterine hæmorrha- 
gies, and other immoderate ſecre- 


tions which require to be ſpeedily 


reſtrained. It may be taken twice 


a day; or if the flux is very vio- 
lent, every four or ſix hours till it 


abates. 

Alum is frequently apt to occa- 
ſion violent pains of the bowels; it 
may therefore be proper to begin 
with leſſer doſes than that here pre- 
ſcribed; and increaſe it by degrees 
as far as the patient can bear it 
without inconvenience. | 


- BoLUs ANTIDYSENTERICUS: 
Antidyſenteric bolus. 


, London 


as is 
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London philonium, half a dram; 
Rhubarb, ten grains; 
Simple ſyrup, as much as is ſuf- 
ficient. . | 
Mix and make them into a bolus, 


In dyſenteries, or alvine fluxes. 


accompanied with a teneſmus and 
oripes, after the firſt paſſages have 
been ſufficiently cleanſed by mild 
emetics and cathartics (as 1pecaco- 
anha and rhubarb) this bolus gene- 
rally takes place effectually. If 
given before theſe neceſſary evacu- 
ations, it eaſes the pains, and mo- 
derates the flux for a ſhort time ; 
but this relief is not only of ſhort 
duration, but likewiſe ſometimes of 
fatal conſequence. ; the retention 
of the acrid and corrupted humors 
occaſioned by it, continually renew- 


ing and aggravating the diſeaſe. 


The rhubarb is ſuppoſed to prevent 
this ill effect, though the quantity 
here directed can avail but little. 
The philonium in this bolus con- 
tains five ſixths of a grain of opium. 


Bolus E CAM HORA, Luſitan. 
Camphor bolus. 
Take of | 
Camphor, one ſcruple ; 
Gum Arabic, half a dram ; 
Syrup of marſhmallows, a ſuffi- 


Oo 


cient quantity to make them 


into a bolus. 


This is a very convenient form 
for the exhibition of camphor : 


this drug, however, when thus 


given by itſelf in large doſes, is apt 
to nauſeate the ſtomach ; and rare- 
ly has ſo good effects, as when 
mixed in ſmall quantities with nitre, 
or other like {abſtances, and fre- 
quently repeated. | | 


Bolus E CASTOREo, Edinh, | 
Caſtor bolus, © 
Take of 8 EY 
_ Caſtor, one ſcruple; | 
Salt of hartſhorn, five grains; 
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or oil of hartſhorn, five drops; 
Simple ſyrup, a ſufficient quan- 


. tity. 
Make them into a bolus. 


This medicine is given in hyſte⸗ ; 
rical and hypochondriacal diſor- 


ders, and likewiſe as an alexiphar- 


mac in fevers. Its virtues, which 
are great and unqueſtionable, de- 
pend more upon the fetid animal - 
oil, or volatile ſalt, than on the 
drug from which it takes its name. 


Bolus E crETA, Luf. 
| Chalk bolus. 
Take of | 
Prepared chalk, one ſcruple ; 
Nutmeg, half a ſcruple ; 
Simple ſyrup, a fufficient quan- 
tity to reduce them into a 
bolus. 


Where a redundancy of acid hu- 
mors in the firſt paſſages occaſions 
gripes, heartburns, ſour eructa- 
tions, and other like complaints ; 
this bolus is a very effectual reme- 
dy, not inferior in virtue to the 
more compounded cardialgic lo- 
zenges of the ſhops. | 


Bolus DIAPHORETICUs, Edinb. 
Diapboretic Bolus. 
Take of N 
Compound powder of contra- 
yerva, | a 
Crude ſal ammoniac, each one 
ſcruple; | 
Simple ſyrup, a ſufficient quan- 
tity to form them into a bolus. 


This bolus is given in fevers, 
and other caſes where a diaphore- 
ſis is to be promoted. Sal ammo- 
niac'is for this purpoſe one of the 
moſt efficacious of the neutral ſalts. 
It requires, however, when thus 


given in a ſolid form, to be aſſiſted 


by warm diluters, frequently rg- 
which not only promote 
Nine 


50 
its action, but likewiſe prevent its 
ſetting uneaſy on the ſtomach. 


Bolus DIiVRETICUs, Edinh. 
. Diuretic bolus. 
Take of : 


White ſoap, two ſcruples ; 
Eſſential oil of juniper berries, 
from ten to twenty drops. 
Make them into a bolus. 


This is a very powerful deter- 


gent, aperient, and diuretic, Ir is 


frequently exhibited with ſucceſs in 


hydropic caſes ; and in ſuch icteri- 
cal diſorders as ariſe from a viſcidi- 
ty of the bile, or obſtructions of 
the biliary ducts, which are uſually 
accompanied with coſtiveneſs and 
whitiſh ſtools : in jaundices pro- 
ceeding from a too great attenua- 
tion of the bile (which are attended 


with a looſeneſs and yellow ſtools) 


medicines of this kind are manifeſt» 
ly improper. | x 


Bolus E GAMBOGIA, SIVE 
N rn. Luſit. 
amboge, or hydragogue bolus. 
Take * "om F 
Gamboge, 
Cryſtals of tartar, each half a 
{cruple ; 5 
Syrup of buckthorn, a ſufficient 
quantity to reduce them into 
a bolus. * 


This bolus is a ſtrong cathartic, 
and as ſuch is commonly given in 
hydropic caſes, once or twice a 
week; according as the patient 


can bear its operation. The cry- 


ſtals of tartar prevent the gamboge 
from proving èmetic, or producing 
the ill effects which it would be 
apt to do by itſelf, 5 


Bolus ovalacixus, Edinb. 

Cuaiacum bolus. 

Take of 0 . 1 
Extract of guaiacum, two ſcruples; 
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Salt of hartſhorn, ſeven grains; 
Simple ſyrup, a ſufficient quan- 
tity. : Gs 

Make them into a bolus, = 


In chronical rheumatiſms, whe- 
ther the remains of a rheumatic fe- 
ver, or a continuation of pains that 
proceeded at firſt from neglected 
colds, this bolus has generally good 
effects. It is to be taken once a 
week, or oftner, the patient keep- 
ing warm, and drinking warm li- 


quors, to promote its operation as 


a cathartic and diaphoretic. Its 
uſe ought to be accompanied by 


venæſection, which is to be repeat- 


ed every eight or ten days as long 
as the blood is ſizy. This medi- 
cine is likewiſe exhibited in ſciatic, 
arthritic, and other pains not ac- 
companied with a ſizineſs of blood: 


in theſe it much more frequently 


fails than in the true rheumatiſm. 


BoLus jAL APR, SIVE PURGANS, 


alap, or purging bolus. 

5 bur ging Sol. 

Jalap, one ounce; 

Jamaica pepper, | 

Cryſtals of tartar, each one dram ; 
4 Syrup of buckthorn, as much as 

will reduce them into a maſs 

of a due conſiſtence. 


Two ſcruples of this maſs may 
be made into a bolus for one doſe. 


It is a purgative of ſufficient effica- 
cy, and almoſt univerſally mild and 


ſafe. 


BoLus JaLAPPA CUM MERCURIO, 


"Rank... 
Falap bolus with mercury. 
Take of 
Choice jalap, one ſcruple ; 
Calomel, from five to ten grains i 
Simple ſyrup, as much as wWi 
make them into a bolus, 
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Gfe cathartic, and may be ufed in 
cutaneous diſorders, dropfies, and 
other diſeaſes, where mercurial pur- 


gatives are Proper. 


Bolus IPECACOANH Mts 

Bolus of ipecacoanha, 

Take of r &/ 
Ipecacoanha, five grains; 
Syrup of orange peel, as much 
as will make it into a bolus. 


In dyſenteries, a vomit of ipe- 
cacoanha, given after bleeding, re- 
moves the ſickneſs of the ſtomach - 
generally complained of in the be- 
ginning of this diſeaſe. The ame- 
tic is obſerved: to be the more effi- 
cacious in proportion to the evacua- 
tion of bile; and to ſucceed: beſt 
when it alſo operates by ſtool. Both 
theſe effects are more certain, when 
inſtead of the uſual doſe, only the 


quantity here directed is given at a 


time, and repeated twice or thrice 
in the ſame day, till a vomit or 
urging come on; which uſually 
— before, or ſoon after the 
third doſe. Fifteen grains, given 
in this manner, generally evacuate 
more than thirty taken at once. 


Bolus MERCURITAL1S; Edinb. 
"= Mercurial bolus. 
Take of | : 
Calomel, from five to fifteen 
grains; "54 | 
Conſerve of roſes, half a dram. 
Mix and make them into a bolus. 


This bolus is given every night, 
or oftner, for raiſing: a ſalivation, 
in venereal, and other diſorders, 
which require that herculean ope - 
ration. It is likewiſe taken at 
night as an alterative, to be car- 
ried off next morning by a cathar- 
tic: mercurials exhibited in this 
manner, have better effects than 


When joined with purgatives di- 


realy * 
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Bols MERCURIALIS.., 
EMETICUS, Luſfit, 
Emetic mercurial botus.  - 
Take f „ 
Yellow emetic mercury, ſix 
grams; 1 e e 
Conſerve of roſes, a ſufficient 
uantity. | 


q 
Make them into a bolus. 


1 


This ſtrong emetic is given in 
venereal and leprous diſeaſes; par- 
ticularly in the caſe of. foul ulcers 
of long ſtanding, the cleanſing and 
cure of which are frequently pro- 
moted by it, The violence of it 
operation limits its uſe to robuſt 
conſtitutions. 40 es* 


Bous PECTORALIS,: Edinb, 
| Pectoral bolus. + = 
Take ef Lat wad 
Sperma ceti, fifteen grains z 
Gum ammoniacum, ten grains; 
Salt of hartſhorn, ſeven grains; 
Simple ſyrup, as much as is ſuf 
ficient. RE 


Mix and- make them into a bolus. 


In colds of long ſtanding, old 
coughs, aſthmas, and beginning 
conſumptions, this bolus generally 
gives relief, eſpecially if bleeding. 
is premiſed, and repeated, if ne- 
ceſſary, at proper intervals. 


BoLus RHEI CUM MERCURIO, 
_ Edmb; 
Bolus of rhubarb with mercury. 
Take of 1 21 
| Choice rhubarb, twenty - five 
grains ; 
Calomel, five. grains; | 
Simple ſyrup, as much as will 
form them into a bolus, 


This is a very mild mercurial 


purgative. It is given to deſtroß 


worms, and in cachectic, chlorotic, 
and other like diſorders. 


N 
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Berus THERTACALIS, Edinb. 
Treacle bolus. 
Take of © LF 


Theriaca, two ſcruples ; 

Salt of hartſhorn, ſeven grains; 

Camphor, three grains. 
Mix and form them into a bolus. 


Camphor and falt of hartſhorn, 
When thus joined with opiates, 
have in many caſes better effects 
than if exhibited by themſelves, 
their diaphoretie virtues being 
greatly promoted by the relaxation 
which the opium occaſions. The 


quantity of theriaca in this bolus ' 


contains ſomewhat more than a 
quarter of a grain of opium. 


CATAPLASMA AROMATICUM, 
Edinb. 
A cvarm en cataplaſm. 
Take of | 
Long birthwort roots, 
Bay berries, 
Scordium leaves, 
Cummin ſeeds, 
Myrrh, each four ounces ; 
— + pepper, two ounces ; 
oney, thrice the In of the 
owders. 
Mix, and make them into a poul- 
tice, according to art. 


CaTAPLASMA DISCUTIENS, Edinb. 
* cataplaſm. 
Take of 
Barley meal, fix ounces; 
Freſh hemlock, well bruiſed, 
two ounces; 


Crude ſal ammoniac, half an 


ounce ; 
Vinegar, a ſufficient quantity. 
Boil the meal and the hemlock 
leaves for a little time in the Vi- 
negar, and then mix with them 
the ſal ammoniac. 


CATAPLASMA dent ibwo, Edinb. 
E motlient cataplaſm. | 
Tabs of 
© -Crumb of bread, eight ounces ; ; 


Fharmacopæia Pauperum. 


. one ounce ; I 


White ſoa | 
| b. freſh, 4 baten 


Cows mil 
quantity. 
Boil them a little together. 


CATAPLASMA SUPPURANS, Edinb. 
Suppurating catafplaſm. 
This is made by adding to the 1 

going, of 
Raw onions, bruiſed, one ounce 
and a half; 
Baſilicum ointment, one ounce. 


 CATAPLASMA STOMACHICUM, 
Edinb. 
Stomachic n, 
Take of | 
The aromatic cataplaſm, one 
"ounce ; 
Expreſſed oil of mace,two drams; F 
Anodyne balſam, as much as is 
ſufficient to reduce them into 
a proper conſiſtence. 


CaTAPLASMA CAMPHORATUM, 
Edinb. | 
Camphorated cataploſm. 
Take of 
- Aromatic cataplaſm, one ounce z 
Camphor, one dram. 
Mix them together, 


.CaTAPLASMA ISCHIADICUM. 
re cataplaſm. 
Take 0 | 


Muſtard ſeed, half a fours b 
White pepper, | 
Ginger, each one dram ; 
Simple oxymel, as much as will 
reduce them into a cataplaim. 


The uſe of theſe compoſitions 
may be eaſily underſtood from their 
titles. It may be proper to obſerve, 
with regard to this laſt, that it is 
a very ſtimulating application, and 
frequently velioues the ſkin. 


| Onnv1era arne; Edinb. 
 _Apqrient ale. 
Take of 


Moltard 


Muſtard ſeed, unbruiſed, ten 


- . ouncEsS 3 


Long birthwort root, fix ounces ; | 


Leſſer centaury tops, two ounces; 
Savin tops, one Ounce z. 


New ſmall ale, ten gallons. - 


This is an uſeful aperient diet- 
drink in cachectic and chlorotic in- 
diſpoſitions, and in all caſes where 
obſtructions begin to form in the 
viſcera. It is to be taken to the 
quantity of half a Pint at a time, 


twice a day. 


CERvISIA CEPHALICA, Edinb. 
Cephalic als 
Take of | 
Wild valerian root, 2 Ounces ; 
Muſtard ſeed, whole, fix ounces; 


Virginian ſnakeroot, two ounces; - 


Roſemary, or ſage, three ounces ; 
New ſmall ale, ten gallons. 


The ingredients of this compoſi- 
tion are all of the warm and ſtimu- 
lating kind ; and conſequently tend 
to invigorate the nervous ſyſtem, 
and promote the circulation of the 
fluids. In palfies, epilepſies, and 


vertigoes, ſome benefit may be ex- 


pected from this e uſed as 
common drink. 


CERVISIA DIURETICA. 
| A ale. 
Take of 

Muſtard ſeed, Ws 
Juniper berries, each eight ounces; 
Wild carrot ſeed, three ounces; 
Common wormwood, two ounges; 
New imall ale, ten gallons. 


Take of 7 
Broom tops, 


Muſtard ſeed, each ſixteen ounces z 


Flower-de-luce roots, 
Sharp-pointed dock roots, each 
twelve ounces; 
Winter's bark, 
* bark, 
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drinks. 
be taken two or three times a day. 


Wild carrot ſeeds, 
Juniper — two on FEY 
New ſtrong ale, twelve gallons. 


In hydropic caſes, and, corpulent 


ſcorbutic habits, theſe aperient and 


diuretic liquors are very uſcful dyet- 
Half a pint of either may 


CxERVISIà Ab enn 


8 e ale. 


Take of 
Horſe-radiſh cok fret, one 
pound; 
Sharp pointed dock roots, half 
a pound; | 


Canella alba, two ounces; 

Buckbean leaves, freſh, eight 
| Ounces ; or dried \threeounces; 7 

New ſmall ale, ten gallons. 


In ſcorbutic ain and im- 
purities of the blood and Juices, 
this liquor, uſed as common drink, 
generally does good ſervice. All 
the ingredients are very effectual 


for the intention, and well ſuited | 


to the form. 


CoLLyrn ALBUM, Edinb. 
The white collyrium. 


Take of 


Roſe water, ſix ounces; 

White troches of Razi, or com- 
pound powder of ceruſſe, one 
drain ; 

White vitriol, ten grains. 


Mix them together, according to 


art. 


This is a very uſeful collyrium 
in inffammations and defluxions of 
thin acrid humors on the eyes. See 
the remark on the eye water, page 


547+ 


CoLLYRIPM ALUMINOSUM, Edinb, 

nr collyrium. | 
Take of * 
Alum, half a dram ; 6 
22 The 
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The white of one egg. 
Angitate them well together. 


The lighter inflammations of 
the eyes, occaſioned by duſt, ex- 
poſure to the ſun, or other like 


cauſes, are generally removed by 


fomenting them with warm milk 
and water, and waſhing them with 
the foregoing collyrium. Where 
the complaint is more violent, this 
reparation; after the inflammation 
2 yielded a little to bleeding, is 
one of the beſt external remedies. 
It is to be ſpread on lint, and ap- 
plied. at bed time. $4" nd | 


_ Conreerro RoBORANS, Edinb, 
. Strengthening confedtion. 

Take of 
Bole armenic, prepared, three 
ounces ; 
Tormentil root, 

' Nutmeg, | 
Olibanum, each two ounces ; 
Opium, "purified, one dram and 

a half; = 
Syrup of dry roſes, thrice th 
weight of the powders. 

Mix them together, according to 

art. | 


This is an elegant ſuccedaneum 


to the clectarium e ſcordio, or dia- 


cordium, of the ſhops ; not inferior 
in efficacy, though far leſs com- 
pounded. 


it proves a medicine of great utili- 
ty; eſpecially if given in ſmall 
doſes, and frequently repeated : 
half an ounce of the compoſition 
contains one grain of opium. 


DegecocTUM ANTIFEBRILE. 
Antifebrile d coction. 
Take of 
Virginian ſnakeroot, bruiſed, 
Peruvian bark, in powder, each 
three drams; 
Water, one pint. 
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Take of 


In diarrhœas and dy- 
lenteries, after ſuitable evacuations, 


Boil them to half a pint, and hay- 
ing ſtrained off the liquor, mix 
with it, af . 
Spirituous cinnamon water, an 
2 _— —_— 3 | 
Syru | ve j flowers 

* — hs} an. two 


In the putrid malignant fever, 


ariſing from foul air in crouded 


hoſpitals and jails, this medicine is 
given with remarkable ſucceſs. In 


the low ſtate of this dangerous diſ- 


eaſe, when the pulſe, before quick, 
begins to ſink, the ſtupor to in- 
creaſe, and petechiæ to appear; it 


is one of the moſt effectual reme- 


dies for ſupporting the vis vitæ, 
promoting a critical diaphoreſis, 


and correcting the putrid humors. 


Four ſpoonfuls of the decoction are 


to be taken every four or ſix hours; 


and moderate quantities of wine, 


or cordial boluſes with volatile ſalts, 


interpoſed at proper intervals, 


DEcocruu ANTIHECTICUM, 
Edinb. 1 
Antihefic decoction. 


Comfry root, | 

Eryngo root, each half an ounce ; 

Conſerve of roſes, two ounces; 

Dulcified ſpirit of vitriol, forty 
drops; 

Water, three pints. 

Boil the water with the roots and 
the conſerve, till one pint is 
waſted ; then ſtrain off the re- 

maining liquor, and add to it the 
dulcified ſpirit. 


This decoction is uſefully given 
in hectic caſes, where thin acrimo- 
nious humors abound, and in be- 
ginning conſumptions. The doſe 
is a quarter of a pint, to be taken 
two or three times a day. | 


i - 
Dzcocrum ASTRINGENS, Edinb. 


MAHlringent decocblion. 
"FM Take 


Tormentil 235 one ounce; 
Granate peel, hs 
Platane leaves, each half an 

ounce 3 | 

Syrup of dry roſes, one ounce z 
Water, three pints. 

Boil the water with the tormentil, 

granate peel, and plantane, till 

one pint is waſted, adding the 
cinnamon towards the end: then 

ſtrain off the decoction, and mix 
with it the ſyrup. 8 


The title of this preparation 
ſufficiently expreſſes its virtues. The 
doſe, in fluxes where the morbid 
matter has been evacuated, and aſ- 
tringency is the only indication, 1s 


about a quarter of à pint three or 


four times a day. 


Dcocruu BARDANE, Edinb. 
Decoction of burdock. 

Take of MS Na 
Burdock roots, two ounces ; 
Vitriolated tartar, one dram ; 

Water, three pints. + 

| Boil the water with the roots, ſo 

long, that the liquor when ſtrain- 
ed may amount only to a quart; 

to which add the vitriolated tar- 
tar. | 


„* 


This decoction is drank to the 
quantity of a pint a. day, as a mild 


aperient, diuretic, and ſweetner, 


in ſcorbutic and rheumatic com- 
plaints. 


Bess CAMPECHENSE, Edinb; 
ecoction of logavoed. 
Take bf T9 5 *! | 
. Shavings, of logwood, three 
__, TOTS TT THE 
Cinnamon, two drams ; 
Water, four pints. 
| Boil the water with. the lo | 
till half the liquor is, waſted, add- 
ing the cinnamon towards the 
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gwood 


= out the decoction or uſe. NL 


This is an agreeable, mild, re- 
ſtringent medicine. It is given in 
diarrhœas, and other fluxes, where 
ſtronger aſtringents would be im- 
proper or unſafe, in doſes of a quar- 
ter of a pint three or four times a 
day. It generally tinges the ſtools 
red, which has occaſioned” ſome to 
be alarmed, as if the colour pro- 
ceeded from a diſcharge of blood : 
the patient therefore is to be cau- 
tioned againſt any ſurprize. on that 
0 


Drcocruu COMMUNE, Edinb. | 
Common decadtion. © 
Take of Er e 


Mallow leaves, 
Chamemel flowers, each one 
ounce ; 3 
Water, fix pints.. 
Boil them to four pints, and ftrain. 
" nee ˙ CID 


This decodtion is uſed only for 
glyſters, and as a ſoft emollient for 


mentation. 


DEcocTuM DIVRETICUM. 
Diuretic decoction. 


Take of | 1 : 
Parſley, or fennel roots, one 
ounce 1 


Wild carrot ſeeds, three drams; 
Pellitory of the wall, half an 
Qunce 31-, een inas off 
Raiſins, two ounces; _ 
Nitre, one dram ; 
Water, three pints. WE 
Boll the water with the roots, ſeeds, 
pellitory, and raiſins, ſo, long, 
that there may be only two pints. 
of liquor after. ſtraining; in 
which diffolve the nite. © 


Take of 2. OY 
Graſs roots, two-ounces.; 
Cat r Sorrel, 
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SGiorrel, or wood ſorrel leaves, 
done handful; 


Tamarinds, an 
Nitre, two drams; 
Barley water, three pints. 
Boil the roots in the barley water, 


ounce and a 


till one pint of theliquoris waſted, 


adding towards the end the for- 


rel, tamarinds, and nitre; then 


ſtrain out the apozem for uſe. 


Take of 3. 
Marſhmallow roots, freſh, one 
pound; | 
Fennel roots, half a pound ; 
Nitre, half an ounce ; 
Water, one gallon. | 
Boil the water with the roots, till 
one fourth of the liquor is waſt- 
ed; then ſtrain off the remain- 
ing decoction, and diſſolve in it 
the nitre. | 


Theſe cooling” aperient liquors 
are uſed as common drink for pro- 
moting urine in nephritic diſeaſes. 
They may be taken with ſafety, 


and often with good effect, in in- 


flammatory cafes, where the hot 
ſtimulating diuretics would be ma- 
vifeſtly prejudicial. 3 


Decocrva PRERVUvIAN Un, Luſit. 


; Peruvian decoction. 
Take of 5 
Peruvian bark, in powder, two 
ounces ; 
Water, three pints. | 
Boil them together, till one pint of 
the liquor is waſted, a then 
ftrain off the remaining decoction 
Fi - 


This decoftion ſhould be paſſed 
only through a coarſe ſtrainer, and 
drank whillt turbid : if ſuffered to 
ſtand till clear, the more efficacious 
parts of the bark will ſubſide. We 
have formerly obſerved, that the 
virtues of this drug conſiſt chiefly 
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ſtruum. 


this decoction, have lon 


in its reſinous ſubſtance, which tho“ 
it may be totally melted out by the 
heat of boiling water, remains only 


partially ſuſpended in that men- 


DRcocruu sENEKx, Edinb. 
Decoction of ſeneba. 
Take of _ ; 
Seneka rattleſnake root, one 
ounce ; 
Water, a pint and a half. 
Boil to one pint, and ftrain. 


The virtues of this decoction 
will be eaſily underſtood from thoſe 
of the root which it is prepared 
from. See page 206. The doſe, 
in hydropic caſes, and rheumatic, 
or arthritic complaints, is two 
ounces, to be repeated three or 
four times a day, according to its 
effect. 


DEcocruu vulNxERARTUM, Edinh.. 
Vulnerary decoftion. 
Take of | 
The herb groundivy, 
Plantane leaves, 
White ſugar, each half an ounce ; 
Water, three pints. | 
Boil the herbs in the water, ſo long, 
that there may be only two pants 
of ſtrained liquor; in which diſ- 
_ ſolve the ſugar. . 


The herbs which give virtue ta 
been ce- 
lebrated as ſpecifics for the cure of 
internal contuſions and ulcerations, 
of coughs aud pulmonary phthiſes 
proceeding either from bruiſes, or 
an eroſion of the viſcera from a 
ſpontaneous acrimony of the hu- 
mors. Though the real virtues of 
theſe plants fall ſhort of the cha- 
racter which has been uſually given 
of them, yet experience has ſhewn 
that they are ſuperior to numerous 
others which have been very IT 


h recommended. The decoction 
of them, here preſcribed, is taken 
to the quantity of a pint a day. 


 ELECTARIUM Acipuu. 

0 Acid electary. 

Take of 5 | | 
Conſerve of wood-ſorrel, four 
ounces ; | Wo Og” 

' Creme of tartar, fix drams; 
Vitriolated tartar, two drams ; 
Syrup of lemon juice, a ſuffi- 
cient quantity to. make' them 
into an electtary. | 


ceeding from acrid bile, 1n putrid 
ſcurvies, or any diforders ariſing 
from an alcaleſcent ſtate of the ani- 
mal juices, this agreeable acid elec- 
tary proves an uſeful cooler, ape- 
rient and laxative, at the ſame 
time correcting the ' preternatural 


diſpoſition of the food and juices 


in the firſt paſſages. The quantity 
of a nutmeg may be taken two or 
three times a day, or oftner. 


_EvLgEcTCaRIUM 
ANTIDYSENTERICUM, Edinb, 
Antidyſenteric electary. 
TALE 0f””* * | 


The firengthening confeCtion, 


one ounce; .. . 
* Locatelli's balſam, half an ounce ; 
Choice rhubarb, two drams ; 
Syrup of marſhmallows, a ſuffi- 

_ cient quantity. Rn 
Diſſolve the balſam in the yolk of 
an egg, and then mix with it 
the other ingredients. | 


This electary is excellently well 

calculated for the cure of dyſente- 
ries ; as it tends not only to mode- 
rate the diſcharge, but likewiſe” to 
eaſe the gripes which always ac- 
company this diſtemper, and to 
heal the excoriations of the bowels; 
the rhubarb at the ſame time, in 
ſome meaſure, guarding againſt a 
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,s Abd 


Take of 
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dangerousretention,or accumulation 


of the morbid humors. The ef. 
fects of this ingredient, however, 


when thus taken in ſmall doſes in 


conjunction with others of a diffe- 


rent quality, are not conſiderable 


enough to ſuperſede the uſe of eva- 
cuations before this medicine is 


ventured on: one or more full 
doſes of rhubarb ought in moſt 


caſes to precede its uſe. The doſe 


of this compoſition is the bulk of 
a large nutmeg, to be taken once 
or twice a day, according to the 


F 


ELECTUARIUM 
 BALSAMICUM, Edinb. 
Balſamic electary. 


Conſerve of roſes, two ounces ; 


 Locatelli's balſam, one ounce. 
Diſſolve the balſam in the yolk of 


an egg, and then mix therewith 
* "HE ce, ATR ER 


ii elefary i. dg M g 
coughs and diſorders of the breaſt 
as give ſuſpicion of any internal ul- 


cerations; in the vomica, or ſup- 
puration in the ſtomach, which 
ſometimes happens after dyſente- 
ries; and where there is an eroſion 
or rupture of the blood veſſels, as 
in hæmoptoes. In theſe caſes, the 
bulk of a nutmeg is to be taken 
for a doſe twice or thrice a day. 


'ELECTUARIUM  CEPHALICUM, 
| Edinb. 
| Cepbalic electary. 
Take of e 
Wild valerian root, 
Miſletoe of the oak, each one 
ounrte; by | 
Simple ſyrup, a ſufficient quan- 
| tity. 
Make Wem into an electary. 


The bulk of a large nutmeg of 
this eleQary is given three or four 
| times 
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times a day, in epilepſies, vertigo's, 


and other like complaints; with 
good ſucceſs. Though the virtues _ 


aſcribed to the miſletoe are greatly 
to be diſputed, yet the valerian 
root, a medicine of undoubted effi- 
cacy in theſe diſorders, is here in 
ſufficient quantity to anſwer conſi- 


derable purpoſes. 


ELECTARIUM CHALYBEATUM;Luf, 
Cbahbeat electary. 
Take of ( 
Räuſt of ſteel; ſix drams; 
Candied ginger, one ounce z 
Conſerve of orange peel, three 
ounces z. 
Syrup. of orange peel, as much 
as will reduce them into a pro- 
per conſiſtence. ö 


This elegant chalybeat medicine 


is given to good advantage, not 


only in cachectic and chlorotic 
caſes, and menſtrual obſtructions; 
but likewiſe in low hyſteric, and 


5 melancholic diſorders; and for 


warming and invigorating the ha- 
bit in great debilities and decays 
of conſtitution. In either of theſe 
intentions, the bulk of a nutmeg is 
to be taken twice a day, and its 
effects promoted by moderate exer- 
ciſe. 


ELECTARIUM AD GONORRHOEAM, 
Eledtary for a gonorrhea. 
Take of 90 . bp; | 
Lenitive electary, three ounces ; 
Jalap, three drams ; 
Nitre, one dram and a half ; 
Simple ſyrup, a ſufficient quan- 
tity to make them into an 
eleQary. 


Take of 13 OT” 

Lenitive electary, one pound; 

Balſam of copaiva, half a pound; 

Rhubarb, 5 
Gum guaiacum, 
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Nitre, each four ounces j; _ 
Syrup of orange peel, as much 
as will reduce them into a pro- 
per conſiſtence for an eleQary, 


The firſt of theſe compoſitions is 
4 cooling laxative, or gently pur- 
gative medicine, calculated for the 
relief of the inflammation and ten- 
ſion of the urinary paſſages, which 
always accompany a virulent go- 
norrhcea : in this intention, a dram 
and a half is directed to be taken 
every morning and evening. The 
ſecond is deſigned for ſtrengthen- 
ing the parts, after the virulence is 
expelled, and the heat and inflam- 
mation have ceaſed : the bulk of a 
nutmeg may be taken twice or 
thrice a day. : 


ELECTARIUM E GU! 

15 GUAIACo, Luſit. | 
| ectary of gum guaiacum, 
Take of 7 fs | * . 
Gum guaiacum, | 
Compound powder of arum, 
Canella alba, each fix drams ; 


Conſerve of {curvy - graſs, two 


- ounces ; 
Syrup of orange peel, as much 
as will bring them into a pro- 
per conſiſtence. | 


In chronical rheumatiſms, pains, 
and aches in general, that are not 
accompanied with inflammation; 
and ſome kinds of paralytic numb- 
neſſes, this warm, 7 elec- 
tary has frequently good effects; 
eſpecially if properly aſſiſted by 


other remedies. The quantity of 


a nutmeg may be taken twice a 
day. 


ELECTARIUM EX HELLEBORO 
 N1GRo, Luſfit, | 
Electary of black hellebore.. 
Take of | 
Black hellebore root, 
it | Extract 


» * ; 
r ,cq= a © _ id + tunica. 


Extract of ſar inn, 
Compound powder of myrch, 
_ . each half an ounce 5 32 
Canella alba, two:drams';; 
Syrup of. orange peel, a * much As 


is ſufficient. 


Mix and make then i Into an ele- 


tar. 


This dei 3 0 for 
promotin g the natural evacuations 
from the uterus: for this purpoſe, 
in perſons of a plethoric ſanguine 
temperament, it is a medicine of 
great power; but rarely anſwers ſo 
well in lax phlegmatic habits. In 
theſe laſt, any of the ſoluble pre- 

tions of ſteel will be attended 
with the ſame ſucceſs which the 
hellebore is in the former. 'The 
mean doſe of the compoſition here 
preſcribed is half a dram. 


 Erecrvarium LexiTIVU,Edinb: | 


Lenitive eloct 
Take of pn 
Poly pody roots, three Ounces 3 
Sena, two Ounces ; | 
"mp of French prunen, | one 
pound; 
Pulp of caſia filtularis, 


Pulp of tamarinds, each half a 


pound; 

4 — ſeeds, balf an ounce ; 

White ſugar, four pounds; - 
Water, fix pints. 

55 the water with the Fo nv 
till two pints are waſted, add- 
ing, towards the end, the ſena 
and coriander ſeeds: then ſtrain 
off the ue and boil it again 
with the ſugar, to the conſiſtence 

of a thick ſyrup, which is ta be 
mixed with the Fn into an 


| clock. 


This clect 
ally, to the bulk of a walnut or 
more, as a gentle laxative in coſtive 
habits. It is likewiſe frequently 


uſed in glyſters, for which purpoie 


— en 


is 41 on- 


it is more odnvenient chan thoſe 
which have ne in Ars com- 
3 710005 

This pre preparation 1 —_ aa 


chamber of the officinal 
pœia of Edinburgh, y * 


ſeribed in page 477. Phe proceſs 


is well contrived, except with re- 
gard to the coriander! ſeeds, the 
. virtues of which are in a great mea-- 
ure loſt by the long boiling. - The 
other ingredients are not injured by 


that operation; the polypody roots, 
in particular, are improved by it: 


theſe roots in ſubſtance: haveia nau- 
ſeous, ſweet, ſubacrid taſte; and 


an ungrateful, though weak, ſmell : 
water boiled with wi for a little 


time becomes im 
with their ſweetiſh 


ted only 
matter, and 


their ſmell; on continuing the coc- 


tion, the ſmell i is loſt, and the li- 
quor proves almoſt ſimply ſweet. 
Spirit of wine has a quite contrary 
effect on this drug: it extracts the 


nauſeous matter as well as the 
ſweet, and in inſpiſſation | loſes 


this latter, and retains only the 
former. Po ; 


Euzervaniw 4 "RAPAALCLT0Cs 
' Nepbritie lad. 

Take of | 

Lenitive cle dary, an ounce and 
a half 

Venice turpentine, one ounce; 

Eggſhells prepared, half an ounce; 

Choice — one dram; 
Syrup of marſhmallows, a8 much 

as is ſufficient. 

Diſſolve the turpentine in the yolk 
of an egg, and then mix the 
whole together, according to art, 
ſo as to make GOP e 


This compoſition is extremely 
well eontrived for cleanſing the uri- 


nary paſſages in nephritic diſorders, 


TRAY proper'y diviged by 
carthy 
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earthy powders, is a ſafe, and, at intermittent fevers, in tlie cure of 1 
the ſame time, one of the moſt which, the virtues of the bark are 


powerful diuretics that can in theſe greatly aſſiſted by the caſcarilla Y 
caſes be ventured on: the rhubarb The ſecond and third are given in li 
and laxative. electary are very uſe- thoſe intermittents, which happen { 
. ful additions; for the belly ought in cachectic habits,” and perſon, 
here to be always kept open, tho* ſubject to obſtructions of the yy. : 
the ſtronger purgatives are very im- cera, where the bark by itſelf, on y 
proper. A. dram of the electary account of its great aſtringency, 5 
may be taken once or twice a day, would be prejudicial. The fourth 1 
along with an infuſion of marſh- is à good ſtrengthener in laxities of t 
mallow roots, ſweetened with a the ſolids and decays of conſtituti. t 
ſpoonful of hone 7x. tion; and the fiſth, a powerful 
i c eren oh eli 7 ſtyptie in fluxes and hæmorrhagies, | 
 - EuzcTariuMm e CORTICE -. particularly in the diabetes and fluor 
R. is 21127 PERUvIANo. + E241 4509} albus. The bulk of a nutmeg of g 
 » Ele&ary of Peruvian bark. ; each may be taken at a tinie, and 
Take i mant , /iod 19257 repeated according to the exigency 
Peruvian bark, three ountes of the caſe. ce. 
51 Caſcarilla, een, HF mmaict gif fi & 310dails; 
- .- Syxup-of orange peel, a-ſufhcient -ErecTaroum SAPONACEUM, Luſit. 
|. og! 2: ft of nor S aponaceaus eledtary. / 
out Worm Four yon np Take of N 
Sinne, 00 Alge Hard Spaniſf ſoap, two aunces; 
Peruvian hark, three ounces; Pareira brava, one ounce; 6 
Virginian ſnake root, one ounce; Rhubarb, To 9X81 
Syrup of orange peel, a ſufficient Gum of aloes, each three drams; | 
3 vigor - ion 4481 aid: Syrup of orange peel, a ſufficient 
th 22170t 92 mr.. 114 1 
2 Mix and make them into an elec- 4 
Peruvian: bark, three ounce tar. bo 82 | 
Crudeſalammoniac, threedrams; © I JR" | 
Syrup of lemon juice, a ſufficient In jaundices ariſing from an ob- | 


Auantity. ſitruction of the biliary ducts, or a 
JJͤͥ0 ð—¹ͥ¹ „ß ĩ˙ T viſcidity of the bile itſelf, this 
| tba. aperient and attenuating electary 
Peruvian bark, three ounces; proves generally a very effectual 
Colcothar of vitriol, fix drams; -remedy...: Thoſe icterical caſes in 
Simple ſyrup, a ſufficient quan- which this medicine is proper, may 
eee 252 be eaſily diſtinguiſned by the ſtools, 
than: ie which are of a whitiſh or aſh co- 
JJ Iour, and voided with difficulty. 
Peruvian bark, three ounces; The doſe is from half a dram to 
Alum, one ounſem a dram, twice a dax. 
_ | Syrup: of lemon juice, as much How far the pareira brava in this 
as is ſufficient. compoſition contributes to its vir- 
JJ 6k tues, we ſhall not take upon us to 
All theſe compoſitions are very determine. Some have recommend- 
elegant and efficacious in the inten- ed this root, as a moſt powerful at- 
tions for which they are deſigned. tenuant, in a great variety of di 
The firſt is calculated for common orders (ſee page 176.) whilſt 1 | 


e ears. A, 


val, to the common aperient 


roots (page 229.) The ſenſible qua- 


lities of the pareira diſcover little 
foundation for the great character 
given of it ; and a competency of 
fair trials of its virtue 1s as yet 
wanting. It is admitted into the 
pharmacopeeia of Edinburgh; but 


the London college have not 


thought it worthy of a place in 
theirs. - | 


FLECTUARIUM SISTENS, Edinb. 
Binding electary. 
Take of 
The ſtrengthening confection, 
two ounces ; | 
Extract of logwood, one ounce ; 


. Syrup of dry roſes, as much as 


will reduce them into a proper 
conſiſtence for an electary. 


This electary is excellently well 
calculated: for the relief of dyſente- 


ries, and other inteſtinal fluxes, af- 


ter the acrid humors have been duly 
evacuated by mild cathartics, &c. 


dee the miſturæ antidyſenterice, to 
be deſcribed hereafter in their 


place. The quantity of a nutmeg 
may be taken every four or five 
hours. 5 


ELECTARIRM e sul PHURE, Luſ. 


Ele&ary of ſulphur. 


Take of 


Flowers of ſulphur, half an 
ounce ; 

Lenitive electary, two ounces ; 

Syrup of marſhmallows, a ſufi- 
cient quantity to make them 


into an eleQary. 


This electary is calculated againſt 


the piles, and generally diſtinguiſh- 
ed in the hoſpitals- by the title of 
eleQarium hemorrhoidale : where 
the diſorder is accompanied with 
febrile or inflammatory ſymptoms, 
lome nitre is occaſionally added, in 


| Pharmacopeia Pauperum. 
Jook upon it as not ſuperior, if 


a 5 
the proportion of two drams, to 
the quantity here directed. It may 


be given from a dram to half an 
ounce at a time. 5 


ELIxik $TOMACHICUM, Edinbg 
Stomachic elixir: 

Take of þ 
Gentian root, one ounce ; 
Seville orange peel, one ounce 

and a half ; | 

Cochineal, half a dram ; 
Proof ſpirit, two pints. 

Let them ſteep together for two 
days, and then ſtrain out the 
elixir for uſe. | 


This is a very eleganit and agree- 
able ſtomachic bitter, and as ſuch 
is given in loſs of appetite; indigeſ- 
tion, and other like complaints, to 
the quantity of a ſpoonful, or half 
an ounce, at a time, 


EL1xir viTRIOL!; Edinb. 
Elixir off vitriol. 
Take of | 


Stomachic elixir, one pound; 
Oil of vitriol, four ounces. 
Drop the acid by little and little in- 
to the ſtomachic elixir, and then 
filter the mixture through paper. 


In great weakneſſes; or relaxa- 
tions of the ſtomach, particularly 
thoſe which proceed from debauches 
or high feeding, or where there is 
any tendency to inflammation, this 


acid elixir is a medicine of preat 


ſervice, and has not unfrequently 
taken place after ſimple bitters had 
failed. The doſe is thirty drops, 
to be taken twice a day in any con- 
venient vehicle. 

It has been doubted by ſome 
whether the acid elixirs of vitriol, 
as they are called, are to be 
looked upon in any other light 
than as a mixture of the vitriolic 
acid with vinous ſpirits ; the acid 
precipitating what the ſpirit had 

Ga © before 
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before taken up from the other in- 
gredients. But altho' it muſt be 
admitted, that upon adding the 
acid to the ſpirituous tincture, a 
copious precipitation enſues; yet 
ſo much of the bitters, which the 
ſpirit was impregnated with, ſtill 
remains ſuſpended, as to be mani - 
feſtly ſenſible to the taſte. 


1 9 | 
” EMPLASTRUM ANODYNO- 
DISCUTIENS, Luſ. | 
An anodyne and diſcuticnt plaſter. 
Take of 9 
Cummin plaſter, two ounces; 
Camphor, three drams; | 
Thebaic extract, one dram and 


a half. 


Grind the camphor, with ſome 


drops of oil olive, into a very 
_ ſubtile powder, and then mix it 
with the other ingredients, ac- 
cording to art, into a plaſter. 


EuPLASTRUM CALIDUM, Edinb. 
Warm plaſier. 
Take of | | 
Gum plaſter, one ounce; 
Bliſtering plaſter, two drams. 
Melt them together over a gentle 
fire. 


EMPLASTRUM CEREUM, Edinb. 
Wax pflaſter. 
Take of 


Yellow wax, four pounds ; 
White reſin, two pounds; 
Suet, one pound and a half. 

Melt them together. 


EMPLASTRUM DEFENSIVUM, 


Defenſive plaſter, 


Take of 


Litharge prepared, two pounds; 


Oil olive, four pounds; 

_ Bole armenic, prepared, 
Yellow wax, each ſix ounces ; 

© Olibanum, | 
Venice turpentine, 


each four 
QUNCES ; | ; 


Dragons blood in powder, two. 
c rt ae 
Boil the oil with the litharge, till 
they have almoſt acquired the 
conſiſtence of a plaiter ; then 
melt therein the wax and oliba- 
num; and afterwards add the 
| bole, dragons blood, and tur- 
pentine. ie inn; 


EMPLASTRUM EPISPASTICUM, 
Edinb. | 
Bliſtering plaſter, 

Take of Het MO SAT: 
Burgundy pitch, twenty ounces; 
Venice turpentine, 5 

Cantharides in powder, each fix 

odunces. | 

Make them into a plaſter. 


EMPLASTRUM GUMMOSUM, 
- Edinb. | 
um plaſter. 
Take of oY : 
Palm oil, four pounds ; 
Litharge prepared, 
Gum ammoniacum, - 
Galbanum, each one pound and 
a half. 4 
Boil the oil with the litharge, till 
they have almoſt acquired the 
conſiſtence of a plaſter, to which 
add the ammoniacum and galba- 
num. 


EMPLASTRUM STOMACHICUM, 


Edinb. 
_ Stomach plaſter, 
Take of E: | 
Yellow wax, eight ounces ; 
Tacamahacca in powder, 
Palm oil, each four ounces ; 
-Cloves in powder, two ounces ; 
Expreiſed oil of mace, one 
ounce and a half. 
Melt the wax and tacamahacca with 
the palm oil, and mix therewith, 
according to art, the cloves, and 
oil of mace, ſo as to make the 
whole into a plaſter ; which, 
252 when 


wen ſpread, is to be rubbed 
over with a few drops of eſſen- 
tial oil of mint. 


.& MW 


Ep Ae Ru SUPPURANS, 


Edinb. 


Suppurating Mlafter. | 5 


Take of 
Gum plaſter, an ounce and a 


half ; 
Burgundy pitch, half an ounce. 


Melt them together. 


The vſes of theſe compoſitions 


may be ſufficiently underſtood from 
We ſhall only obſerve, 


their titles. 


that the gum plaſter is a good diſ- 


cutient, and ſupplies the place of 
the officinal emplaſtrum commune, 


or diachylon, cum gummi that the 
warm plaſter is a very ſtimulating 
application, of great uſe in all fixt 
pains, whether of the limbs, or in- 
ternal parts, as in the rheumatiſm, 
ſciatica, gout, dyſenteries, pleuri- 
fies : and that ſuch pains' as do not 
yield to this, are frequently remov- 
ed by the bliſtering plaiter. In 
imple pleuriſies, a large bliſter laid 
on the {ide affected, after bleeding, 
is the moſt ſucceſsful remedy : ap- 


plied to any other place, it might 


ſtimulate and increaſe the diſeaſe ; 
but by acting directly upon the 
part, it reſolves the obſtruction, 
and thereby removes the fever.. In 
peripneumonies alſo, bliſters are 
molt to be relied upon after bleed- 
ing. See Dr. Pringle's excellent 
obſervations on the diſeaſes of the 
army page 172, &c. Where the 
reader will meet with full ſatisfac- 
tion with regard to the uſe of bliſ- 


ters both in acute and chronical 
diſeales. ; 


1 eas Edinb. 
Campharated emu {fron 
Take of 
Camphor, one ſcruple; 
Sweet almonds, feur; 


Pbarmacopæiu Pauperum. 


Rue water, four ounces 5 
Plague water, 
Simple ſyrup, each one ounce.” 


- Grind the camphor with the 4. 


'mords, and add by degrees the 
rue water, ſo as to make them 
into an emulſion; with which 
mingle the plague water and the 


. 
This is a very convenient form 


unctudus quality of the almonds 
covering its acrimony, at the ſame 
time that it is rendered miſcible 
with the animal juices. 
which require the aiſiſtance of this 
powerful diaphoretic drug, a ſpoon- 


ful of this emulſion is uſefully taken 
every three or TORE HOOPS. EY 


EMmuLlsto oLEOSA, Luf. 
Oy emulſion. 


* — 


Take of 


Oil olive, a quarter of a pint; 


Spirit of hartſhorn, two drams; 


Simple penny royal water, twelve 
OUNCES 3 

Pectoral ſyrup, an ounce and a 
half. | 


In fevers 


5 


- 


n * 
* 
$ . 
3 3 ö 


for the exhibition of camphor, the 


Mix them together, 


This compoſition is calculated 
againſt recent colds, for alleviating 
the cough, and promoting expec- 


toration: 


in theſe caſes, oily and 


mucilaginous ſabſtances- by them- 
ſelves (after bleeding) are of good 
ſervice, tho* much more effectual 
when thus combined with volatile 


ſpirits. 


Where the complaints are 


of long ſtanding, theſe kinds of 
medicines have no place; nor # 
their uſe in any caſe to be long 
continued, as they relax the ſto- 
mach, pall the appetite, and in- 
creaſe the diſorder. 


Tale of .. 
O o2 


ENEMA de AMYLO, Edinb. 
Starch. gly/er, * © 


Gelly 
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Gelly of ſtarch, four ounces; 
Linſeed oil, half an ounce. 


Lis the gelly over a gentle 


re, and then mix in the dil. 
Forty drops of liquid laudanum 
are ſometimes added. 


Ex EMA ANODYNUM, five 
OPIATUM. | 
ha © me, or opiate glyſter, 
inb. 


Tb of 


2 Infafion of linfeed, fix ounces ; 
Liquid laudanum, forty drops. 


eos Luſ. | 
Mutton broth, five ounces ; 
Thebaic extract, three grains. 


ExxEMA Ax rTicolfcvuu, Edinb. 
* againſt the colic, 

Take of 
Common decoction, half a pint ; 
_ Fin&tura ſacra, one ounce ; 
Common ſalt, one dram ; 
Linſeed oil, two ounces. 

Mix them together. 


Ex uA ASTRINGENS, Edinb. 
* ent 'olyſter. 
Take of u er 
Lime water, ten ounces ; 
Strengthening confection, half 
an ounce. 
Mix them together for a glyſter, of 
which one half is to be injected 
at a time. 


ExkMA ASTRINGENS 
BALSAMICUM, Edinb. 
Aftringent balſamic glyſier. 


This i is made by adding to the fore- 


oing half an ounce of Locatelli's 
1 diſlolved-i in hag yolk of 


an egg. 


EN EMA COMMUNE, Lul. 
Common glyſter. 
Take of 
Common 
eunces; 


Jecoftion 5 


8 


twelve 


Pharmacopæia Pauperum. 


Lenitive electary, one ounce; 
Common ſalt, half an ounce; 
Oil olive, two ounces. 


Mix them together. 


EN EMA DOMESTICU M, Edinb. 
Domeſtic glyſter. 
Take of 


Cows milk, half a pint; 

Brown ſugar, 

Oil olive, each one ounce. 
Mix them together. 


Ex EMA EMOLLIENS, Edinb, 
Emollient gluſter. 


Take of 


Palm oil, an ounce and a half; 
Cows milk, half a pound. 

Let the oil be beat up with the 
yolk of one egg, and then add 
the milk. | 


ENEMA FOETIDUM, 
| Fetid glyſter. 
Take of 


Aſafetida, two drams ; 

Rue, 

Savin, each half an ounce 

Oil olive, one ounce z 

Oil of amber, half a dram ; 
Water, one pint and a half. 

Boil the water with the rue and ſa- 

vin, till half a pint is waſted ; 
then ſtrain off the remaining de- 
coction, and mix with it the aſa- 
fetida and the oils. Half the 
quantity of the compoſition here 
Eneiled, is to be injected at a 


tyne. 


Edinb. 


Ex EMA PURGAns, Edinb. 
Purgins glyſler. 

Take of W 
Common decoction, half a 2 pint ; 
White ſoap, one ounce ; © | 
Syrup of buckthorn, an ounce 
and a half. 

Mix them together. 


ENEMA TEREBINTHINATUMy 
Edinb. 


7. ur pen · 


Turpentine glyſter. 
Take of - 
Common decoction, ten ounces ; 
Venice turpentine (diſſolved in 
the yolk of an egg) half an 
ounce z i 
Linſeed oil, one ounce 
Mix them together. 


The uſes of theſe compoſitions 
are ſufficiently obvious from their 
titles. The ſtarch, anodyne, emol- 


lient and aſtringent glyſters, are 


uſed in dyſenteries, and other al- 
vine fluxes, to ſtrengthen the tone 
of the inteſtines, defend them from 
being corroded by the acrimonious 
humors, to heal their exulcerations, 
and eaſe the pains which accompa- 
ny theſe diſorders, 'The turpen- 
tine glyſter is injected in nephritic 
caſes ; the fetid in hyſteric ones. 
The others are Calculated for un- 


loading the inteſtines of their can- 


tents, where the exhibition of pur- 
gatives in other forms is improper, 
or unſafe. 


Glyſters have been looked upon 


by ſome as mere topical applica- 


tions, whoſe operation was confin- 
ed to the inteſtines into which they 
are received. 'But experience has 
ſhewn, that in many caſes their ac- 
tion is extended much farther : thus 
the turpentine glyfter,abovedeſcrib- 
ed, promotes the diſcharge by the 
kidneys, and communicates. to the 
urine a violet ſmell ; and the ano- 
duyne E proves narcotic, as if 

a moderate doſe of opium had been 
ſwallowed : perſons have been in- 
ebriated by ſpirituous glyſters; and 
ſome affirm, that life has been ſup- 
ported for ſeveral days, by thoſe of 


2 nutritious kind. 


 Exyregss10 MILLEPEDARUM, 
—_ 
: xpreſſiou of millepedes, 
CY 2 


Pbarmacopæia Pauperum,. 
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Live millepedes, three ounces; 
Fennel water, one pint; | 
Compound horſe radiſh water 

half a pint. : 

Beat the millepedes in a mortar, 
gradually pouring on the wa- 

ters; and then flrongly preſs 
out the liquor, | 


This liquor is ſuppoſed to be a 
good aperient and diuretic ; and in 
theſe intentions is given in the jaun- 
dice, aſthma, infarQions of the 
breaſt, and other like diſorders : 
the doſe is two ounces, twice a 
day. 


Forus anoDyNus, Edinb. 
| Anodyne fomentation. 
11 
Garden poppy heads, one ounce; 
Elder flowers, half an ounce; 
Water, three pints. 
Boil them till one pint is waſted, 
and then ſtrain out the liquor for 
uſe. . 


Forus AROMATICUs, Edinb, 
Aromatic fomentation. 
Take of | 
Cloves, | 
Mace, each one dram ; 
Red wine, one pint. | 
Boil them a little, and ſtrain off the 
liquor, 


FoTus ROBORANS, Edinb. 
Strengthening fomentation. 

TREE... | 
Oak bark, one ounce ; 
Granate peel, half an ounce; _ 
Alum, two dramss _ Res 
Forge water (that is, water in 

which red hot iron has been 
ſeveral times quenched) three 
pants. 

Boil the water with the oak bark 
and granate peel, to the con- 
ſumption of one third; then 
ſtrain the remaining decoction, 
and diſſolve in it the alum. 
-"Q@3 Theſe 
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Theſeliquors are deſigned chiefly, 
as their titles expreſs, for external 
uſe, to be rubbed warm on the 
Kin. The firſt is applied to tume- 
fied and inflamed parts, as in the 


eryſipelas and piles, for eaſing the 


* 


ain; which it effedts, not by 
means of the opiate matter of the 
Poppy heads, but by the warm 
fluid ſoftening and reiaxing the 
Kin. The ſecond extends its ac- 


tion farther: the pains of the 
bowels which accompany dyſente- 


ries and diarrhœas, colicky pains, 
uneaſineſs at the tomach, and retch- 
Ines to vomit, are greatly relieved, 
and not unfrequently removed by 
it. The third is a ſtrong aſtringent 
liquor, and in this intention is uſed, 
as an injection in the fluor albus. 


. GARGARISMA ASTRINGENS, 


Edinb. 


Aflringent gargariſm. 


Take of 


4 


' Take of 


Oak bark, one ounce; 
Alum, one dram ; + 

Honey of roſes, one ounce 
Water, A pint and a half. 

Boil the water with the oak bark, 
till ſuch time as the liquor, when 
ſtrained, will amount only to one 
pint; to which add the alum 

and the honey. 


 GaRGAaRISMA COMMUNE, 
Luſ. 
| Common gargariſm. 
'Take of | 
Tincture of roſes, one pint; 
Honey of roſes, two ounces, 
Mix them together. 
_*  Edinb. 


Vater, fix ounces ; 

Nitre, one dram ; 

Honey of roſes, one ounce. 
Mix them together. Where acids 

are requifite, forty drops of the 

weak ipirit of vitriol are added 


to this compoſition. 


1 | > 
* * Pp 


= 


ſoften it. 


Pharmacopæia Pauperum: 


GaRGARISMA DETERGENS, 
| Detergent. gargariſm, 
Take of | 1 

Emollient decoction, one pint; 

Teincture of myrrh, one ounce; 

Honey, an ounce and a half, 
Mix them together. 


GARGARISMA EMOLLIENS, 
E mollient gargariſin. 
Take of | PEO, | 
Marſhmallow root, two ounces; 
Figs four in number ; 
Water, three pints. 
Boil them till one pint is waſted, 
and then ſtrain the liquor. 


Theſe liquors are uſed for waſh- 
ing the mouth and fauces; the 
firſt, where the parts are extreme! 
relaxed; the ſecond and third 
where ulcerations require io be de- 
terged, or the excretion of thick 
viſcid faliva promoted; and the 


fourth, where the mouth is dry, 


parched and rigid, to moiſten and 

In ſome caſes, volatile ſpirits 
may be advantageouſly joined to 
theſe kinds of preparations. Dr. 
Pringle informs us, that in the in- 
flammatory quinſey, or ſtrangula- 
tion of the fauces, he has obſerved 
little benefit ariſing from the com- 
mon gargles ; that ſuch as were of 
an acid nature ſeemed to do more 
harm than good, by contracting 


the emunRories of the ſaliva and 


mucus, and thickening thoſe hu- 


mors; that a decoction of figs in 


milk and water ſeemed to have a 


contrary effect, eſpecially if ſome 


ſpirit of ſal ammoniac Was added, 


by which the ſaliva was made thin- 
ner, and the glands brought to ſe- 
crete more freely, a circumſtance 


always conducive to the cure. 


+ HavsTus DIaPHORETICUS, 
$] Edinb. 2 


Diapborctic draufbt. 
: 225 | Q 


Pbarmacopœia Pauperum. 


Take of 
Spirit of Mindererus, | 
Syrup of meconium, each half 
an ounce ; | 
Salt of hartſhorn, five grains. 


Mix them together. 


This draught is a very powerful 
diaphoretic, more certain in its ef- 
fects than the medicines given in 
this intention in a ſolid form, In 
the beginning of inflammatory fe- 
vers, after bleeding, it 1s one of 
the ſureſt febrifuges : theriaca, and 
other warm ſubſtances uſually em- 
pioyed, if they fail in bringing out 
a ſweat, increaſe the fever ; whilſt 
this faline preparation operates 
without heat, | 


HavusTus DIURETICUs, Luſ. 
Diuretic araught. 
Take of r. 
Diuretic ſalt, two ſcruples ; 
Oxymel of ſquills, one dram by 
_ meaſures _ | 
Water, an ounce and a half, 
Mix them together, 


Take of 2. | 
Tincture of cantharides, fifteen 
drops; / 


Salt of wormwood, half a dram ; 
Lemon juice, fix drams ; 
Simple penny - royal water, an 
ounce and a half ; 
Simple ſyrup, two drams. 
Mix them together. 


Both theſe are medicines of great 
efficacy for the purpoſe exprefled in 
the title, The firſt, called in the 
hoſpital itior, is given in drop- 
ſies, where a plentiful flux of urine 
is of primary conſequence to the 
cure. The ſecond, very juſtly di- 


ſtinguiſned by the appellation - 


tior, is ventured on in thoſe caſes 
only where the urinary paſſages are 
obſtructecł by viſcid mucus, and 
where medicines of a leſs ſtimulat- 


ing kind have been tried without 
ſucceſs. 1 He f - fo 


In FusUM AanTISCORBUTICUM, 
Edinb. ; 0 
Antiſcorbutic infuſion. 
Take of | - 

Buckbean leaves, two ounces ; 
Seville orange, half an ounce ;. 
Compound horſe radiſh water, 

four ounces; 

Common' water, four pints. 


Let the common water, boiling, 
be poured on the buckbean and 
orange, and ſuffered to ſtand in 
,a cloſe veſſel for a night; then 
ſtrain out the liquor, and add to 

it the horſe radiſh water, 


This infuſion is a very uſeful, 
and ſufficiently elegant antiſcorbu- 
tic: buckbean appears from expe- 
rience to be one of the moſt effica- 
cious of the herbs of that claſs ; the 
ingredients here joined to it alleviate 


its ill flavour, and at the ſame time 
promote its virtue. A quarter of 


a pint of the liquor may be taken 
three or four times a day. | 


In FusUM CEPMALICUM, Edinb. 
Cephalic infuſion, 
Take of 
Wild yalerian root, two ounces ; 
Roſemary, or ſage, half an 
' ounce ; | 
Aromatic water, four ounces ; 
Common water, four pints. _ 
Let the common water be poured, 
boiling, on the herb and root,” 
and ſuffered to ſtand for a night 
in a Cloſe veſſel ; then ſtrain out 
the infuſion, and add to it the, 
aromatic Water. , 


In epileptic diſorders, and other 
like affections of the nervous ſyſtem, , 
this infuſion has frequenily good 
effects. The doſe is a quarter ot a 


pint, to be taken twice a day. 
Way 


Inrus 
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InFusUM DIJURETICUM. An ounce of coltsfoot leaves is 
Diuretic infuſion. ſometimes added to theſe ingredients; 
Take of which addition procures the medi- 
Wormwood leaves, dried, half cines the title of pectoral infuſſon. Both 
an ounce; infuſions are ſoft, emollient, mucila- 

Salt of tartar, two ſcruples; ginous liquors; and as ſuch they 


Compound juniper water, two are directed in defluxions of thin 


ounces ; acrid rheums, and eroſions of the 


Common water, twelve ounces. veſſels. They are given to the 
Pour the common water, boiling, quantity of a pint a day. 
on the wormwood and ſalt of 


tartar, and when grown cold, Ixrusuu PARALYTICUM, 
ſtrain off the liquor, and mix Paralytic infuſion. 
with it the juniper water. Take of 


| | | | Horſe radiſh root, ſhaved, 
A long continuance of bilious fe- Muſtard ſeed, bruiſed, each ſour 
vers, or frequent relapſes into ounces 3 3 
them, bring on obſtructions of the Boiling water, four pints. 
viſcera, which end in a dropſy Let them ſteep together, in a cloſe 
Jaundice, or irregular intermittent. veſſel, for twenty-four hours. 
In theſe cafes, this aperient alca- | 
line liquor is one of the moſt effec- This infuſion is ſtrongly impreg- 
tual remedies : the quantity here nated with the pungency of the 
preſcribed, is to be taken every muſtard ſeed and horſe radiſh, 
day, at three doſes, and a purga- which by this ſimple proceſs give 
tive occaſionally interpoſed. If out the whole of their virtues. 
intermittent fevers return after the Though the medicine is deſigned 
cure of the other diſorders, they chiefly (as its title expreſlzs) for a 
are then ſucceſsfully treated by the. ſtimulant in paralytic complaints, 
bark. * ©? | there are ſeveral other diſorders in 
Preparations of this kind are like- which it may be exhibited to good 
wiſe of conſiderable uſe in mania- advantage; in ſcorbutic caſes, in 
cal diforders; in Which, as Dr, particular, it promiſes to be a re- 
Mead obſerves, evacuations by the medy of great utility : it generally 
kidneys are of greater conſequence promotes the urinary diſcharge, 
than is generally ſuppoſed ; eſpe- and if the patient is kept warm, 
cially if the mania is of the furious perſpiration. The doſe is half a 
Kind, and accompanied with febrile pint, to be taken twice a day. 
heat. Alcaline ſalts, given in 


large doſes, are here the malt ef- IN IECTIO EALSA MIA, Edinb. 

fectual diuretics. | t | Balſamic injeftion, 
Ixvrusun Lixt, Edinb. © Balſam of copaiba, half an 

Inſuſion of linjerd, ounce; 

Take of Lime water, fix ounces ; 


Linſeed, whole, two ſpoonfuls; Honey of roſes, two ounces. 
Liquorice, ſhaved, half an ounce; Let the balſam be well beat up with 


Boiling water, four pints. the yolk of one egg; and then 
Let them ftand in infuſion by the gradually add the lime water and 


fire for ſome hours, and then honey, _ „ av 


Krain off the liquor. 1 
W139 7 Ne 
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IxiEcTIio MERCURIALIS, Edinb. 

Mercurial injection. 

Take of 

| Quickfilver, | | 
Balſam of copaiba, each half an 

ounce: | | | 
Roſe water, half a pint. 

Rub the quickſilver with the bal- 
ſam, till they are perfectly in- 
corporated ; then mix with them 
the yolk of an egg, and after- 
wards add the roſe water. 


7 


This and the foregoing prepara- 
tion are deſigned to be injected into 
the urethra in virulent gonorrhceas, 
for cleanſing and deterging the 
parts. | 


JuLapiUM AMMONIACUM, Edinb. 
| Ammoniacum julep. 
Take of 
Milk of ammoniacum, four 
ounces | 
Syrup of ſquills, three ounces, 
Mix them together. 


Ammoniacum and ſquills are 
medicines of known efficacy in aſth- 
matic diſorders. This julep is an 
uſeful compoſition of thefe power- 
ful drugs; and in obſtinate coughs, 
aſthmas, and oppreſſions at the 
breaſt, proves frequently of excel- 
lent ſervice. TWO ſpoonfuls are 
to be taken twice a day. 


JvLArIuu ANTIHYSTERICUM, 
Edinb. 
Antibyſleric julep. 

Take of N | 
Penny-royal water, four ounces : 
Antihyſteric water, two ounces ; 
Tincture of caftor, two drams ; 
Salt of hartſhorn, ten grains; or 

ſpirit of amber, one dram ; 
White ſugar, ſix drams. 
Mix them together. 


The virtues of this compoſition 
are ſufficiently obvious from its 
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— = 
title: the doſe is two ſpoonfuls, to 
be taken twice or thrice a dax. 


JuLaPruM carDIacun, Edinb. 
| Cordial julep. 
Take of 


Alexeterial water, four ounces; 
Aromatic water, two ounces; 
Volatile oily ſpirit, 
Tincture of ſaffron, 
drams; RN 
White ſugar, half an ounce. 
Mix, and make them into a julep. 


each two 


This mixture is an uſeful cordial 
in all depreſſions of the ſpirits, in 
the ſinkings of low fevers, and the 
languors, to which hyſterical and 
hypochondriacal perſons are ſub- 
ject. An ounce, or two ſpoonfuls, 


may be taken for a doſe, two or 


- 


three times a day. 


JuLayruM DIaPHORETICUM, 
Diaphoretic julep. 1 ..._ 
Take of 


Alexeterial water, four ounces ; 
Spirit of Mindererus, two ounces; 
Salt of hartſhorn, ten grains; 
White ſugar, fix drams. 
Mix them for a julep.. - 

This excellent compoſition is a 
very powerful ſudorifſic, and an- 


ſwers its intention more effectually, 


and with greater certainty, than 
many others calculated for the 
ſame purpoſe. 

Where a copious ſweat is to be 
excited, as in rheumatic diſeaſes, 
two ſpoonfuls are to be taken warm 
in bed every hour, or two hours, 
till the ſweat breaks out ; if warm 
diluting liquors are not afterwards 
ſufficient to keep it up, the ſame 
medicine is to be occaſionally re- 
peated. | 


| JuLayIiUM DIAPHORETICUM 


Ap, Edinb. 1 | 
| | eis 


0 Acid diaphoretic ruled, 
Take of . Julep 


Alexeterial water, four ounces ; 
Treacle vinegar, two ounces ; 


Tincture of ſaffron, half an 


ounce z 
Spirit of amber, one dram ; 
White ſugar, one ounce. 
Mix them together. 

The acid quality of this diapho- 
retic julep renders it peculiarly ad- 
apted to thoſe diſorders in which 
any of the internal parts are inflam- 
ed, as in pleuriſies and peripneu- 


monies. It is given in the ſame 


doſe as the preceding. 


-JoLayrum DIivRETICUNM, Edinb. 

| Diuretic julep. 

Take of. | 
Spirit of Mindererus, four ounces ; 
Compound horſe radiſh water, 


two OURCES ; 


Syrup of marſhmallows, three 


OUNCES, 


Mix them together. 


The fpirit of Mindererus is an ex- 
cellent aperient ſaline liquor, cap- 
able of promoting evacuation either 


by the cutaneous pores, or the uri- | 


mary paſſages, according to the man- 
ner of exhibiting it. We have al- 
ready ſeen, that when taken warm 
in bed, it proves a powerful ſudo- 


rific ; eſpecially if aſſiſted by vola - 
tile ſalts, ſmall doſes of opiates, or 


other ſubſtances which tend to de- 
termine its action to the ſkin. If 
the patient walks about, in a cool 
air, it operates gently, but for the 
moſt part effectually, by urine: 
the additions here joined to it, cor- 
reſpond with this intention, and 


promote its operation. As this me- 
dicine excites the urinary diſcharge, 


without heating, or irritating the 
parts, it takes place not only in 
dropſies, but Ilkewile in inflamma- 
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tory diſorders, wherever this fat. 
tary ſecretion is to be promoted. It 


is given to the quantity of two 


ſpoonfuls, thrice a day. 

A dram of ſpirit of amber ;; 
ſometimes mixed with this Julep, 
which nevertheleſs does not ſeem 


to receive from that ingredient an) 


additional virtue: whatever virtue; 
the ſalt of amber may poſſeſs (which 
probably are not ſo great as is ge- 
nerally ſuppoſed) the /pirit is im- 
pregnated therewithin an extremely 
low degree ; the falt not beginning 
to ariſe, till ſome time after the ſpi- 
rit, or phlegm has ceaſed to diſtil. 
The doſe of the ſpirit by itſelf 
is half an ounce, or one ſpoonful; 
and of this compoſition, two ſpoon- 
fuls, to be taken thrice a day. In 
ſome caſes, larger doſes may be 
given to better advantage, parti- 
cularly in dropſies. 
JvLAPIUMH FotTIDUM, Edinb. 
Fetid julep. 
Take of 
Aſa fetida, one dram and a half; 
Rue water, fix ounces ; | 
Antihyſteric water, two ounces ; 
Oil of hartſhorn, twenty drops; 
White ſugar, ten drams. | 
Rub the aſa fetida in the rue wa- 
ter till it diſſolves, and having 
dropt the oil upon the ſugar, 
mix the whole together. | 


This compoſition is not a little 
fetid and unſightly ; it is neverthe- 


leſs a medicine of great efficacy, 


not only in hypochondriacal and 
hyſterical diſorders, but likewiſe in 
aſthmas, epilepfies, and nervous 
complaints: the doſe is one ſpoon- 
ful, to be taken thrice a day. 

It is ſometimes prepared without 
the oil of hartſhorn. | | 


JULAPIUM HYDRAGOGUM, Edinb. 
Hydragegae julu ß. 
D een Take 


Take of ff 
Chamemel flower water, fix 
- . ounces 3 | 11 
Emetic tartar, ten grains 
Syrup of buckthorn, two ounces ; 


Mix them together. | 


Two ſpoonfuls of this julep are 
given, in-hydropic caſes, every two 
hours, till it takes ſufficient effect 
as 4 purgative; which it generally 
does before the quantity here pre- 


ſcribed has been made uſe of, E- 


metic tartar, thus exhibited in ſmall 
doſes, and frequently repeated, 
proves as certain and powerful a 


cathartic, as it does an emetic, 


when given in a larger quantity at 
once. It operates nevertheleſs with 
ſufficient eaſe, and rarely weakens 
or fatigues the patient ſo much, as 
ſome other purgatives, which do 
not occaſion fo large an evacua- 
tion. f ö 


| JuLarpiuM MOSCHATUM, Ed inb. 
| Muſe julep. 
Take of | 


Roſe water, fix ounces ; 
_ Volatile: oily ſpirit, one dram 
and a half; 
Moſk, fifteen grains; 
White ſugar, half an ounce. 
Grind the muſk with the ſugar, and 


then mix therewith the other in- 


gredients. 


In diſorders where muſk is pro- 
per (ſee page 163.) one ſpoonful of 
this julep is given three or four 
times a day, according to the ur- 
gency of the caſe. The volatile 
ſpirit (to be deſcribed hereafter in 
its place) excellently coincides with 
the muſk, and promotes its virtue. 


| JuLayivy $crLLITICUM, Edinb. 
Scillitic julep. 
Take of | | 


Hyſſop, or fennel, water 
* byrup of fquills, each three 
W 
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. 
Mix them together. 


In all caſes where ſquills are ſer- 
viceable, whether as à diuretic in 
dropſies, or as a deobſtruent and 
expectorant in aſthmas, two ſpoon- 
fuls, or an ounce, of this julep, 
may be uſefully taken twice a day. 


Jvrariun $1STENS, Edinb. 
| Binding. julep. 
Take of 


Alexeterial water, four ounces ; 
Aromatic water, two ounces; 
Strengthening confection, two 
drams; PSs 
Japan earth, in powder, one 
dram; 
Liquid laudanum, forty drops; 
White ſugar, half an ounce, 
Mix them well together. 


This julep is calculated againſt 


duyſenteries and diarrhœas; in which, 


after proper evacuations, it gene- 
rally eaſes the gripes, and reſtrains 
the flux. It is to be given three or 
four times a day, in the quantity of 
a ſpoonful at a time. | 


Lac ASTRINGENs, Luf. 
Ajiringent milk, 

Take of > <a 
Cows milk, one pint; __ 
Granate peel, bruiſed, half an 

ounce; | N 

Cinnamon, bruiſed, two drams. 

Set them over the fire, and as ſoon 
as the milk ſwells up, pour in a 
little water to make it ſubſide; 
proceed in this manner, till a 
pint of water is thus conſumed, 
and only a pint of liquor remains, 
which is to be paſſed through a 
ſtrainer for uſe. 3 


In hectic diſorders, phthiſes and 
ulcerations of the lungs, milk is 
frequently of good ſervice: but it 
ſometimes happens, that when the 
body ſtands moſt in need of this ny- 

e _ tritious 


IF® | 
tritious, as well as medicinal liquor, 
the inteſtines are too ſlippery to re- 
tain it. For ſuch caſes this prepa- 
ration is contrived, the aſtringent 
quality with which the milk is here 
impregnated, ftrengthening the 
bowels, fo as to prevent its running 
off. The quantity, above preſcrib- 
ed, is to be taken every day, di- 
vided into different doſes at plea- 
ſure, and fweetned, if neceſlary, 
with ſugar. | 

It may here be proper to ob- 
ſerve, that there are not only ſome 
conſtitutions with which milk diſ- 
agrees, but likewiſe ſome diſeaſes 
in which it is highly prejudicial: 
ſuch are in particular (as Dr. Mead 
obſerves from Hippocrates) pains 
of the head and acute fevers, and 
exceſſive drought proceeding from 
hence, ſwellings of the præcordia, 
bilious fluxes, and dyſenteries. 


Lac FERRA TUM, Edinb. 

Mili impregnated with iron. 

This is prepared by quenching red- 
hot iron in new milk, and re- 
peating the proceſs till one 
fourth of the liquor is exhaled. 


The milk ſeems to gain by this 
proceſs, little more than an empy- 
reumatic taſte. The preparation is 
nevertheleſs looked upon as lightly 
impregnated with the virtues of 
iron, and ſuppoſed to be an uſe- 
ful aſtringent in the diabetes, diar- 
rhœa, and dyſentery. It is given 
twice a day, to the quantity of a 
guarter of a pint at a time. 


Lac Makrts, Luſ. 
| Milk of iron. 
Take of | | 
Salt of ſteel, one ounce ; 
Gum Arabic, a dram and a half; 
Boiling water, one pint. 


This ſolution of the ſalt of iron 
is very Mrong'y mpregnated with 
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that metal, the virtues of which 
have been already ſufficiently ex- 
plained. See page 321, &. A 
this ſolution is of a diſagreeable 
rough taſte; and as the common 
ſalt, or vitriol, of iron, generally 
contains a portion of metal, not 
fully ſaturated with the acid, which 
ſubſides, on ſtanding, in form of 
a yellow or browniſh ochre ; gum 
Arabic is here judiciouſly added, 


to prevent that unſightly ſediment, 


and ſomewhat cover the roughneſs 
of the ſteel. 1 


Laupanum Lig uviduvu, Edinb. 
Liquid laudanum. 
Take of ö 


Opium, two ounces ; 
Aromatic water, twenty ounces: 
Digeſt with a gentle heat, till the 
opium is diſſolved, and then 
ſtrain out the liquor. 


The proof ſpirit, here directed, 
readily and totally diſſolves the 
opium, and proves an excellent 
menſtruum for that drug, where 
the liquor is not deſigned to be 
long kept. We have already ob- 
ſerved, that in keeping, a conſider- 
able part of the opium ſeparates, 
whence the medicine becomes un- 
certain in point of ſtrength; and 
that when opium is thus diſſolved 
in a ſmall quantity of fluid, the 
doſe, which can be determined on- 
ly by drops, is precarious. See 
page 410; and 435, where a li- 
quid opiate is deſcribed, free from 
theſe inconveniencies. We ſhall here 
only add, that the laudanum above 
directed, is of the ſame ſtrength, 
in regard to the opium, with that 


of the Edinburgh pharmacopœia, 


twenty-five drops, containing, at 2 
medium, one grain of opium; and 
that the ſame quantity of opium is 
contained in twenty drops of the 
tindlura thebaica of the London 
pharmacopxia. . 


Laiuzvr unt ANODYNUM, Edinb, 
| Kab, liniment. 
Edinb. 


Take of 


Nerve ointment, three Ounces ; 
Balſam of turpentine, one ounce. 
Mix them toget her. 


LINIMENTUM HOEMORRHOIDALE, 
| Liniment for the piles. 
Take of 
' Emollient ointment, two ounces 5 
Liquid laudanum, half an ounce ; ; 
Mix theſe ingredients with the yolk 
of an egg, and work them well 


together. 


LiNIMENTUM MERCURLALE, 
Edinb, 
Mercurial liniment. 
Take of | 
Hog's lard, one ounce ; 
White precipitate - of mercury 
(prepared, as directed in the 
Edinburgh pharmacopœia, ſee 
page 340 of this work) one 
drm. > | | 
Mix them together. 


The titles of the 4 forego- 
ing com poſitions are ſufficiently ex- 
preſſive of their virtues, without 
any farther comment. They are 
all very well contrived for anſwer- 


aug their reſpective intentions. 


 LintmENTUM VOLATILE. 
| Volatile liniment. 
Take of 
Oil of hartſhorn, 
Spirit of hartſhorn, each equal 
parts. 
Mix them together. 


In the inflammatory quinſey, or 


ſtrangulation of the fauces, a piece 
of flannel, moiſtened with this mix- 


ture, and applied to the throat, to 
e renewed every four or five 
hours, is one of the moſt efficaci- 
ous remedies. By means of this 
wn ſtimulating 8 the 


Pit Pa 


neck, and ſometimes the whnls 
body, is put into a ſweat, which, 
after bleeding, either carries eff, 
or leſſens the inſtammation. Where 


the ſkin cannot bear the acrimony 


of this mixture, the volatile lint- 
ment of the ſhops wy be made 


nn] of. 


Lixcrus aciDULvs, Laſ. 
Acidulous lohoch, © 
Take of | 
| Conſerve of red roſes, two. 
ounces ;z 
| Weak: ſpirit of vitriol, four ſcru- 
ples, or as much as is ſuffi- 
cient to give a grateful . 
Mix them together. 


Labs BALSAMICUM, Kan. 
Balſamic loboch. 5 
Take of 


Sperma ceti, two drams; 

Balſam of Peru, forty drops; 

Syrup of marſhmallows, tw o 
ounces. 

Let the ſperma ceti and balſam | 
well worked up with a ſufficient 
quantity of yolks of eggs ; and 
then mix with them the ſyrup. 


Lonoch COMMUNE, Edinhs.. 
| Common lohach. - 
Take of 
Freſh drawn linſeed ail, 
_ Syrup of marſhmallows, each 
'two ounces. 18 


Mix them together. | 


Lokoch PECTORALE, Edinb. 
Pechoral lobocb. 
Take of 
Sperma ceti, 
White ſoap, each two A 1 
Freſh drawn linfeed oil, one 
ounce and a half; ' 
Syrup of marſhmallows, thres 
Ounces. 
Mix them together, 


| LixeTvs sorurtvvs, Luf. 
: * _ 4 „ : . - , Solus 


Take of 


Mix, and make them into a lohoch. 
e 4 or removing the many diſorders 


© * Solutive Johoch. | 

- Conſerve of hipps, one ounce ; 
Solutive ſyrup of roſes, 

Oil olive, each four ounces. 


Lohochs are principally made 
uſe of in diſorders of the internal 


gus, larynx, trachea, and bron- 
chia. Theacidulous lohoch (which is 
far the moſt agreeable of them, and 
of an elegant red colour) is given 


as a light reſtringent and detergent 


in phthiſical caſes; the common 


lohoch, as an emollient in the aph- 


thz, and other hke complaints ; 
and the pectoral, in diſorders of the 
breaſt. Beſides, intentions of this 
kind, the ſolutive lohoch gently 
looſens the belly; whilſt the balſa- 
mic tends to reſtrain immoderate 
fluxes, by ſomewhat ſtrengthening 
che bowels, and defending them 
from the irritation of acrimonious 


+ humors. 


© "Macnes1a ALBA, Edinb. 
M bite magneſia. 

Take any quantity of the mother- 
ley of nitre, that is, the liquor 
which remains after the cryſtal- 
lization of rough nitre. Add to 

this a ley of potaſh, by degrees, 


Ads long as any precipitation en- 


ſues ; and then, pouring off the 


liquor, carefully waſh the preci- 


-pitated powder with warm wa- 


This powder was, for ſeveral 
years, a celebrated ſecret in the 
hands of ſome particular perſons 
abroad: Its preparation was firft 
communicated to the public by 
Hoffman, who gives it the charac- 
ter of an uſeful antacid, a ſafe and 
inoffenſive laxative in doſes of a 
dram or two, and a diaphoretic 
and diuretic, when given in-ſmaller 


8 


* 
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doſes of fifteen, or twenty grains. 


Since this time, it has had a conſider- 


able place in the practice of foreign 
phyſicians, and now begins to come 
into eſteem among us, particularly 
in heartburns, and for preventing 


which children are ſo frequently 


| ſo he ir throw into from a redundance of 
parts of the mouth, fauces, e ſopha- 


acid humors in the firſt paſlages ; 
it is preferred en account of its laxa- 
tive quality to the common abſor- 
bents, which (unleſs gentle purga- 
tives are given occaſionally to car- 
ry them off) are apt to ledge in 
the body, and occaſion a coſtive- 
neſs very detrimental to infants, 
Though the preparation of this 
medicine 15 now commonly known, 
its nature and properties are very 
little underſtood : whilſt ſome ſup- 
poſe it to poſſeſs uncommon vir- 
tues, others affirm, that, when du- 
ly edulcorated, it is in no reſpect 
different from calcined hartſhorn, 
or any other ſimple animal, or ve- 
getable earth. We apprehend the 


following obſervations will deter- 


mine this affair. 5 

Magneſia alba, when prepared 
in perfection, is a White and very 
ſubtile earth, perfectly void of 
ſmell or taſte; of the claſs of thoſe 
which diſſolve in acids, but differ- 
ing from the common earths of 
this kind, in diſſolving into a bit- 
teriſh- purgative liquor: it yields 
with the vitriolic acid a /a/ cathar- 
ticus amarus, very eaſily ſoluble in 
water ; whilſt the common abſor- 
bents form with the ſame acid an 
inſipid cryſtalline maſs, very difh- 


cult of ſolution.” A large doſe of 


the magneſia, if the ſtomach con- 


tains no acid to diſſolve it, does 


not purge ; a moderate one, if an 
acid is lodged there, procures ſeve- 
ral ſtools : the teſtacea, though the 
body abounds with acidities, Very 
rarely looſen the belly in the lealt 


7 


degree. 


Magne- 


= 
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Magneſia therefore is really dif- 
ſerent from the abſorbents of the 
ſhops, 
earths. 
ley 
pared, appears both from the man- 
ner of its production and experi- 
ments made upon it, to be no 
other than a ſolution of the earthy 


Nevertheleſs the mother- 


part of vegetable aſhes, &c. in 


mixture of the nitrous and marine 
acids: tis from hence, that ſome 


have believed the magneſia (or 


owder ſeparated from this liquor, 


and freed from the acids) to be ſi- 


milar to the common earths. This 
concluſion is too haſtily drawn : for 
ſeveral ſubſtances, if combined 
with the marine acid, and after- 
wards perfectly ſeparated from it, 
are found to have aſſumed proper- 


ties which they had not before: 


thus fixed alcaline ſalts, which in 
their common ſtate form with ihe 


vitriolic acid a vitnolated tartar, 


after they have been united with 


the marine acid, yield a ſalt of dif- 


ferent qualities, the ſal catbarticus 
Glauberi (fee page 293); and ſome 
of the ſoluble earths, from which 


only an infipid concrete was before 


obtainable by that acid, yield with 
it, after their ſeparation from the 
marine, a ſal catharticus amarus 


(ſee page 195.) : 


It js evident from this account, 


that if the magneſia ſhall be found 
to anſwer what ſome. trials have 
given room to expect, the mother- 
ley of nitre is not the only ſubſtance 
from which it may be prepared. 
The reduction of the officinal abſor- 
bents, indeed, into a perfect mag- 
neſia, or ſoluble purgative earth, 
15 not to be effected but by a pro- 
cels, which is attended with diff. 
culty and trouble: but we have 
diſcovered ſimilar productions eaſily 
procurable, The terreſtrious mat- 
ter which alcaline ſalts precipitate 
ſo copiouſly from the bittern of ſea 
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or the common ſoluble 


of nitre, from which it is pre- 


96 


water, from ſolutions of the com 
mon al catharticus amarus, made 
from that bitter liquor, and of the 
ſalts of the purging mineral waters, 
are in no other reſpect diftinguiſh- 
able from it, than in poſſeſſing a 
greater degree of that quality for 
which the magnefia is particularly 
recommended. © i 
Mis TURA ALEXETERIX. 

Alexeterial mixture. y 
Take of e y 
Common water, four ounces 
Spirituous alexeterial water wick 


f # 


- vinegar, its: | | 

- Julep of camphor, each one 

' "ounce and a half; i 
Compound powder of contra- 

yer va, four ſeruphe ? 

Nitre, two ſcruples ; © _ 

Syrup of orange peel, fix drams. 
Mix them together. 


In hoſpitals and places ill aired, 
common inflammatory fevers ſome- 
times change into putrid and malig- 
nant ones. To guard againſt any 
accident of this kind, it is adviſe- 


able, as ſoon as the inflammation 


begins to abate, or the pulſe to 
ſoften, to exhibit three or four 
ſpoonfuls of this alexipharmac mix 
ture every fix hours. Cam 
ſeems to anſwer beſt when chus 
given in a liquid form; and to be 
moſt efficacious in ſuch ſmall doſes, 
tor abating inflammation and ner- 
vous ſymptoms, and likewiſe for 
promoting a gentle diaphoreſis. 


MisSTURA ANTIDYSENTERICA. 
Antidyſenteric mixture. | 
Take of 1 | 
Simple cinnamon water, ſeven 
E | | 
Spirituous cinnamon water, one 
- QUNCE.; She waned » 
Electary of ſcordium with opium, 

; half aw onen een 

Mix them together. ED 
Take 


$76 
Take of 


wn We” £ 
Extract of logwood, three drams ; 


Tincture of Japan 
drama: 
Spirituous cinnamon 
ounce; Eg 
Common water, ſeven ounces. 
Diſlolve the extract in the cinna- 
mon water, and then add the 
common water and the tincture. 


earth, two 


water, one 


In recent dyſenteries, after the 
Mix them together, for a bolus. 


neceſſary evacuations, a ſpoonful 
or two of either of theſe mixtures 
may be given after every motion, 
or once in four or five hours: if 
the firſt, which is a mild opiate, 
fails of procuring reſt, it is a ſign 
that ſome of the corrupted humors 
ſtill remain in the bowels, and that 
It is more proper to go on with the 
evacuation, than to ſuppreſs the 
flux. Theſe medicines will ſome- 
times likewiſe take place in the laſt 
ſtage of the diſeaſe, when through 
neglect or miſmanagement it has 
continued till the ſtrength is much 
impaired, the inteſtines greatly re- 
laxed, and their villous coat abrad- 
ed; provided there are neither i- 
chorous or involuntary ſtools, aph- 
thæ, petechiæ, hiccup, or great 
anxiety at the breaſt. Rhubarb, 
and theſe aſtringents, are to be ſo 
interpoſed, that at the ſame time 
the putrid humors are diſlodged, 
the ſtrength may be ſupported, and 
the inteſtines braced. See Dr. 
Pringle's excellent obſervations on 
the diſeaſes of the army, page 254. 
_ & 7g. where the reader will find a 

fall and ſatisfactory hiſtory of the 
ſymptoms and cure of this diſtem- 
per, ſo frequent and fatal in the 


12 ad PHTHISIN, 
lixture againſt the phthiffs. 
r 
Balſam of ropaiba, one dram; 
Common water, four ounces; 


P bharmacopæia | Pauperum. | 


Spirituous cinnamon water, one 
„ ene ee IF 6450 6 
Syrup of orange peel, half an 
n <+#%: © 4.255 5 Tooth 

Let the balſam be diſſolved in 3 
proper quantity of yolk of egg, 
and then mixed with the other 
ingredients. BAR 


Take of: i: #5 + 
Thebaic extract, one grain; 
Conſerve of roſes, half a dram. 


Take of 3. | 
Oxymel of ſquills, a dram and a 
half; | 
Thebaic tincture, fifteen drops; 
Spirituous cinnamon water, two 
drams ; os Ee 
Common water, two ounces. 
Mix them together: DP, 


In the advanced ſtate of a con- 
ſumption, we may diſtinguiſh two 


ſorts of coughs, one occaſioned by 


the ulcers, and the other by a thin 
rheum falling upon the fauces and 
trachea, which parts being then de- 


prived of their mucus, become ex- 
tremely ſenſible to irritation. It is 


this laſt kind, perhaps, which is 
moſt painful and teazing to the pa- 
tient. The ſame medicines are not 
proper for both. | 

The firſt ſort requires balſamics, 
if the ulcer is open, and the mat- 
ter can be expectorated. For this 


purpoſe, the firſt of the above mix- 


tures is a very elegant and effectual 
formula : two ſpoonfuls are to be 
taken at a time, twice a day. I 
the balſam purges, two drams of 
the paregoric elixir, added to the 


quantity of the mixture here pre- 


ſcribed, will prevent that effect. 
The other kind of cough can only 
be palliated by incraſſants; and for 
that purpoſe, the ſecond vf the abovs 
compoſitions is one of the moſt ſuc- 


ceſsful medicines. The conſerve is 
2 alte- 


Tal are apt to heat, to bi 
body, and to obſtruct 138 


tion. 


— 


but of weak virtues : the opiate 
extract is the moſt efficacious in- 


| gredient, but is to be given — 
ene - 
the 


caution, as opiates in 


As theſe bad 3 are in good 
meaſure corrected by ſquills; as 
ſoon as the patient begins to com- 
plain of reſtleſs nights from 
the third mixture may be 
n at bed time. | 

112 e VALERIARAY, Lol. 

| Valerian mixture. 
Take of 

Simple pepper mint water, , welve 
-., ounces z 

Wild valerian root, in powder, 
one oun ce: 

Compound ſpirit of lavender, 

half an ounce ; 

Syrup of orange peel, one ounce ; 


Mix them together. 


Wild valerian root, one of the 
principal medicines in epilepſies and 
vertigo's, ſeems to anſwer. better 
when thus exhibited in ſubſtance, 
than if given in form of tincture 
or infuſion. The liquors here 
joined to it excellently coincide 


with, and by their warmth and 


pungency greatly improve its vir- 
tues. TWO 


day. 

Orxvn c Wwe; Edinb. 
Campborated oil. 

Take of 


Freſn drawn linſeed oil, one 


ounce; _ 
Camphor, balf an ounce. 
Mix them e 


This preparation is n for 


external uſes only, 2 as an * 


4 
- 


{ 


— e 


- altogether ſafe, and otherwiſe well 
adapted to the nature of the diſeaſe, 


not 3 * "NS: 


hing, 
+ ulefully 


ſpoonfuls of the mix- 
ture may be taken twice or thrice a 


9 
and diſcutient, in caſes of burns, 

rheumatic or gouty pains; &c. tho 
camphor thus dee in oil might 
inter- 


- 


ruure - Ben, 
TE 1 = 
— of enn 


Garlic, 00019 4995) 
White _ each half an ounce; 
Mlillepedes prepared, a ſufficient 
Auantity to reduce the other 
ingredients into a maſs of a 
Proper confiſtencs for pills; : 


2 hs: t om 


7 530446 1% TIT? 
In coughs and althmas; where 
the breaſt is oppreſſed by | viſcid 


phlegm, this attenuating and ape- 
rient. compoſition is frequently of 
great ſervice, If every dram of 
the maſs is made into twelve pills, 
five or ſix — be taken 
twice a dax. br 
Prim — / Edinb, 
5 aun; "£6 
Take of | 
- Socotorine aloes, - 413 10 
White ſoap, each equal s | 
Thin honey, as much as w 
bow them into * maſs. 


This medicine«i is 1 uſeful ape- 
rient in cachectic and chlorotic in- 
diſpoſitions, and obſtructions of the 
bowels. A ſcruple;-or half a dram 
may be made into pills of ® mode- 
rate ſize for one doſe. 

Watt 16- 140 it 
pvr CHALYBEATR; Edinb, 
 Chalybeat you . 
Take of A 

_ Gum ammoniacum, e 

Extract of gentian, 

Salt of ſteel, | 

Myrrh, each one ounce 3 

Syrup of ſugar, a faffcient bree 

tity. 
Mix them together, according to 


art. 
P p + In 


* 
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In byfterical diſorders, after 
bleeding and purzing, where a- 
—— ant plethoric habit indi- 
cates theſe evacuations, chalybeat 
medicines are moſt to be relied up- 
on; eſpeclly when joined, as in 
this compoſition, with bitters and 
deobſtruent gums. At firſt taking, 
they are apt to increaſe the com- 


. las the experienced Syden- 


obſeryes) and occaſion great 
diſorders both of body and mind; 
which however ſoon go off, or may 
be relieved: by a proper doſe of 
n given at bed time. | 


- 


1 —— Hee! 
. CHALYBEAT. Edinb. 


| Deobfruen TIO RE pier _ 


Take of 

.Spcotorine en 
Extract of black bellebore, _— 
Salt of ſteel, | 22 
Galbanum, | 
Myrrh, ench one ounce; | 
Syrup of ſugar, as much as is 

ſufficient. 

Beat them into A 2 4 acconding 

ta . 


H 


2 


"Flom. ECPHRACTICE. 
PURGANTEsS, Edinb. 


_... Porging. deobſtruent pills. 
T of | $ 21.4 © [> þÞ. "Sh 43K | Nr Make them into a maft. ; -* 


" Extroft. of black hellebore, _ 


Scammony, each two ounces; 
Vitriolated tartar, three drams 3 
Eſſential oil of juniper berries 

one dram. and a half: 
Syrup of bucktliorn, a ſufficient 


quantity. 


Make theſe 2 a maſs, | 


according to art. 


PiL ux CUMMOSE, Edinb. | 
LI Gam A. | 
Take of 
Aſa fetida, 
Wood ſoot, 1 
Myrrh, each two ounces-; 


Fand bai | > ig 0 


: 
18 
\ ws © 


| ice of atnber, one drom and 2 
baff; 
| Syrup of fog, 4 ' fafficient 
quanti f a 
Mix, and — chats 2 mak, 
according to art. 6 218 
Pur MERCURIALES 1661 
-*LAXANTES,” Edinb. 
radios! haha vir. 6 
Take of HET 620 
The maſs of pit. ends: 
Gum n nahen 
ounce; 
Quickefilver, one ounce and a 


Fs * 


Thin — 2 — quan- 


tity. 

Grind the quickfilver with the ho- 
ney, till they are erfettly i in- 
corporated; then add the other 
ingredients, and mix the whole 


Well wgether.:. Aal DH 


Piru 3 Edinb. : 
P acific pills. 


White ſoap, each two er 

Opium, one ounce: 

Syrup of ſugar, a ſulicient qua 
tity. 


Pur . Edinb. 
Kis Wenn . | 
Take of 


Gum ammoniacum, 
and a half; 

Myrrh, one ounce 5 

Terebinthinated balſam of ſul-- 
phur, one dram ; | 

_ Syrup" of marſhmallows, a ſuff⸗ 
cient quantity. 


Mix and —— into a =_ i 


an 5 | 


PiLuLE $CILLITICE, Edinb. 
Scillitic fall. 

Take of 
Freſh ſquills, Gum 


um Aae bun; 


Leſſer cardamom ſeeds, each e- : 


+240 qual parts, ord 
Beat en tegether into a maſs 


pit ul. & SsTOMAchicæ, Edinb. 
| Stomachic pills. 
Take of | © £097 6 
| $ocotorine aloes, one ounce and | 
a half; 
Gum ammoniacumm, ; 
15 Myrh, each half n | 
Vitriolated tartar, two drams ; 
Eſſential oil of mint, half a dram ; 
| hy, > of ſugar, as much as is 
ſufficient to make chem inte a 
maſs. 


5s Al the 8 pill are im- 
provements upon fimilar compoſi- 


tions of the ſhops, which have been 


already deſeribed in the fecond 
part of his work. Their virtues 
and uſes are ſufficiently obvious 
from their titles, and the ingre · 
dients they are:c ed of. We 
ſhall only add, with regard tothe 
doſes, that eight grains of che pa- 
cific pills contain one grain of opi- 


um; and that if a dram of eack of 
the other maſſes is formed into 


twelve Pills, the largeſt doſes com- 
monly given, are, of! the ſeillitie, 
threes of the chalybeat, gum, and 
pectoral, four; of the deobſtruent 
: chalybeat, mercurial, and ſtoma- 
chic, fix; and of the purgative de 
obſtroent, eight. The chalybeat, 
gum, peatoral, and ſcillitic pills, 
are taken twice a day; the mercu- 


rial, only every other day. 


Pur arnna rie et 
 ICTERICE., © 

| e and ierical pill. 

Take of 

Hard ſoap, three drams ; 5 
ammoniacum, two i 

. Powdered ſquills, one dram ; 

Simple ſyrup, as much as is ſuffi- | 

dient to reduce chem into a 


- 
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maſs of a dee eonlitends for 
being formed into pills. 


The 1 of which theſe 
pills are. 1 * are af che moſt 
power ful ki . So- 
belt with; aud 


—— ing the 
e aa ee — g. 
ing from A lentor of the bile, or 
obſtructions of the biliary ducts, in 
which the fæces are of a clay 22 
lour, and voided with di 
and in old ſtubborn cough, gs 5 
mas, and the firſt ſtage of a,, Ser- 
ſumption, where the patient. cn 
Plains of pains in his | 
neſs at the breaſt, or hot and.neſ}- 
Jeſs nights; this my — 


mals. forms ten. moderate ined 
pills, of which = are 0 be 
taken every morning and N 


Pi LE PICR®, 
LY! Di T7 


ar pt T 
Take of 180 
Tar, auy quantity at ple 
Mix with it as much — 
elecampane root, as will reduce 
it into a proper thickneſs _ 
ing formed into pills. 


Tar, the reſinous j i= of Pines 
and Fr trees rendered empyrey- 
matic by the fire employed for ex- 
2 is a hot, pungent, * 
ter ſabftance ; and by 5 
:lities ſeems capable, where it Gr. 
fenſiveneſs can be born with; of an- 
ſwering ſeveral uſeful purpoſes in 
medicine. The powder here mix- 
ed with it, though of no great, vir 
tue, is nevertheleſs a very uſeful 
addition, not only for procuring it 
"a due confiſtence for taking, but 
likewiſe as it divides the glutinous 
texture of the tar, and t 5 wonq 
vents its adhering to the inte ſtines, 
and promotes its ſolubility in the 
animal juices, Each dram of the 
"RP x. maſs 


380 


maſs is formed into twelve pills, fix 
of which are taken every morning 
and evening, in diſorders of the 
breaſt, phthiſes, ſcurvies, &c. They 
- are more different in quality from 
= water than might be at. firſt 
' ed: that nauſeous draught 
1 little heat, pungency, or bitter- 
neſs; the water extracting only 
ſmall quantity of the hot off, ich 
becomes ſoluble by the mediation 
of the acid {ores one in the pre- 
-paration of the tar. See page 184. 
Some have imagined this acid to 
de the only Fubltkncs hat gives 
"vue to tar water; and hence 
have endeavoured to introduce an 
neid ſpirit obtained from tar by di- 
-Rillation :* but the effects of this, 
and all other acids, are directly 
eontrary to thoſe experienced either 
from: tar water, or r tar given in ſub- 
| e ont vie Edinb. 
Ty r en * 
Take of | id 2 
Olibanum, one ounce and 6 a half; 
Styptic powder, one ounce ; 
Salt of eel, half an Gif unce; 


1 Pauperum. 


Syrup of marſhmallows, ths 


Ounces. 


Let the balſam and oll be well beat 


up with the yolk of an egg, and 
then mixed with deve e 
dients. e at 


This potion is given for pro. 


a moting urine, deterging, and heal. 


ing ulcerations of the paſſages: the 
doſe is two ſpoonfuls, twice a day. 

The author of tha manufacture 
of drugs has diſcovered a more ele- 


gant method of uniting balfamt 


with aqueous liquors, viz. by the 
mediation of gums or mucilages, 
as the mucilage of linſeed, of gum 
Arabic, &c. If any of the native 
balſams or turpentines be mixed 
with a, proper quantity of theſe, 
they readily diſſolye in common 
water, by agitation, into a an 
and pniforms mie Ma. 


Purvis DIAROMATON,. Edu 
- . anke Sand 
Take af. | f 
Canella a. 
Singer, each ay parts. 
f Reduce Diem. into Pander. 1 


©*Syrup of ſugar, a fuieicnt quan- 7 


tity. 
Uix and make them ino x mak 


| Tu. compoſition i is a very 'effec- 

| tual firengthner and aſtringent in 

the fluor albus, and other like 

complaints. Half a dram of the 

maſs, formed into five or fix pills, 
1 twice a day. 


80750 ne Edinb. 
Balſamic potion. 


2 Abe i, of copaiba, three drams ; ; 
e oil of juniper Neri, 
thirty drops; 3 

Fennel water 
e horſe radim water, 
| n 5 each three Ounces ; . 


15 
941 io nds 7.4 


l : 2 bo 
w 2 43 — CL bow 4+ +a — 7 # © 


1 
* 
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This! is a moderatel y warm. be 
and as ſuch. is occafionally. made 


uſe of, where ſubſtances. of that 
claſs are neceſſary: the Jargeſt doſe 


| uſually given at a time is one ſcru- 
ple. The powder is very elegant, 
and as uſeful as one compounded 


of the more coſtly porn. Þ 


1 TESTACEUS CERATUS, 
Edinb. 
| Cerated teftaceous powder, 


Melt any quantity of yellow wax, 


and keeping it over a gentle fire, 
ſprinkle into it as much prepar- 
ed oyſterſhells as 9s; wax will 


take up: 


. 
RT his idling 1 , F er 


— 5 DSOoSpSTDOSMSD 


20 poles k. Tometimes of great 


© favice in dyſenteries and diarrhœas, 


and wherever the viſcera are ſub- 
ject to be eroded b acrimonious 
bumors: it is likewiſe ſuppoſed to 
be of conſiderable efficacy for re- 
fraining immoderate menſtrual 
fluxes. It is given to the quantity 
ofadram, twice a day. 
PuLvis TESTACEUS 

 __ enmyos1TVs, Edinbd. 
Compound teſtactous powder. 
1 a ** 
erſhe repared one pound; 
| * chal, half a pound. Og 
Mix them together. 
This cheap abſorbent powder is 


at leaſt equally valuable, as a me- 


dicine, with the more coftly and 
compounded crabs claw and bezo- 
ardic powders of the ſhops. Theſe 
kinds of preparations , are given 
from half a ſcruple to half a dram, 
for abſorbing or deſtroying acidities 
in the firſt paſſages ; which ſeems” 
to be the only good effect that can 
be reaſonably expected from theſe 
ſimple antacid earths, Nor are they 


perhaps ſo eligible even in this in- 


tention, as the alcaline ſalts 
It may here be proper to take 
notice of a quality hitherto little ex- 
pected from theſe kinds of ſub- 
ſtances, that of ſtrongly promot- 
ing putrefaction. Fleſh mixed with 
a ſmall proportion of chalk for in- 
ſtance, and expoſed to à heat, e- 
qual to that of the human body, 
not only corrupts ſooner than with- 
out this addition, but likewiſe in a 


far greater degree, reſolving in a 


few days into à perfect mucus Al- 
caline ſalts, on the other hand, 
both fixed: and volatile, are ſo far 
from promo: ing putrefaction (which 
they have been generally ſuppoſed 
to do) that they reſiſt it with a 
power above four times greater 
than that of ſes falt. This quality 


of the abſorber powders (for the 
Gee ed with many o- 


— 


. 


Make them into a powder. 


ther. curious experiments on he 
ſame ſubject, the public are obliged 
to the ingenious Dr. Pringle) ſeema 
to forbid their uſe in all kinds of 
fevers, where the animal juices are 
already too much diſpoſed to a pu- 
trefactive ſtate. We have formerly 
obſerved, that, in theſe caſes, tho 


very frequently exhibited, they are 
+ at beſt unſerviceable: perhaps their 
ill effects would be oftner ſeen, if 


it was not for the quantity of acids 
uſually given in acute diſeaſes. 


Pur vis vERMIFUGUs, Edinb, 
.. Vermifuge powder. © 


Take of 


Tanſy flowers 
Worms-ſeed, each three drams ; 
Salt of ſteel, one dram. ] 


| R >, 
| PuLvis VERMIFUGUS. 

: PURGANsS, Edin. 
Purging vermifuge powder; | 
Take o 1. 
Choice rhubarb, three drams ; 
: Scammony, 72 . 1 4 4 a 
Calomel, each one dram.. 
Mix and make them into a powder. 


The title of theſe compoſitions 
ſufficiently expreſſes their uſe: the 
largeſt doſe of each, commonly 
given, is half a dram: the firſt is 
repeated twice a day. The ſecond, 
which is a purgative, may be 
in a ee. 15 eU 


Take of v1:22t0t 2539-1: 
Cows mill, 
Common water, each one pint ; | 

| V inegar, two; ſpoonfulss 

Set the milk and Water over the fire, 
and when · this mixture begins to 
boil, add to it the vinegar; th 

curd, which then forms, is to be 
: taken oft. dns Ig 13 
Pp 3 „ Srv 


A | SERUM ACETOSUM, Edinb. 


8 A N 1 [ * 
74 : 9 


Take of 


582 
» SERUM EPIDEMIOM,: Edinb. 


. th 


Cows milk, bailing; two' pints 3; 
Plague water, four ounces. 


company the uſe of diaphoretic 


and alexipharmac medicines in fe- 
vers; the operation of which, they 


y promote, provided they are 
| warm, and in conſiderable 


n 


Sande 1 LNVIHN DI ez 
courosirus, Edinb. 


C . it * lavender. 
Take of 


Lavender flowers, a pound and ; 


a halt; 
Roſemary flowers, half 2 pound ; 
Lemon my Ur ny dance 
Cloves, 
Cubebs, | 
Shavings of Ted- faunders, each 
two ounces ; 
Rectified ſpirit of wine, one Sal- 
lon and a half. 5 
Let the flowers, as ſoon as gather- | 
ed, and the freſh peel, be com- 
mitted to > diſtillation: with the 


ſpirit, in the heat of a water bath, 
and the operation continued til 


the ingredients remain dry. The 
cloves, cubebs, and ſamiders are 

-to be ſteeped for two days, in 
the diſtilled ſpirii : which is then 
to be ſtrained off from them. if 


This is a very elegant fpirit of 


lavender, at leaft equal to any of 
the officinal ones formerly deſerib- 


ed: ſee page 374- Alien 2 
Ny ty vorn fl ne oL86505, 
2 x Se Edinb. 5 Alu 5 

volatile oily ſpirir.” * n 

Take: of 36 LY 242 95 xd. 5 E Rod 

On oſir 361 5 q Ji „ bi 2 


| he ot amber, each an dune and 


DES Draw off by dillon on ga 
Mix, ani take off the curd, | Ion. 


Theſe i uors ine :otented: to ac- 6 


{1 


Srnirus VOLATILIS ol Eos 
EXTBEMPORANEVUS... 
Extemporaneous wolatile oily foirit. 
Take of 
Dulcifie ſpirit of al ammonit, 
. one pint ; f 1, 
ſſential oil o amaica E 
two drams. 5 | pepper 
Mix them together, that che ail 
may be diebe. 


Take of 
Spirit of wine, highly redtified, 
Spirit of ſal ammaniac, each hatf 


Lf oil of Jamaica pepper, 
_ two drams. 

Diſſolve the oil in the vinous ſpirit, 
and mix this ſotutiow with the 
ſpirit of ſal ammoniac: 4 white 
.coagulum will he formed, which 
ſdon reſolves again into a tranſ- 


yo liquor, depoſiting * 


of a volatile oily falt. 


Take of. | 7 Vo 
Salt of tartar, one ounce; | 
Crude fal LOSING, three 

- ounces; _ © 
 Jamajea' pepper ia. Ponder, 

twelve ounces; 
| ReQtified. ſpirit of wine, twenty⸗ 
fix oundes. 

Let theſe ingredients be well mixed 
And ſhaken together; and then, 
Having ſuffete the whole to ſet- 

dle for a little time, poor off the 
üer for uſe: + J 1399 5% 


«Av, 2292 


1 abs S446 43 i. 


© By either of: theſe methods, a 
vblatile oily ſpirit . be made 


* at Plea- 
N an N N En n 


to ney ar purpoſes. Thus, 
1 5 =; —_ the 
1ne —— Are ient, a 
— of this kind made with 
rue, ſavin, or other hike plants, 
ves an uſeful remedy ; ; in weak- 
neſſes of the ſtomach,” mint may be 
uſed ; and in caſes of flatulencies, 
aniſeeds,or ſweet fennel ſeeds : theſe 
hſt greatly cover the pu ency of 
the volatile ſ irit, and render it f| 
portable to the palate. The pale 
oh made by imple mixture, are 
no ways inferior as medicines to 
oo prepared by diſtillation : the 
only objection is, that they prove 
ſomewhat unſightly from the tinge 


which they a are im impregnated with. 
große ex Au Edinb. | 


Syrup of mar fſomalſows, | 
Take of 


Marſhmallow root, three ounces ; 


Liquorice roots, one ounce; 
' Engliſh maidenhair, two . ; 
White fugar, four pounds 

Water, ſix pints. 


Boll the water with the roots * 


maidenhair, till one third of the 


liquor is waſted; then ſtrain the re- 


mainder, and having ſuffered it to 
ſettle, boil it again with the ſu- 
gar, over a gentle fire, keeping 
it continually ſtirring, till it ac- 
quires the conſiſtence of 


This fyrup is leſs compounded 
than N under Kine 
title, in the officinal pharmacopeia 
of Edinburgh; but might 
rendered more fimple, without any 
diminution FU its virtue. 4 page 


wy 


” TuEAIAcA, Edinb. 
„„ 
Take of g 
Virginian ſnakeroot ,eight ounces; 
Wild valerian root; rk „ 
* Scardiin leaves, four ounces; 
4 


—  Pauperume.. 


a ſyrup. - 


be 


588. 
Myrrh, each three ounces; © © 
-Galbanum, two Canes x” 1 | 

' Saffron,” one ounce; 28 
Opium, half an dad: 20 
. chrice the” weight of the 


Mix them together, according ta 


This i is an utefel fobMtitute for 
os theriaca Andromachi, to which 
it is equal in efficaey, though con- 
fiſting of leſs than 1-0ne ſixth part of 
the number of its ingredients. See 
page 482. Two drams and a half 
of the compoſition here preſcribed; 


. contain one 5 of opium. 
they receive from the oil, or drug, 


* 


; FR CANTHAKIDUM, Edinb. 
Ninckure of cantharides, 
Take of - 
- Cantharides, 
. Camphor, each half an ounce ; 
Balſam of three ounces; 
N Rectified ſuit of wine, three 
+ pints. 
igeſt the cantharides 1 e ſpirit 
r two days; and having then 
i filtered the tincture, digeſt it 
again in a ſand heat, with the 
balſam ; laſtly, when this is diſ- 
ſolved, put in the camphor. 


Gum guaiacum, oil of j juniper 
berries, and eochineal, which the 
Edinburgh college ill retain as in- 
gredients in their tincture of can- 
tharides, are here judiciouſly omit- 
ted, as being at beſt unneceſf 
articles, in a Wnedicus limited to 


ſmall a doſe ; — 

camphor and balfam — 45 
ſerve the ſame fate. This tincture 
is of the ſame 


With * 
__ to the cantharides, + Woke 6 the 
mops, already defcribed;' in page 


413. The largeſt doſe u 
ventured on, is thirty drops, which, 
in caſes that require the aſſiſtance 
of-this powerful ulent; ms be 
taken twice a day. . 
Pp4 


584 
The general virtnes of canthari- 
des, and the; cautions neceſſary to 
be obſerved. in the exhibition of 
them, have. been already deliver- 
ed in page 105: their uſes in ſome 
particular caſes may be ſeen under 
the ſeveral preparations of them. 
We ſhall here obſerve, that tinc- 
tures of this fly have been found ef 
remarkable ſervice againſt the le- 
proſy; Dr. Mead aſſures us, from 
large experience, that no one re- 
medy is more effectual in that ob- 
ſtinate diſorder. This virtue of 
tharides he attributes to their 
iuretic quality; the conſent of the 
kidneys with the cutaneous glan- 
dules being ſo great, that the hu- 
mors accumulated in the latter are 
capable of being eaſily diſcharged 
by the former, and that when the 


ſpires through the pores of the ſkin. 
During the uſe of the cantharides, 
1 ſuch purgative medicines as are 
ll proper for expelling, the .acrid and 
t to * nen- 


thick en 
r inte pes 


7 4 " 


Tierura, Sens, Ednb. A 


Take of 1 
Sgcotorine aloes, tod ounces; 
Aromatic water, three pints. 
Kacerate for two. days, * a the 
ſtrain off the de 8115 


* Thies a 8 e of 
the tingfure ſacra of the ſhops : 


menſtruum, acts ſlowly and dif- 
culily upon the aloes, and leaves a 
part; undiſſolved; hilſt the ſpiri- 
zuous liquor, here made choice of, 
readily -ang, perfectly nee it 
125 page 4. „ 7:t5 2 


De eerst 


by „ Trocuuser Fa SPONGIA vera, 0 


„„ 


. 413 434 


' Troches of burai ſponge, 
e of 


kidneys fail in their natural office, 
the urinary liquor ſometimes tran- 


the Wine, there employed for the 


Fi Pauperum. * 


Burnt ſponge, one ounce ; "7 

Fine ſugar, three ounces; 

Mucilage of gum tragacanth, ay 
much as is ſufficient to reduce 
them into a maſs of a due con- 
ſiſtence, for * n in- 
to troches. | 


Burnt ſponge. has lately been em- 
aged for the cure of ſcrophulous 
diſorders, and. not unfrequently 
with good ſucceſs. Theſe troches 
are a convenient form for the ex- 
hibition of it, eſpecially to chil- 
dren, who. are not eaſily prevail 
upon to take medicines in 
agreeable forms. as 9192 


UxcuenTun 1 denevivin.. | 
- Digeſtive oint ment. 


Take of 5 
Yellow baſilicum, 2 
Black baſilicum, each eight 
aunces; | 
WE: EE” fourqunces; 


Mix, 2 en. 


ment. 9 


Dncuzxvrun e Edinb; 
Emollient enk. 
Take of 
Mt oil, four pounds ; FEED 
Fellow wax, half a pound; 
_ Linſeed oil, two pints. 
Lint them together. 


UncugnTpm: 8 

f Mercurial e _ 
Take of e ; 
Quickfilver, two qunces ; 13 
Hogs lard, purified, e | 
Suet, one Ounce. .. 
Work them well together. 875 
UNOUEXTun NERVINUM,: Edinb. 

Nerwe: iet. 


Take of . 


„ 


4 * two pound; Wien 2190 18 
Oil of amber, 150 gets,” * 
Mix them together, „ 


Alflen 1 1 
4a of 


lard, purißed, Keen, 
Hogslard, p half an 


Sul Nor in poder, 
oOunce. ; 


Mix them together. 


UNGUENTUM uri, Edinb. 
Ointment of — | 
Take of 
Tutty prepared, half an ounce ; 
Freſh butter, two ounces 
White wax, one dram. 
Mix them according to art. 


UnGUENTUM Turi 
CAMPHORATUM, Edinb. 
Ointment of tutty with camphor. 
Add to the foregoing ointment. one 
dram of camphor. It is like- 
wiſe made with two or more 


- times this Wan, of dN f 


Moſt of theſe aſe. are 
improvements upon ſimilar ones of 
the ſhops : ſee part II. cha ap. xxvi. 
The: — are ſo obvi- 
ous as to/ render 0 comment on 
them W 3 


— FIEKUM, Edinb. 

nn | 

Take of . 
Tar, 

Suet, each equal 


parts. 
Liquefy them over the fire, firing 


them carefully together. 


This ointment has been hit: of 
conſiderable uſe againft' ſcorbutic 


eruptions, and they ——_— 


ladies, 
UNE TUM PARALYTICUM, 
| OP ointment | 
'” 
Take of 


Hogs lard, 
Oil of bays, each my ounces ; 


rr 
” 2 FU: U 
Y * 


— Pape 


. * 
| UcusyruM, SULPHYREUM, 0 
Edinb. 


Strong ſpirit of vital, one 


. ounce 


| Mix, and make them i into an un- 


Sent. 


This dritt arg, 12 
applied to ning co 


limbs: it ſoon 7 x . — 5 
the ſkin, and when this effect is 
produced, muſt be taken off; after 


_ which, the part is to be anointed. 


with any emollient unguent, as 
that of elder. | 


Ob vine ad © PSORAM. 
. Ointment againſt the itch. 
Take of + 
Sulphur, one ounce ;z - _ | 
White hellebore root, in powder, 
or crude fal, ammoniac, two 
drams; ' © 
Hogs lard, two ounces. 
Mix, and make them i into an oint- 
nt. 


Sulphur + is a certain u for 
the itch, more ſafe and effieacious 
than mercury: for, as Dr. Pringle 
very juſtly obſerves, unleſs a mer- 
curial unction was to touch every 
part of the ſkin, ber a an be no 
certainty of ſucceſs ; whereas, by a 
ſulphureous one, a cure may be 
obtained by only partial — 
the animalcula, which occaſion 
this diſorder; being, like other in- 


| ſets, killed by the ſulphureous 


ſeams, which exhale by the heat of 
the body. As to the internal uſe of 
mercury, which ſome have account- 
ed a ſpecific, there are ſeveral in- 
ſtances of men undergoing à com- 


plete ſalivation for the cure of the 


lues venerea, without being freed 
from the itch, 

The quantity of ointment, above 
directed, ſerves for four unctions: 
the patient is to be rubbed eve 
/ Night ; but to prevent any diſorder 
that might ariſe from ſtopping too 


many pres at once, a fourth worſt caſes, to ſubjoin the internal 
only © the Body is to be rabbet at uſe of ſulphur, 0 with a po 
one time. Though the itch may, purify the blogd, but ta diffuſe the 
be thus cured by one pot of oint- ſteams more certainly through the 
ment, it will be proper to renew fkin ; there being reaſon.to believe ö 
the application, and to touch the that the animalcula may ſometimes 
parts moſt affected, for 2 few lye too deep to be throughly deſtroy. 
mghex langer, till the ſecond quan- ed by external applications.. 
dry is allo exhauſted ; and in che un 


JS. 
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Explanation of charafters and abbreviations uſed in 
fs og. ene 


grail, | 9 5 
a ſcruple. | 8 
a | a dram. % ; 
5 J 5 
5 1 a pound. . _- BP: 2 Fn 
. eng or dd, a, imports, that each of the ingredients preceding, are 
to be taken in the quantity following the word. | 
„ | C partes æquales J equal part. 
quantum vis js much as you pleaſe. 
— —— | þ as much as is ſufficient. 
adum axtem  accordingtoartz the man- 
an n nn I ver of making up the me · 
Ag rb wag | dicine being left ta the 
4 


diſcretion of the com- 


þ 


' a ſand bath. 
wi balneum marie la water bath. 
I piritus vinoſas . | ſpiritof wine. 


rectified ſpirit of wine. 


I compound. 
* hartſhorn. |. S168) 
Caalcined hartſhors. 


7 905 | | mix. 


11 - 
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TARBLR * Dr: SEASBS, 
with the principal REMEDIES adapted 7% each. 


Bonriox, to prevent. Pe- | 
A ruvian bark, | chalybeates, 


balſams, tincture of am- 
ber, tincture of lac, confection 
of kermes, peruvian electary: 
ſtrengthenin anf pills, ſtrengthening 


powder, and all corroborants. 
en, on ulcers. 
Acuzs, fee pains, gout, meg, 
ſciatica. 


Acibiriks in the ff f paſſage 74 to 


correct or defliroy. e 
ba, chalk, 1 — 4 ie. 
ſhells, calcined. n and 
ſuch other ſimple - 
as diſſolve in acids. all 


lep, chalk bolus, antacid = | 


ges, cardialgic lozenges, cardi- 
algic troches, compound teſta- 
ceous powder, compound pow- 
der of crabs claws, bezoardic 
powder, and other tions, 
or compoſitions of the ſoluble 
earths. The fixt alcaline ſalts 
of wormwood and tartar ; and 
. the volatile falts, and- ſpirits 4 


Al eee, ae and 


ſoot. ; 
AcRIMON19QUs Humors, to FO 
; and obtund. Gum tragacanth, 
gum arabic, ichthyocolla ; marſh- 
mallow root, comfry root, ſaty- 
rion, linſeed, quince ſeeds, mak 
"vendors bolar earths; and @- 


; ar e 


AnasancA, ſee aſcites. " = 


rinds, with ſena. 


= _ rerus's 1 
_ ed cataplaſm, volatile Tiniment, 
_ bliſtering plaſter, © | 
; GANGRENOUS,, or maligngnt, « * 
ina. Peruvian bark, Joyrch, 
contrayerva root, virginian ſi 
root; mindererus s ſpirit: 2 
ture of mint, ſaffron wine, car- 
dial confection. 
vinegar, received into the throat ; 
_  gargariſms, with viriegar, 5 
ture of myrrh and W 2 1 


Mrnonr“ s Fikk, dee eryſipe p 
Azuta#.. Balſamio lo NY com- | 


ther abe and 8 | 
Infuſion. of linſeed, 
oral infuſion. and decoRion, 
mucilage of quince ſeeds, incraſ- 


_ ſating electary, compound pow- 


der and lozenges of gum traga- 


cCanth, and other preparations of 


the mucilaginous mples. 'Sper- 


ma ceti, en ys and Gly 
; draughts. 


a Acve, fee intermittent fever. 5 


* 


En 


AncmA. Wine, or nitrate of i 


Beboclion bf tama- 
Diaphoretic 
ught and julep. Gargariſms, 
-amphorat- 


cacoanha. 


Steams. of hot 


get 2443 


. mon. lohoch. Emollient Sarßa- 
rim. Bliftering Plat ele 


5 5 
2 , 1 * > * 
"mb £ > 4 4 (. 1 1 of 2 ©," : — ay 9 
9 Aro- 
4 = 2 


82 Aierrzs. 
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 AporLexY. External applications, 
| bliſtering plaſter, finapiſms, vo- 
| latile ſpirits, volatile plaſter, li. 
niment and epithem, compound 
ſpirit of lavender. Sternutatories, 
ſternutatory powder, cephalic 


wor! aſarum, white helle- 


Maſficatories, ſialagogue 


wok s, nerve troches, pellitory 
of ſpain. Glyſters, with honey 
of hellebore. 


Internal medicines. 


"Io abate colocynth pills, ca- 
' thartic extract, cathartic boluſes. 
Emstics, antimonial wine, tinc- 
ture of white hellebore. Aroma- 
| N55 and ſtimulants, cloves, pep- 
cardamom ſeeds, cubebs, 
nutmegs, muſtard, pepper mint, 
- roſemary, lavender, wild vale- 


rian root, compound ſpirit of la- 


vender, aromatic powder, aro- 

matic wine, guaiacum wine, ce- 

phalic ale, infuſion and electary; 

volatile falts and ſpirits, aroma- 

tic and fetid; oil of 2 
amber, roſemary, &c. 


Arrerirz 40. "Rhubarb ; oY | 


us, orange peel, gentian; mint, 
einnamon; peruvian bark; and 
their preparations. Bitter infu- 
ſion, ale, wine, and tinQure ; 


ſtomachic tincture and elixir; 


* elixirs of vitriol; dulcified r 
| of vitriol. Emerics. | 


 Clthartic dranpht, 'N 
khartic bolus, bolus of jalap with 
Wu 1 1 of jalap, hy- 
An Julep, lunar pills, ca- 
and diuretic: ſaline mix- 


2 diuretic bolus, diuretic 
ale, deebction of ſeneka, diure- 


tic julep, diuretic infuſion, diu- 


retic draught, anodyne diüretic 
draught, tincture of cantharides, 
Julep of ſquills, ſalt of Worm- 
wopd, ſalt of tartar, balſamic 


te electary, 


Tebli of Diſeaſes. 


potion, garlic pills, fquill pit 

Strengthening pills, bitter ng 
ture, eee, of WE SRO, Ay mona 
elixir of vitriol. 


AsruAA. Ammoniacum, fquills, 
garlic, ſoap, millepedes, Þ fe- 
tida, ſulphur, ' ſaffron, elecam- 
pane, horehound, benzoine, bal- 
iam of tolu, peru, and copaiba. 
Milk and julep of ammoniacum; 
Iyrop, oxymel, and pills of gar- 

hc ; vinegar, oxymel, julep, and 
ills of {quills ; pectoral pills, 
| lus, oxymel and lohoch : afth- 
matic pills; tar pills; paregoric 
_ elixir; fetid Julep ; balſams of 
* ſulphur ; oil of hartſhorn. Eme- 


. © tics. Bliftering PAR: See ex- 


pectoration. 


ATRrorny, Steel wine, ſugared ſteel, 
ſtrengthening pills, ſtrengthening 
powder; bitter infuſion, wine 
and tincture; bitter tincture of 
rhubarb ; ſtomachic pills; ſtoma- 
chice elixir and tincture; elixir of 
vitriol; 3 wine of peruvian bark. 


bart uen, dry. Tliac bolus; i in- 
fuſion of ſena, tincture of ſena, 
tincture of jalap; acrid glyſters ; 
- aromatic fotus, and other warm 
- fomentations and baths ; - cold 
baths. 


BiTs of a mad ae; pales antly 
AY muſk. © 
a viper, oil olive, rubbed 
warth an che part. | 


Boow, 2 fog, fee beni 
Spitting of 'blood, ſee —_ 
Bloody flux, ſee dy ſentery. 


BrATn, fatid. "Sweet < ſmelling 
troches, and * of the 
oderiferous relint, be *in 2 

Bibuons; Fee Sperma 7et, 


"Locatelli*s' *balfam, balſamic po- 
tion 


ion, balſamic. electary, vulne- 
| decoction, lime water, ſim- 
ef. oy compound, peruvian 


Buaxs, "Traumatic balſam, cam- | 


phorated oil, camphorated ſpirit 
of wine, white ointment, cam- 
phorated white ointment, emol- 
lient ointment, ointment of cala - 
mine, the ointment called nutri- 
tum, ointment of three ingre- 
dients, ointment of elder, ſatur- 
nine ointment. error: 
Cacurxy. Chalybeat electary, 


chalybeat pills; bitters; bolus 
of rhubarb with mercury; ſal 
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 facra, elixir proprietatis, aloetic 


; Cn thening 
ſtrengthening powder, chalybeat 
A ſteel 


ruvian bark, ammoniacum, _ 
regoric elixir, pectoral infuſion, 


Kc. bliſtering plaſter. 


* 
- 


4 : 
1 1 


1LOR0315. Strength | 
8 


pills, chaly electary 


wine, tinctures of ſteel, deob- 
ſtruent pills, aromatic pills, alo- 
etic pills, rufus's pills, tinctura 


_ alcaline wine, extract of gentian, 
bitter infuſion, &c. bitter tincture 
of rhubarb, rhubarb bolus with 


mercury, mercurial pills, ſtoma- 


chic pills, tincture and elixir, 


polychreſt; aloetic pills, tinctura 


ſacra, elixir proprietatis, elixir 
of aloes; elixir of vitriol; pre- 
pared antimony; mercurial pills; 
- emetics. See atrophy and chlo- 
f roſis. 11:3 ' : ) TR. . F 
CAR DIALOIA. Magneſia alba, and 
other abſorbents of acidities. 


 Sugared ſteel; bitter tincture of 
rhubarb; tinctura ſacra; eme- _ 


tics. 


Caraaan. Sulphur, balſams of 
ſulphur, conſerve of roſes, anti- 


hectic decoction, balſamic elec- 


tary, arabic emulſion, pectoral 
infuſion, opiates, bitter infuſion 
with ſena, bliſtering plaſter. See 
acrimony to obtund, and expec- 


wy 


toration to promote, 


Cuars. Oil of wax, white oint- |, 


ment, ſimple ointment, or po- 


matum. 


CuiLBLAIxS. Palm oil, common 
or  diachylon plaſter ;_ volatile 
epithem, warm plaſter, | | 


Cn INCopcn. Ipecacoanha, ſquills, 
.  Thubarb, bolus of rhubarb with 


A 


yu 
w 5 Ne 


mercury, mercurius | dulcis, pe - 


.C 


_ leply, 


C 


elixirs of  vitriol, aperient ale, 
tar water, decoction of the 
woods, emetics. N 1201 124 


VII, ſet epi- 


1 
(#323237 *> 7 
[ 


HOREA SANCTI 


oLIc. Bolus of rhubarb with 
mercury, aloetic pills, ſtomachic 
pills, tinctura ſacra, bitter tinc - 
ture of rhubarb, tincture of ſena, 


bitter purging infuſion, ſaline 


mixture, ſaline julep, aromatic 


diſtilled waters, pepper : mint 


water, ſpear mint water, inſu- 
ſion of toaſted bread, opiates. 
HGlyſter againſt the colic, emol - 
lient glyſter, aromatic fomenta- 


tion, ſtomachic cataplaſm, 


ConsumyTion. Conſerve of roſes, 


antihectic decoction, vulnerary 
decoction, pectoral infuſion, pec- 


toral bolus, balſamic | eletary, 


mixture for the phthiſis, ammo- 
niacum julep, ſcillitic julep, bal- 


ſamic lohoch, pectoral pills, tar 


pills, ſcillitic pills, lime water, 
ſimple and compound, tar water, 


elixir of vitriol, bliſtering plaſter, 
Coxvursions, fee epilepſp. 


Cosrrveness. Tinctura ſacra, alo- 


o 


ſolu- 


etic pills, lenitive eleQary, ſo 
N tive 


. — 
— ——ͤ — ——ñ—2ĩ— e ——— W — ů ͤ—te 


tire akroſa, 1 9 855 w- 
a 92 


& *% 


Coven. Oi draught, * 


pen — — and 
229 | Spine, all ee. de 


* 
2 1 3 a 
4 2 wat — & + 4 e 


Cone, jermenſes, | 


ces, Cathartic pills; eme- 


ties, tinctura facra, Alessi ale, 
- *AFOMRtic ne < Bi 
VIE vitro. 


3 gaudi fe i inch le- 
Har Ne. 


e e bad... 
DgLIwery, ro promote. Powder to 


promote delivery, liver and gall 
of the eel, opiates, rr m 


 gues, des mente. 8 


Daazmvss. | i: peruvian 


Dneleftary with alum, Aypric pow- 


der, lime water, ſimple and com- 
"pound, antihectie decoction, icli- - 


ar uf vitriol, duloied Spirit of 


4 Aſtriol, ture of roſes, col- 


1 's ſtyptic er, ſaturnine 
CON © Ati emeti 1 n 


*, , 


SUTBITSI99 © 195 31.3 


| Draymoxra1e, fo promote, fe ſweat. , 


Draninoras gegen. 


W 70 promote. Nhubarb, 
mint, peruvian | bark, bitters, 
a aromatics, aloetics, chalybeates, 


" elixir; er 80. 1 N | 


. "008. 7 s — 
: 5 
DysExrTER T. Ipecat a, tinc- 


ture and wine of ipecacoanha, 
- cerated glaſs of antimony, rhu- 
dach, Solis of rhubarb with 


' Tripgent:4 


ture, 
Emeties, cathartics. 


dl Bite 


mercury, bitter tinkiufe of chu. 
bath. Boecoktion and extra of 


d, antidyſenteric electary, 


bolus, pills, and mixture, bind. 
ing electary, binding julep, aſ. 
|  ſtrengthen- 
ang pills, diaſrordium, decoc- 


| tion of diafcordium, ſtrongthen- 


—— glyfters; aromatic fo- 


mentation, — plaſter.” . 


Dysvn v, fee nephr 


Eruerer. | Wild . root, 
. peruvian; bark, aſarum, betony, 


roſemary, cloves, and other a 


romatics, aſa ſetida, oil of harts- 
| 2 of amber, oil of ſe· 


ary; Gorgpound ſpirit-of laven- 

he” ſpirit of hartſhorn, volatile 
aromatic ſpirit, fetid aromatic 
2 fetid kincture, tincture of 
dot, ſimple and volatile tindture 


of valerian, caſtor bolus, cepha- 


lic electary, cephalic ale, cepha- 

lic infuſion, antepileptic powder, 

antepileptic bolus, valerian mix- 
fetid Julep, gum | pill. 

Cephalic 
powder, bliſtering plaſter, epiſ- 

Pair ointment, _—_— fm 1 
and Fefe f 


Arent. AS. Glauber's ſ BY bit- 


ter purging falt, ſaline cathartic 
draught, acid electary, decoction 


of tamarinds, alexetereal bolus, 
dliaphoretic draught and julep, 


mindererus's ſpirit. Fæternalh, 


- benny — plaſter, camphorated 


anodyne fomentation, 


5 . fomentation, campho- 


rated ſpirit of wine, ſaturnine 
ointments, ointment of elder, 


4 camphorated . white ointment, 


Sinnen of tutty with camphor a 
| © Lago: 


beate, laue oanment. 


4 


BxeLoTORATION, to promote. E- 


lecampanie, 1qUOTICE, / | 
etris root, , 'maiden- 
Hair, coteefoor;" 'beazoine, oliba- 


num, honey, / millepedes, ſper- 


effed-oils, [gavlic, . 
Re, ammondrinn fog ſaf⸗ 
..'fron;” ſulphur, chelſams. : . A- 
ctimony, a ꝛoough. 


Eves, inflamed; Cathartics, mer- 
curial pills, expreſſion of mille- 


pedes. aE xternathy, eye water; 


camphorated vitriobic water; eye 
ointment, white collyrum, alum 
collyrium, curd, ©razi's 


White troches, copDund pow. 


der of ceruſſe, the ointments of 


je: 1b :bliftering -Plaltee, . epil 


c ointment, 
- bo char from Becks — e, 
ape coloured water. 


— "4 # + 


Fevens, anti Viewinias funks- 
root, contrayerva, wild valerian, 


ſaffron, - vamphor, muſk, wine, 


 camphor Julep, camphor emul- 


ſon, muſk juleps, nd 
decoction of fuakeroat, tindture 
of ſnakerobt, compound tincture 
of fnakeroot,/ ſudorifici tinłture. 


alexetereal water, ſimple and 


ſpirituous, Alexipharmac bolus, 
alexeterial bolus, caſtor bolus, 
alexipharmac pills, alexiphamac 
powder, compound powder of 


contrayervn, alexipharmac- Elec 
tary, Nan mixture, cordial 
confſection, 


london philoniun, 


mithridate, cheriaca. 

Volatile ae volatile ſpirits, 
ſpirit of mindererus, . vinegar. 
vinegar of elder, treacle vinegar, 
vinegar whey, f pirituous alexe- 
terial water with vinegar, treacle 
"nr, Plague whey, plague wa- 
der with "_"_ — jule P 


'T able P Ditafs, 1 97 


dra, moge, —— 


with eee Ju- 
_ tep, diaphoretic julep, diaphore- 
tic draught, acid diaphoretic;ju- 
iy diaphoretic bolus, decoction 
tamarinds, nitrous 2 
Aline antie metic mixture. 


a Eanetics-; Fe. ; 


ruvian electary, tinctures and o- 
ther. preparations of the vian 
bark; febrifuge e aN al- 
caline infuſiom, rhubarb, bitters, 


% 


tinctura ſacra, bitter tindure or 


rhubarb, chalybeates, fal am- 
moniac, ſaline mixture, diapho- 


retic bolus, derber 
„oil n i 


. 
Fr narug MOMs. 33 
ccarminative ipowday, raromatic 
powder and A 

tincture, timQure of fena,; 

mint water, carminative A 
--coniipound! ſpirit of lavender; vo» 
latile aromatic ſpivit ;:0mamon, 
| Juniper, nen * 

e 


e 
es 0 n. le oi 6215 


13 


Ads Abs, Eels büspets 


n witkeaner- 5: : 5 


- laxative- mercovikl/ wills, 


 chalybeate pills, chalybeatezzglec-  - 


tary, ſteel wine, and other pre- 
parations of inn, firengthening 
pills, ſtrengthening powder, pe- 
2 with; P 
c powder, dulcified ſpirit of 
aer, time wter, fimpie amd 
compound, balſamic potion, tinc- 
ture of cantharides, tincture of 
amber, - tinture->of fac, : anti- 
. - phthiſical r :ſaturaine 2Tinc- 
ture, colbatch's ſtyptic powder. 


itte. Anodyne N 4 - 
N e 


Fi LUX of the bell, fie e 
FRrex - 


Strengchening »fomentarion, +5n- 


a 128 — 
* oy . CR wart, = — 3 — — 
: 8 80 5 
N 1 = 
CY 


+ om — 
- - — 


— — —— 


* 
= * 7" * . 
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= Es 1 n — 
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Frets, Magiſtery o. of biſmurh, 

magiſtery_ of tin, virgin's milk, 

licharge _ acrid ups of 
"an, | 


* 


Gies demie bark, cam- 


bag bf contrayerva, myrrh, alexe- 


bolus. E e oil of 


entine, camphorated cata- 
exe egyptian ointinent or ho- 
ney, N r and — 


| Grovinzes, fe vertigo. | a 5 


Guzr, he fur albus. 


Gononnut bin F | de 


tion of tamarinds with ſena, laxa- 
tive mercurial pills, electary for 
' a gonorrhcea, balſamic potion; 
tincture of cantharides. Emol- 
- Hent fomentation; balſamic in- 
een, ee dabei (3 
Govur. Soap, — of 8 
aiacum wine, guaiacum wine 
72 hellebore, ſcillitic pills. 
Emollient cataplaſm, >dyne 
balſam, anodyne plaſter — gout in 
- © 2he flomach, ipecacoanha, alo- 
etics, aromatic ſpecies, aroma- 
tie tincture, compound ſpirit of 


lavender, extract of ſaffron, cam- 


or, peruvian bark, bitters, 
Es ; dee e en⸗ 


e 


N. 


Genn, he — 


GE IAN nexus, fe chlorofs. 


Gene fr colic, beth ach, 
_ acidities, ary 15 


2 . 2 e Tine | 


ture of lac, Nen gargariſm. 


Hauerros. Decoction of taiha- 

— antihectic decoction, vul- 
yr decoction, arabic emu - 
ben, balſamic + Geary, the pe- 


+442 * 
4 ö > . 2 — ** 


— 


| Has, ; to ances 


+ ruvidh electaries without ſteel, 
lime water, duleiſied ſpirit t of 
vitriol, tincture of roſes, anti. 
phthiſical, tincture, peftoral ; in. 
fuſion, ſty ptie powder. | 


H 4 ION, Decogion of u 
marinde, nitrous decoction, purg 

ing glyſters, alum water of - 

-  typtic water, colcothar of ui 

triel ; dulcifed ſpirit of vitriol, 

tiocture of roſes, antiphthiſical 
tincture, ſty ptie powder and 
tincture of | helvetius, ſtyptie 
powder of colbatch. 


Hauonzuois., Flowers of. Gul 
Phar, electary of. ſulphur, or 
| hemorrhoidal eleftary, anodyne 

glyſter, anodyne fomentation, 
- | emollient DARIN, * 


* if 59 22 
19 . 


9 
0 


Fs 4, 


or pomatum—to take , quick- 
lime and orpiment, made into a 
paſte with water, and ſuffered to 


remain for a minute or two 5 | 


ate F DUDE with 
vinegar of roſes, cumpound ſpi- 
rit of lavender, volatile ſpirits ; 


8 ſternutatory powder, cephalic 
powder, * themſelves, or with 
- a ſmall proportion of yellow 


emetic mercury; — 1 
ter; bliſtering plaſter, 


HzaxTaunN, fee: cardialgin. 
Hiccur. G ſpirit af la- 


vender, muſk, muſk julep, cor- 
dial julep, volatile aromatic ſpi- 
Tit, peruvian bark, opiates, tinc- 
tura facra. External/ ly, anodyne 
— ſtomachic cataplaſm, 


" egmphorated: cataplaim. 
1 Extract of 1 


"+ A d C. lohoeh 3 
1 e n — 


n 


ſimple binwent 


I 


I 


I 


| 


n Wo &; um 


_ teric plaſter. 


eeti, and all lubricating oily me- 
dicines. — 


| HyPocuonDRIACAL and HYSTE- 


ricat. diſorders. Penny - royal 
water, rue water, antihyſteric 
water, caſtor water, oil of am- 
ber, oil of hartſhorn, ſpirit of 
hartſhorn, volatile aromatic ſpi- 
tit, compound ſpirit of lavender, 
tincture of caſtor, tincture of 
ſoot, tinfture of peruvian bark, 
antihyſteric julep, fetid julep, 
-muſk Julep, cephalic ale, cepha- 
lie infuflon, caſtor bolus, peru- 
vian electaries, elixirs of vitriol, 
elixirs proprietatis, fetid glyſter, 

um pills, aloetic pills, de- 
obſtruent pills, hyſteric pills, ſto- 


machic pills, chaly beat pills, cha- 


lybeat eſectary, and other chaly- 
beates, rhubarb bolus with mer - 
cury, bitter tincture of rhubarb, 
tinctura ſacra; emetics; antihyl- 


Javxpict. Emetics. thubarb bo- 
lus with mercury, bitter tincture 
of rhubarb, tinctura ſacra, white 
ſoap, expreſſion of millepedes, 

ſcillitic pills, iReric pills, icteric 


decoction, aperient apozem, a- 


ä perient ale. 


ILiazc passion. Cathartics and 

opiates ; iliac bolus ; acrid purga- 
tive plyſters ; aromatic fomenta- 
jimmy See colie, and dry belly 
ach. 4 | 


IurosrnuuE; ſee ulcer; 


Is»zLaMMATION. Camphorated ſpi- | 


rit of wine, white ointment with 
camphor; ointment of poplar 
"buds, unguentum natritum; ſa- 
turnine ointment. See eryſipelas. 


terzawirrzurss fee fevers inter- ö 


mittent. 
n 
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 farch lohoch, lohoch of ſperma Iren. Sulphur, taken internally; © 


- Jus. 


. 
„ \ 
0 
- . A * 
# 2 
- 
* — 


or ointments of it applied exter- 
nally, Troches of ſulphur, oint- 
ment of ſulphur, 'ointmefit for 


6 * — 


Kivzs: Oil of wax, unguentum 


nutritum, ſaturnine ointment, 
red deſiccative ointment. 


Kine's xviI. Mercurial pills, e- 
LzrRcsv. 


S thiqpic pills, gol- 
den ot precipitated ſulphur f 
antimony, medicinal- regoliis - . 
of antimony, tincture of cantha- 
rides, camphor, lime water ſim- 
ple and compound, decoction of 
the woads, burnt ſponge, pow- 
der againſt the evil; balſam of 
guaiacum, ſcorbutic ale, ſcorbu- 
tic juices, tar water, tar pills, 
viper broth. Externally, mercu- 
rial ointments and plaſters, 


LETHARGY; fee apoplexy. 
Lic, prdjculi inguinales, All mer- 


curial lotions and unguents, oint- 
ments againſt the itch; oil of la- 


Loosentss. Rhubarb, decoction 


of logwood, extract of logwood, 
binding electary, binding julep, 
decoction of japan earth; diaſcor- 
dium; ſtrengthening confeèction, 
peruvian electaries. See Uyſen- 
— 5 


Lowness tf ſ#rits.* Aromatie di- 


ſtilled waters, cordial julep, muſe 
julep, cotdial mixture; extract of 
ſaffron, oil of cinnamon, ſpirit 
of ſaffron; cordial confection, 
cordial electary, ſpirit of harts- 
horn; volatile aromatic ſpirit, 
compound ſpirit of lavender, con- 
fection of kermes, tincture of 
ſaſfron, ſaffron wine, caſtor bo- 


A +26 Manx1ag 


Nagy /ce vomning. 5. 5 
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MANIA. Antimehial wine, tincture NeParITiS, Hard ſoap, ns 


of white hellebore; tincture of 
black hellebore, extract of black 
hellebore, tincture of jalap, tinc- 
tura ſacra; diuretic infuſion, lixi- 
vial ſalts, diuretic ſalt ; aſa fe- 


tida, muſk, rer -ſerid Ju- 
littering plaſter z 


lep, gum pills; 
honey of hellebore. 


MzasLEs, fee fevers. 


MELANCHOLY, ſee hypochondriac 
diſorders, and mania. 


MENsEs, to promote. 1 
Aloes, black hellebore, ſavin, 
rue, ſquills, ſaffron, muſtard 
ſeed, myrrh, galbanum, oil of 
ſavin, penny royal water, tinc- 
tura ſacra, rufus's pills, elixir 
proprietatis, extract and tincture 
of black hellebore, aperient ale, 
bitter infuſion, 
jnlep, antihyſteric julep, ſcillitie 
pills; emmenagogue powder, bo- 


ammoniacum 


ius and electary; chalybeat pills, | 


and other preparations of Keel ; 


troches of myrrh, compound 


powder of myrrh, compound 
elixir of myrrh, antihyſteric wa- 


ter, laxative mercurial pills. 


40 refrain. inn 17 or; boy 
Alam, perayian bark, and all its 
Prepärations, ftyptic powder, 
tincture of roſes, dulcificd ſpirit 
of vitriol, ſtrengtkening pills and 
powder. . 


MILE, to pr from the breafis. 
Camphorated ſpirit of wine, com- 


mon or diachylon platter. 


MzsCARRIAGES te. abortion. 


LS \ Alg. 1 0 32 
WIORTIFICATION, ee gangrene. 


3 


« © * 


_ | 02. e 36 ee ee 
MorTHEg+f FITS, ee hy ſteric diſor- 
an ee et 6938] 
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ter, diuretic balus, diuretic pow- 
der, diuretic decoctions, nitrous 
decoction, infuſion of linſeed, 
common and. arabic emulſion, 


oil of juniper berries, oil of 


turpentine, 'nephritic decection, 
common lohoch, faline mixture, 
balſamic potion, diuretic julep, 
ſcillitic julep, ſeillitic pills, dul. 
ciſied ſpirit of nitre, dulcified ſpi. 
rit of ſalt, ſalt of amber, tinc- 
ture of cantharides, opiates, leni- 
tive cleQary, nephritic eleQary, 
tincture of ſena, elixir ſalutis. 


Emollient fomentation, emollient 


glyſter, turpentine glyſter. 
NumBNEss, fee palſey. 7 | 


Paz, ta caſe, Thebaic extract, 
tincture and ſolution ; liquid lau- 
danum, pacike pills, ſtorax pills, 
ſaponaceous pills, caſtor bolus; 
ſyrup of white poppies, philo- 
nium, mithridate, theriaca, diaſ- 
cordium, ſtrengthening confec- 
tion, anodyne and diuretic 
draught, and other compoſitions 
containing opium. Externally, 
anodyne 3 balſam of 
turpentine, camphorated oil, a- 
nodyne liniment, anodyne bal- 
ſam of guido, anodyne balſam 
of bates, anodyne plaſter, nerve 
ointment, warm plaſter, bliſter- 
ing plaſter. 9 85 


Parszy. Garlic, arum, pellitory 


of ſpain, virginian ſnakeroot, wild 
valerian root; roſemary, rue, 
ſage, lavender, cardamom ſeeds, 
cloves, cabebs, lovage ſeed, mul- - 


kard ſeed, guaiacum, ſaſſafras, 


aſa ſetida, camphor, golden {uk 
phur of antjimony, antihy ſteric 
water, compound horſe radiſh- 
water, antiſcorbutic juices, de- 
coction of the woods, cephalic 


: o 
ale, caftor bolus, : guaiacum bo- 


jus; amiky ſteric julep, diapho- 
retic 


] 


ww OY 


tic leg a diaretic julep, fetid 
"leg | ppi infuſion, oil of 
' hartſhorn, oil of amber, ſpirit of 
hartſhorn, compound ſpirit of la- 
vender, ſalt of amber, tincture 
of caſtor, tincture of ſoot,” fetid 
tincture, muſtard whey, paraly- 
tic infuſion, emetics, bolus of 
jalap with mercury, and other 
cathartics; fetid glyſter, Eæter- 
nally, cephalic powder, ſternu- 
tatory powder, balſam of turpen- 
tine, ſaponaceous balſam, ano- 
dyne liniment, nerve gintment, 
paralytic ointment, warm FR 
bliſtering plaſter, | 


PErIPNEUMONY.,- PeCtoral ls 
barly water, infuſion of linſeed, 
common. lohoch, ammoniacum- 
„jalep, ſcillitic julep, diaphoretic 
julep ; bling plaſter. 


Fable if Diſeafes. 


emollient: catapla 


ScauDs, fee burns, Rai 258008 5 


ber keen bolus, "theumatic bo- 
_ Tus, White 19s | ſeillitic pills, 
muſtard ſeed, oil of turpentine, 
-- paralytie infuſidn, guaiacum 
wine, mercurial pills. Exteraatly, 
anodyne 
balſam, balfam of turpentine, 


ſaponaceous balfam, — 


ed oil, anodyne diniment, volatile 


liniment, ſaponaceous liniment, 
anodyne plaſter. ſoap plaiter, 
warm Plater; bliſtering — 


j be Þ S436 1 42317 18 
1 
flowers; aromatic ann 
TS 


Ens veneris, or martial 


nerve nm J „ne 


10 


Rv PTURE: Internal corroborants, ; 


492 


' SCaLLED nzAD, fr leproly. 


ParEcM 29774 70 Artenuate. Var 


lic, ſquills, ammoniacum, Yor 
line infuſion, * See aſthma. : 


Punt fee Sildemptive, aſthma, 


looſeneſs. 
Prizs fee hamorthoids, 
PLEURISY, ſee peripneumony. 


Purkrracrion, fo prevent. 
Peruvian bark, myrrh; aloes, 
contrayerva, . horſe-radiſh root, 

ſcurvy graſs, muſtard ſeed, fixt 
alcaline ſalts, volatile alcaline 
 falts, and neutral ſalts. : 

10 promote. 
chalk, crabs 3 and 18 
abſorbent carthy bodies. 


Query, fee angina. 


RuzUuarisu. Decoction of bur- 
dock, decoction of ſenecka, de- 
coction of the woods, decodion 
of tamarinds, ſcorbutic juices, 
Feorbutic ale, diaphoretic julep» 


ScravICA... Iſchiadic cataplaſim 


See rheumatiſm; 
Scuvxvr. Horſe- radiſh; ſcurvy 
. graſs, muſtard: ſeed; butkbean, 


water dock, compound horfe-, 


- radiſh water, ſcorbatic ale, ſcor- 
butic wine, muntingius's ſcorbu- 
tic wine, ſtomachic elixir, elixir 
of vitriol, ſcorbutic juices, ſcor- 
batic whey, paralytic infuſion, 
acid elixir proprietatis, chaly- 
beat pills, ſteel wine, chalybeat 
electary, and other preparations 
of iron, peruvian bark, tar wa- 
ter, tar pills; bitter "infuſion, 
fimple and purging; fal poly- 
chreſt, acid electary, decoction 
of tamarinds, bitter tincture of 
rhubarb, tinctura ſacra, ſtoma- 


chic pills. Sond "RO 


Sanin al. WEAKNESS, ſee fluor al- 
bus. 


SLEEP, fo procure. Thebaic extract, 
tincture and ſolution; and all 

opiates. See pains, to eaſe. 
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SMALL For, ſee 8 ſmall 
pox, ſtyptic powder, peruvian 
| electary with alum. 


SrI EEA. Deobſtruent pills, ſcor- 


. butic juices, cummin plaſter, am- 
moniacum plaſter with hemlock, 


. fee anne diſorders. 


SexArirs. Common plaſter, ſtrength- 
ening plaſter, oxycroceum, aro- 
matic fomentation. 1 92 


srrrengs. Warm plaſter, Dliſter- 


ing plaſter. 
STowacn, to reste. Calamus 


aromaticus, gentian, zedoary, 
.. ginger, © rhubarb, wormwood, 
carduus, mint, leſſer centaury, 
chamemel, orange peel. nutmegs, 
mace, cinnamon, peruvian bark, 

aloes, myrrh, common and pep- 
per mint water, ftomachic tinc- 
rure and elixir, elixir of vitriol, 


_ Elixir proprietatis, elix ir of aloes, | 


aloetic alcaline wine. extract of 


gentian, bitter infuſions, bitter 


ale, bitter wine, bitter tincture, 


2 tiaQture of mint, tincture of pe- 


ruvian bark, rhubarb bolus with 
mercury, aloetic pills, ſtomachic 
pills, chalybeat pills, bitter tinc- 
ture of rhubarb, tinctura ſacra, 
wine of ipecacoanha, and other 
emetics. Externally, ſtomachic 
. cataplaſm, ſtomach yg aro- 
matic enen. 


STONE. Linger velit, 5 
lime water, hard ſoap. See 
nepghritis. 13 | 

SURPEIT, fee crapula. 


Sw FAT, to check. me 
Elixir of vitriol, acid and ſweet ; ; 


dulciſſed ſpirit" of vitriot ; peru- 


vian bark, and its preparations ; 
ſaturnine tincture. 
o promote. 


Guaiacum, faflalras, | ſaffron, 
camphor, opium, extract and 


* = 8 
ks. „ - 


| 8 of guaiacum, decoction of 
the woods, guaiaeum bolus, dia. 
_ Phoretic bolus, volatile ſalts and 
_ ſpirits, * mindererus's ſpirit, dia- 
7 75 draught, diaphoretic ju- 
ep, ſudorific tinQure, tincture 
fnakeroot ſimple and com- 

ä Neun. compound decoction of 
© 1nakeroot, camphor emulſſon, 
caſtor bolus, golden ſulphur of 

antimony. See fevers continual, 


TEETH, 10 cleanſe. ' Creme or en. 

tals of tartar in powder, vitrio- 
lated tartar in powder — Toorb- 

ach. - Eſſential oils, altre, _ 
gogue troches. 


Tzxz5Mvs, ſee dyſentery. 


Tu IRST, to quench. Coli jule 
acid eiectary. | 


Tunoar SORE, ee angina. 


Tumors, to diſcuſs. 
Litharge vinegar, ſal ammoniac, 
mindererus's ſpirit, camphorated 
' ſpirit of wine, diſcutient cata- 
plaſms, ointment of elder, gum 
plaſter, mercurial plaſter, common 
and diachylon plaſter with gums, 
ſoap plaſter, camphorated oil. 
„ NM a es, 
Ripping cataplaſm, and 
ing cataplaſm. a 


Tütrcnine of the tendont. Mak 
camphor, volatile ſalts, alexi- 
Pharmac boluſes. 


TxmPany. Mild a car- 
minatives, bliſtering plaſter. 


VexzREAL difraers. "oF ee virulent ; 
gonorrhea ana leproſy. 


VerT1CO; fee epilepſy. 


Urczks. Traumatic batſam, Loca- 


telli! s balſam, balſam of amber, 
{5 evies. V5 EEE 


tincture of myrrh and aloes, 
green balſam, ointment of gum 
lemi, arczus's liniment, baſili- 
cum ointment, ſaturnine ointment, 
ointment of calamine, epulotic 
cerate. 5 
VouiTING,. to excite, Powder of 
ipecacoanha, 
of ipecacoanha, ſyrup of ſquills, 


B N 
Keg 
* 


. hellebore, yellow emetic mer- 

cury, verdegris. 5 

10 refrain. 

Mint water, 

line antiemetic mixture, elixir 
proprietatis with acid, bitter 
tincture of rhubarb, tinctura ſa- 


cra, dulcified ſpirit of vitriol, 


_ elixir of vitriol, emetics, chaly- 


nodyne balſam, ſtomachic cata- 
laſm, ſtomach plaſter, aromatic 
fomentation. 


VRing, to promote, Garlic, bur- 
dock, eryngo, fennel roots, 
parſley roots, -' ſenecka root, 
ſquills, pellitory of the wall, 
cChhamemel flowers, wild carrot 
ſeed, ſweet fennel ſeed, muſtard 

| ſeed, venice turpentine, balſam 
of copaiba, cantharides, mille- 
pedes, nitre, compound hor{e- 
zadiſh water, vinegar of ſquills, 
oil of turpentine, oil of juniper 

| berries, decoction of burdock, 
decoction of ſenecka, diuretic 
decoction, nitrous decoction, diu- 
zetic ale, diuretic bolus, nephrit:c 

| eleftary, nephritic eecoction, 


* 


Table o ' Diſeaſes. 


wine and tincture 


white vitriol, emetic tartar, anti- 
monial wine, tincture of white 


FAST 2 Fd 2 
tincture of mint, ſa- 


beates, opiates. Externally, a- 


$97 

common and arabic emulſion, . 

_ expreſſion of millepedes, ſaline 

mixture, diuretic" draught; anos 

dyne diuretic draught, diuretic 

Julep, ſcillitic julep, balſamic po- 
ion, ſalt of tartar, ſalt of worm- 
wood, diuretit falt, ſal poly- 
chreſt, dulcified ſpirit of nitre, 


dulcifed ſpirit of ſalt, falt of 


amber, tincture of cantharides, 
Ceillitic pills, turpentine glyſter. 


Urine, involuntary, Lime water, 
dulcified ſpirit of vitriol, alum 
alum, ſtyptic powder, antiphthi- 
ſical tinture. 7 
—lcody, ſee hemorrhage. 
Hot, nitre, ſal prunell, common 
and arabic emulſion, ſperma ceti 
polls, oily draugkhts. 


Wars, to extirpate ; all cauſtics, 
WuiTEs, fee fluor albus. 


Worms. Savin, - tanſy, worme 
| ſeed, powdercd tin, vitriol whit 
and green, mercurius dulcis, rhu- 
barb bolas with mercury, ſugar- 
ed mercury, ſugared ſteel, laxa- 
tive mercurial pills, vermifuge 
powder, purging vermifuge pow- 
der, eſſential oil of wormwood, 
anthelmintic powder, anthelmin- 


tic ſugar cakes, vermifuge oint- 
ment. 1 
; ' p # Fan. 
Wounxps, ſee ulcers, «+. + 
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Abſorbent earths Page ; 3 3 | hs 70 
Abfter frues, detergents 221,38 FVV 


Acacia, egyptian | 66 „ „er nn e 
, — OR 77 Alder, common. | 
FO. nb 3 Te $44 io; eee, ron 72 
400 1 52 - comferous \ 
Ts. E230 +, aftringent, 


; mineral = $4458. mild DIRK Gut affoov 33 
* marine 2866 Bere oerl 0 o 
at: nitrous "Ws LSE 76, pur ging. "A; | 

Fe” 83 Alcchol 1 1 372 

vegetable 52, 67, 289 Ale 81 242 39 

Acid electaryß „„ en eine $52 

Acorns it 6 189 bitter 0 537 

Acrids | 60 butler's in nt 1b. 

Adder 18 32 cephalic 23117 of 553 

Adder's tongue | "71 diuretie 4 1b. 

Zithiops, antimonial 360 gill ; - 137 

mineral - 330 dete | $53 

Athiopic pills 467 Aecoſt, coſtmary 9 


; Agaric, cammon Aleboof, groundivy 136 


male 69 Alexanders 139 
purging Alexipharmacs | = 
alcalized extract of, 25. Alexipharmac bolus 524 


* = - # RY, julep $41 
. 2 1 &- , | powder $17 


Appar Ho 16 5 Alex 


1 N D E N 


548 Alum, burnt, er dried 


Alexiterial bolus 


"3 


electary 521 bolus ES 548 
pin 1. 529 7 * collyriam mn 0 a 
water 1 curd 1 516 
ſimple » e powder 75, 456 
ſpirituous 379 waters. or Soluticn of batcs 489 


with vinegar 380 10 fallopins 16 


Ali ſanders, alexanders 139 whey 394 
Alkaline earths, abſorbent 53 * * e 3 of the engliſh and 


Qq 4 Ani. 


/ infuſion. Wie ss / (germans, @ feriated ſpecies. of . 
ſalts, fxt 32277 
volatile | 301 of the french ; Sriatel "es 
Alkanet © mod 99 cences of common alum Hoon 
Allermes, ſee kermes | | 7ts ores 79 
All good, engliſh mercux 98 Amalgam of tin 327 
All heal, cl/oavns | 22 Amaranth, flower- gentle ib, 
herculess,its concrete juice, Amber 2213 
opopanax 173 - clarihed ee. 
Aliſpice, jamaica pepper 283 prepared e 
Almonds, bitter balſam | 299, #24. 
expreſſed oil == compound powder 456 
diſtilled water 366 tincture x: iPaq | 
ſweet nc) 78 troches 456 ; 
n ſee emul- oil, ſalt, and ſpirit — 1299 i 
ſion | Ambergris ap OR 7 1 
| expreſſed oil 255 eſſence =: 431 W 
Almond ſoap »280 Amethyſt ik 55 
Alves ; different ſorts 72 Amianthus | 56 
purified Ammoniac falt, fee falt 2 Mn 
prepared ; 237.. Ammoniacum gum 7 76 = 
wafped purified { 3 
ee by water, into a pur- prepared q | * 
gatide gum 253 julep 569 
and reſin not purgati ve 15. milk, or milky A 434 x 
| elixir 428 pilis | 77 
pills - 0 plaſter, with mercury 500 
tincture : 429 empyreumatic oil 269 
wine, alcalized 403 Amomum, common 7 
| aromatiſed 27:68 © 2: true its 
Aloes- wood 68 Anacardium EE. 
ellential oil ib, Analeptics, reſtoratives | 19 
tincture ; 23. Angelica b. e 1 
Alterative electary 921 candied f 241 Uo 
Alterative mercurials, &c. fee mer. onerete juice ey 5 
curials, &c. diſtilled water 364 8 
Alum, common tincture 80 l 
cry/tallinel Anhalt water 377 \ 
engliſh Anime * 81 i 
rock Aniſeed [ ey "ib. 
red E 3149-1364 3. eſſential oil „ 
roman $ E e 


* 


60⁰ 


Aufs 


Aniſeed water | 552 fi g 
Anodynes nach schen 1 
Anodyne balſam 270, 513, 548 
| glyſter 564 
ſomentation 565 
liniment 573 

pills 473, 474, 578 

Aarid earths, abſorbent | 53 
lozenges 533 
Anthelmintic powder 518 
ſugar cakes 533 

 _ fee vermifuge 

Antiemetic mixture 544 
Antifebrile pills 529 
Auibedtie decoction 554 
af poterius 359 

Amimony 81 
butter 353 

2 cauſtic ib. 
calx 346 
Mg.” oppo hovojimyy 
cinnabar 354 
crocus 344 
e 725. 

-- Waſhed 345 
diaphoretic 346 
with nitre 26. 
- edulcorated 75. 
mild emetic 345 

> ethiops 8 360 
laſs | | $51 
cerated $52 
Panacea 351 
prepared | 231 
- -pirging 352 
_ Tegulus 348 
martial 76. 
medicinal 344, 347 
fitellate 3 
Aviphur 342 
golden 349 
precipitated ib, 

, dj=Quures Rr 15 
wine 711 404 
- Amiphchiſical tea - 536 
tincture . 

Anziplorc ointment 5os 
with mercury 49216. 
with ſulphur ib. 

. 2 o 

05 juice A 


* 


1 N D E X. 


Ants, eſſential oil 130 
Aperient ale ens 82 
: af OZem * 536 
crocus of iron 318 
roots 229 
ſyrup of 443 

eg deobſtruent 
Apozem, aperient 336 
ſee decoctio n 
Apple, bitter, 9 nth 117 
crab ; 156 
garden ib. 
thorn 434 
. 35 
Agua fortis 287 
compound 289 
double 288 
ſingle 287 
Aqua regia 289 
Arabic gum 135 
--emuliton 434 
Arcæus s liniment 508 
ointment ib. 
Archangel 119 148 
Argol, tartar 7 216 
Armenian bole 97 
prepared 232 
Aromatics | 61 
Aromatic electary 521 
EY Pills 407 
powder 458 
ſpeces ib. 
volatile ſpirit N 30⁰ 
tinctare 4412 
water 540 
wine 538 
cataplaſm 552 
fomentation 565 
Se water 387 
Arrache, garden 88 
ſtinking ib. 
Arrow ſlone, a mineral abſorbent 
$3 
Arſenic, pure, ar white 95 
ſalphurated Pe ib. 
red, factitiqus il. 
native | ib, 
yellow, factitious 10. 
- native ib, 
rſmart, biting 177 
3 ſpotted | 7b, 
Arti. 


8 
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Artichoke | | 
Arum 39 222 | 86 
pills 1 15 87 
compound powder 45¹ 
Aſa fetida „ 
purified 2 36 
pills, /ze fetid pills 
tincture >. 476 
| 1 blen 7 
Aſh tree ..* 1 31 


Aſhes of as Jan of 
 alcaline ſalt from them 277 


| pearl 11 
pot 7 
ruſſia 7 ib. 
Aſparagus ' 88 
a fetida, ſee ala fetida | 
Aſthmatic elixir 0,7 (4.8 
pills 8. 529 
Aftringents 1 16, 58 
Aftriogent crocus of iron 319 
decoction ' 54 
gargariſm yy 
powder 436, 518 
of colbatch 358 
- tinture 423 
Avens | 109 
eſſential oil ib. 
Azure ſtone, lapis lazuli "220 - 
B 
Balauſtines 90 
Baldmoney, gentian 133 
ſpignel e 
Balm f 159 
ſimple water 367 
compound water 386 
Balſamics eee ee 
78 electary | 522 
injection 2 568 
lohoch ; $93 
potion | 586 
powder q 115818 
tyrup | 439 
tinctureꝰ 413 
| Balſam of amber 209, 424 
anodyne 230, 548 
of bates 513 
apoplectie 479 
of berne 427 


1 N D E X. 
16 Balſam of canada 


- 


| of copaiba | 
| 3 ol af. 2 
friars 427 
of gileda 1 
green ms 513 
of guaiacum 427 
guido's enn 
Iocatelli's 3 
of many virtues, polychreft 
3 427 
odoriferous 479 
perſian * 
of peru, common? | 
black 4 92 
white ib. 
ſaponaceono 512 


403 of ſulphur, ſimple 310 


with barbadoes tar 16. 
with oil of amber #6. 


"eng aniſeed 76. 
SY juniper ib. 
hy os ib. 
of tolu 1 244 OS 
| iy rup „ 439 
tincture 426 
of turpentine 2 658 
traumatic 5 3 
vulnerary | 427 
wade's e 
Barbadoes tar” _— 
diſtilled ol "th e 
Barberry buſh . 94 
Barberries $99 
gelly | 245 
Barks. | 230 
peruvian, &c. ſce peruvian, &c. 
Barley . 7 139 
french | | ib.” 
pearl 3 
Barley ſugar 5 HOO 
| water 393 
Baſil + — 0 
Bafilicum | 506 
black 5 26. 
green Eg „ 
yellow | F e 
Baſtard ſaffron | 108 
Baſtard ſtone parſlex = 27 
Baths, cold 73 vo 


et 


r ——ů— 


Y > 


wort 204 


1 N D E X. 


Jaume de commandeur- |. 427 r. weed, common . 76 
| Bauldmony, ſee baldmony | egyptian 140 
Bawm, fee bam . true tb, 
berries 149 Biſmuth 96 
1 | 475 magiſtery 356 
expreſſed oil 150 Biſtort i | 96 
eſſential oil 263 Bitters "Hes 0 62 
leaves 149 Bitter ale 537 
| Bay-cherry, lauroceraſus | 365 infuſion 395, 536 
Bdellum _ , _ 93 purging 395 
Beans 128 with ſena ib. 
fixt ſalt from the ſtalks 277 tincture 412 
buck Beans 27: 2 11 wine 404 
malaca-Beans 78 Bitter apple, colocynth <- 117 
Dear, breech, n 67 Bitter-ſweet 208 
Bears foot, black 10 137 Bitter vetch 173 
Bedſtraw, ne 34 132 Bitterwort, gentian 133 
Beer 5 „ 39 Blackberries ä 192 

B ³ . ˙ V2 Black-lead, a ſpecies of 22 | 
prepared bo ho” dis 237 Cale: 56 
Wax, ſee: wax Blackthorn 1 0 211207 185 
Beets | 94 Bleſſed thiſtle VV 
Ben nuts 19 Bliſters rains Arg 105 
Benet, herb ric; 0 109 Riering epilem 5 $14. 
Benjamin wo | "> Þ ointment 512 
Line | 93 | plaſter 503, 562 
flowers 308 | compound a 
magiſtery 413 Blood, dragons, Jo called 198 
- tincture 1b. g4àoat's, prepared 237 
Bertram, pellitory of ſpain 188 Blood - ſtone 136 
Betony, T="+ . {na prepared 4 231 
„du 97 Biueblow $ 181 
paul a, fluellin 124 Brue-blow f ara 
water, greater water fiz- Blue ointment, milder 506 

wort 204 ſtronger ib. 
Besen mineral 2358 Blue- one, blue vitriol 226 
with tin 359 Boars tooth : 54 
Bezoar ſtone, occidental |, 9 Bohea tea 4: 219 
| oriental 1b. Bolar earths 56 
prepared 231 Bole armenic 97 
3 powder 453 prepared 232 
Bill-berries, hurtle- berries 10 ++; bohemian : 97 
Bindaveed, ſea; foldanella ' 99 of blois 10. 
Birch 1:55 common 10 4 7b, 
Birds nei, wild carrot 123 french ib, 
tongue, knotgrals 141 compound bre : 472 
Wee long 84 with opium 10 f 
15 round Net {10808 Without opium . 
ſlender 13. Bolus alex ipharmac $24 
Guſizy rooted 5:8 alexitereal 548 
Biftops leaves, greater water fig- of alum A - 

: 0 


I N D Er X. 


as antidyſenteric 548 
ag of camphor 8110 549 
of caſtor \;; 4 156. 
cathartic 25 
with mercury - 526 
of chalk , . 549 
diaphoretic ib. 
diuretic 526, $50 
againſt the ayſentery 526 
emmenagogue 327 
emetic 526 +» 
febrifuge 1 CR. 
of gamboge 559 
of guaiacum m ib. 
;  hydragogue ib. 
hyſteric 527 
of jalap © 559 
with mercury” ih. 
iliac 52 7 
of ipecacoanha zer, 55¹ 
mercurial 151 
| emetic cf . 
pectoral ib. 
purging 325 
of rhubarb with mercury 551 
rheumarcic 7 5 88 
ſcillitic 528 
ſudorifig 7b. 
treacle 552 
turpentine 528 
Bones 54 
rhe Be J Ofteocolls 173 
Wee comfry 117 
Borage 98 
ao ib. 
iii volatile acidulous 2 called 
ſedative 293 
and fixt alcali | 16. 
Bottle, blue | » 0k 
Box tree | 100 
decoction ib. 
empyreumatic oil 267 
Brakes 129 
Bramble 05 + 
* : 2 21 
randy, proof \; irit 210 
n n 67 


ranburſi ane of the germans, 
parſnep 


Brazilian root, jpecnconnba 


142 


Brazil wood 

Bread | 

ſow- Bread | 
Briar, wild e Sin 
Bricks, oil of 3 


Brimſtone, ſee ſulphur 
Briony, ſee bryon 
Brooklime 
eſſential ſalt 
Broom 

fixt ſalt 
butcher” s-Broom,. 


Broth, chicken 470111388 310 8 


viper 144312688 
Aa aun aut, greater water fig- 
Wort | wal 2 r 
Ne common daiſy. 93 
eee 200 
Bryony 1 Gan 99 
extract Frube, 
compound water 381 
. 221 
ale 4 398883 
- infuſion 221, 567 
Buchrams arum 8 
alſo, a ſpecies of wild. gallic, 
otherways called ramſons 
Buckſhorn plantane 16 
Buckthorn 209 
ſyrup WP” 
Biggs, e eee 161 f 
Bugle 100, 
Bugloſs | , 99 
| Bullocks eye, 1 204 
Bulls-foot, colts- foot 222 
Bullauort, biſhops weed 76 
Bur, butter- 180 
clotit- : 
dock 12 | 9? 
+ decoction __ $55 
Burgundy pitch 184 
Burnet ? 182 
Burnet-ſaxifrage 
,.. tincture | 183 
. black 15. 
80 blue eſſential oil. ib. 
Butcher's broom 192 
Butler's ale 537 
Butter of ani1mony- 7 4 
Butter bur A 
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des r D TIT Cardiacs 25 5 
ee cordials 
Cabbages | 38 Carduus beneditus - 107 
Calamine A +. extract * 365 
Calaminore > 100 infuſion 536 
Calamy  Y' _ eflential ſalt 276 
2 prepared \ 231 tincture 107 
\cerate 514 ſimple water 365 
ointment ib. Carminatives 12 
Calamint 101 Carminative julep 542 
Calomel 87 © powder 518 
Calves-foot, arum — 5 Cirpobalfam | 108 
Calx of antimony 346 Carrot of crete 123 
„ err 333 deadly 219 
ener; 326 garden 123 
Camels hay Tas. wild | ot . 
Cammoik-- ö; 1571 Caſcarilla 5 125 
Camomile, fre chuemel Ca ſeabeed, ſhepherd's pare 109 
Campeachy wood 152 Caſlidony 212 
l 0 Caſſia 109 
Camphor | 1 electary -; 476 
| - bolus 540 ul 2 5 21 
cataplaſm * — | 25 "+ 
cemullion 563 Caſtor e tie 
zulep 433 bolus a 
«-- outtment 504 eſſential oil 365 
- : ſolution in oil | tincture in proof ſpirit 414 
Cir ia ſpirit 435 in rectified ſpirit ib, 
Candies, ſee preſerves . we > Suns water 1:85 
Cane, ſauect; calamus aromat. 101 . 515 
Gankers : 23 14 aromatic 552 
Canker roſe EPO pp . * 5 Ne camphorated ib. 
Sun ler core, dandelyon 123 of cummin * 
Cunnel, cinnamon 116 diſcutient 515, 552 
Canella, White ae? 104 emollient « _ > 02 
Seu 09 83 iſchiadic ib. 
tinctures- of 105, 43,5 583 ene 515 
per, 106 ſtomachic 552 
aper bark 938, ſuppurating 515 
e, balſ. copaiba 91 - ſh japan earth 141 
Capriſoil, honey luckcle 106 compound pills of japan earth 464 
Caranna Ir n, Cajhartics .. 28, 63 
empyreumatic 8 269 Cathartic bolus's 525, 550 
5 Caraway ſeeds . 103 draughts 547 
; eſſential oil 261 +=; eleftary _ $24 
__. -:ſpirituous water e emulſion 544 
Carline thiſtlel o !3. 208 128 EXTTAGe 252 
Cordamom ſeeds, greater 2288 © glyſter 564 
leſſer 2 eee I lozenges _ $34 
fpirituous water 2382 ar 5 175 
, © Einfture 41 owders $19. 
CF: WY R 249277 Cathar- 


Cathartic ſalt, bitten 195) —— eſſential oil 26 | 
4, of glauber 291 29 extraſt 240 | 
07 ſaline mixture 544 ſimple water 110 9 8 | 
6; Catmint 165 Chamemel, 3 Fil; = 
36 Catsfoot, groundivy | 136 wild | ie 
76 Cauſtics 1.5588 Characters uſed in piſeriprion, ex- | 
07 Cauſtic, antimonial |, 353 © plained 386 | 
bs | commOi milder 283 Gharlech, rape 110 12 164 rl 
12 | ne 16. Chaſte tree ug 1 
42 lunar 3is Cheeſe bowles, garden poppies 475 - 11 
18 * potential 2282 Cheeſe-rennet 1732 | 
8 Cautery | | 16. Cherries, black. 112 a 
3 Cayan pepper 184 ſimple water 365 ith 
9 Celandine 113 morello . ib 14 
3 Centaury, the greater „ | 75 „ js 
b, the leſſer ib. winter © > nan was 
'5 eſſential ſalt 275 Cherry-tree zum 136 14 
ſe extract 249 Cherry-bay, n 365 1! 
2 Cephalics 9  Chervil 112 
9 — ale | 553 Chich peas. 1 43> #$ | 
6 electa ß; 857 Chick weed - [494 = 
$ LI infuſion 567 China root, ocridantat. 124 "ny 
powder 456 oriental ib, bs 
0 tincture 407 Chio turpenti ae 23 j#12 7 : 
9 | purging ' ib. Chocolate i" 
5 Cerates 513 Chriſimas flower, black hellebor 1 
4 of calamine ths W 3Þ 1th 
C epulotic KY ib. Chirch- bugs, millepedes +5 2208 % 
5 mercurial ib, Cicatrizing cerate, epalotic 514 1 
3 turner's 15. Cicely, ſweet 1 Ol i 
4 white / 513 filken, ſwallow-wort 223 [i f 
. yellow 6 | 25. Cichory A | i 
5 Ceruſſe 2; 12," 324 Cinuabar of antimony 394 1 
2 compound powder 452 factitious 330 40 
F »of antimony ß 347 „native 118 I 
. Ceterach 112 Cinnabar of the antientsy dragon 8 14h 
ö Chadlock, rape 164 blood 198 if 
a Chalk . 119 0 85 8 oa Ros 1 16 == 
1 231 eſſential oil 105 262 = 
| olus | 349 : fimple dre 20 366 i 
Julep © 433 ſpirituous water N 8 — 
ö Chali, french ; an indurated * 56 tincture 415 = 
) Cbalybeates 317 Cinnamon, avbite 1 eee. alba =— 
| Chaly beat electary 82 ei 204 =o 
N | 15 ene eee ae 277 1 
tinctures 419 Citrons 522122 116 =— 
| wine 1:i:2<080 . candies © 446 = 
„er ſteel N e ©... r 116 6 | 
Chaneme, double ren Civet <tr ναe¹ 227 = 
| Y e $ 8 FY Clary 1 olgm 22 = 
5 . le r zam 1 
| e 6 r Clives9 itt 
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Clivers ras (imomae Conſerve of orange peel 240 
Clot-bur, burdock: 2 1 N © roſemary | 2 
Clove of garlic - Go. roſes | 239 
Clove july flowers 109 rue 1 
* Hrop! | 14139 ſcurvygraſs 239 
chu 7 | ti ele — 4 loes 210 
Clove ſpice e ood forrel le an ne 
eſſential oil 261 wormwood / 239 
_ ſyrup 1 440 Conſound, e,; | conifry 115 
tincture and extract 109 middle ; bugle 100 
- Cobalt 8 ſmall ; daily 93 
Cobweb 83 ſaracen's; 2 rod 2 225 
Cochineal ed ' © NOS, 117 
ſpirituous 7 ,; | 3. Infuſion 118 
| — 8 — . compound powder” | a 
Coffee 117 -Coolers | 34 
Colbatch's ſtyptic e 358 * electary 524 
Colcothar of vitriol 6-283 Julep Lad 
Cold baths — 49 Copaiba, balſam 9t 
Cold ſeeds, four greater 229 - potion HABITS 
four leſſer 156. compound oil | 269 
Coleworts, 4 98 Copal n 118 
8 ea - 0 ; 99 Copper 0 120 
Collyrium, aluminens * 553 calx | ; 322 
—— ary 460 cryſtals, . nitrous 1 ib 
ee eee, 553 dvuith vegetable acids, verde- 
Colocynth | 1 117 gris "ft 68 
ex trat 252 volatile tincture as : 
pills. fi 74-2 468 Copperas 210212806 
with! | 469 Coral, red 118 
Eahphony. How-to! 268 | _ white 2 
Coloquintida JJ prepared Nong 
Coltsfoot 222 Coralabort, toothwort 21 
Columb ines 83 Coralline $949 118 
Comfr. Ann 247 mercury 334 
' — candied 3 21 ſeeret ib. 
© ſyrup 3445 Cordials of ee, 
Cogfettion of archigene 481 Cordial confeftion 480 
| cordial -* 480 - eleftary _ | 481 
wo 85 of damocrates 481 julep 5 541 
"UE: of fr atafforins, r. mixture 514 
ca e the four cordial flower: 229 
of kermes © 446 Coriander 5: .Þ 
$05. pauline | 481 Cork Nis 213 
det rawleigh's 480 Cornachini's powdef-” 45 5 
_—_ Rrengtheping Cornel at? 118 
Cofferves 2238 Cornehan ſtone oy = 
Lonſerve of hipps 2340 Corn-flower, blue; 5 blue bottle 12 9 
| lavender "239 © yellow; corn marigold 10 
0 1 mallows ib. Cern. roſe, rea, Je poppy 17 5 
mint WR a 3 orro- 
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Cerreboranls, ſtrengthners 18 Cummin „ ans 122 
Corroſive murcury, red : 33 :gllential oil! ike 
precipitate 3 1 e ebene 
wa $ * plaſter _ 
| white . — i 
| Coſtmary 8632 Curd of alum 516 
Coſtus 11 78 Currants ; dried fruit of the corinth 
Cottonweed, cudweed 16 Dine 227 
Couch-graſs, quickgraſs 134 Currants, red; fruit of the carrant . 
Coughwwort, 2 tn 222 baſh 191 
Counter poiſon, contrayerva 117 gelly of 248 
monk/hood, anthora 82 Curth #/+ bone 54 
Cowllips 176 Cyperus root 122 
ſyrup f 443 Cyphi troches 46 
Ceaus-lung vort, mullein 216 Cypreſs tree | 120 
Cows milk 146 Cyprus turpentine 217 
Crab- apples 1561 £3! 4 2801 
Crabs:claws 104 - bi 56 vank rind 
prepared 2940 ©: 1 1 
compound powder 453 8 greater 93 
Crabs-eves / , 204 ox lets K 
prepared q 231 dez ange ib. 
Cranes-bill, crow foot 133 Damaſcene plums? 1 
Creme of tartar 273 Damſons 4 187 [ 
Creſſes, garden 165 | Damaſk roſe 1 191 
ſciatica 141 Dandelyon 123 
-; water. 165 Dane wort 124 
Crocus of antimony 344 Dauke, wild carrot + | 123 
__ waſhed 345 Dead nettle 5158. 143 2 
of iron, aperient 318 Deadly carrot 5 219 
aſtringent 319 Deadly nightſhade 208 
of metals 345 Deal tree, fir D 65 © 
Crow foot cranes bill 133 Decoctions 388, 535 
. Cryſtal - 55 antihectic 554 
iſland, a ſpecies of ſpar. 53 aftringent 15. 
Cryſtallization 274 of burdock [1-4 
Cryſtals of tartar 273 common ab. 
Cubebs 120 of diaſcordium 390 
Cuckow. flower 22 «diuretic 555 
e wake robin 86 emollient 391 
cob meat febrifuge | 1 
forrel 5 woodforrel a £8 4. 1 = 
Cucumber, 120 for glyſters 390 
er * 5 ö FA of j Japan earth : 3h 536 
18. A --:;--- | 391 
114% ITE 20, offlogwooeae 365 
3 243 nephritic 392 
. \ TY I20 nitrous oe 15. 
Cudweed | . 16 pectoral 3 ib. 
Culrage, biting aofinnes q 177 «peruvian 556. 
Curry, comftry my a0 - Dcr 
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DecoCtions of ſeneka 556- Dittany of crete 
of ſnakeroot 5 393 White 
of tamarinds with ſena 397 Diuretics 
vulnerary 3556 Diuretic ale 
white | 389 bolus 550 
compound EY. 390 decoction 335 
of the woods 1 -  dravughts 543 ] 
Defenſive plaſter 498 mixture 2 1% je 
Deobſtruent electary _ pills 530 
| _ . 470 powder 519 
with ſteel ib. ſalt * | 294 ] 
purgative 16. Dock 148 
Deſiccative ointment 507 bur- 9 
Detergents, external 38 harp pointed 148 
internal 21 ur, ſorrel 67 | 
Detergent gargariſm Wagter- | 148 
Devils-bit 162 Dodder | * 1 
Dewils-dung, aſa fetida 87 of thyme WR FA ] 
Dew | 46 Dog: roſe a 122 l 
Deavberries, gooſeberries 35 Dogs-cole, mercury 161 
Diachylon plaſter, ſimple 497 dung 212 | 
with gums 498 graſs, quickgraſs Is, | 
Diapalma 1 #617 :1-21999- mercury t61 
Diaphoretics - 25 tongue, hounds tongue 122 
Diaphoretic antimony 346 Double-tongue 139 
bolus 549 Dragons 15 124 : 
draught 566 Dragons blood 198 
julep? ot: 569 tincture in oil ib. 
| acid 76. in ſpirit | ib. | 
Diaſcordium * | 478 Draughts 540 
decoction 5 390 cathartic 45 
Diet drinks, ſee ales, decoRtions faline 6 11 
wines diaphoretic {#15 309 goU - 
Digeſtives, fee ſuppuratives diuretic 543, 567 
Digeſtive ointment on *- anodyne {oh 7b, 

Dill 8 80 oily 544 
eſſential oil | 260 Drawing medicines | 37 5 
fimple water 364 Drawing plaſter - 496 l 
tincture 7 80 Drops 8 432 | 

Difeutients, repellents 10199 0c . palley © "27795 
Diſcutient cataplaſm 8615 Dropwart | 129 
plaſter: 562 Ducks-meat ; 35 
Diſtillation of acid ſpirits 283 Dungs 1902008 - 
alkaline ſalts | 301 devils, aſa fetida N ee 
and ſpirits 6. Davale, deadly nightſbade 208 
Empyreumatic oilss 267 Dwarf. elder 124 
eſſential oils 286 ** bolus 543 
ſimple waters ' 56M. ©: electary 475, 52 
ſpirituous waters 11000 Cc: mine . 
Dittander n 1519 00 TS 
Dittany, baſtard 1538s | Guns | 
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2 nyt cCephalie FST 
43 * e e che 3286880 
15g one ww | deobſtruent 822 
jews 9 emmenagogue 2 
Br 25 1b. with E 8. 
Earth, japan 141 with ſtee!l! ib. 
lemnian 97 for a gonorrhœa gd 
ſealed ib. | virulent 7 4 558 
ſileſian 21. after the inflammation 
Farths, abſorbent or ſoluble 53 eee 
indiſſoluble 8. of guaiacum 56. 
„ ad = 10. hæmorrhojdal 7 Hy 
ſofter 56 of black hellebore 
> © tenaciondis ii.” mA. incraſſating en [+I 
Barth -flax, ſee plumous aluin i lenitive 476 589. 
Earth- Worms 154 „ — 94 4770 
Eaton's ſty ptic 423 nephritie 559 
Eau d'arquebuſade 3898 1 paralytic F 
de carmes 286 pectoral mene 477, 124 
Eel 80 „ peruvian vt 323 
Eggſhells, prepared 232 c febrifuge 560 
Egyptian honey 447 41 frengthebing 1 7610 WAY | 
ointment. 16. 2 ſtyptic ee 
Elaterium 120, 486 +52 purgative acid, 524 | 
Elder 10:1. 1970 der ſaponaceous 560 
rob of the berries en 1:35 of ſcammony 477 
ſimple water of the flowers 370 $3 of ſcordium 428 
vinegar of the flowers 400 of ſulp¾muut 5064 
Elder, dwarf 124 Blew? | abe 7:42 
„„ ib. zeſſential oil 1b. E. 
Elecampane 126 empyreumatic oil, 269 
candied HO. 24 i. ... ointment e111 N 507 
eſſential oil = "1267 Eleutheria it at 04 BAR; 
 eflential falt 6478 Elixir of als 428. 
extrace | aſthmatic * 429 
tincture * on of health - 423 
Electaries 475. 520 of myrrh, compound 1 4FE* 
EleQary, acid SOT; paregoric 4s * 4 
purgative i 524 pectora!l! 
alexeterial 20 % Polychrelt 9 7 
alterative 1 of propriet 428 
antepileptie $207 +3; of helmont 403 


antidyſenteric 521, 457 


aromatic 4 U 521 
balſamic $223 557 
of bayhetries 475 


. binding ,_ 45. ' 

cooling : 524 
cord 488 
caryocoſtine 1 


of paracelſus 428 


N mT with acid 429 
«4 . acted £191 ; 2+ 43K8 
ſtomachic 412, 561 
uterine 11 en e, 
of vitriol 430, 561 
acid —— 1, 1430 

dulcified 
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Felwort, gentian 


Rlixir of vitriol, mynſicht's 430 Eſſential ſalts 
125 volatile of r 298 Ethereal ſ pirit of wine 
Elk hoof | 70 of turpentine 
Emerald | co Ethiopic pills 
Emetics 27, 63 Ethiops, antimonial 
Emetic bolus's 526, 551 mineral 
9 341 Euphorbium 
i 355 6 of juice: 
„„ Ne 404 millepedes 
| "556d «ne hy ſterics 13 oils 
Emmenagogue bolus's 527 Extraction of pulps 
electaries 522 ExtraQs 
Lspills e 531 Extract of carduus 
- I Aren ene | 519 cathartic 
Rmollients 19g of centaury...., 
a einen cataplaſm 141 of chamemel 
. fomentation 391 of elecampane 
C27 gargariſm 566 of gentian 
| glyſter 504 of guaiacum 
| ointment 584 of black hellebore 
the five RY ab of jalap 
Emulſionss 540 of liquorice 
Emulſion, arabie 434 of logwood 
* — BY 56 3 - of opium 
1 common ** 434 | of peruvian bark 
O03 oily. - „„ 7 * prac i 
X u 3 5 N OI udlus 
Endive F 75 6 oz of rue 
Bus veneris 322 of ſaffron 
n eleftary _ TY 521 of ſavin 
powder 450 of ſteel 
. , Water 3 ; 385 thebaic 
Ppilaflics, „ 10 5 of wormwood 
tie ointment 512 Eye ointment Frey 
Bak | pafe;;e epithem 514 Vater 547, 
N plaſter 2 803 288 
SN compoub ib, Byewort 5 _ 
Epichenns 514 eſſential ſalt 
„ bliſtering ib. 
volatile ib. 2 
EE INE , 295 13.57 5 962 
| — incarn es Fats 58, 99 
— cefate't 514 n or purified 
Yugo! Eq 10 - >? Phabereies; gooſeberries 
root candied 241 Featherfew 5 
Eſſence of i. — 1 Febrifoge bolus 
40; bf lemons 263 | decoction 
olf neroli 89 pills 
2 . odoriferous 0414, 7-10 431 powder 
Bfiental og . I 256 Dildwwort, bitterſweet 
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Fennel, common 1129 
ſweet 1b. 
eſſential oil 262 

ſimple water 367 
Fennel flower 166 
| hogs- 182 
Fern, female 129 

flowering - 76, 
male | ib. 

Fetids es 13 

Fetid Mer 564 

pills 470 
tincture "It 410 
volatile ſpirit 306 
Fever powder 347 
Feverfew 158 
Figs © 107 
Figwort | 204 
2 greater water ib. 
Fincile, fennel 129 
ve; red 99 65 


tar filver 57 16. 
5 their native refinous juice, 
liquid, turpentine 218 


iuſpilſated, _ 266 
juice, extracted by fire, 


liguid, tar 184 
aa beate, pitch 26. 
> eſſential oil 65 
Fir, canada 218 
a Virginian 
its native Juice, balſam of ca- 
nada ET * 
Fit olue 2. a 
Fiflick nut, piſtachio 169 
Fitch bitter, vetch os + 
mo ae, Feral, cinquefoil 177 
Flag, ſweet 101 
' yellow water 1 
Flax, common 153 
urgin 15. 
toad Flax” 1 oe 
Flax weed ib. 
earth-Flax, the Mon: tal C, called 
plumous alum | 6 
Fleawort | 188 
Fleſh glue | 200 
Flies, ſpaniſh 105 


See — 


INDEX _— 


Flint | Leet OR 

Flixweed - 
Floramour 7 | | 

Flower gentle 16. 
Flower-de-luce £7  J46 
yellow T? A | 
Vater "38 
Flowers, to collect 2 preſerve 
230 

F lowers, or ſublimates of EN... 
os 

= 2 — 

| ur o 

waſhed inf BY 
E 319 

| ZING K | 

Fluellin 6/5 £4 | : 4 
honey off 447 
Foals Hot, coltsfoot 222 
fea, ſoldanela 0909 
Feenugreek 25 188 
Fomentation, anodyne | 505 
aromatie 7b, 

common 391 


| ſtrengthening 565 | 
Forget-me-not, gro und- pine 113 


Fox glove 123 
Framboiſe, raſpberrx We; 
Frankincenſe 2219 
French- lavender 212 
Frier's balſam | Wt 4 
Frog's-ſpawn EI, 189 
Fruits f 230 
Fuller's thiſtle e 
Fulminating gold 315 
Fumitory REIN 131 
eſſential falt 3 
G 
Galangal | 131 
engliſh, long cyperus 122 
Galbanum | 131 
purified 9 :4443 236 
empyreumatic oil 269 
Gall of the eel | 80 
Galls 132 
Gamboge 2 ib. 
bolus 
pills . 
tintare 132 
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512 * N D E Xx. 
argariſms Glyſter, domeſtio 
| 72 > = 66 £ emollient PAY Se 
aſtringent 1b. fetid 0 is #. 
Xa common 1b. opiate "A 
emollient #6. purgative #, 
| ER - ib. ſtarch 503 
alte . | 71 turpentine 30635 
3 infuſion 16. Goat s blood bene, 237 
©:: eſſential oil 1b. rue 132 
e 448 Gold ; 90 
65 « © ls $77 fulminating 314 
es 437 moſaic 326 
So: dane 71 , potable 314 
Garnet ſtone + 55 Golden rod 225 
Caſcoign s powder, bervardie 453 ſpirit of e 377 
Gellies, animal - Ty x ſulphur of antimony 349 
;GHly of barberries 245 Goldilocks 212 
| currants ib. Gooſeberries ; 95 
2 hartſnorn 390 Gooſe dung ” 212 
Do quinces 245 Goole graſs 82 
Gentian 133 Gourd 120 
A extract 249 bitter, coloquintida 1177 
Gentle, flower 16 Grace, herb of; rue 192 
| Germander + 1 13 n enidian 220 
n water, far ſcordium kermes ä 145 
Gilead, balm... J 192 | _ oily purging 207 
Gill-go- . round - yy 136 of paradiſe 134 
Gill-run-by-the- -firett, Ps. 200 Granate ſtone 55 
Gill ale 137 Grapes 8 223 
Gila of vitrio! 272 dried, 'raifins 227 
Ginger mtlod 2 currants 1b. 
2; Candied 242 Graſs "7 
0: > - Jyraup 446 couch * 
_ tincture ENS 128 dogs- Q 4 
Gi ſeng 06; ASD - quick- | 
Glaſs of antimony 351 Vipers of 204 | 
cerated 352 Gravity, ſpecific, of different bo- 
Nee. Glaſs, fiſh glue 142 dies; table of 3 
7/ing-Glaſs +. v of plated ffi 25 Graymill, gromwell 154 
muſcovy-glaſs _ talc 56 Green balſam 513 
ſs-wort | 145 oil 493 
Glauber” s falt . | 291 ointment _ 512 
uu 2 nitre 2 .: A280 . precipitate of mercury 346 
ſpirit of ſea ſalt 20. | we | Ti 4 
Glues K 57 omwell 
fiſh- Glue 142 Groundivy 136 | 
Glutinous ſubſtances 57 Ground- liverwort, aſh coloured 
Glyſters 5 25 | 151 
anodyne 564 Ground- pine 113 
aſtringent 7b, Groundlel | 120 
„ 1 | 16. Guaiacum, gum 135 
2 JR . m 
48250 common . 10. Guaiacu 


4 Gugiacum wood 135 Hellebore, black, ele, 5 3 
b, balſam 427 extract 249 
b, | bolus 3550 ſpirituous tincture act aj 
b, electary 558 > vinous tincture 185 
b, empyreumatic oil 207 Hellebore, white ©»! 137 
3 extract 252 honey 3 ; 447 
5 reſin . | 253, 254 eee eee or 
7 tincture 417 Hellebore of the ancients 127 
2 wine 538 Hellaueed, dodder © 21 
0 Guido s balſam 270 Helmet flower, wholeſome, wolr” 82 
4 Guinea pepper 184 :thane 82 
6 Gums 099257 0 eee Helvetius s ſtyptic powder - 456 
4. Gum of aloes ( 253. tincture 423 
5 arabic | 135 r | "Tc 
7 of the cherry- ©) * Hemorrhoidal electarx 56 
9 of the plum tree 3 linen * EY 
2 ſenica 072 136 Hemp iind 104 
5 -; tragacanth 126 Water Hemp Tin x 
# dragon 7 Hemp agrimony 8 * 
g Gum ammoniacum 76 Henbane, black | 139 
p anime 81 white 76. 
7 guaiacum 135 good Henry, engliſh mercury 98 
hederæ 136 Herb-benet 109 
, | Juniper gs FF" -of grdee, rue 192 
lad nl; . 147 - boly- vervain 223 
Gypſum f ie a 158 
5 5 ] mercury, /ee were | 
H | paris 1380; 138 
robert | 133 
Hare's lettuce, ſow thiſtle 35 true · love 138 
| Harrow, reſt- 171 -two-pence __ 168 
Hartſhorn 118 william, biſhop's weed 76 
calcin ect 235 Herbe aux-poux k 211 
gelly 390 Hermodactyls 139 
ol 301 Herring | 2 37 
ſalt a ib. Hiera picra ei 
; ſpirit ib. Hig-taper 5 "LF 29 
Hart's * royal 183 Hightaper mullein 5 219 
tongue 153 Hindberries, raſpberries 192 
trejoil, melilot 159 Hippocras, aromatic wine 538 
Hartwort, common 207 Hipps 
italian 16. conſerve 
Hawthorn 208 FHaglice 
Haymaids, groundivy 136 Hog's-fennel 
camel's Hay 144 Holly, knee, 
Health, elixir of 422 fea, eryngq 
tincture of 15. Honey 
Hedge hyſſop 134 clarified © _ 
| -muſtard 127 egyptian 
Hedychroi troches 462 of fluellin 
Heilcbore, black 137 of hellebore 


An 


1 N D E N 


with mercuzy 


Honey of herb mercury 448 
of ib. 
#6. 

Honey water 376 
Honeyſuckle 106 
Hoof of the elk 70 
; feveet, a teſtaccous abſorbent 

5 $3 
Hops 155 
Horehound 157 
Horeffrong. hog's fennel 182 
Aorſe- heel, elecampane 126 
- hoof, coltsfoot 222 
-mint 160 
-radith  _. 189 
infuſion 189, 568 
diſtilled water 386 

tincture 189 

tail 111 

Hot baths 48 
Hot ſeeds, four greater 229 
four leſſer 10. 

Hound's tongue 122 
Houſeleek 204 
Hungary water 373 
Hurts x 

Hurtleberries | : 
Hurtfichle, bluebottle 12r 
Hyacinth ſtone "off 
Hydragogue bolus 550 
4 julep 570 
| Hypnotics 33 
. Hypociltis 140 
_ Hyilop 140 
eſſential oil 262 
- - fimple water E. 

Hyſterics * l J : 
Hy ſteric bolus e, 
julep 542, 433 

pills 530 

plaſter 496 

tincture 417 

water 546 

1 

Jacinth ſtone 55 
lack-by-the-hedge 71 
Jalap 140 
| polus 550 
76, 


Jalap, extract | 250 
reſin 263 
tincture 1 in proof ſpirit 417 

in rectified ſ pirit ib. 
compound 418 
Falap, white ; mechoacan 158 
Jamaica pepper 183 
e.ſſential oil 266 
ſimple water 368 
ſpirituous water 547 
tincture 184 
T ames-wort, rag wort 140 
Japan earth 141 
decoction | 536 
pills with ws &c. 464 
tincture 418 
troches 464 
Jaſmine 141 
Icteric decoction 392 
pills 531 
Jelly, /ce gelly 
Jeruſalem oak 98 
ſage 188 
FJeſſamy, jaſmine 141 
Jeſuits, ſee peruvian, bark 

Jeſuits drops 427 
Jews ear 89 
pitch 97 
Iliac bolus 527 
Incraſſating electary 523 
Indian leaf 155 
Infernal ſtone 3 
Infuſions 535, 388 
Iafuſion, alkaline 535 
antiſcorbutic 567 
bitter 395, 539 
ſimple 395 
purgative 10. 
cephalic 567 

diuretic 508 
of linſeed 10. 
pectoral ib. 
paralytic 10. 
of ſena 396 
common . 
with lemon #6. 
four aunce 76. 
Injection, balfamic 568 
mercurial 509 


Joe s - ft ver- pin, garden POPPY 
175 
Ipeca- 


ſ 


; 
J 
; 
N 


Ipecacoana 30242 
bolus | $27, 551 
extract 1054 * +. 
bars 27006 21:4 406 
wine 1 
Irifs late, an earth impregnated 
avith alum 7. 
Iron 128 
| preparations , 317 
+ fee ſteel mrs 
Iſchiadic cataplatin 5 52 
Iſinglaſs, fiſh-glue 142 
I _ a oroad-platel 222 as 
5 
ſuices 243 
Juice of liquorice, extract 249 
ſcorbutic 243 
of ſloes 244 
Jujubes ; 144 
Juleps | | 540 
] ulep, alexipharmac 54. 
of ammoniacum 569 
antihy ſteric 7b, 
binding 571 
of camphar 1433 
acid 541 
carminative 542 
of chalk 433 
cooling | 2 
cordial 569, 541 
diaphoretic 3569 
diouretic 570 
fetid ib. 
hy dragogue 73. 
hyſteric 433, 542 
of muſk 433, 571 
of ſquills | 571 
ſtomachic 542 
July flowers 109 
Juniper berries | 144 
eſſential oil 202 
rob 145 
compound water 383 
Zum 144 
wood A ib, 
Funo's tears, vervainn 223 


FJupiter's beard, houſeleek 2c4 


Ivory, the tooth of the elephant 54 


lry, ground- 136 
tree 20. 
gum ib, 


8 * 4 N Oo F p / LS ä 5 * . , | 
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Kali 1 1 is J 
Katherine s Jon fennel flower 
| | 16 
Eadlucl, rape „ '1 64 
Kermes grains 5 865 
confection - 446 
2 ſyrup 0 440 
Kermes mineral | 350 
Kernels of fruits 58 
Kernelawort, figwort „ | 41x36 40 
. Kexes, hemlock : 115 
alſo, wild angelieaa $9 
Kidney-wort, navel-wort 16 
Knee-holm 192 
Knotgraſs _ 111 
Labdanum 1346 
Lac . 147 
tincture 418 
Laced thyme, dodder of thyme, &c. 
| 121 
Ladanum, labdanum 1346 
Ladder - to- heaven, ſolomon's el 
207 
Ladies bedſtraw 132 
hair, maidenhair 63 
mantle | 70 
ſmocks, cuckow flower 22 
Lakeweed 177 
e rut 488, 533 
Lark-heels E 
Larkſpur * 8 
Laudanum liquid 410 
of ſydenam 409 
Nn broad-leaved Þ | 
greater 149 
narrow-leaved 13. 
common : 
conſerve 239 
eſſential oil 263 
ſpirit, ſimple 373 
compound 374 
french Lavender 212 
Lavender-cotton 65 
Laurel, lauro- A 305 
ſpurge Laurel 
2 ie 149 
Lausſkraut 212 


Nr FT 5:4 Laxa- 
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e powder 


| Lak Lead, a ſmall Hated tale 1 


_ Leeks 


Lemnian earth 


Lemons 


juice 


peel 


Lentils 


Lentiſk tre. 
Leopard 's = doronicum 
Lettuce, garden | 
: hare's, ſow thiſtle 
wild 
2 | 


Ley, ſoap -- 


of iron 
| of tartar 
Lice, wocd- 
Licbæuale, gromwell 


Lignaloes 


Lily, may 


of the valley 
water 
„ whit 


Lime tree 


Linus, - acidulous | 
ſolutive 


fee lon och 


Linden tree 


JLiniments 


Liniment, anodyne 


Lime: ftone 
' Rone-Lime 
oyſterſhell-Lime 
Lime water, ſimple 
more compourded 
lets compounded 


| ee.ſſential oil 
Lenitive electary 
for gl —_ 


oil by decoction 


Pill 


i 6 — — ws - a * 

I N D E X. 

1 . 1 ? $ : 3 a Y 
519 


N arcæus's Fos 

3 hæmorrhoidal 573 

mercurial 1. 

ſaponaceous 512 

of three ingredients 513 

volatile 5iz, 573 

51 white IM 2 
Linſeed We 453 

- infuſion 568 

oil by expreſſion 255 

mucilage 154 

Liquid amber ib. 

| Liquorice 134 
extract | 
juice 249 

*. of gold 154 

of ſilver ib. 

prepared 232 

vinegar of 401 

Live-long, orpine 119 

Liver of the cel * 50 

| of ſulphur 311 

Liverwort 151 

aſhcoloured ground- 15. 

noble 138 

Locatelli's balſam 478 
Lockyer's pills en 

Logwood | 152 

decoction 555 

extract 251 

Lohnchs 488, 535 

Lohoch, balſamic 373 

g common 488 

of linſeed ib. 

of manna ib, 

pectoral 488, 573 

ſaponaceous 488 

of ſpermaceti ib, 

of ftarch ih, 

of tragacanth ib. 

Lotion, ſaponaccous 491 

Lovage 150 

gummy -refin 151 

Louſewort 2241 
Lozenges 460, 533 
antacid cs x © WM 
anthelmintic ib, 
cardialgic 405 
urgin 534 

b 3 400 
Lunar cauſtic | $3 
pills * 


„„ 


Lung wort 188 May ly | _—_— 
X 22 cogus- mullein 216 May weed . ris 
b. Lupine 155 Meadow-ſweet 7 N 
2 W | ba queen of the Meadows 226 
3 | M Meaſures > RH tg. 
3 . 3 7 Mec ha, balſam of Gilead 5 172 
4 Mace 155 Mechoacan 158 
3 | eſſential oil 263 Meconium 448 
8 expreſſed oil 155 Medicinal ſtone 358 
5 Madder 191 Medlar | | 16s 
4 Magiſtery of benzoine 413 Melilot 159 
; ' biſmuth 356 plaſter 4599 
4 | tin 327 Melons ee 159 
| Miaidenhair, canada 442 Mercury 83, 328 
5 engliſh 221 alcalized e 329 
true c 68 calcined N 332 
ſyrup 43 220, 442 calx | ; * 
Maiths, mayweed 119 coralline 334 
Malaca bean 78 ; n precipitate ꝰ | 
Mallow, common Feb - red 333 
) cCconſerve 239 ſublimate $ | 
marſh- 74. | white 335 
ointment 505 dulcified, precipitate 339 
ſyrup - 438 | ſublimate 337 
vervain- 70 emetic, yellow 341 
Malt liquors | 39 panacea, white 339 
Mandrake | 156 red 335 
Manna 15. precipitate, brown 340 
; lohoch 488 green 4 
Mantle, ladies- c 70 5 red 1 
Marble 53 | ſweet 339 
Marguerite, daily. | 93 yellow e 
Marigold 102 white 339 
Marjoram 155 | of wurtz 340 i 
eſſential oil 263 purified | 329 9 
wild Marjoram 173 ſolution 2332 it 
eſſential oil 264. ſublimate, corroſive 335 Si! 
Marles 93 dulcified 337 iſ 
Marmalade of quinces = 244 ſugared IR 
Marſhmallow * -4 Mercurial bolus 552 
ſee mallow 0 | cerate 314 
Marſhtrefoil 221 injection 569 
Marygold 102 liniment 573 = 
Maſterwort 142 ointments 506, 58 0 
Maſtich, herb 158 pills 531 1 
| ſyrian 157 | plaſters o 23.5 j 
reſin bw 158 purgatives 471,550,578 +. 
wood 150 Mercury, was; 166060 
Maudlin „ dogs : _ 
Maudlin- -tanſy * EY engliſh 28 
May dew ; 46 french 160 
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Mercury, honey of 448 
| eſſential alt of 276 
Mezereon | 161 
Milfoil #b. 
- blue efil ential oil zb. 
Milk, affes 146 
| cows 23. 
goats 710. 
human 7b. 
: Milk, aſtri ingent 571 7 


impregnated with iron 572 


Milk, /o called, 


of ammoniacum 45+ 
of iron 572 
of ſulphur 311 
virgins 413 
Millepedes 161 
expreſſion 565 
prepared 237 
wine 406 
Millet 161 
Mill mountain 153 
Miltwaſt 5112 
Mint, g 
Tur 160 
conſerve 239 
eſſential oil 204 
b  fimple water -398 
| ſpirituous water 383 
tincture 1060, 399 
perm 160 
peppe 15. 
6 "eflential oil 264 
infuſion 160 
fimple water 368 
8 ſpirituous water 383 
Miſletoe . 
Miftleto ; Eh 
Mithridate 481 
Mithridate muſtard 219 
Monk's hood, counterpoiſon 82 
Moneywort 168 
Morello cherries 2 
Moſaic gold 327 
Moſs, cup- 16 
ſea 118 
Mother of pearl 157 
of thyme 207 
Motherwor t | 107 
linking, ſtinking arach 88 
89 


Moute: Car 


IND 


1 5 
* — 
x ö 
66 


roman 


E 

Mucilages 57 
Mucilage of linſeed 154 
of quince foods 394 
Maguet, wood roof 83 
Mug wort 86 
ſimple water 364 
Mulberries 162 
fyru 441 
Mullein : mo 
Muſk 162 
bolus 525 
Julep 433, 571 
tincture 162 
ſimple water ib, 
Muſtard ſeed | 207 
infuſion 207, 568 

oil by expreſſion 255 
water diftilled 386 

_ Whey 3 

hedge Muſtard — 
mithridate Muſtard 219 
treacle Muſtard ih, 
M yrobalans 163 
Myrrh 164 
elixir, compound 431 
powder, compound 454 

_ emulſion or lac 434 
tincture 420 

with aloes ib. 

troches 462 
Myrtle 164 

N 
Narcotics 2 
Nard, celtic 164 
indian 165 
Navelwort 16, 35 
Navew 164. 
Neezcavort, ſet ſneezewort 

Nenuphar, white water lily 169 
Nep 165 
Nephritic wood ib, 
Nephritic decoction 392 
855 electary 559 
ET water 384 
Nervous ſimples 9 
Nerve ointment 508 
troches 534 
Nettle, dead 148 
227 


Nettle, 


Nettle, ſtinging 
Nightſhade, common 
deadly 


Ninzin, ginſeng 
Nitre 


antimoniated 
purified 
vitriolated 
decoction 
troches 
ſpirit, acid 
dulcified 
Noſebleed, mil foil 
utmegs 
1 » - candied 
toaſted | 
oil by diſtillation 


by expreſſion 


tincture 
water 
Nut, piſtachio 
vomice 


Oo 


Oak | 
eſſential ſalt 
Oak of jeruſalem 
Oats 
Ochre 
Odoriferous bal ſam 
eſſence 
troches 
Water 
Oils, by decoction 
by diſtillation 


empyre umatic 


eſſential 
by expreſſion 
by infuſion 
Oil of almonds, cap. 
amber, camp. 


ammoniacum, emp. 


animal, def, 
aniſeed, 772 


barbadoes tar, emp. 


bay berries, J. 
bays, exp. 

box, exp. 
bricks, emp. 


caranna, emp, 
faraway, ef. 
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227 Oil of chamemel,} eff. 261 
208 decoch. 492 
16. cinnamon, eff. 262 
130 .. cloves, aſi>; +; 3+ an 
166 copaiba compound,emp. _ 
346 cCummin, %. 262 
271 dill ſeed, 2/7; 260 
291 dill leaves, decoct. 492 
392 earth worms, decoct. 493 
463 elder, decoct. ib. 
286 elemi, emp. 269 
298 fennel, 2/7: 262 
161 galbanum, pb. 269 
168 green, decocl. 493 
242 2 guaiacum, emp. 267 
234 gum ammoniac, in 269 
264 hartſhorn, emp. 301 
1b. hyſſop, eh. 262 
168 ſt. john's wort, inf decoct. 
384 492 
169 | — berries, 4 262 
34 avender, ef. 263 
| lemon peel, %. ib. 
lily roots, decoct᷑. 492 
linſeed, exp. 25g 
189 mace, ef}. 263 
275 exp. 155 
98 marjoram, /. 263 
89 mint, common, 4 264 
169 pepper, e tb. 
479 mucilages, decoct. 493 
431 muſtard ſeed, exp. 256 
534 of neroli, %. 89 
376 nutmegs, . 264 
492 exp. 168 
256 olive, exp. 170 
267 orange flowers, /. 89 
256 origanum, eff; 264 
255 palm 17 
492 penny royal, J 264 
25 pepper mint, J. ib, 
299 rhodium, ef. 265 
269 roſemary, /. 264 
304 roſes, damaſk, . 1191 
260 red, decoct. 493 
268 rue, e. 265 
150 deco. 493 
256 ſagapenum, emp. 269 
267 ſaint john's wort, 727. 492 
258 decocł. ib. 
269 ſaſſafras, . 265 
261 | . Oil 


a — 
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of of ſavin, . - 2 265 Ointment of pompholyx 500 ' 

| ſoot, emp. 304 pomatunr > , $19 

ſpearmint, . F : 808 - of poplar buds 509 

ſtorax calam emp. 269 red deſiccative 507 

liqaid, ep. . of roſes 510 

ſulphur, acid flit 284 ſaturnine z. 

0 tacamahac, emp. ies: ſimple tie . 

barbadoes tar, emp. 268 5 of ſulphur 510, 585 

tartar per deliq. 4% 279-::; of tar ficht 509, 585 

turpentine, e/. bf ingredients 511 

 etherial 208 of tutty | ib, 

vitriol, acid ſpirit „ with camphor | 

- walnats, exp. 17 255 vermifuge LN det 

wax, emp. 269 „„ me 04 

KOs white kes, grebe. 492 5 with camphor ib. 
Enn 897. yellow ? 3066 

102, earth. worms; decock. 493 Ole, . lt 169 

wormwood, M 200 Olibanuͥmmn 170 

1490 4 «© decode. 492 Olwes | 169 

Oily draught 544 lucca 170 

emulſion 563 provence ' . © ih, 

purging grain 207 | Afſpaniſh ib. 

Cintments RS) is 495, 545 Olive oil | 169 
Ointment of arcæus 508 ſpurge Olive . 

baſilicum 506 One-berry - 138 

black 1. Onions 111 

green ib, ſea- e lad 203 

 vellow 505 Opening, /ze aperient 5 

for bliſters 512 Opithalmic ointment 509 

blue, milder 506 water 492, 547 

| ſtronger 16. Opiates | 33 

of calamine 814 Opium | 171 

| digeſtive 584 fkrained | 236 
| drying | 507 tinctures, or ſolutions, of 
egy ptian 447 409, 410, 435, 573 
| of elder 09 Opiated aftringents 452, 458, 478 
= emollient 5 84 diaphoretics 552 
= , epiſpaſtic 512 diuretics 543 
1 eye- 3 mercurials 332, 342, 532 
= of four ingredients 506 purgatives 527 
green 511 en e eee 172 
i] of gum elemi 507 Opodeldoc _ - lg. 382 
for the itch - 505, 585 Opopanax 173 

| with mercury 74. . prepared ? 237 

| with ſulphur 2%. purified 
| of marſhmallows 505 Orach 88 
| mercurial og, 584 Orange flowers 99 
| of mercury precipitate 505 diſtilled water 10. 
ö nerve 508, 534 | eſſential oil | . 
' Nutritum =: mee” 7; "LAIRD; 3% 
| opodeldoc 12 jy1up +6465. 84" 


1 3 * 
paralytic $5r 3% Oran 


——ů 


— Toby 1 


* peel 


candied 


conſerve 
eſſential oil . 


ſyrup * 


imple water 
eg water 


tincture 
Orchines; alkanet 
Orchis 2 7 
Organs, penny- 1 5 
Origanum = 

- effential oil 

Orpiment 
Orpine 


Orris, common 


Oſteocolla 
Ox eye. daiſy 
Oxycroceum 
Oxymels 


er of garlic 


pectoral 
ſimple 


of ſquillis 
Oyſterſhells 
prepared © 


p 


Palm oil 
Palſy drops 


Panacea of antimony 
of mercury 
red 


nitreus 


Panic 


Paradiſe, grains of 
Paralytic electary 
ointment 
Part gorics, opiates 
Paregoric elixir 


Pareira brava 
Parietary, pellitory of the wall 177 
Parmacittʒ | 

CR ccmmon 


florenee Bf! 
illyrian 4 
Oſmund royal . 
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ſimple water 368 


compound water 


89 Parſley, macedonian 
241 baſtard es” 
240 Patſneps, 3 
89 wild 
435 5 8 ſampire 
304 Paſs:flower | 
381 Paſs-welour c amaranth f 
89 Paſte bliſtering, picken 
79 Paul's betony, fluellin? 
201 Ferch, flower? J «rv 
188 Uiſtilled water 
173 Nee. infuſion als 
264 fruit Omi 12) 177 
85 Peacock's dung 2.1553 1% 7 1ST. 
119 Pearl lee ugp 
I44 G prepared if an 23 
„ Pearl-aſhes \ 822644215 ang 
. - barley 055112 39 
129 Peas 184 
173 Poſtoral bolus% 9%! % gg 
93 JecoRtion> = 392 
gor ##% electary 8 
448 elixir | 429 
ib, 31 infufion' d x W * 568 
$49 *61 lohoch 488, 573 
13 oxymel 449 
76. pills 472, 578 
53 yrup „ ain 
231 troches 45 
: | N red * ht ib. 
TW 4 . white ' abs 
174 © yellow i 
375 "20M Its 137 
350 Pellitory of ſpain +» 159 
339 de of the wall 1045 177 
337 087 is eſſential ſalt - 275 
272 baſtard-Pellitory 112664278 188 
175 Peny-creſs $ mithridate » 
134 all Pennywort j men 219 
523 Pennyroyal 188 
585 eſſential oil 1whd ale 264 
33 infuſion 188 
429 tindture ib. 
176 water, ſimple 36g 
Flcizaoup 403 10 39 
208 Peony, female 174 
181 male 15. 
ſyrup 1157112053 444 - 
| | compound va er i 355 
8 as er, bla 100 183 
9 Ws vg " too if. pn 
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Pepper, jamaica 183 Pills, diuretic 22 1 
hat I . eſſential oil 266 dyſenteric 7 
tincture 184 ethiopic 467 
water, ſimple 368 . 470 
ſpirituous gamboge 471 
I 547 garlic 577 
long 1838 gum 471, 578 
white 53 hyſteric | 530 
water- Pepper 177 + 1ceric 531, 579 
r man's Pepper? AR lockyer's 351 
— vl Mie 5 lunar 316 
Perfumes 376 matthews's 472 
- ſee odoriferous | mercurial 471, 531 
| Peruvian bark 178 laxative 472, 578 
bolus $87 pacific ib. 
decoction 5565 pectoral . 
electaries 523, 560 purging 530 - 
extracts 251 rudius's 253 
reſin 253 rufus's 473 
tincture, ſimple 415 ſaponaceous ib. 
COMPOUN® 416 ſcillitic 474, 578 
volatile 415 ſperma ceti *- 74M 
wine | 539 ſtomachic 474, 533, 579 
Peftilent-awort, butterbur 180 ſtorax | 474 
Petroleum wor. ſtrengthening 532, 580 
Petty-whin wdr 579 
Phagedenic water 490 of two ingredients 468 
Philonium 487 Pimento 183 
Pick-purſe, ſhepherd's purſe 100 , fee jamaica pepper 
Pigeons graſs, vervain 223 Pimpernel, female 29 - 
Pike fiſh, its nene "op male 1b, 
Pilewort 5 114 Pine tree 218 
Pills 051 528 its native reſinous juice | 
- aethiopic » 467. liquid, turpentine ib, 
a 3G 1161: $29 : inſpiſſated, reſin 266 
aloetic. ['- 577 juice extracted by fire 
antifebrile = liquid, tar 0 
aromatic 467 - inſpiſſated, pitch 7b, 
aſthmatic: 529, 579 Piony, ſee peony | 
belloſte's 472 Pipperage, barberry 
cathartic 530 3 dandelion 
chalybeat 577 Piſtachio nuts 
cochiæ 469 Pitch | 
greater =. | burgundy 
leſſer:- WM Jews 
of colocynth, ſimple 468 Plague · water 
with aloes 469 -whey 
common 473 Plantane 
deobſtruent 470, 578 extract 
acuated 470 buckſhorn Plantane 
purgative 470, 578 Plaſters 
wich ſteel 470 | 


ere. 


9 Mh.. i. 9. 44 2 . 


_ Plaſter, adheſive 


ammoniacum with mercury 


500 

anodyne 495 
diſcutient 562 
antihyſterie 496 
bliſtering 503, 562 
cephalic h# 496 
common Ei 497 
ſticking ib. 

with gums 498 

with mercury 800 
cummin 498 
defenſive 4598, 562 
_ diachylon, ſimple 497 


479 


with gums 498 
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diapama 499 
drawing 490 
epiſpaſtic | 5 
compound 10. 

gum 562 
hemlock, with ammomna- 

cum 11 "VF 
melilot 499 
mercurial 500 
of mucilages et 
oxycroceum 1b. 
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veſicatory 503 
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Plummer's pills 350 
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french b ib. 
Pockwoed, guaiacum — 135 
Poley- mountain 185 
Polvere albo romano 272 
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Pomatum | and 510 
Pomegranates 134 
Fompholyx 1992445 9444 10] of 
| * ointment 1399 507 
Pompion | =, 
Poor-man's pepper 150 
-treacle, garlic. 71 
Paplar buds 136 
* ointment Vs 509 
tinture 37 66 
Poppies, gardens dls 3 | 175 
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opium 171 
extract” 175 
ſyruß 44 
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wild 0 175 
corn 429) 
5 ſyru 44t 
SC. of 2 115, * 
purified 115, 201 
Potential cautery 117 % 3 
Poterius's antiheQic . | 359 
Poudre des chartreuxxk 351 
Poultice, ſee cataplaſm 
Powders | 450, 517 
Powder, alexipharmic 517 
Of amber, compound 45 
anthelmintiqſe 518 
antiepileptis ' 450 
aromatic 458, 580 
of arum 22WT" 488. 
aſtringenkt 518 
balſamic „ obs 
bezoardic 453 
for the bite of a mad dog 
f 92 452 
of bole, with opium ib, 
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carminative — 
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. to promote delivery 45s Puading-grafſs, penn n 183 
diuretic 519- Pudding pipe, caſia fiſtularis 109 
; TY emmenagogue 519 Pulps, extraction * 235 
| for the evil ib. Pumpinn & 177 
| 6 fever 347 Purgatives, milder 31 
E ei of five ingredients 454 Nr - rougher 3b. 
| c of four ingredients - 76. Niet antimony”. 333 
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| ol hiera picra + 458 de 564 
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| green 330 © | * | 394 
f red 333 e 
| ſweet 339 G 1 ted 
= White * gun 
wurtzs 3240 Radiſh, horſe- 0 189 
| * een 4 1 infuſion 189, 586 
i Preſerves | 244 water diſt. 386 
N Preſerved angelica. ib. Ragwort - „ p02 540 
| : eitron peel 215. Raiſins | | « B27; 
I | .-comfry: root ib. Rape * 464 
f elecampane . 18. Raſpberries 211 . 192 
= - eryngo: . 4-5 ſyrup 441. 
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4 Nimmſe 13287 Realgar „ „ 85 
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bitter 76. 
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| | olive ger 443 
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tincture 399 
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9891 ; ; 
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ſyruß 44 
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Saracen's conſound, golden Fer 225 
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1 root candied mf 
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FOR — 3 99 
Seacholly oo 127 
Sea onion 1 203 
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Sebeſtens MN 0 
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decoction eo 9 


infuſions ang - 396 
* powder comp. 456 


ſyrup with rhubarb Wo" 
tincture ii 428 
Senega, gum ellas 
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A decoction don 566 
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tfoil ; al 220 
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rectified 209, 371 
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Syiinanth, Ne ee 58 — 15 5 * fomentation 565 
Sieger ver * os n pills 5 532 580 
Sen bs CE S plaſter 502 
| | 2a2 14. powder Ws 523 
glyſter A; _ 563 Siyptics, aſtringents / 0 456, 5 
2 : Iohock 488 Styptic powder ⁹ 455 
Starchwort, _ 6 327 tincture 1 423 
Staveſacre | 211 des water N ee 
Steel 1 es Sublimation-of: bemelne 305 
8 10407 uh ++ 5 RR 
60 fu pharited w ie Ci tl Iphue:: fri lgfy | +309 
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extract 1 2 efſential falt 275 
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* french ---- © ö. Sugar cakes, 1 1 
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diſcutiens 
emolliens 
iſchiadicum 
maturans 
ſtomachicum 
©, ſuppurans 
Ce ataputia, ſpecies tithymali 
: ataria, nepeta 
Catechu, Japonica terra 


INDEX 


108 
+ > Wh 


108 


ib. 
16. 


477 
108 


109 


15. 
183 
125 
109 


110 


110 
111 
552 


ib. 


515 


ib. 


552 
5 

515 
552 
855 
220 
165 


141 


pilulæ e terra japonica compo- 


ſitæ 
Cauda equina 
Cauda porcina, peucedanum 
Caules angelicæ conditi 


Caulis, braſſica 


Cauſticum antimoniale 


commune fortius 
| mitius 
„„ 
.Cajerium potentiale 
 "Crafinum lignum, juniperus 
Centimorbia, nummularia 
Centinodium 
Centaurium majus 


minus 469 
Cepa - 
. Cepa marina, ſcilla 
Cera alba 
flava 


464 
111 
182 


241 
98 
353 


* 


Ceraſa nigra, ſubdulcia th 
| rubra, acidula- 43. 
ſanguineo fates, acid, 
| 1 
Ceratites lapis, vide unicorn fe 2 
Ceratum al um | 513 
citrinum it. 
, .epuloticum _ 
e lapide calam. 514 
turneri 
i mercuriale ib, 
Cerefolium, chærefolium 112 
Cereviſia 39 
amara | $37 
aperiens 552 
butleri 537 
cephalica 553 
diuretica ib. 
ſcorbutica 563 
Ceruſſa 112, 324 
antimoniĩ 347 
Cervus 118 
Ceterach | , 
Chacarilla, eleutheria 125 
Chærefolium 112 
Chalcanthum, vitriolum 225 
Chalcedonius lapis 85 
Chalcitis *. 485 
Chalybs FT: 128 
cum 8 n 318 
tartarizatus 319 
Chalybis rubigo præparata 317 
Chamæacte, ebulus 124 
Chamæciſſus, hedera terr. 136 
Chamæcypariſſus, abrot. fœm. 65 
Chamædaphne, laureola mas 149 
Chamædrys 113 - 
Chamædrys paluftris, ſcordium 204 
Chamælea, mezereon 161 
Chameleon, carlina 108 
Chamæmelum nobile 113 
romauun 
flore multiplici ib. 
C n fetid. cotula 119 
Chamæpeuce, camphorata 11 
Chamæpitys 113 
Cheiri ib. 
Chelæ cancrorum 105 
preparatz | 231 
Chelidonum majus. 1 
minus 114 


c heno- 
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Cbenopodium, bonus henricus 98 
Chermes, kerines 145 
China radix | 114 
China chinæ, peruv. edrt. 178 


Chryſocolla, borax 98 
Cbryſocolla grecis, minera cuprea 


120 


Chryſocome, ſtcechas « citrina 212 


Cicer -—+— IP ]. 
Cichoreum | ib. 
Cicla, beta alba 94 
Cicuta | >: 844 
Cine ſemen, ſantonicurn 199 
Cinara a 16 
Cineres clavellati _ 145 
ruſſici | 115 
Cinnabaris antimonii 354 
factitia 330 
nativa 115 
Cinnabaris . ſanguis dracon. X 
19 
cCinnamomum 115 
Citrago, meliſſa 159 
Citrea mala 116 
Citrullus ib. 
Civeta, zibethum - 227 
Cnicus, carthamus = 
Cnidia grana 5» 220 
Coagulum aluminoſum 516 
Cobaltum | 88 
Cocca baphica, kermes 16 
Cocca cnidia, grana enidia 220 
Coccinella El 116 
Cochinilla 6 
Cochleæ, limaces 15 154 
Cochlearia hortenſis 129 
maritima ib. 
Cochlearia folio cubitali, raphanus 
ruſticanus 189 
Cæruleum nativum, lap lazul. 150 
Coffee 117 
Colcothar 283 
Collyrium album 852 
aluminoſum 9 
Colocynthis | 117 
Colophonia 268 
Columbina, aquilegia :* 
Concha margaritifera = 249 
Condita 241 
angelicz caules " 


radices ib. 


"wa 


Condit. aurantiorum cortices 1 15. 
cCitreorum cortices 1. 
eryngii radx ib, 

| helenii radix _... mp 

- Jimonum cortices... ib. 

nux moſchata 242 
ſcorzoneræ rs. 241 

ſymphyti radices 1b. 


zingiberi 242 
Confectio alkermes 446 
; archigenis 481 
cardiaca 450 
damocratis 
fracaſſorii, diaſcord. 4 = 
paulina 481 
raleighana 480 
roborans 75 
ſapientum 8 
| ftultordm hy | 
Conſerva abſinthii 239 
cochleariæ „ 
cort. aurant. 238 
; © cynoſbatk 240 
lavendulæ 239 
lajulæ | 238 
malve _ 239 
menthæ ib. 
prunorum ſilv. 240 
roriſmarini | ib. 
roſarum rub 239 
rut® 1 
Conſolida major 417 
media, bugula 10 
minima, bellis min 93 
minor, brunella. 187 


 r1gali;, delphinium 21 
rubra, tormentil. 220 
an Vitg. aur. 


3 
Contrayerva 117. 

Conwolvulus maritimus, braſſica 
marina 90 

Copal 118 
Corallina . | 
Corallium album "3% 
rubrum —_ 
preparatum 231 
Coriandrum | 5: 
Corneolus lapi 35 
Cornu cervi 5 118 
calcinaum 235 
A142” N Ceran 


Cyanus, Herb 2 


x 


ad r — — - — - 
8 8 n 9 Þ — * * 8 * wh ” 
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Cornu cervinum , Cyanus 2 3 IO vv. RK 
Coronopus > - 6 Cyancus lapis lazuli 159 
Cornus | 118 Cyclamen, * a 86 
Cortex aurant. Cydonia mala - 12122 
Citreor. > conditus 241 Cyminum Py 
limon. Cynocrambe, Mereiivinti ſilv. 160 
Cortex R winteranus —— 122 
227 Cynorrhodon 3 3 | 
Cortex peruvianus 178 Cynoſbatos Fd 
Cortex thuris, an eleutheria? 125 Cynoſorchis, hoy en bg 
. Coſtus 118 CypariſJus, cupreſſus 120 
Coſtus 18 balſamita 9 Cyperus | 122 
Coftus corticoſus, cannella alba 104 Cypheos eee 
Cotonea, cydonia 122 Cypira, curcuma 121 
Cotula fœtida 119 Cypreſjas, cupreſſus 120 
Cotyledon 16 | | 
Courbaril gummi, anime 8l D 
Cranium humanum, os =__— 
Craſſula n 119 Dapbnoides, laureola 1749 
Cremor tartari 273 Datura, ſtrammoneum 33 
Creta 119 Daucus creticus 123 
præparata 231 e ib. 
Crithmum 119 ſilveſtris ib. 
Crocus "Ig 25. Decoctum album 389 
Crocus indicus curcuma 121 album compoſitum ib. 
Crocus antimonii 344 antifebrile 554 
lotus Rox antihecticum ib. 
mitior 344 aſtringens ib. 
martis aperiens 318 bardanz 555 
aaſtringens 319 campechenſe tb, 
" ___ metallorum | 345 commune ib. 
Cryſtalli tartari 273 pro clyſtere 390 
veneris 322 diaſcordii . 
Cryſtallus lapis 5 5 diureticum 555 
Cry/tallus iflandica, lapidis ſolubi- emolliens pro fotu 391 
lis pellucidi ſpecies 53 febrifugum 3 
Cubebz 120 ad ictericos | ib. 
Cucumis afininu 7 13 lignorum 3. 
agreſtis 5855 ad nephriticos 392 
hortenſis 1b. nitroſum ib. 
Cucurbita th. pectorale ib. 
Cuminum 122 peruvianum 55 6 
Cuminum pratenſe, carui 108 ſenekz _ ib, 
Cunila bubula, origanum 173 ſerpentariz comp. 393 
ſativa, ſatureia 201 tamarind. cum ſena 397 
Cupreſſus 120 terræ japonicæ c 536 
Cuprum 7b. vulnerarium _ 556 
Curcuma 121 Delphinium TO =o 
Cuſcuta major 15. Dens leonis | 123 
minor ib. * abſorbens teffaceum 53 
1b. Denta- 


Ke 


2 
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Electarium cardiacu op 484-. 
| 2 


Dentaria * ori 6 11 
Dentillaria 999 | 
Diacaſſia | 476 
Diachylon ſimplex 497 
| cum gummi 498 
Diaſcordium 441 


Diambre pil. pil. aromatic. 467 
Diambre ſpecies fine odoratis, * 


cies aromaticæ 458 
Diapenſia, ſanicula 198 
Diapente : 454 
Diaromaton 458 
Diaſcordium | | 478 
Diateflaron 456 © 
Diatragacanthi pulvis WP 

tabellæ 4066 
Dictamnus albus, fraxinella 131 
Dictamuus creticus 1 
Digitalis © ib, 
Dipſacus 8 | 21 
Diptamnum, dictamnus 123 
Doronicum „ 
Doronicum germanicum 
Dorſtenia, contrayerva 117 
Draco mitigatus, mercur. dulc. 337 
Draconis languis | 198 
Dracontium 5 5 
Dracunculaus { + 
Dragacantha, tragacantha 136 
Drakena, contrayèrva 7 
Dulcamara, ſolan. lignoſ. 208 
E 
Ebenus 17 
Ebulus 124 
Ebur, dens elephantis © 54 
El: 1pboboſcum, 1 17 
Elateriu nm Th0, 268 
Elaterii 
Elat beri a $ cortex, eleutheriæ 125 
Elatine f 124 
Electarium acidum _ 657 
alexeterium * 5 26 
alterans - 524 


antepilepticum 520 


antidyſentericum 475. 


521 
aromaticum ib. 
e baccis lauri 475 


baliamicum 522, 557 


Caryoco 477 
„„  - 
cephalicum 557 
chalybeatum '522, 558 
deobſtruens 522 


emmenagogum 15. 
ad gonorrhœam 558 

e gummi guaĩaco 16. 
hamorrhoidale 561 
ex hellebore nigro 558 
incraſſans 82 
lenitivum 476, 559 
pro clyſtere 477 

ad nephriticos 5 59 
paralyticum 523 
pectorale 477. 523 
peruvianum 523 
Purgans acidum 524 


© refrigerans _ ib. 
ſaponaceum 560 
e ſcammonio 477 
/ EVR . an. 
fitted; 8 
e ſulphure ib. 
Electrun, ſuccinum 2213 
Elemi 1 
Eleoſelinum, apium S 82 
Eleutheria | 125 
Elichryſum, ſtœechas citrina 5 
Elixir aloes VVV 
aſthmaticum 429 
myrrhæ compoſitum 431 
paregoriumnm 42 
pectorale 3 
polychreſtrum 4427 
proprietatis 428 
cum acido 4429 
helmontii | 403 
paracelſi 428 
ſacrum „ 
ſalutis 1 
ſtomachicum 412, 501 
vitrioli 430, 561 
acidum ib. 
dulce | ib. 
mynſichti 16. 
volatile vigani 298 
uterinum 14131 
Elleborus, helleborus 137 


Emplaſtrum adhæſivum 479 
2 * ", nn. 
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Emplaſtrum ex ammoniaco cum 


mercurio 500 
anody no- diſcutiens 562 
anodynum 496 
antihyflericum ib. 
attrahens ib. 
galidum 562 
cephalicum . 496 
cereum 562 
e cicuta cum ammoniaco 
495 
e cymino 498 
commune 496 
adhæſivum ib. 
cum gummi 498 
cum mercurio 500 
defenſivum 408, 562 
5 diachylon ſimplex 496 
cum gummi 498 
12 15. 
epiſpaſticum 503, 562 
compoſitum ib. 
gummoſum 562 
ad herniam 502 
de melilote 498 
mercuriale 500 
e minio 501 
ſimplex 15. 
cum ſapone ib. 
e mucilaginibus 1b. 
oxycroceum ib. 
roborans 502 
e ſapone 1b. 
. 502, 562 
ſuppurans „03 
veſicatorium 503 
volatile 504 
Emulſio arabica 434 
| communis 16. 
camphorata 6 
| 2 7 2 
ur gan? 54 
Endivia Fun 12 
Enema de amy lo 563 
anody num 564 
anticolicu 7b. 
aſtringens 16. 
commune 1b. 
domeſticum 35. 
emolliens 15. 


fcrildum 6. 


Enema opiatum 
purgans 
terebinthinatum 

Ens veneris 


Entalium, abſorbens teftaceum 53 
Enula campana 12 
Epithema veſicatorium 514 
volatile 3 
Epithymum 121 
Eguiſetum, cauda equina 111 
Erigerum 126 
Eruca tb, 
Ervum, orobus 173 
Eryngium 127 
Eryſimum ib, 
Erythrodanum, rubia ting. 191 
Eſſentia ambræ 431 
cedri . Fr 6 
limonum oa, 
neroli 89 
odorifera 431 
Eſula major 220 
1 minor ib. 
upatorium avicenne . . 
f gracorum — 
70 
meſues, ageratum 69 
Eupatorium cannabinum 127 
Euphorbium 2 
Euphragia 5 i 
Euphraſia 4 
Expreſſo millepedarum 565 
Extractum abſinthii 249 
catharticum 253 
centaurii minoris 249 
chamæmeli ib. 
corticis W 251 
croci 375 
enulæ campanæ 249 
gen tianæ ib. | 
glycyrrhizæ 7b, 
guaiaci 252 
jalapii 250 
hellebori nigri 249 
ligni campechenſis 251 
martis 405 
opii 236 
peruviani corticis 251 
plantaginis 246 
rudii 
F utæ 


Extratum ſabine | 
 thebaicum 


0 
Faba 


Faba Hallo, wal 
Faba craſſa 7 unten 


Fabaria 

Farfara , 
Farfarella 
Ferrum 
Ficaria, chelidon.-minus 


5 tuſſilago 


ſcrophular. vulg. 


Ficus 
Filago, gnaphalium 
Filipendula 
Filix florida 
fœmina 
may 
Fimi, ſtercora 
Flores benzoini 


martiales 
ſalis ammoniaci 
ſulphuris 

oti 


zinci 


Flas amoris, amaranthus 


Flos cuculi, cardamine 

Fluores 

Fœniculum dulcè 
vulgare 


Feniculum marinum, crithm. 
Fznum camelorum, junc. odor. 
Feanum-grzcum | 


Folium indum, malabathr. 
orientale, ſena 

Formicæ 

Fotus anodynus 
aromaticus 

communis 

roborans 

Fragaria 


Frambœſa, fruct. rgbi idz1 
Frangula, alnus nigra 


Fraxinella 

Fraxinus 

Fuga dæmonum, hy yperic. 
Fuligo ligni combuſti 


umaria 
Faru terre 


249 
236 
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Fungus ice agaricus 


Jambucinus aurie. 1 


by. th. 
Ws 


| Gabule, Huces cupreſſi 


Galanga 

Galappa, jalapium 

Galbanum | 

purificatum ; 

Galbuli, nuces cupreſſi 

Galega 

Galeopſis, lamium 

Gallæ 

Gallitrichum, horminum 

Gallium 

Gambogia 

Gargariſma aſtringens 
commune 
emolliens 
detergens 


Garoſmum, triplex fœtida 
Garyophylla, caryophylla 
Cas ſulpburis, aqua ſulph. 


Gelatina berberorum 
cornu cervi 
cydoniorum 
ribeſiorum 

Gelſeminum, zaman. 

Geniſta 

Gentiana 

Geranium batrachoides 

robertianum 

Gialappa, jalapium 

Gilla vitrioli | 

Gingidium, chærefolium 

Ginſeng | 

Gitb, nigella 

Gladiolus luteus 

Glan, fructus quercus 


Glans unguentaria, nuces ben. 


Glaſtum _ 
Glofſopetra, dens piſcis 


| Glycyrrhiza 


Gnaphalium 
Gnidia grana, cnidia 
Gramen 


Grana kermes 
cnidia 
Tt4 


| 134 
Grana actes, ſem. wan 1 


-- | 


220 


Gans 
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præparatus 231 
Hzmorrhoidum herba, chelidonium 


minus 114 
Halec 37 
Halicacabus, ene 70 
Halinitrum, nitrum 166 


Hammoniaci lachipma, gummi am- 
moniacum 76 

Handal, colocynthis 

Hardeſia, vide lapis hy bernicus 


Harengius, halec * 
Hauſtus diaphoreticus 566 

diureticus 543. 567 

anodyno- diuretic. 16. 

catharticus 542 

ſalinus 543 

oleoſus 544 

Hedera arborea 136 

terreſtris ib, 

Hedychroi | 462 

Hedyo/mus, mentha 160 

Heleni mn, enula camp. 36 --. 

Helich) Man, ſtœchas eit citrin, 212 


E 1 X. 


Grana paradiſi 134 
Granata malus ib. 
Granatus lapis 55 
Gratia Dei, geranipm 133 
 Gratia Dei 
Gratiola + I 
 Groflularia . 
Guaiacum gummi 135 
lignum 1 zb. 
Gummi —_— e 
ammoniacum 76 
arabicum 135 
ceraſorum 136 
elemi 5 
| anne | 
N 5 
1 In gambog. 132 
gutta "7 
Junipert 144 
prunorum G7 
— 1 
tragacantha . 136 
hs gamba, gambogia 132. 
Guttz vitz N 
Gypſum 36 
Hæmatites lapis 136 


* 


138 


1 antiquorum 
ä albus | 137 
„ 
Helxine, parietaria 177 
Hepar anguillæ 80 
= ſulphuris 311 
Hepatica nobilis 138 
Hepatica terreſtris } j: 
Pe — f w lichen. 151 
5 feellaris, aſperula 88 
Heptaphyllum, tormentilla 220 
Heracleus lapis, vide magnes _ 
Herba benedicta, caryophyllat. 109 


britannica, hydrolap. 148 
0 bemorrhboiduin | chelid. min. 


11 
impia, gnaphalium 4 
julia, ageratum 69 
medica, abſinthium 66 
aris 138 
pedicular. ſtaphyſag. 211 
Sacra, verbena 223 
ſanct. joannis, artemiſ. 8 
laurent. bugula 100 
petri, crithmum 119 
ſcorbuti, cochlearia , 
fiellz, coronopus 16 
turca, herniaria 139 
Hermodactylus | ib. 
Herniaria 18 ib, 
' Hibernicus lapis, lapis 2 * alumine 
imprægnatus 75 
Hiera picra 457 
Hippogloſſum 139 
Hippoſelinum 113 
Hippuris, cauda equina 111 
Hirci ſanguis præ paratus 237 
Hirundinaria, vincetoxicum 223 
Holoſteus, oſteocolla 173 
Hordeum diſtichum 139 
gallicum 3 
mundatum ib. 
perlatum ib. 
Horminum ib. 
Hyacinthus lapis * 
Hydrargyrus 83 
Hydrolapathum 148 
Hyar opiper, perſicaria urens 177 
Hy oſcyamus albus | 139 
luteus 166 
niger 1 
1 — Hy pe- 


Di E % 


ericum  +:».4 149 
1 — 1 - 
8 Hyſfopus 5 
Jacabea 149 
Jalapium | no debt 
Falappa WM 
Japonica terra | | ib. 
Jaſminum 141 
Iberis wo „„ 
Deris gallorum, lepidium 150 
Tbiſcus, althæa 74 
Ichthyocolla 1 
Idæus rubus re e t 
Jemou, gambogia hs 132 
Imperatoria + 3 
Impia herba, gnaphalium | 16 
Infernalis lapis „ 
Infuſum alcaliumnmn 536 
amarum 395, 536 
ſimplex 1 39 
purgans ib. 
| cum ſena ib, 
antiſcorbuticum 567 
_ cephalicum .* ib, 
diureticum 568 
lin 26. 
pectorale : 3 
paralyticum 76. 
fene eee e 
commune ib, 
limoniatum ib. 
Inguinal: ſchroderi, eryngium 127 
Injectio balſamica 568 
mercuxjalis 569 
Intybus, endivia 126 
Inula, enula campana 16. 
Ipecacoanha 142 
Lingus, eryngium 127 
th 1 ib. 
ris florentina 
zlyrica [2 144 
noſtras i i ib. 
lutea 8 
* paluſtris, 7 gladiol. lat. 133 
Tau? glaſtum | ib. 
Iva arthritica, champæpitys 113 
Juglans 1 42 
ujubæ ab, 


. Japon Julepa | 540 
2 epum alexeterium 541 
1 ammoniacum 3 569 

. AE: „ 
e camphora... 433 
cardiacum * $41 1 569 
carminativum WRT, + 
e Creta. .- 433 
diaphoreticum ...*. $69 
diureticum 76. 
: fetidum -_- 570 
hydragogum 1b. 
hyſtericum | 542 
moſchatum 571 

e moſcho 88 42 
n gen = 
ſcilliticum 571 
ſiſtens 25 ib. 
ſtomachicum 542 

FP odoratus 
| 2 1 OP 
Juniperus 3 on 
Jupiter, ſtanum * 218 
Jus viperinum _.r 394 
Fan, hyoſcyamus 139 
I 

Kati Bn I 
Karabe, ſuccinum oo Is 213 
Keiri, cheiri 1 113 
Kermes, grana 145 
Kermes mineralis „„ 
Kina kinay peruvianus cort. 178 
L P 

Pike, 146 

Labrum veneris, dipſacus 2 
Lac afininum 146 
CAPTINUAE -- * ÞÞ os 1b. 
covillum | w_ 
vaccinum — 
aſtringens 571 

| ferratum _ 572 
ammoniaci 434 

martis 8E 
ſulphuris | 311 
virginiss 413 
Lac lunæ, terra bind e 53 
Lacca a N 


5 Lade 


| 
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Lactuca 148 
"+ Iveſtris Ib. 
Hin labdanum 146 
Lamium 148 
Lanaria, ſapotariz \ a 
Lapathum 2 <0 
acutum % ib. 
| aquaticum _ ib. 
Lapathum 5 bonus hen- 
” SEE 
pides pretio. 55 
Lapis bezoar | | 95 
præparatus 231 
calaminaris 101 
| pPræparatus 231 
contrayerva 455 
hæmatites 136 
przparatus | 231 
| hybernicus, lapis fiilis, alu- 
4 mine imprægnatus 75 
infernalis 315 
judaicus, lapillus firiatus, ab- 
ſorbens Was 
lazuli 150 
x Præparatus 231 
uc is 8 * 
N 13 5 vide belemnites 
medicamentoſus 358 
ſepticus „ - 
1 major 92 
Laricis fungus, agaricus 69 
reſina, tereb. venet. 217 
Lafer 
TD bd ain fethda 87 
Laudanum liquidum 410 
ſydenhamĩ 409 
Lavenaula 149 
Laver germanicum becabunę ga. 93 
Laureola mas 149 
Laureola fzzmina, mezereon. 161 
Lauro-ceraſus 365 
Laurus 149 
Lazuli lapis 150 
præparatus 231 
Leontopedium, alchimilla 70 
Lens 8 150 
Lens paluſtris 
Lenticularia $ x 35 
Lentiſcus 150 
Lepidium - ib, 
Sepidium hortenſe,- therh 


 Lexcanthemum, bellis maj. 


ce odoratius, chamæm. 2 113 


Leucoium luteum, cheiri 


Leuconymphea, nymph. alb. 169 


Leacopiper, piper album 
Leviſticum 


Libanotis coronaria, roſmarin. 191 


Lichen 


cinereus terreſtris 


Lignum aloes, agallochum 68 
apuilæ, vide aquilæ lig- 


© 
aſpalathos 152 
brazilienſe 17, 199 
campechenſe Wes 
cedrinum, ie 144 
uaiacum | 

OE | 135 
juniperus 144 
nephriticum 165 
rhodium 152 
fanctum, guaiac. 135 
ſantalum album 198 

citrin. ib. 

rubrum 199 

vitæ, 1 135 
Liguſticum, leviſticum 150 
Lilium album : 152 
convallium 153 
Limaces 154 
Limones 153 
Linaria ib. 
Linctus acidulus 573 
ſolutivus ib. 

Lingua avis, ſemen fraxini 131 
Lingua cervina 163 
Lingua ſerpent. ophiogloſl, 171 
Linimentum album 512 
anodynum 573 

arcæi 508 
hzmorrhoidale 573 
mercuriale ih. 
ſaponaceum 512 
tripharmacum 513 
volatile 513, 572 
"RO catharticum _ 153 
vulgare ih, 
Liquamen ſalis tartari 279 

Liquidambkra 154 
Liguiritia, glycyrrhiza 134 
_ Lithar» 
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* 


: ith rus argent! Maha fllveſtria | e 
0 * auri 7 154 Malabathrum N = 
Bier alba, vide unicorn, fi. Malicorium | 134 
Lithoſpermum 154 Malva 156 
Lixivium martis & ge. Malva ver benaca, alcea _ 70 

ſaponarium 280 Malvaviſcus, althæa 74 

- ern 279 Mandragora "a 156 

Lohoch ex amylo 488 Manna 45. 
balſamicum 373 Manna tburit | 170 
commune 88 Marcafita, biſmuthum 96 
diatragacanthi © 156. pyrites 226 

de ib. Marga Sw 53 
de manna ib. Margarita 157 
pectorale | "$22 preparatz 231 

ſaponaceum 488 Marmor 53 
de ſpermate ceti  #. Marrubium _ 7 

Lotio ſaponacea .491 Mars, ferrum 1823 

Lotus urbana 154 Mars ſaccharatus 242 

Ludus belmonlii, abſorbens mitral ſolubilis "5, 319 

| * ſulphuratus | 318 

Lujula | 154 Martis limatura præparata 317 

Lumbrici | 3. Marum ſyriacum 187 

Luna, argentum 83 vulgare 158 

Lupinus 155 Maſtiche 188 

Lyncis n Mater herbarum, artemiſia 86 

n, 3 mnites Matricaria 158 

| 3 caprifolium 106 

M Matrifylva germanis, aſperula 88 
Mechoacanna 158 

Macis 155 Mechoacanna nigra, y. 140 

Macropiper, piper long. 183 Meconium 441 

Magellanicus cortex, winteran. 227 Medica mala 116 

Magiſterium benzoini 413 Medicamentoſus lapis 358 

biſmuthi 356 Medulla Jaxi, vide lac lung | 
ſtannz 327 Mel 158 

Magiftrantia, imperatoria 142 zgyptiacum _ 447 

Magma hedychroi 462 deſpumatum | 233 

Magnes „ ferri minera 128 elatines +7 

Magnets alba * helleboratum 1b. 

ajorana | * 155 mercuriale 448 
Mala armeniaca 35 roſaceum ib. 
aſſyria 116 ſolutivum 5. 
aurantia 89 Melampodium, helleb. nigr. 137 

citrea 116 Melanopiper, piper nigr. 183 
cydonia 122 Melanoſmegma, ſa po niger 199 
granata 134 Melanthium, nigella 166 
hortenſia 1 56 Meleguetta, an grana pane ? 134 
limonia 153 Melilotus 159 
medica 116 Meliſla . Ne - 
perſica 177 Melo ib. 

| punica 134 Menianther, trifol. alu. view 


* 
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9 | Miſtura 1 | 575 
. gallis mentaſtrum oft . mentha antiemetica 544 
aquatica rubra N cardiaea ib. 
Me cataria, nepeta 1 165 cathartica ib. 
Mentha græca, balſamita 91 diuretica - _. ib. 
paluſtris, pulegium 188 ad phthiſin 576 
Mentha piperitis 160 e valeriana 577 
| vulgaris wr Mithridatium 481 
Mentha ſaracenica, las” 91 Miva cydoniorum 244 
Mercurialis anglica, bon. henr, 25 Molon, filipendula 129 
Mercurialis foemina 160 Mohbdena, talci ſpecies nigra, mi- 
mas M$ cace G 
| _— Rar: |... a :.. plumb minera 185 
Mercurii ſolutio 332 Dholjbaes, plumbum 16. 
Mercurius 83 Morſus diaboli. 165 
- alcalizatus 329 Morſus galling, alfine 74 
calcinatus 332 Morus 162 
corallinus | 334 Moſchata nux 168 
corroſivus albus 335 Moſchus 162 
ruber 333 Moxa, artemi/ie japonicæ lanugo 38 
ed ſublimat. 335 Mucilago ſem. ey don. 394 
dukes r 339 Maria, ſal communis ſolutus 19 
> bag ſublimat. 337 Muſcus pyxidatus | 
emeticus flavus 341 Muſcus maritim. corallina 118 
præcipitatus albus 339 Myrica, tamariſcus 216 
dulcis ib, Myriſtica nux, moſchata 168 
flavus 341 Myrobalani | 163 
fuſcus 340 Myrrha 164 
ruber 333 Myrrhis | ib. 
Þ wurtzii 340 Myrtilli | 16 
viridis 1b. Myrtus 164 
urificatus 329 Myxa | 
1 2 ib. Myxaria © ſedeſten 1 
ſublimat. corroſiv. 335 | BY | ; 
dulcis 337 N 
vitæ 354 . 
Meſpilus 161 Napha, flos mali aurantiz 89 
Am t ; Naphtha, petroleum 181 
Meum & % Napus dulcis 7 * 
Mezereon 1 ib. Na pus ſativa 4 
Milium iv. Napus ſilveſtris ib. 
Milium ſolis, lithoſperm. 154 Nardus celtica 3 
Milleſſares, ſtercus vaccinum 212 indica 165 
Millefolium 161 Nardus italica, lavend. latifol. 149 


052 


160 


Millefora, hypericum 140 
Millegrana, herniaria 139 
Millemorbia, ſcroph. vulg. 204 
Millepedæ 161 
oh Praeparate „ 
Minium 152, 323 
Minium greecor. cinnabar. 115 


Miſtura alexeteria 83 
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ruſtica, aſarum 87 
Naſturtium aquaticum 165 
hortenſe ib. 


ede pratenſe, cardamine 22 


Natrum antiquorum, ſal alkalinus 


fixus 277 
Nenuſ bar „ nymph. alba 0 
Nepeta 


* 


Nepeta arg 
Nephriticum Egan 
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165 A eſſentiale hyffopi 262 


1 


Neroli, oleum ell. flor. aurant. 89 


Ni jcotiana 
minor 


Nig p_ i 241 £7 
Nihil album „ 
Nihil griſeum 5 "I wares 
Nitrum | 228112 
puridjeatiai 
ſtibiatum 
vitriolatum 
Nuciſia, nux moſchata 
Nummularia 
Nux moſchata 
torrefacta 
Nux piſtacia 
Nux vomica 


Nymphæa alba 
0 


Ochra 
Ocimum 
Oculi cancrorum 
præparati 

Oculus Bowis, bellis major 

Oepata, anacardium 

Olea 

Oleum abſinthites 
amygdalarum 
anethinum 
animale 
buxi 
cainphoratum 
chamæmelinum 
cornu cervi 
cedri, limonum 
ceræ 


copaivæ compoſitum 


carannæ 
elemi 
 eilentiale abſinthii 
anethi 
aniſi 
aurantiorum 
carui 


caryophyllorum 


chamæmeli 
cinnamomi 
cymini | 
fzniculi ' 


166. 


juniperi 1. 
lavendulæ 463 
lauri bacc.  #& 
limonum 5b. 
macis 3. 
majoranæ ib. 
menthæ piperit. 264 
vulgaris | 
nucis moſchate ib. 
origani t 7 
piperis jamaicenf. 266 
pulegii - 22864 
rhodii 265 
roriſmarini 264 
rutæ 2655 
ſabinz ++ ib. 
ſaſſafras 1b. 
terebinthinæ ib. 
fuliginis " 30 
gabniacum, petroleum 18x 
« galbani 265 
guaiaci 26g 
gummi ammoniaci 269 
hyperici | 492 
juglandium 255 
lateritium 268 
laurinum 255 
liliorum alborum 492 
lini ſem. 5 255 
lumbricorum 493 
macis expreſſum 255 
e mucilaginibus 493 
nucis moſch. expr. 255 
olivarum 159 
omphacinum 170 
palmæ 174 
petrolei bartadends 268 
roſarum rub. 493 
rutaceum ih. 
ſagapeni 269 
ſambucinum 493 
ſinapios 255 
ſtyracis 269 | 
ſuccini _ 299 
ſulphuris per camp. 284 
| tacamahacce _ 269 
tartari per deli. - 279 
terebinthin® * 26 
Kthereum 26 
viri 493 
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Oleum vitrioii 283 Panacea mercurit 330 
Olibanum 170 | rubra | 335 
Olivæ | 169 Panax » Sly Bo 22; 173 
Olus atrum, hippoſelinum 113 Panici n 174 
Olus hiſpanicum, ſpinacia 35 Panis 221 
Oniſci, millepedæ | 161 Pamnis porcinus, Cyclamen 86 
Ononis 171 Papaver album 175 
Ophiogloſſum ib. nigrü rn ..: i 
Opium ib. erraticum fl 
colatum $290 .-- rhæas 5 F 
Opobalſamum 172 Paralyſis 176 
Opodeldoec 512 Pareira brava ib. 
Opopanax 173 Parietaria 177 
purificatus 237 Paris herba 138 
Orchis, ſatyrion 201 Parthenium, matricaria 158 
Origanum 173 Paſſulz, uvæ paſſe 227 
creticum ib. Paſta epiſpaſtica, epithema veſica- 
Orminum, horminum 139 torium 814 
Orobus 173 Paſtinaca hortenſis — 
Orwvala, 1 139 ſilveſtris ib. 
Oryza 173 Pedicularia, ſtaphyſagr. 211 
Os e corde cervi; ſepiæ piſcis, xe. Penidia, ſaccharum penidiatum 465 
54 Pentaphyllum 2 
Oſnunda regalis, felix florida 129 Peplus, eſula minor 220 
Offifragus lapis - Pepo —- 177 
Oſteocolla 0 173 Perdicaria, parietaria ib. 
O ſfteolithos Perfoliata R 21 
Ofteritium N; 15 Per forata, hypericum 140 
0 Crate * 142 . caprifol. 166 
Oſtreorum teſtæ prep. 231 Perlæ, margartz 157 
Ovorum teſtz præp. 232 Perſica | | WY 
Oxalis, acetoſa - 67 Perſicaria mit's ib, 
Oxyacantha galeni, berberis 94 yrens . ib, 
dul. ſpina alb. 203 Perſonata, bardana 92 
Oxycedrus, juniperus 144 Peruvianus cortex | 178 
Oxylapathum 148 Peruvianus cortex aromaticus, ppu- 
 Oxymel ex allio 448 ius, eleutheria 7 = 
etorale 449 Pes afinimus, alliaria 71 
cilliticum 16. columbinus, geranium 133 
fimplex ib. leonis, alchimilla 7 
fine, ruſcus 192 Petaſites 180 
95 enicon, tamarind. 216 Petroleum | © vt 
” W 7 barbadenſe ib. 
b hu. 4 5+ Petroſelinum macedonicum ib. 
; vulgare ib. 
Petum, nicotiana 166 
5 Peucedanum 182 
Pmonia foemina 174 Philanthropus, aparine 82 
| mas 15. Philonium romanum 487 
Palma . 8 londinenſe ib. 
Paludayium, apium paluſt, 82 Phy, valeriana 222 
351 an ir, lingua cervina 153 
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ſyllium 187 Eimpinella Ku 182 
_ abies rubra 65 Pinus a6 2 15 
tloſella, auricula muris 89 Piper album a 183 
* xthiopice 8 467 Jamaicenſe . 
alexeteria} ., $29 indicum 184 
ex allio 577 longum _ 183 
aloeticæ . nigrum Fj 
antifebriles 529, 579 Piper gaudatum, cubebe 120 
aromaticæ 467 Piperitis, lepidium | 150 
aſthmaticæ 529 Piſa 134 
belloſt. 472 Piſſelæum. petrol. bacbad. 181 
_ cathartice 530 Piſtachia nux | 169 
chalybeatz 577 Piſtolochia, ariſtoloch. tenuis 84 
cocciæ 6 Pityuſa, eſula minor 220 
cochiæ & 409 Pix burgundica 5 5 184 
majores ib. liquida is. 
minores ib, ſicca }) 
e colocynth. c. aloe 469 0 i. 
ſimpliciores 468 arida 
communes 473 Plantago 1 18g 
diambræ 468 Plumbago, herba, dentaria 21 
diureticæ 530 Plunbago foffilis, vide mozbdena_ 
ad dyſenteriam ib, Plumbum 
de duobus 468 Plumbum nigrum 185 
cphraQticz F7L 459; 578 Plumbum candid. ſtannum 211 
cum aculeo ib. Plumbum cinereum, biſmuth, 96 
chalybeatæ ib. Plumbum uſtum | 323 
purzantes. ib. Pconia 174 
fœtid- | 470 Polium 185 
de gambogia 471 Polygala virginiana, ſenek. 206 
gummoſe '. 471, 578 Pohgonatum, ſigill. ſalomon. 207 
hy ſtericæ 630 Pol; gonum, centinoding 218 
ictericæ 531, 579 Polygonum minus, herniar. 139 
lunares 316 Poly podium 186 
matthæi 472 Pohtricbum, trichoman. 221 3 
mercuriales 471, 531, 578 Pompholyx | 186 _ 
laxantes 472, 578 Populus nigra „ 
pacificæ ib. Porrum Pry, ; 
pectorales ib. Portulaca 1 552 
piceæ 579 Potentilla, argentina 83 
roborantes 532, 580 Potio balſamica _ 380 | 
rudii 253 Praſium, marrubium 157 N 
rufi 473 Primula veris l 7 b 
ſaponaceæ 15. Prunella A6. | 
ſcillitice 474 Pruna brignolenſla ih, 
e ſpermate cet! 533 eee, | TEE "i 
{lomachicez 47 allica 2 8 wo 
e ſtyrace WY . 5 4 filveſtria r 16. 
Pimenta, piper — 183 P/eudo-acorus, gladiolus 133 cs 
Pimpinclla alba 182 P/eudo ꝓyrethrum, — 188 | I 
nigra 183 Ef tact * cartkami 2 bt N IS 
fanguiſorba 182 ron 8 I” 85 5 
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Pulegium cervinum 
vulgare 


Pulicaris berba, chan > 89 
Pulmonaria [” x $88 
Pulparum extractio . 
Pulvis alexipharmacus "a 
anthelminticus  _ 518 
antiepileptiſus 450 
antilyſſus 452 
art 1 451 
aſtringens e 18 
balſamicus 1b. 
bezoardicus 453 
e bolo comp. cum opio 452 
line opio 76. 
carminativus 518 
carthuſianus 351 
catharticus 548 
ſalinus ib, 
cephalicus 455 
e ceruſſa comp. 452 
e chelis cancr, comp. 453 
comitis warw. e ſcam. 455 
contrayerv. comp. 454 
cornacchini 455 
diapente 44 
diaromaton 459, 580 
diaſennæ 455 
diateſſaron 454 
diatragacanthi 437 
diureticus 51 
emmenagogus i, 
febrifugus craanii 347 
de Zutteta 450 
bieræ picræ 458 
e myrrha comp. 454 
ad partum .* 455 
principis 334 
roborans 519 
e ſcammon. comp. 455 
e ſena comp. ib, 
ſolutivus 519 
fternutatorius 4.56 
ad ſtrumas F209 
7 ſuccini comp. 456 
ſtypticus „ 
teſtaceus ceratus 5 80 
| comp. 581 
e tragacanth. comp. 457 
vermifugus 581 
purgans ib. 
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= 214 226 
Pyrola | Wh” 
© 
3 | oe 189 
Duinguefdlium, pentaphyt, 177 
Juinquener via, plantago 185 
. peruv. cort. 178 
R | 
Radix brazilienſ. ipecacoan, 142 
dulcis ; glycyrrhiza 134 
Ranarum ſperma _ 189 
Raphanus ruſticanus | 
marinus ib. 


ylveſtris 


Raphanus Hlveſtris * & gallis 


lepidium 150 
Rapum 189 
Realgar c 85 
Regina prati, ulmaria 226 
Regulus antimonii 348 

martialis* ib, 
medicinalts 347 
3 ſtellatus 349 
She 246 
Reſina aloes | 253, 
flava „ 
„ guaiaci 253, 254 
___ jalap = 
'" n.- 268 
peruvian. cort. 253 
ſcammonii 254 
Reflabovis, ononis „ 
Rha, rhaponticum 198 
Rhabarbarum 189 
| torrefactum 234 
Rhabarb. alb. mechoacan. 158 
Rhabarb. antiquor. rhapont. 190 
Rhamnus cathart. ſpin. cetv. 209 
Rhaponticum 190 
 Rhapont. wulg. centaur. maj. 111 
Rheum, rhabarbarum 189 
Rhodium 152 
Rhus obfontorum, aneh 214 
Ribeſia . 191 
 Rijagon, 


us 


— or Ro SY my. 2032320 


4, twat . bends bat tn... ted 


. 21750 841 
5 


Rifagon „euſum JN 

Riſigal.- . 3, e 

Nr ae JR: 
ſamhuci 


ba . 4 7204 
Rorella Abt, 
Ros Wand 75 i'r. DM + "RI 46 


ts {+ 


0 * 


Roſa canina, exnoigtos Eee” 48. 


Winne 


f we” 1 00 1 


Sal communis W 3" thes 
55 ornu cervi b Tr: 
e 15 | 5 
Len Bolſatiæ nit. vitrialate” 
ak deni us uf 4 2 291 
eſſentialis 7B wr 1 
"A | .* cantaur.. adn. 0 fe 4 
5 cichorei _ 
oe! cuphraſiy (1/1366! 


4 

| 1 ae n $43 ae ed EY 
WP ale OS + b „ i plantaginis 13. 
rubra * f <0 7 % 63 


Roſmarinus 8 
Rubeta, bufo. 2 
Rubia © 

Rubigo chalyb. 7 
Rubinus el 
Rubus idæeauns 
2 vulgaris * „ e 
Rymex, acetoſa 1 


] 
Babu 8 


8 ii Nene 


Ruſma, 1 — 0 vi- ; 


trioli cærulei matrix 
Ruta f 
Ruta capraria, galega 


1 - 4 FF 
1 * 
8 1 
* 4 1 7 


214, 226 
F 192 
132 


LA 


eres 
00 fxus abſinthii e ein 
"I fabarum ſip. 507 ib, 

geniſſ aeg 0 | 
l tartari 3 CUES PTE, T 
- gemm#_ i TSF 7 


+ roms, 4] 19h 
* marinus 2 12 1896 
tf A 3577 321 
mirabilis 291 
| polychreſtus +. $408 292 


petræ, nitrum 


prunellæ 
ſedativus ib. 
ſuccini. 299 


witnol - „e 
a volatilis cornu cervi 
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| ce! ns? faliginis 304 
Sabina * 1 oleoſus a 306 
Saccharum atbiſimum. . on os ate extemporan. 582- 

y album S528 3 165 5 ö ho alis RENE | OC , 

candum 2 REES os, 4 
cry ſtallinum 8 Falep . 

. hordeatum „ Salix 
penidiatum 1. Sah pes, Cfaparl, 
roſatum 5. — hortenſ. major 
rubrum N minor. 
ſaturni ſilveſtris 


Sagapenum 
* 
os 


ya! ammoniacus antiquarum, | 
gemmæ /iriata ſpecies - | 
pal ammoniacus 0 


factitius 


parificatus 5 1 21 
- Falharticus amarus - 195 
| — 291 


Sambucus 

Sambuc. humilic, ebulus 
Sampſuc hus, majorana 
Sanguinaria, centinodium 
Sanguis draconis 


Sanguis hirci praparat, | 


. 237 | 


8 andaracha arabum, n he- | 


deræ 140 


Kanlaracba grecorum, eue 
» ſulphuratum © a 
Us | 


* 
„ Ky. - 
1 
= * * 
. 


. 


3 


n pe 


112, 324 8 aquat. sia 20 8 
1562, 323 minor, bare 114 8 
3 $19.0 . Bl; 5 198 8 1 ien {--IIK $5 8 
antalu jb. Sppeften amet; 8 
18 citrinum 3. Seele ls 895 tis . $ 
* > rubrum 199 Sedum Ln 8 
| Santolina, „ rede form. 65 S eleniter, Ye ee. pee 4 8 
Santolina © a — petroſelin. vulg. 181 8 
Santoniſummm 1 : 199 Semen cine 9 5 RT $42 en 8 
2 ambac, ob * '; 244 = contra bade. | : | 19 95 
| "I albuns 199 | Janflum "AY I 
. amygdalinns a 280 Sementina © ald: . 
* es S melts © and 199  Sempervivum, 3 an geg | 
n miger © Gd, ib. Sena 0113 geg 
I cum oleo olirarum 281 Senecka 8 20 | 
14 IF purificatus ib. Senecio, erigerum „ne 01084 - 
4 '7 tartareus . 282 Senecio major, Jacobea 140 | 
= Saponaria 200 Senica gummi- eee 
it Sappan lignum, 8 152. Senna, · ſena angie ns 
j- Sapphirus 22758 Sie piſcis os or 54 | 
=— . Sarcocolla 200 Septinervia, nga 0 185 
3 Sarfaparilla ib. Serapias, ſalep 201 
6 Saſſafras =] 201 Serapinum, n Wh - 94 
. Satureia 1356. Sericum a ene 
Saturnus, plumbum _ 185 Seriola, endivia 126 
Satyrium | 201 Seriphium, abſinth. marit. 66 
 Sawina, ſabina | 193 germanic. ſophia | 208 : 
2 albköa 202 Seris, cichoreum 114 
Saxifraga rubra, flipend. 129 Serpentaria, dracontium 124 
Saxifraga vulgaris 202 Serpentaria virginiana 206 
Scabioſa . Serpillum munis i 0 
Scammonium _.. ib. Serpillum citratum, thymus 220 
q Scammon. oriental. gambog. 132 Serum acetoſum-'* 881 
CE . Scariola, endivia 126 | alyminoſam | 394 
= - Fcariala pallis, lactuca flveſiris . epidemium 011 . 
deore viroſ aa 148 ſcorbuticum © 394 
= Schacarilla, * INC ſinapinum 6 — 
Seilla 1 ſolutivum ib. 
cocta £01 119% 157 "We: 1 8 
exſiccata 56. Seſeli maſſilienſe mn s 
Seincus F 203 Seſeli pratenſ. ſaxif. 3 E 
2 chenanthus, june. oon, 144 Seſeli vulgare | 0307 ; 
= clarea, horminum 139 Sevum, vide axungia EY 
= Scolopendria, ceterach | 112 _-: ovillum cutatum 15-2233.) 
—_ | Scolopendrium, ling: cerv.. 153 Sicla, beta ala 34 
of Scolymus, cinarag #6. Siderites lapis, vide magnes „„ 
Scordium 204 Sief album in e. 450 


cor g 4 2 i 4 1 ſilv. e 197 terre 5 IH 56, 97 
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Sigitlum ſalomoni s, N Spiritus =therens terebinth, . . 268 


Siler nontan-, ſeſeli vulg. . , vi "208. 
Silefiaca terra 92 oak e tartarizat. 439 
Silex a (g cochleariææ 9 378 
Silizo, ſecale A aureus 377 
Siliqua ægyptiaca, caſ. all. ans g purganz „ 
Sihl, aſa fcetida nn e 301 
Sinapi gl o apr - croci 8 4 Bo 375 


Sinapiſmus comp. een an,, Xs de 304 
Fiemme %. Iavend. comp. 374 


$i/on | 8 e 5 
_ = amom, .vulg. 77 3 mindereri FM; . | = 
Smaragdus f i; nitri daes 2 1 
. hippoſelin. PRE glauberi ' 29 89 6 
Soda, cineres clavellati e roriſmarini h Ms 
Sol, aurum d ſalinus aromatic. 306 
Solanum letale 208 ſalis ammoniaci 304 
* 3 „ Fm calce. 308 
e 1 5 dulcis 306 
Solanum ve ficurium, alkekengi . gl marini 1 JF 
Soldanella, braſſica marina LIK oy . coagulatuss 293 
Solidago, virga aure 2225 NR | 
Solgtio mercuri:i 1. op | 1 3 * 
thebaĩca n ſuccini | 7295 
veneris volatilis 322 ſulphur. per camp. 2 T7 
Sohchus an e 135 terebinthing - 265 
Sophia e vinoſ. aethereus 298 
Sory, vide ruſma X00 ; camphoratus 434 
Species aromatic 25 57 rectifcatus 299, 371 
Species dia mbræ yo A 1 8 tartarizatus 1 
Species e ſcordio cum opio tenuior 210 
9 5 ſine opio Fo vitrioli dulce, % 
Specularis Japia, talci ſpecies feliacea, "FE > r 
lamoellis _— 1 mt. 12 li- tenuly n IS; 
OE F volatilis aromaticus 306 
8 — cet, gien age | fœtidus ib. 
Sperma ranarum Fn 8 oleoſus 306, 582 
Sperniola t iel! 159. Sales arabibus & gallis, * 
Spica feemina, 3 1 149 abſorbens, ebur u/lum | 
nas, lavend. latifol. 16. Spodium 8 ſures Zzinci FE. 
nardi, nardus indica 165 A e 
' plantaginea, coronep: "ot" Spongia TRIO 5 Ok © 
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Page 70, column 1, ger 31, for Rai read Gerardi. Page 355, col 2, 


1 


lin. 2b, for fox pints zead four pints. Pag. 374, col. 1, lin. 18; and pag. 
386, col. 1, lin. 5 from the bottom; and pag. 398, col. 1, lin. 15, fron 
- the bottom; for two read three. Pag. 358. col. 1, lin. 25 ; and pag. 409, 


col. 1, lin. 4; for four read two. 


Pag. 364, col. 1, Jin. 6 from the 


bottom, dels and a half. 16id. lin. 22. after balm ad each one pound: 


Pag. 380, tel. 2, lin. 5, * butter bur ad roots one e Pound. 
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